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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


BT  THE 


REV.    JAMES     ANDERSON, 

AUTHOA  or  "  LADIES  Or  THX  COVENANT,"  KTC. 


James  Young,  author  of  the  following  "Life  of  John 
Welsh,"  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  July,  1800,  at  Kinross,  a 
town  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north-western  shdre  of 
Lochleven,  and  directly  opposite  the  Castle  on  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  loch,  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  im- 
prisoned. His  father,  Archibald  Young,  was  a  merctairt  in 
that  town,  and  the  name  of  his  mother  was  Margaret 
Annan.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Anti-Burgher 
Secession  congregation  in  Kinross,  and  were  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  them  for  the  excellence  of  their  Christian 
character.  His  father  held  the  office  of  elder  in  the  congre- 
gation, and  was  a  man  of  much  shrewdness  and  intelligence, 
as  well  as  Christian  worth.  They  had  two  children,  both 
sons :  William,  who  made  choice  of  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, and  James,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  minister  under  whom  James  was  brought  up  was  the 
Rev.  Robert  Leishman,  who  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
oversight  of  the  congregation  of  which  his  parents  were 
members  in  the  year  1803,  and  who,  only  a  few  months  ago, 
finished  his  course  as  a  Christi^  minister  with  honour,  at 
the  venerable  age  of  ninety-two. 
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James  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
Parish  School  of  Kinross.  "When  advanced  so  far  as  to  be 
prepared  for  entering  on  the  study  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Dunfermline ;  and  in  that  seminary,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  late  Mr  Halkerston,  a  distinguished  classical  scholar 
and  an  able  teacher,  he  made  satisfactory  proficiency.  Dur-* 
ing  this  period  of  his  life  he  lost  his  mother,  who  died  4th 
February,  1816. 

In  November  1818  he  was  matriculated  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  and  he  attended  the  classes  during 
the  four  following  sessions.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1820,  before  finishing  his  university  curriculum,  intend- 
ing to  prepare  for  the  Christian  ministry,  he  attended, 
though  he  was  not  enrolled  as  a  student,  the  Divinity  Hall 
of  the  General  Associate  (commonly  called  the  Anti-Burgher) 
Synod.  The  theological  chair  of*  that  body  was  at  that 
time  occupied  by  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr)  George  Paxton, 
of  whose  eloquence  as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  preacher,  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 
His  work  entitled  "Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
from  the  Geography,  the  Natural  History,  and  the  Customs 
and  Manners  of  the  East,''  notwithstanding  the  great  amount 
of  new  light  thrown  on  that  field  of  inquiry  by  travellers 
since  that  work  was  published,  is  still  worthy  of  attention. 
And  his  lectures  on  systematic  theology,  constructed  after 
the  model  of  Francis  Turretin,  and  other  celebrated 
divines  of  the  same  school,  pervaded  by  much  unction, 
and  delivered  with  great  fervour,  as  well  as  the  theolo- 
gical works  which  he  recommended,  at  the  close  of  each 
particular  subject,  were  well  adapted  to  guide  youthful 
inquirers,  and  to  train  them  up  to  an  accurate  and  com- 
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prehensive  knowledge  of  systematic  theology,  the  importanoe 
of  which,  to  the  theological  student^  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

Mr  Young,  however,  attended  the  lectures  of  this  profes- 
sor only  during  one  session.  A  union  having  taken  place  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1820,  between  the  Associate  (com- 
monly called  the  Burgher)  Synod,  and  the  General  Associate 
(commonly  called  the  Anti-Burgher)  Synod,  under  the  de- 
signation of  "  The  United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession 
Church,"  Professor  Paxton  declined,  on  conscientious  grounds, 
to  enter  that  union ;  and,  when  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty 
years,  he  was  enabled,  by  his  attractions  as  a  preacher,  to 
form  in  Edinburgh  a  flourishing  protesting  congr^ation  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  acted  as  Professor  of  Divinity  to 
a  protesting  minority  of  the  General  Associate  Synod. 

Having  joined  the  Union,  Mr  Young,  on  finishing  his 
course  of  study  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  United  Associate 
Synod,  of  which  the  late  Rev.  Dr  John  Dick  was  then  pro- 
fessor. He  attended  four  sessions,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  Dr  Dick's  prelections,  which  have  since  been 
published,  under  the  title  "  Lectures  in  Theology;"  a  work 
'which,  forming  the  most  important  of  his  writings,  is  a 
noble  monimient  to  his  eminent  abilities  as  a  theologian,  and 
to  the  elegance  of  his  literary  taste. 

During  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  the  Divinity  Hall, 
Mr  Young  formed  friendships  with  several  of  his  fellow- 
students,  which  continued  through  life.  But  the  greater 
number  of  these  early  friends  descended  into  the  grave 
before  himself.  One  of  them,  who  still  survives,  the  Rev. 
James  GilfiUan,  minister  of  one  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  Stirling,  has  furnished  the  writer  with  some 
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interesting  reminiscences  of  his  departed  friend,  of  which  use 
will  be  repeatedly  made  in  the  courae  of  this  sketch.  He 
thus  speaks  of  the  formation  of  their  friendship : — "  Whea  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  my  excellent  friend,  Mr  James 
Young,  he  was  prosecuting  his  course  of  languages  and 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  enter- 
ing on  the  study  of  theology  under  the  tuition  of  the 
accomplished  Professor  Paxton.  We  all  revered  and  loved 
our  teacher,  whom  we  believed  to  be  *  a  good  man,'  and 
whose  fervent  prayers  as  well  as  glowing  eloquence,  alike  in 
the  chair  and  in  the  pulpit,  never  failed  to  arrest  and 
impress  his  hearers.  To  Mr  Young,  I,  with  others,  was 
attracted  by  his  manifest  integrity  and  amiable  disposition, 
and  this  character,  with  his  known  scholarship,  would 
determine  our  choice  of  him  to  take  the  charge  of  our 
library.  It  was  a  happy  society,  that  of  our  Divinity  Hall, 
and  Mr  Young  ever  felt  a  defep  interest  in  those  who  sat 
with  ^lim  at  the  feet  of  Mr  Paxton,  and  particularly  in  those 
of  them  with  whom  circumstances,  then  or  afterwards,  led 
him  to  form  a  special  intimacy.  One  of  the  latter  class,  Mr 
James  Forsyth,  ministered  for  some  time  at  Auchtermuchty, 
from  which  place  he  was  transferred  to  be  colleague  and 
successor  to  his  venerable  father  at  Craigend,  near  Perth. 
^  He  was  a  proficient  in  Hebrew  and  Mathematics,  and  a 
tinily  devout  man** 

Having  completed  the  regular  period  of  attendance  at  the 
Theological  Hall,  Mr  Young  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  United  Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  5th  of  April  1825,  only  a  month  before  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  May  that  year.  The 
spirit  of  humble  piety  which  inspired  him  on  this  occasion, 
appears   from   an  entry  which  he  made  on  recording  his 
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license  in  a  note-book  containing  several  of  his  trial  dis- 
courses. "  I  wonder  while  I  write  the  words  that  I  should  be 
thus  highly  favoured;  for  if  the  great  Apostle  felt  justified  in 
saying,  *  Unto  me  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints  is 
this  grace  given,'  in  what  language  should  I  describe  my 
utter  unworthiness  of  engaging  in  this  service?  My  only 
consolation  is  that  *  the  sufficiency  is  of  God,'  and  that  the 
same  Divine  Master,  whom  I  would  desire  to  serve,  is  equally 
able  to  communicate  of  his  fulness  now  as  he  ever  was 
before.  Lord,  teach  me  to  renounce  all  dependance  on 
myself,  and  to  cast  myself  entirely  on  thy  care !'  "  • 

"  For  some  time  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel,"  says  Mr  Gilfillan,  "  our  intercourse  was  much  inter- 
rupted, but  I  had  occasion .  sometimes  to  meet  with  him,  as 
well  as  to  hear  that  in  his  peregrinations  as  a  preacher  he 
was  acceptable  in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  much  liked  in  his 
private  intercourse  with  the  people." 

In  1831,  Mr  Young  received  a  call  from  the  United  Asso- 
ciate Congregation  of  Tillicoultry,  a  village  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  in  the  shire  of  Clackmannan. 
On  the  18th  of  August,  that  year,  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  that  congregation  by  the  United  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Stirling  and  Falkirk;  and  on  Sabbath,  the  21st,  he 
was  introduced  by  his  friend  Mr  Gilfillan.  In  a  short  diary 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  extending  from  this 
date  to  the  close  of  the  year  1837,  he  thus  records  the 
services  of  this  Sabbath : — "  I  this  day  enter  on  my  ministry 
in  this  congregation.  My  old  acquaintance,  Mr  Gilfillan  of 
Stirling,  to  whom  I  am  attached,  not  only  from  congeniality 
of  views,  but  from  his  amiable  and  friendly  dispositions, 
'  introduced '  me,  by  preaching  in  the  forenoon  from  Matt. 
V.  14,  *  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world;* — ^a  discourse  of  much 
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excellence  and  great  suitableness  to  the  occasion.  Applying 
the  words  to  the  use  of  ministers,  he  showed  in  a  very  strik- 
ing and  affectionate  manner  that  ministers  are  *  the  light  o£ 
the  world,*  from  the  effects  of  their  ministry, — 1st,  On  the 
knowledge  of  mankind;  2nd,  On  their  holiness;  and,  3rd, 
On  their  happiness.  The  subject  of  my  own  discourse  in. 
the  afternoon  was  2  Cor.  vi.  1,  *We  then,  as  workers  to- 
gether with  Him,  beseech  you  also  that  ye  receive  not  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain.' " 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1833,  our  author  was  married  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Cunningham,  Ksq.  of  Balgownie,  by 
his  wife,  Jane  Hutchinson,  daughter  of  Captain  James 
Hutchinson,  of  Kilncraigs,  near  Burntisland.  This  pious 
and  amiable  lady,  who  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children, 
was  bom  after  the  death  of  her  father;  and  from  this 
affecting  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  her  attractive 
personal  qualities,  she  was  exceedingly  beloved  by  her 
mother.  Her  paternal  grandfSather  was  the  Rev.  Robert 
Cunningham,  of  Balgownie,  minister  of  the  Secession  con- 
gregation of  East  Bams,  near  Dunbar,  and  her  pater- 
nal grandmother  was  his  first  wife,  Agnes,  second  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Moncrieff,  of  Culfargie,  minister 
of  Abernethy.  Mr  Cunningham,  of  East  Barns,  was  a 
man  of  much  personal  worth.  Rowland  Hill,  in  an  ac- 
count of  several  preaching  tours  which  he  made  in  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1798,  after  recording  that,  when  on  his  way 
to  England  in  September,  in  company  with  Mr  Robert 
Haldane,  he  had  preached  at  Dunbar  in  the  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house, adds :  **  Mrs  Cunningham  ^  came  to  meet  us  on 
that  occasion,  and  took  us  home  in  her  carriage.     Mr  Cun- 

1  Mr  Cunningliain^s  second  wife,  Frances  Hawthorn  Stewart,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Physgill.     His  first  wife,  Agnes 
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ninghani,  though  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  dedicated  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  for  many  years  has  laboured 
in  connection  with  the  Anti-Burghers.  We  found  the  order 
of  the  house  to  be  hospitality  and  friendship  to  the  very 
utmost."^  Mr  Cunningham  died  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1801,  at  Bowerhouses,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  and  39th 
of  his  ministry.  2 

The  family  to  which  Mrs  Young  belonged  was  a  branch 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  noble  families  of  Scotland. 
Its  name  was  originally  Erskine,  and  its  founder  was  James 
Erskine,  of  Little  Sauchie,  who  was  the  third  son  of  Robert, 
eleventh  Lord  Erskine,  and  fourth  Earl  of  Mar,*  by  his 
Countess,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  of  Lou- 
doun, who  were  married  in  1484.*  The  eldest  son  of  James 
Erskine,  of  Little  Sauchie,  was  designated  James  Erskine  of 
Balgownie,  and  this  branch  of  his  family  was  carried  down 
in  the  direct  male  line  till  durmg  the  course  of  the  17th 
century,  when  it  happened  that  the  sole  heir  was  a  daughter, 
named  Hannah,  who  succeeded  her  only  brother  John,  who 
died  without  children.^     She  had  married  John  Cunning- 

Moncrieff,  died  on  the  23id  Febraary,  1775,  at  the  early  age  of  35  years. 
—(The  Balgownie  Family  Papers,  compared  with  inscriptions  on  Mr 
Cunningham's  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  of  Spott.) 

^  Quoted  in  the  Lives  of  Kobert  Haldane,  of  Airthrey,  and  of  his 
brother,  James  Alexander  Haldane^  2nd  edition,  p.  223. 

'  A  short  notice  of  his  character  appeared  in  the  Christian  Magazine 
for  1801,  vol.  v.,  p.  87. 

^  The  family  of  Mar  can  be  traced  up  on  the  mother's  side  to  the  cele- 
brated King  Robert  Bruce. 

*  Marriage  Contract,  among  the  Balgownie  Family  Papers. 

^  Her  brother  John^  Advocate,  succeeded  his  father,  15th  September, 
1749. 
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ham,  Esq.,  younger  of  Comrie,^  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Ballin- 
dalloch,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Glencaim;  and  on 
her  becoming  heir  to  her  brother,  the  family  name  was  changed 
into  Cunningham,  of  Balgownie.  From  this  marriage  the 
only  child  was  the  E-ev.  Robert  Cunningham,  minister  of 
East  Bams,  who  succeeded  to  the  family  inheritance,  17tli 
June,  1767. 

In  his  diary  Mr  Young  specially  records  his  marriage. 
This  union  contributed  much  to  his  personal  happiness,  and 
also  to  his  public  usefulness. 

In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  oflfice  as  a  Cliris- 
tian  minister,  our  author  was  diligent  and  laborious.  Sis 
numerous  lecture  and  sermon  note-books,  still  preserved,  show^ 
the  care  and  labour  with  which  he  prepared  for  the  work  of 
each  Sabbath.  The  diary  already  referred  to  bears  additional 
testimony  to  the  assiduity  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  quiet  and  retired  duties 'of  a  Christian  pastor.  It  is  a 
record  chiefly  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  from  which  he 
lectured  or  preached,  the  children  whom  he  baptised,  the 
families  which  he  visited,  the  marriages  at  which  he  ofl&ciated, 
the  ministers  who  assisted  him  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  texts  from  which  they  preached,  and  the  com- 
munions at  which  he  assisted  in  other  places,  together  with 
some  incidents  in  his  life,  and  occasional  religious  reflections. 

"At  Tillicoultiy,"  says  Mr  Gilfillan,  "he  fulfilled  an 
official  course  extending  to  twelve  years  with,  as  far  as  health 
allowed,  great  faithfulness  and  diligence,  adorning  it  all 
along  with  a  blameless  and  holy  life.     I  was  now  his  co- 

1  The  marriage-contract  between  John  Cunningham,  Esq.,  younger 
of  Comrie,  and  Hannah  Erskine,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Erekine,  of 
Balgownie,  and  Margaret  Halket,  daughter  to  Sir  Charles  Halket,  of 
Pitferran,  Bart.,  is  dated  5th  April,  1736.  The  marriage-contract  of  her 
parents  is  dated  15th  January,  1712. — (The  Balgownie  Family  Papers.) 
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presbyter,  and  had  frequent  intercourse  with  him  at  meetings 
of  our  presbytery,  and  on  occasions  of  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Our  friendship,  having  taken  a  fresh 
start,  continued  and  strengthened  to  the  close,  not  only  of 
his  ministry,  but  of  his  life." 

To  these  memorials  we  would  add  a  few  sentences  from 
an  interesting  communication — ^to  be  afterwards  more  fully 
quoted — ^with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Wylie,  professor  to  the  Protestant  Institute,  Edinburgh. 
"  My  acquaintance  proper  with  our  late  lamented  friend  did 
not  begin  till  both  of  us  had  come  to  reside  in  Edinburgh. 
It  was  our  lot,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  be  settled  in  the 
same  part  of  the  country,  Mr  Young  in  Tillicoultry,  and 
myself  in  Dollar,  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochil  hills,  lying 
only  some  three  miles  apart.  Although  living  in  close 
proximity,  we  were  then  in  different  ecclesiastical  denomina- 
tions, and,  as  a  consequence,  saw  each  other  but  seldom. 
Still  I  had  occasion  to  know  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  By  his  own  flock 
he  was  much  beloved  as  a  painstaking  and  faithful  pastor,  on 
whose  sympathy,  counsel,  and  aid  they  could  always  reckon. 
By  the  neighbourhood  at  large  he  was  greatly  respected  as  a 
man  of  most  consistent  and  honourable  character." 

During  the  period  of  his  ministry  at  Tillicoultry,  Mr 
Young's  efforts  at  authorship  were  not  of  any  great  extent. 
One  of  his  sermons,  entitled  "  The  Future  Era  in  the 
Mediatorial  Reign  of  Christ,"  from  1  Cor.  xv.  28,  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Teacher.  And  in  the  year  1841, 
at  the  request  of  his  brethren  of  the  presbytery,  he  pub- 
Hshed  a  "Charge  to  the  Rev.  John  M'Intyre,  Greenloan- 
ing,  on  the  occasion  of  his  ordination  to  the  ofiice  of 
the  ministry;  and  the  substance  of  the  Charge  to  the  congre- 
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gation.    With  Notes."    The  charges  are  distinguished  equally 
for  their  Christian  fidelity  and  their  unpretending  modesty. 

"  Our  author's  constitution  was  never  strong.     About  the 
year  1842,  his  health  began  to  give  way  under  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  ministry,  and  he  now  frequently  required  assist- 
ance.    Finding  that  his  illness  was  protracted,  and  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  his  being  soon  able  again  to  sustain  the 
labours  of  his  charge,  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
United  Associate  Presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1843.     In  this  he  acted  wisely;  for  however 
much  a  voluntary  congregation  may  respect  and  honour  their 
minister  in  the  days  of  his  health  and  popularity,  it  fre- 
quently soon  becomes  different  when  he  is  rendered  unable 
by  personal  affliction  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.     On 
the  25th  of  July  following  his  resignation  was  accepted  by 
the  presbytery;  and  the  presbytery,  at  the  same  time,  agreed 
to  record  in  their  minutes  the  following  high  estimate  of  his 
character  as  a  Christian  minister : — "  That  while  the  presby- 
tery accept  of  Mr  Young's  demission  of  his  charge,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  own  urgent  request  for  reasons  assigned, 
they  reckon  it  due  to  him  to  state  that  they  approve  of  his 
fidelity  and  diligence  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  during 
the  twelve  years  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  congregation  of 
Tillicoultry,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  difficulties  with 
which  he  has  had  to  contend,  arising  from  causes  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  and  they  hereby  record  their  high  opinion 
of  his  character  and  talents,  their  regret  in  losing  him  as  a 
co-presbyter,  and  their  earnest  desire  for  his  continued  use- 
fulness as  a  minister,  according  as  Providence  may  furnish 
him  with  opportunities  of  exercising  his  gifts." 

Mr  Young  now  took  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1843,  the  late  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Dundas  of  Carronhall,  near  Falkirk,  having  heard  very 
favourable  accounts  of  his  character  and  of  his  diligence  as  a 
Christian  minister,  was  desirous  to  secure  his  services  for  a 
missionary  station  in  the  village  of  Carronshore,  in  the  parish 
of  Larbert,  in  connection  with  the  Established  ChurcL  The 
duties  of  the  missionary  were  to  visit  in  the  district  and  to 
hold  a  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  for  public  worship  for  the 
aged,  and  such  as  were  unable  to  walk  to  the  parish  church, 
which  is  three  miles  distant.  The  principal  part  of  the 
salary  was  paid  by  the  Colonel.  This  led  to  a  correspond- 
ence between  him  and  Mr  Young,  which  reflects  equal  credit 
on  both  parties.  The  offer  Mr  Young  declined  to  accept, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  conscience,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  unfavourable  state  of  his  health.  In  his  reply  to  the 
agent  whom  the  Colonel  had  employed  to  make  the  proposi- 
tion, dated  30th  August,  1843,  he  says, — "The  state  of  my 
health  at  present  is  such  as  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  accept 
of  any  situation,  to  the  discharge  of  whose  duties  any  con- 
siderable exertion  would  be  required.  Besides,  I  could  not 
conscientiously  join  the  Established  Church,  as  the  law  now 
is  in  relation  to  patronage,  which,  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  many  excellent  persons  who  are  otherwise  minded, 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  ancient 
principles,  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  Keformed  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  with  her  own  welfare,  if  not  also  her  prolonged 
existence  as  an  Establishment.  .  .  .  But  I  am  not  the 
less  obliged  by  the  favourable  opinion  Major  Dundas  enter- 
tains of  me,  and  by  his  kind  offer ;  nor  am  I  the  less  able  to 
appreciate  his  praiseworthy  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Carronshore." 

Having  seen    this  reply.  Colonel   Dundas  wrote  to  Mr 
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Young  a  very  friendly  and  Christian  letter,  dated  1st  Sep- 
tember. "  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  to  endeavour  to  promote  the 
cause  of  religion  about  me.  It  was  with  that  view  that  I 
thought  of  you  who  have  had  experience,  and  of  whose  piety 
I  had  heard  a  most  pleasing  account  from  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church.  ...  I  trust  that  your  health  may- 
be speedily  and  wholly  restored,  and  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  labour  in  some  other  field,  to  your  own  comfort^ 
and  to  the  glory  of  your  Divine  Master." 

In  his  answer  to  this  letter,  Mr  Young  thus  writes  at  the 
close, — "  I  feel  much  obliged  to  the  minister  who  spoke  so 
fevourably  of  me  to  you,  I  fear  too  favourably.      For  the 
polite  offer  that  you  have  made  to  me,  and  for  the  truly 
kind  interest  that  you  express  in  regard  to  me,  I  beg  also 
to  return  my  cordial  thanks.     .     .     My  health  has  improved 
since  I  came  here,  though  the  complaint  I  was  subject  to — 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  especially  when  I  exerted  my- 
self much  in  preaching — is  not  yet  removed.     .     .     .     At 
present  I  am  preparing  a  tract  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  abolition  of  death,  intended  especially  for  the  direction 
and  solace  of  the  bereaved,   the  afllicted,  and  the   dying. 
Should  I  succeed  in  finding  encouragement  I  may  possibly 
publish  it." 

A  part  of  the  tract  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  let- 
ter was  printed  in  1845,  under  the  title  "The  Mourner's 
Manual,"  extending  to  thirty-six  closely  printed  pages,  8vo, 
but  it  was  never  completed. 

Here  we  may  introduce  that  portion  of  the  communication 
from  Dr  Wylie,  already  referred  to,  which  relates  to  this 
period  of  the  life  of  Mr  Young,  and  which  illustrates  both 
his  sentiments  and  his  character. 

"  Our  closer  intimacy  dates  from  the  year  1846.     It  took 
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its  rise  in  a  way  which  shows  what  manner  of  man  our  late 
friend  was.  The  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway  had  just  closed  their  line  on  the  Sabbath;  and  this 
proceeding  awakened  the  ire  of  certain  journalists,  who  could 
not  see  what  a  public  company  had  to  do  with  the  Fourth 
Commandment.  It  might  be  all  very  well,  it  was  urged,  in 
the  quiet  times  of  the  Jews,  to  practise  a  strict  observance 
of  a  Judaical  appointment,  but  it  would  never  do  in  our 
busy  age  to  stop  the  intercourse  of  the  country  every  seventh 
day ;  and  for  any  set  of  men  to  do  so  and  to  plead  conscience 
for  it  was  only  to  be  guilty  of  oppression  and  pharisaical 
hypocrisy.  It  chanced  at  that  particular  time  that  the 
editorial  department  of  a  well-known  journal  was  in  my 
hands,  and  I  thought  right  to  venture  a  few  words  in  defence 
of  the  men  who  were  so  imsparingly  reprobated  for  resting, 
and  permitting  their  servants  to  rest,  *  according  to  the  com- 
mandment.' Referring  to  an  old  book,  commonly  accounted 
high  authority  in  these  matters,  I  said  that,  would  the  im- 
pugners  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  directors  look  into 
that  book,  they  would  find  that  the  commandment  in  ques- 
tion formed  part,  not  of  the  Mosaic  code,  but  of  the  Moral 
Law,  and  that  those  who  condemned  the  observance  of  it 
must  prove,  either  that  the  commandment  had  been  repealed, 
or  that  the  Creator  had  given  a  law  so  very  bad  that  it  could 
not  be  obeyed.  I  but  succeeded  in  drawing  the  storm  upon 
my  own  head.  It  was  then  that  Mr  Young  saw  it  good  to 
remember  his  acquaintance  of  the  Ochils ;  and,  calling  to 
see  me,  he  expressed  so  much  sympathy  and  kindness,  that 
from  this  time  forward  our  acquaintance  rapidly  ripened  into 
friendship.  Every  day  he  disclosed  a  deeper  nature  than  I 
had  at  all  suspected  in  him — a  warmth  of  feeling,  and  a  force 
of  penetration,  a  chivalrous  attachment  to  what  was  right. 
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and  an  abhorrence,  correspondingly  prompt  and  strong,  of  all 
that  was  mean  or  iniquitous — that  to  enjoy  his  intimate 
acquaintance  was  no  ordinary  privilege.  It  was  at  that  time 
he  told  me  the  following  characteristic  anecdote  of  himself : — 
In  the  early  years  of  his  life  at  Tillicoultry  he  was  a  regular 
reader  of  a  certain  newspaper,  conspicuous  then,  as  now,  for 
its  attacks  on  the  Sabbath.  He  bore  with  it  for  some  time, 
but  at  last,  his  patience  becoming  exhausted,  he  sat  down 
and  penned  the  following  brief  and  business-like  letter  to  the 
editor  :  *  Sir, — ^There  is  no  sense  in  me  preaching  up  the 
Fourth  Commandment  on  the  Sabbath,  and  paying  you  for 
writing  it  down  on  the  week-days,  so  please  stop  my 
paper/  " 

After  Mr  Young  came  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  he  attended 
the  ministry  of  the  Kev.  Dr  M*Crie  (now  professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  English  Presbyterian  College,  London),  and 
was  received  into  ministerial  and  Christian  fellowship  with 
the  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders.  When  the  majority 
of  that  Synod  united  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in 
May,  1852,  he  went  along  with  the  majority. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1848  he  sustained  a  severe  loss 
by  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  date  of  this  event  we  learn 
from  a  note  in  one  of  his  manuscripts : — *^*  My  beloved  wife 
departed  this  life  for  a  better  on  the  ever  memorable  31st 
August,  1848."  This  to  him  was  a  most  trying  dispensation, 
which  was  aggravated  by  his  suffering  at  the  same  time  from 
ill  health;  and  the  tenderness  with  which  he  cherished  the 
memory  of  his  beloved  wife  continued  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
The  fruits  of  their  union  were  a  son,  Archibald,  who  was 
bom  on  the  17th  of  April,  1834,  and  died  19th  May,  1835, 
and  a  daughter,  Jane. 

After  this  domestic  bereavement,  Mr  Young  gradually 
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raeovered  from  liis  bodily  complaiiits,  and  he  enjoyed,  upon 
tlie  whole,  tolerably  good  health  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  the  year  1853  he  edited  a  volume  of  sermons  by  his 
deceased  friend,  the  Bev.  Robert  Buchanan,  minister  of  the 
second  United  Associate  Congregation,  Dalkeith,  who  died 
1st  September,  1850.  To  the  volume  he  prefixed  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  extending  to  sixty-four  pages.  In  that  memoir 
he  enters  at  some  length  on  what  is  called  "  the  Voluntary 
Question."  On  that  question  his  sentiments  were  very 
decided  To  the  doctrine  that  magistrates,  or  civil  rulers 
as  such,  ought  not,  in  any  circumstances,  under  the  New 
Testament  economy,  to  afford  special  encouragement  to  the 
true  religion,  he  was  strongly  opposed.  Looking  only  at 
the  direct  and  immediate  ends  of  their  office — the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  and  order  of  society — he  could  not  see  how 
it  was  wrong  for  civil  rulers  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  true 
religion,  which  is  the  most  powerful  conservator  of  the  peace 
and  order  of  society,  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends. 
But  he  took  a  higher  ^riew  of  the  subject  than  this.  Linking 
magistracy  with  the  mediatorial  throne  of  Christ,  he  argued 
that  it  had  something  more  to  do  for  Him  than  is  usually 
admitted  by  the  advocates  of  the  system  he  was  opposing. 
In  pursuing  the  argument,  he  may  sometimes  give  an 
opponent  an  advantage,  by  not  being  sufficiently  close  and 
cautious ;  but  the  discussion  exhibits  much  shrewdness  and 
point,  with  a  considerable  infusion  of  the  sarcastic. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  began  to  study, 
more  closely  than  he  had  done  before,  the  lives  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformers.  This  led  him  to  a  course  of  reading  which 
diverted  his  mind  from  brooding  over  his  severe  bereave- 
ment, and  which  afforded  him  much  mental  enjoyment,  from 
the  interesting  information  with  which  his  mind  was  brought 
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into  contact.  -While  engaged  in  this  field  of  study,  the 
history  and  character  of  John  "Welsh,  minister  of  Ayr,  par- 
ticularly attracted  his  attention.  All,  however,  that  he 
intended  at  first  was  to  write  only  such  a  sketch  of  his  life 
as  would  form  a  series  of  short  articles  in  some  religious 
periodical,  along  with  other  articles  of  a  similar  description. 
Several  of  these  articles  appeared  in  "  The  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Kecord  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland," 
in  1854,  under  the  title,  "Tales  of  the  Reformation,"  namely, 
"  The  Musselburgh  Miracle,"  ^  «  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  John 
Craig,"  colleague  of  John  Knox,  and  a  portion  of  the  Life  of 
John  Welsh. 

"  These  papers,"  says  Dr  Wylie,  who  then  edited  that 
periodical,  "  were  written  with  not  a  little  literary  taste  and 
historical  acumen.  They  were  appreciated,  I  have  reason  to 
know,  by  the  more  intelligent  readers  of  the  Record.  This 
determined  Mr  Young's  future  life-work;  for,  feeling  himself 
fettered  and  cramped  by  the  narrow  limits  to  which  stem 
necessity  compelled  me  to  restrict  him,  he  came,  by  a  not 
unnatural  recoil,  to  form  the  resolution  of  writing  an  inde- 
pendent work,  in  which  he  might  have  fiiU  scope  for  that 
ever-growing  store  of  materials  which  continued  research  was 
accumulating  in  his  hands.  The  Reformer  who  most  excited 
his  admiration,  and  who,  he  thought,  had  had  least  justice 
done  him,  was  John  Welsh ;  and  on  *  Welsh'  henceforward 
all  his  labours  were  concentrated.  How  fitted  he  was  for 
his  task,  by  admiration  of  the  man,  and  by  enlightened 
appreciation  of  his  principles  and  his  cause,  I  need  not  say. 
The  Reformers  were  henceforward  his  companions.    He  may 

^  The  "  Musselburgh  Mirade "  was  reprinted,  with  some  improve- 
ments, in  the  Daily  Review  for  July  1864,  and  was  afterwards  copied 
into  the  Ladies'  Journal,  and  several  other  newspapers. 
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be  said  to  have  lived  amongst  them,  and  to  have  become 
familiar  with  their  sayings,  their  modes  of  thought,  and  the 
habits  of  their  daily  lives." 

Whilst  the  Life  of  Welsh  now  became  his  chief  work  down 
to  the  close  of  his  Ufe,  he  yet  proceeded  quite  leisurely, 
taking  it  rather  as  a  recreation  than  as  a  toil,  and  other 
subjects  would  not  infrequently,  at  the  same  time,  engage 
his  studies  and  his  pen.  To  collect  together,  and  to  present 
in  chronological  order,  and  in  an  extended  form,  all  the  facts 
relating  to  the  Life  of  Welsh,  was,  no  doubt,  necessarily  a 
work  of  time  and  of  much  labour;  but,  being  diffused  over 
many  years,  the  labour  was  never  burdensome. 

To  the  task  of  searching  for  materials  Mr  Young  devoted 
himself  with  much  interest  and  spirit.  For  information  he 
was  ever  on  the  outlook.  With  this  view,  he  explored  con- 
temporary printed  works  now  little  read,  and  some  of  them 
not  readily  accessible.  The  manuscripts  deposited  in  the 
Advocates*  Library  and  in  her  Majesty's  General  Register 
House,  Edinburgh,  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  London,  and 
in  the  municipal  archives  of  Kirkcudbright  and  of  Ayr,  as 
well  as  other  manuscript  documents,  were  tracked  with  all 
the  ardoTir  with  which  the  huntsman  is  bent  upon  the  chase. 

In  his  eagerness  to  obtain  information  concerning  Welsh's 
life  in  France,  he  addressed  many  letters  to  literary  men  in 
that  kingdom,  and  prepared  and  printed  the  circular  referred 
to  in  his  Preface  to  his  work.  In  that  circular  he  espe- 
cially inquired  fop  a  copy  of  Welsh's  work,  entitled  "L' Arma- 
geddon de  la  Babylon  Apocalyptique,"  which  he  wished  to 
purchase,  the  only  copy  of  the  book  which  he  knew  to  exist 
being  that  in  the  British  Museum.  From  it  he  had  made  a 
number  of  extracts  when  in  London  in  September,  1854; 
but  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  copy,  which  he  might  at 
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all  times  have  beside  him  for  examination.  The  circular  he 
had  prepared  was  extensively  distributed  among  learned 
men  in  France.  This  had  the  effect  of  exciting  among  Pro- 
testants in  that  country  an  interest  in  the  history  of  Welsh  ; 
and  it  brought  to  light  one  or  two  copies  of  the  "Armaged- 
don," while  it  enhanced  the  price  of  the  book.  An  article  on. 
Welsh,  which  is  almost  his  printed  circular  verbatim,  appeared 
in  "  Le  Bulletin  de  la  Society  de  THistoire  de  Protestan- 
tisme  Franj^ais  "  in  1857,  p.  19.  He  corresponded  with  the 
Messieurs  Haag,  the  editors  of  "  La  Protestante  ou  Vies  des 
Protestants  Fran^ais,"  kc, ;  and  it  was  by  this  means  that  a 
short  notice  of  Welsh  appeared  in  that  valuable  work. 

His  efforts  to  obtain  information  concerning  Welsh  in 
France  were  fruitless.  But  in  other  quarters  he  was  more 
successful.  By  his  persistent,  devoted  energy  to  this  one  sub- 
ject he  succeeded  in  collecting  probably  all  the  information 
that  can  now  be  acquired  concerning  Welsh,  unless,  perhaps, 
a  few  of  his  stray  letters  to  some  ladies  of  rank  may  yet  be 
found  in  the  repositories  of  some  of  our  noble  families. 

At  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  com- 
memorated at  Edinburgh  in  August,  1860,  our  author  read 
an  excellent  paper  on  the  "Common"  or  "Grodlie"  Band  of 
December,  1557,  which  was  drawn  up,  sworn,  and  sub- 
scribed by  a  number  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  as 
the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scotland  were  then 
designated.  This  paper  on  the  earliest  extant  Band  or 
Covenant  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  besides  obtaining  a 
place  in  the  volume  containing  the  various  papers  read  on 
that  occasion,  was  published  separately,  somewhat  enlarged. 
It  was  favourably  reviewed  in  several  newspapers. 

Ampng  other  commendatory  reviews  was  one  by  Mr 
Young's  friend,  Mr  Forsyth,  which  appeared  in  the  "Perth- 
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shire  Courier."  Our  author,  so  far  from  aflfecting  to  be  indif- 
ferent about  the  estimate  formed  of  his  literaiy  efforts  by 
his  friends,  was  much  gratified  and  encouraged  when  these 
efforts  met  with  their  approval;  and,  having  seen  this  re- 
view, lie  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  reviewer,  which 
b^ins  as  follows:  "  My  dear  Sir, — That  genuine  friendship 
is  a  thing  making  itself  to  be  felt,  rather  than  seen,  is  a 
truth  which  I  have  long  believed.  Seldom,  however,  has  it 
been  more  forcibly  brought  home  to  my  very  heart  than  by 
your  kind  communication  of  yesterday,  with  a  *  Perthshire 
Courier'  of  November  8,  containing  your  article  on  the 
*  Godlie  Band.' " 

Only  a  few  months  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mr  For- 
syth was  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labours. 
The  emotions  with  which  Mr  Young  received  the  painful 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  this  estimable  friend  and  com- 
panion of  his>youth  may  be  learned  from  a  letter,  dated  6th 
March,  1861,  which  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Mr  Gilfillan. 

"  You  will  have  heard,  no  doubt — ^for  bad  news  travels 
fiast — of  the  decease  of  our  beloved  friend,  Mr  Forsyth.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  except  in  the  case  of  a  relation,  have  I  felt 
more  confounded  and  grieved  by  any  death  :  it  was  so  sud- 
den and  unexpected  What  renders  it  more  striking  and 
impressive  to  my  mind  is,  that  he  had  forwarded  to  me  from 
Perth  on  Tuesday  last  a  copy  of  the  *  Perthshire  Courier,' 
containing  an  account  of  a  meeting  held  at  Perth  on  the  Car- 
dross  case,  at  which  he  delivered  an  admirable  speech,  with 
respect  to  which  I  wrote  him  immediately  after.  By  the 
newspaper  account  he  was  taken  ill  on  Wednesday,  and  died 
yesterday.  You  may  remember  how,  when  you  and  he  met 
here  at  dinner,  at  the  time  of  the  Synod,  I  exacted  a  pro- 
mise from  him,  which,  no  doubt,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
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fulfilled,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  spend  next  Synod 
s3ason  under  this  roof ;  and  I  reminded  him  of  his  engage- 
ment not  long  ago. 

"  Thus  has  another  of  our  coevals  fallen.  Who  shall  fall 
next,  God  knows;  it  is  well  we  don't.  Meanwhile,  a  voice  of 
thunder  rolls  along— a  voice  full  of  majesty,  and  with  the  high 
behest,  *Be  ye  also  ready;'  trhile  another  smaller  voice  says, 
*  Come,  come  up  hither,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is 
come.'  Oh,  to  be  ready — ready  in  state,  ready  in  frame  ! 
Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord,  when  He  cometh, 
shall  find  *  ready.'  And  happy  he  who  can  say,  *  Whether 
I  live,  I  live  unto  the  Lord;  and  whether  I  die,  I  die  unto 
the  Lord;  and  whether  T  live  or  die,  I  am  the  Lord's.' 
There  is  a  special  duty  devolved  upon  us,  who  are  alive  and 
remain  of  the  many  who  were  our  coevals  or  juniors,  and 
who  have  fallen  asleep,  and  that  is,  to  love  one  another 
more,  and  our  Redeemer  more  than  ever." 

Early  in  the  following  year,  our  author  wrote  a  review  of 
Mr  GilfiUan's  learned  and  able  work  on  "  The  Sabbath," 
which  appeared  in  the  number  of  the  "  Eclectic  Review "  for 
March. 

In  the  same  year  he  edited  the  Countess  of  Mar's  "  Arca- 
dia, or  Sanctuary,"  a  small  volume  containing  morning  and 
evening  meditations  or  prayers,  which  was  written  by  Mr 
James  Caldwell,  minister  of  Falkirk,  with  the  view  of  assist- 
ing the  devotions  of  that  lady,  and  which  originally  appeared 
at  Edinburgh  in  1625.  The  volume  is  preceded  by  a  Memoir 
of  the  Countess,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Young  with  much  care, 
and  containing  nearly  all  that  is  now  known  of  that  excel- 
lent woman.  This  publication  also  was  favourably  re- 
viewed in  several  newspapers  and  peiiodicals.  The  editor 
sent  copies  to  various  friends  and  literary  gentlemen,  among 
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others  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  Esq.,  author  of  "  The  Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great,"  <kc.,  informiDg  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  writing  the  Life  of  John  Welsh  It 
may  gratify  the  'reader  to  peruse  the  reply  of  a  critic  who 
occupies  a  foremost  place  among  our  original  and  popular 
literary  writers.     It  is  dated  Chelsea,  8th  September,  1862. 

**  Accept  thanks  for  your  pleasant  little  book  and  note,  which  have 
come  safe  to  hand  some  days  ago. 

"  The  '  Arcadia '  of  this  notable  lady  was  well  worth  printing ;  and  I 
read  with  pleasure  your  Introduction,  concisely  and  faithfully  done,  and 
an  agreeable  remembrancer  to  me  of  a  great  many  persons  and  things 
belonging  to  that  memorable  time.  You  give  due  references  and 
Touchers,  which  is  a  most  indispensable,  though  often  omitted,  requisite  ; 
— ^a  little  more  distinctness  in  specifying  what  book  you  meant  (its  place, 
year,  &c.)  would  sometimes  have  been  useful  to  me.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  art  in  doing  foot-notes  well  (in  the  right  measure,  at  the  right 
point,  lucidly,  at  once,  &c.  &c.),  as  there  is  in  doing  anything  whatever 
well/ 

'*  Welsh's  Biography,  if  he  could  be  made  conclusively  intelligible,  as 
at  least  the  public  Church-History  of  his  time  could  by  right  pains,  might 
be  a  very  acceptable  book ;  the  anti-Presbyterian  procedure  of  King 
James,  and  scenes  one  has  seen,  of  *'  all  the  women  gathered  weeping 
on  Leith  Sands,'  I  think  at  two  in  the  morning,  'as  Welsh  and  contorts 
lifted  anchor  for  exile,'  &c.  &c.,  represent  a  vivid  state  of  things  in 
what  has  now  fallen  altogether  blank  to  common  Scotch  readers.  Mr 
David  Laing  printed  somewhere,  not  many  years  ago,  certain  letters 
from  Welsh  in  his  exile — (''I  dwine  and  dee!"  was  a  phrase  in 
one  of  them) — which  to  me  were  considerably  instructive  as  to  his 
affairs,  and  him.  Mr  Laing,  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  is  worth  all  living 
aids  put  together  in  regard  to  such  a  matter. 

"I  fear,  however,  there  will  be  a  great  scarcity  of  real  documents  as  to 
Welsh.  At  Ayr,  I  suppose,  there  will  be  nothing ; — unless,  perhaps,  his 
old  kirk  is  still  head  uppermost,  in  an  indisputable  way  ?  In  Dumfries- 
shire (in  Glenesland,  Upper  Kithsdale),  you  will  still  find  the  name  of 
Colleston  sticking  to  a  patch  of  the  property  which  was  his  father's ;  but, 
except  that,  and  perhaps  some  inferences  (of  small  moment)  deducible 
from  that,  I  doubt  nothing  more  whatever. 

"Wishing  you  good  speed  in  this,  or  in  something  else  that  is  good,  T 
remain,"  &c. 
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In  his  answer  to  Mr  Carlyle^s  letter,  dated  15th  Sep- 
tember, Mr  Young  thus  writes : — "  I  was  favoured  with  your 
letter,  of  the  8th  instant  ...  I  felt  not  a  little  gratified  by 
the  terms  in  which  you  speak  of  the  little  book,  and  of  my 
Introduction,  embodying,  as  these  do,  the  judgment  of  one 
occupying  a'place  so  lofty  in  the  republic  of  letters.     .     .     . 

"  Touching  a  biography  of  Welsh,  I  have  to  say,  that  after 
intensely  studying  his  life  and  character,  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  man  of  his  own  time  whose  history  supplies  so 
many  scenes  of  dramatic  interest,  or  whose  life  is  more  sub- 
lime— sublime  by  reason  of  a  moral,  and  therefore  an  im- 
perishable grandeur.  Nor  do  I  wonder  to  find  his  name 
constantly  associated  by  the  great  and  the  good  of  his  own 
and  succeeding  times,  with  the  names  of  Wishart,  Willock, 
Knox,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Reformation.  Your  fear  that 
there  will  be  a  great  scarcity  of  documents  is,  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you,  without  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
an  exuberance  of  materials,  and  one  great  difficulty  I  have 
felt  is  how  best  to  arrange  and  compress  them.  This  is  true 
from  the  year  after  he  entered  on  public  life,  down  to  near 
the  close  of  his  sojourn  in  France/' 

The  last  paper  written  by  our  author  was  an  elaborate 
review  of  the  superb  edition  of  "  The  Works  of  John  Knox," 
edited  by  Mr  Laing.  This  critique  appeared  in  the  Daily  i?«- 
w«(^  in  May,  1864;  and  it  was  afterwards  published  separately, 
with  a  portrait  of  Knox,  being  a  lithograph  of  the  portrait 
which  is  given  in  Theodore  Beza's  "Icones."  The  lithograph, 
executed  by  W.  <fe  A.  K.  Johnston,  is  an  exact  copy ;  and 
this  portrait  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  existing  true  likeness 
of  the  Scottish  Reformer.  It  gives  a  much  more  favourable 
idea  of  Knox's  personal  appearance  than  any  of  the  other 
portraits  of  him;  and  it  corresponds,  in  the  whole  expression, 
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SO  well  with  the  features  of  his  character,  as  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  his  life,  that  it  bears  almost  internal  evidence  of 
being  a  veritable  likeness. 

Besides  the  publication  of  the  pieces  mentioned,  and  the 
preparation  of  his  principal  work,  Mr  Young  maintained  a 
considerable  epistolary  correspondence  with  friends  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  country.  The  letters  he  received  in  reply 
he  carefully  preserved,  and  he  retained  copies  of  many  of  his 
own.  To  quote  from  these  letters  farther  than  has  been 
already  done  would  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this  sketch. 

We  now  come  to  the  closing  days  of  our  author.  In  the 
month  5f  January,  1865,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  cold, 
which  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  bronchitis.  In  the 
b^inning  of  this  illness,  and  during  its  progress,  his  con- 
stitution, though  enfeebled  by  long  infirmity,  seemed  as  if 
struggling  to  throw  off  the  disease ;  but,  at  other  times,  it 
seemed  as  if  baffled  in  the  effort,  and  his  strength  appeared 
gradually  to  diminish.  He  suffered  much  from  coughing, 
and,  indeed,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  complication  of  diseases. 
Under  his  illness,  everything  that  unremitting  care  and 
skilful  medical  treatment  could  do  for  him  was  done.  This 
contributed  to  allay  his  sufferings,  and  it  may  be  to  prolong 
somewhat  his  days.  But  his  maladies  defied  all  the  appli- 
ances of  domestic  attention  and  medical  skill. 

For  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  his  illness, 
neither  he  himself  nor  his  friends  were  apprehensive  of  dan- 
ger. From  his  long  infirm  health,  he  himself  believed  that 
his  continuance  on  earth  could  not  be  long,  and  his  mind  had 
been  familiar  with  the  contemplation  of  death.  He  often 
expressed  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch  his  surprise  that  he 
had  lived  so  long,  when  he  thought  of  the  bodily  affliction 
he  had  suffered,  and  of  the  many  younger  and  stronger  than 
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himself  who  had  long  since  been  laid  in  the  dust ;  and  he 
more  than  once  repeated  these  lines  froui  Young, — 

**  When  in  this  vale  of  years  I  backward  look, 
And  miss  such  numbers, — numbers,  too,  of  such, 
Firmer  in  health,  and  greener  in  their  age, 
And  stricter  on  their  guard,  and  fitter  far 
To  play  life's  subtle  game,  I  scarce  believe 
1  still  survive." 

Young's  Night  ThougkU,  Night  iv. 

Yet,  as  he  had  continued  to  live  for  many  years  under  much 
infirmity,  this  very  circumstance  tended  to  divert  his  mind 
from  the  thoughts  of  immediate  danger  under  a  ne^  attack 
of  disease ;  and,  in  so  far,  the  event  of  dissolution  may  be 
said  to  have  come  upon  him  at  a  time  unexpected.  Still,  for 
some  weeks  before  the  fatal  termination  of  his  illness,  he 
was  apprehensive  that  such  would  be  the  issue,  and  he 
applied  his  thoughts  to  the  solemn  subjects  of  death  and 
eternity.  The  state  of  his  mind  may  be  gathered  from  some 
touching  notes  of  portions  of  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips, 
which,  with  pious  care,  were  immediately  committed  to 
writing  by  his  devoted  daughter. 

"  A  few  recollections  of  my  dear  father,  from  some  jottings 
of  my  own  taken  at  the  time. 

"On  Saturday,  11th  March,  he  said,  *I  wish  I  could  say, 
like  Simeon  of  old,  in  the  same  frame  of  mind.  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation !  * 

"Monday,  13th,  he  said,  'My  desire  is  Christ  and  His 
glory.  I  feel  all  other  things  to  be  but  loss  as  compared 
with  that.' 

"  Tuesday,  14th,  he  said,  *  In  finishing  my  course,  I  desire 
to  add  my  feeble  testimony  that  Christ  has  been  faithful. 
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After  he  had  made  some  other  remarks  which  led  me 
naturally  to  say,  *  But  you  made  sure  of  heaven  long  ago,* 
he  replied,  in  a  very  hard  voice,  *  /  did,  I  did;  forty  years 
ago  and  more/ 

"  On  the  same  day  he  was  visited  by  a  respected  elder  of 
the  Church.  He  greeted  his  friend  with  these  words :  *  I 
am  just  waiting  for  His  salvation/  The  elder  began  to  re- 
peat the  130th  psalm;  and  when  he  began  the  verses,  my 
father  immediately  joined  him  and  concluded  them.  Thus 
he  repeated  almost  the  whole  psalm. 

"On  the  16th  his  thoughts  and  his  words  turned  much 
upon  Christ's  finished  work.  I  read  to  him  the  45th  psalm. 
After  I  had  ended,  he  said,  *  If  my  voice  could  fill  this  room, 
and  even  all  the  house,  I  could  not  express  how  sweet  I  feel 
that  psalm  to  be.'  He  then  sung  with  me,  with  his  natu- 
rally strong  voice,  the  23rd  psalm.  When  I  was  leaving 
him  for  the  night,  he  said,  *  Though  I  die  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  I  trust  in  His  perfect  righteousness.  Don't  dis- 
tress yourself  about  me.  All  His  dealings  must  be  for  the 
best;'  and  he  gave  me  his  blessing  in  these  grand  old  words: 
*The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee;  the  Lord  make  his 
face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee ;  the  Lord 
lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.' 
(Num.  vi.  24-26). 

"  *I  have  much  need,'  he  said  at  another  time,  *  to  cry  for 
forgiveness.  My  only  solace  is  this — I  have  redemption 
through  His  blood.' 

"  He  frequently  said,  *  O  if  God  would  but  grant  me  one 
more  year — would  give  me  a  little  new  lease  of  life,  Hezekiah- 
like,  that  I  might  finish  my  work !  *  referring  to  his  Life  of 
Welsh.  He,  however,  expressed  himself  as  being  quite 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  whatever  it  should  be  concern- 
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ing  ^™  *  It  becomes  not  any  creature,'  said  he,  addressing 
God,  *to  repine  at  any  thing  Thou  doest.  "While  deep 
calleth  unto  deep,  I  would  take  the  comfort  inspired  by  these 
other  words:  The  Lord  Ml  command  His  loving-kindness 
in  the  day-time,  and  in  the  night  his  song  shall  be  with  me. 
Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soull'" 

A  passage  to  the  same  effect  as  this  last  may  here  be  quoted 
from  our  friend's  household  book.  After  relating  the  dying 
exercises  of  his  parents,  his  mother-in-law  and  his  wife,  the 
texts  of  Scripture  from  which  they  found  comfort,  and  which 
they  repeated  before  death,  he  thus  writes : — "  O,  in  what 
words  shall  my  own  dying  confession  run !  Of  the  people  of 
God  commemorated  in  Hebrews,  chap.  xL  1-13  verses,  it  is 
affirmed,^ — *  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the 
promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,'  <fec.  I  earnestly 
pray  that  thou  wouldst  recover  me,  and  add  somewhat  to 
the  length  of  my  days.  Life  is  sweet  to  nature;  but  I  am 
like  a  tree  which  has  long  cumbered  the  gi'ound,  and  alas ! 
alas !  have  been  a  very  unprofitable  servant — &  sinner  of  the 
worst  stamp,  I  fear  from  youth  to  age.  The  deepest  peni- 
tence becomes  me,  and  the  only  ray  of  hope  for  me  is  founded 
on  the  Great  Sacrifice  offered  on  Calvary."f  The  sincerity 
and  humility  of  this  language,  which  was  written  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  before  his  death,  are  evident;  it  is 
the  language  of  nature  and  of  the  Christian.  The  Saviour 
himself  shrunk  from  drinking  the  bitter  cup,  though,  of 
course,  his  cup  was  very  different  from  ours.  And  in  the 
near  prospect  of  appearing  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God, 
a  prospect  so  solemn,  so  awful,  the  best  of  men  will  feel  and 
acknowledge — ^for  alas!  what  are  the  best  in  the  eyes  of 
Infinite  purity] — that  the  spirit  and  the  prayer  of  the  publi- 
can are  the  spirit  and  the  prayer  most  appropriate  for  them, 
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"Grod  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner;"  and  that  their  safety 
wholly  lies  in  clinging,  though  with  trembling  arms,  to  Tfm 
alone  who  is  mighty  to  save. 

During  the  course  of  Mr  Young's  illness,  I  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  him;  and  he  repeatedly  expressed  to 
me  his  wish,  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being  removed  by  death, 
I  should  do  what  was  necessary  to  prepare  his  Life  of  Welsh 
for  the  press.  Entertaining  for  a  considerable  time  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  I  waived  the  subject  by  expressing  my  hope 
that  he  would  be  spared  to  give  himself  the  finishing  hand 
to  his  work.  On  the  evening  of  the  1 7th  of  March,  two  and 
a-half  days  before  his  death,  when  I  visited  him,  he  spoke  in 
more  urgent  terms  than  before  on  that  subject.  Almost 
hopeless  now  of  his  recovery,  though  his  dissolution  did  not 
appear  to  be  so  near  as  it  was,  I  engaged  to  do  what  I  could 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  lay  so  near  his 
heart.  He  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  his 
conversation  was  eminently  Christian  and  edifying.  I  saw 
him  again  on  Sabbath  evening,  the  night  before  he  died.  At 
the  moment  of  his  departure  he  was  quite  sensible,  and  by  a 
monosyllable  he  expressed  his  faith  and  hope  in  the  only 
Saviour.  He  died  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock,  on  Monday, 
the  20th  of  March,  1865.  Notices  of  his  death  and  character 
appeared  on  the  following  day  in  the  "Caledonian  Mercury" 
and  "  Daily  Review." 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  24th  of  the 
month.  To  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  a 
considerable  number  of  his  friends  assembled  at  his  house. 
The  devotional  services  were  suitably  and  solenmly  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Philip,  whose  ministry  he  attended, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr  George  Johnston.  The  body  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Gi-ange  Cemetery,  and  deposited  in  the  same 
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grave  in  which  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  his  beloved 
wife. 

This  event  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  For  many  years  I  had  enjoyed  close  fellowship  with 
the  departed.  I  had  received  many  proofs  of  the  sincerity 
and  warmth  of  his  friendship,  and  on  his  friendly  offices  I 
could  always  calculate  with  certainty.  I  had  entered  with 
interest  into  the  literary  subjects  which  occupied  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  during  the  time  that  he  was  engaged  on  the  Life 
of  Welsh,  we  had  so  often  talked  over  together  the  whole 
subject  that  I  had  become  familiar  with  his  work  in  all 
its  details.  I  therefore  felt  that  the  shaft  of  death  had 
come  very  near  me,  and  that  I  had  lost  a  friend  whose 
departure  I  had  cause  to  mourn.  But  while  the  law  of 
nature  prompts  us  to  feel  and  to  regret  the  separations  which 
afflict  us,  yet,  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  things,  looking 
beyond  the  seen  and  the  temporal  to  the  unseen  and  the 
eternal,  we  need  not  regret  the  death  of  true  Christian  men. 
By  this  means  the  stupendous  plan  of  heaven  in  gathering 
all  the  ransomed — ^the  spirits  of  all  the  just  made  perfect — 
into  one  great  assembly,  is  advancing  onward  to  its  com- 
pletion; and  the  glorious  resurrection  morning  shall  for  ever 
dissipate  all  that  is  now  distressing  in  death  and  bereave- 
ment.    (1  Thes.  iv.  13,  14;  Rev.  xiv.  13.) 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  gather  into  one  view  the  ele- 
ments of  the  character  of  my  late  friend.  Some  of  his  quali- 
ties have  been  made  evident  from  the  documents  already  pre- 
sented. A  few  characteristics,  not  so  clearly  brought  out, 
may  here  be  added.  The  first  I  shall  mention  was  his  ex- 
treme sensibility,  which  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
uncommon  delicacy  of  his  nervous  organization.  But  this 
peculiarity  was  not  self-engrossing.     Linked  with  the  Chris- 
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tian  graces,  it  gave  greater  strength  to  some  of  them.     It 
strengthened  liis  sympathies  witli  others  in  their  sorrows  ; 
and  from  the  peculiar  force  with  which  affictions,  personal 
and  relative,  pressed  on  liis  mini,  patience  in  him  under 
aiBictions  was  a  higher  attainment  than  in  others  who  feel 
less  the  infliction  jf  the  blow.     By  acts  of  kindness  he  was 
always  touched,  and  for  even  small  attentions  he  was  par- 
ticularly grateful.     On  the  other  hand,  ho  was  very  sensitive 
to  disrespect  or  neglect,  or  to  what  he  considered  to  be  such. 
By  matters  of  tins  kind  he  allowed  his  mind  to  be  more  dis- 
turbed than  his  friends  could  liave  wished.      It  is  in  this 
direction  that  Ids  fellow-men  would  judge  that  his  imperfec- 
tions were  to  be  found ;  but  the  Omniscient  One,  whose  eye 
penetrates  deeper  than  the  eyes  of  men,  discovers,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  what  is  most  blameworthy  in  us  all  in 
other  things  than  in  those  which  may  mainly  arise  from  con- 
stitutional or  physical   temperament.      In  contributing  to 
Christian  and  benevolent  objects,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  liljeral,  according  to  his  means.     His  friends  he  was  ever 
ready  to  assist  by  his  counsel,  and  in  other  ways.     In  their 
temporal  welfej^  he  took  a  true  interest,  and  to  advance  it 
he  was  ready  to  put  himself  to  no  inconsiderable  trouble. 
He  indeed,  without  any  solicitation  on  their  part,  would 
occupy  his  mind  in  devising  plans  by  which  he  might  pro- 
mote their  temporal  advantage,  and  if,  in  his  intercourse 
with  others,  an   opportunity  occurred  of  serving  them,  he 
was  sure  not  to  allow  it  to  pass  unimproved.     He  was  very 
hospitable.     TJie  society  of  his  friends  he  much  enjoyed,  and 
his  fellowship  with  them  he  enlivened  by  his  geniality  of 
disposition,  liis  intelligence,  and  his  humour,  for  which  he 
had  a  strong  propensity,  but  which  was  always  harmless.    In 
judging  of  the  character  and  actions  of  other  men,  he  was 
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considerate  and  charitable,  and  he  was  attracted  by  good 
men  to  whatever  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  they  be- 
longed. On  every  fitting  occasion  his  deep  religious  feeling 
manifested  itself ;  but  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion  he 
was  not  ostentatious.  He,  indeed,  frequently  observed  that 
religious  appeai*ances  are  so  often  put  on  to  serve  worldly 
purposes,  that  he  thought  it  was  best  rather  to  endeavour 
always  to  act  under  the  influence  of  Christian  principle  than 
to  make  a  show  of  one's  religion. 

Not  to  extend  these  remarks,  I  shall  simply  add  the  clos- 
ing portion  of  Mr  Gilfillan's  reminiscences  already  repeatedly 
quoted. 

"  The  period  of  life  which  succeeded  Mr  Young^s  retire- 
ment from  a  ministerial  charge  to  his  death,  was  only  one 
long-continued  illustration  of  the  power  of  religion  to  make 
its  possessor  cheerful  and  happy  in  affliction,  and  to  animate 
the  mind  to  energy  and  perseverance  in  doing  good  even 
when  the  body  is  the  seat  of  perpetual  alternations  of  lassi- 
tude and  infirmity.  There  were,  indeed,  circumstances  which 
favoured  him.  He  had  none  of  the  anxieties  of  poverty. 
He  was  in  the  city  which  he  loved — Edinburgh,  with  its 
unsurpassed  natural  beauties,  its  intellectual  society,  its  lite- 
rary treasures,  its  religious  advantages,  its  old  associations, 
its  revived  and  new  acquaintanceships,  its  family  ties.  But 
such  a  mind  as  his  must  be  active,  and  can  be  happy  in  any 
place.  He  doubtless  felt,  at  firsts  as  if  his  occupation  were 
gone.  He  attempted,  however,  to  perpetuate  in  some  mea- 
sure its  duties  and  enjoyments.  For  some  time  he  continued 
to  prepare  discourses,  and  the  pulpit  of  a  friend  was  occa- 
sionally occupied.  His  pen,  too,  was  in  frequent  requisition 
for  communicating  with  his  friends,  and  in  preparing  useful 
papers  and  volumes  for  the  press.     Of  the  means  of  doing 
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good  in  which  he  engaged,  one  merits  special  mention.  His 
Life  of  John  Welsh  was,  during  many  of  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  his  engrossing  engagement,  leading  him  into  a  course  of 
extensive  reading,  and  of  laborious  research,  supplying  an 
object  of  interest  and  incitement  by  which  his  sufferings  from 
bereavement  and  ill-health  were  alleviated,  and  resulting  in 
a  publication,  destined,  as  we  trust,  to  be  not  only  a  lasting 
monument  of  his  own  piety  and  erudition,  but  an  eminent 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  religion. 

"When,  on  coming  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  he  considered  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  attach  himself  to  the  United   Original 
Secession  Church,   and  to  the   congregation   of  which  the 
younger  Dr  M^Crie   was   then   minister,  this   change   had 
no  effect   in  cooling  his  regard   for  former  friends.     And 
who  that  enjoyed  his  friendship  can  ever  forget   his   hil- 
arity and  glee  when  he  gave  forth  the  coruscations  of  his  rich 
but  peculiar  humour — ^the  pathos  of  those  ever- varied  prayers 
which  arose  from  a  full  heart  and  eloquent  tongue  at  the 
domestic  altar — the  tears  of  affection  which  he  shed  as  he 
spoke  of  dear  relatives  in  glory — ^the  withering  indignation 
with  which  he  described  the  doers  of  wrong  things,  whether 
in  former  or  in  present  times — and  the  glow  of  delight  which 
overspread  his  countenance  as  he  descanted  on  the  Scottish 
worthies,  or  on  the  still  nobler  theme  of  *  the  Chiefest  among 
ten  thousand]'     May  all  who  knew  this  man  of  Grod  so  live 
his  life  of  faith,  charity,  and  usefulness,  as  to  be  able  to  say 
with  him  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  *  I  would  not 
part  with  my  interest  in  Christ  for  a  thousand  worlds,'  and 
as  to  leave  their  surviving  friends  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  has 
been  the  iasues  of  their  life  and  death  in  the  unseen  world  !  *' 

Having  given  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  author,  I  shall 
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not  say  more  than  a  very  few  words  in  regar«l  to  my  edi- 
tf >rial  labours.  The  manuscript  of  the  Life  of  Welsli  I  found 
in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation  for  the  press,  and  in  a 
state  wJiich  exhibited  the  author's  devotion  to  his  subject. 
Of  the  portion  extending  from  the  commencement  of  Welsh's 
life  to  his  banishment  to  France,  the  number  of  transcripts 
varied  from  three  to  six — each  successive  transcript  being^ 
intended  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  preceding,  though 
several  of  them  are  the  same  with  only  a  few  verbal  differ^ 
ences.  Of  the  period  of  Welsh's  life,  extending  from  his 
banishment  to  France  to  the  close  of  his  life,  there  aro  only- 
two  transcripts,  and  of  the  notices  given  of  his  children  there 
is  01  dy  one.  In  preparing  a  copy  for  the  press,  while  keep- 
ing all  the  transcripts  in  view,  I  have  chiefly  followed  such 
of  the  transcripts  of  each  portion  as  appeared  to  be  the  most 
perfect.  The  duties  of  editor  I  have  endeavoured  to  perform, 
with  care,  and  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  intentions  of  the  author.  I  have  indeed  felt,  in  some 
respects,  the  responsibility  greater  than  if  the  work  had 
been  my  own. 

I  have  only  in  conclusion  to  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  David  Laing,  Es(j[.,  editor  of  "  The  Works  of  John  Knox," 
&c.,  who,  in  compliance  with  a  promise  made  to  the  author, 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  has  regularly  examined  the 
proofs  in  the  progress  of  the  volume  through  the  press,  and 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  important  suggestions. 
This  has  secured  the  greater  accuracy,  and  has  in  all  respects 

been  of  much  advantage  to  the  work. 

J.  A. 

Edinburgh,  February  9,  1866. 
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The  Eeformation  from  Popery  in  Scotland  obtained  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1560;  and  great  were 
ti[ie' advantages,  both  immediate  and  ulterior,  which  it  gained 
by  that  sanction.  Exchanging  places  with  their  antagonists, 
the  Reformers  tten  became  the  ruling  party;  the  fires  of 
persecution,  which  had  so  recently  l^lazed,  were  finally  extin- 
guished; and  a  security,  previously  unknown,  was  acquired 
for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  and  civil  freedom.  Let  it  not, 
however,  be  thought,  that  the  Reformation  was  completed  at 
that  period,  or  that  it  was  even  then  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger.  With  aU  his  prowess,  Knox  found  it  no 
easy  task  to  retain  the  vantage-ground  which  he  had  won 
for  it,  and  arduous  still  was  the  struggle  which,  in  1572,  he 
bequeathed  to  his  successors.  Writing  in  that  year,  he 
speaks  of  the  "  feithfiil  that  God  of  his  mercy  should  appoint 
to  fight  after  him  in  these  last  and  most  wicked  days.'* 

Some  modem  authors,  forgetting  that  nations,  like  indivi- 
duals, arrive  at  a  high  pitch  of  improvement,  only  by  slow 
degrees,  have,  T  think,  greatly  over-rated  the  measure  of  the 
progress  which  the  reformed  religion  ha4  made,  as  regards 
the  number  of  its  adherents,  at  the  era  of  its  "establish- 
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ment,**  and  long  after.  They  speak  of  the  history  of  the 
Keformation  as  one  thing,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Keformed 
Church  as  another — a  distinction  without  a  difference;  while 
they  represent  the  period  which  preceded,  as  that  of  its 
infancy,  and  the  period  which  followed,  as  that  of  its  fall 
age.  Startling  as  the  affirmation  may  seem,  the  Church  of 
the  Beformation  was  still  in  its  infancy  at  the  time  of  its 
first  recognition  by  the  State,  and  for  many  years  subsequent 
to  that  period.  To  ratify  the  Tiews  and  aspirations  of  the 
Reformers  on  parchment  was  one  thing:  to  write  them  in 
the  hearts  and  habits  of  the  people  was  another.  The 
brevity  of  the  period  during  which  the  nation  had  been 
favoured  with  almost  any  means  of  religious  instruction, — 
for,  so  late  as  1543,  Edinburgh  was  still  '*  drowned  in  super- 
stition;"— ^the  few  instructors  to  be  had,  and  the  mean 
qualifications  of  most  of  the  persons  employed  as  such;  the 
testimonies  of  contemporary  documents  and  authors,  and 
of  respectable  authors,  not  far  fix)m  being  contemporary, 
such  as,  James  Melville,  Archibald  Simson,  and  David 
Calderwood, — ^these  and  other  considerations  serve  to  show, 
that  darkness  still  continued  to  brood  over  extensive  pro- 
vinces, and  that,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  there  "  remained  " 
as  yet  "  much  land  to  be  possessed." 

Among  the  persons  mercifully  raised  up  by  Providence 
to  defend,  and  carry  forward,  the  work  of  the  reformation  of 
religion  in  this  country,  John  Welsh,  who  was  successively 
minister  of  Selkirk,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Ayr,  and  afterwards  of 
Jonsac,  Nerac,  and  St  Jean  d'Angely,  in  France,  held  a  con- 
spicuous place.  Although  he  came  upon  the  stage  of  public  life 
at  a  period  comparatively  late,  he  was  no  less  truly  a  Reformer 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  reason  was,  that  the  work 
assigned  to  him  lay  in  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  into  which 
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the  reformed  order  of  things  had  hardly  penetrated-provinces 
where  the  battle  with  the  Papacy  had  still  to  be  fought,  - 
and  that  too  for  the  first  time.  How  high  he  stood  in  the 
estimation  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries 
and  of  a  long  series  of  later  authors,  I  need  not  stop  to 
rehearse.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  no  man,  of  what  was 
striijtly  speaking  his  own  time,  has  been  spoken  of  by  them 
in  terms  of  higher  eulogy.  "  That  divine  man,"  "  that  incom- 
parable man,"  "that  man  unparalleled,"  "that  heavenly, 
apostolical,  and  prophetic  man  of  God,"  "the  light  of  his 
age,"  are  some  of  the  expressions  by  which  they  indicate 
their  admiration  of  his  character.  Allied  indeed  to  the 
reverence  inspired  by  the  memory  of  the  great  fleformer  of 
Scotland,  is  that  by  which  he  was  long  and  all  but  univer- 
sally regarded. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  of  a  man  so  eminent, 

some  adequate  account  would  have  been  given  to  the  public 

long  before  now.     Yet  no  such  narrative  has  as  yet  appeared. 

Mr  Matthew  Crawford,  afterwards  minister  of  Eastwood, 

was  the  first  to  collect  such  facts  concerning  him,  as  he  had 

heard  from  persons  who  had  received  their  information  from 

those  that  knew  himj  or  as  he  had  found  in  books  and 

manuscripts,  and  to  digest  them  into  a  Memoir,  which  he 

prefixed  to  a  second  edition  of  Welsh's  Reply  to  Gilbert 

Brown,   Abbot  of  New  Abbey,   imder  the  new  title    of 

**  Popery  Anatomized,"  printed  at  Glasgow  in  1672.     Highly 

valuable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  this  account  of  him  is,  it  falls 

short,  in  almost  all  respects,  of  being  a  suitable  memorial. 

It    is,  besides,  wholly  inaccessible,  except  to  the  few  who 

possess  the  work  to  which  it  is  prefixed.     That  voluminous 

compiler,  Samuel   Clarke,   minister    of    St    Bennet    Fink, 

Ijondon,  has  given  a  Memoir  of  Welsh,  in  a  posthumous 
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work,  piinted  in  1683,  under  the  editorship  of  the  celebrated 
Bichard  Baxter.  John  Quick,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  author  of  the  ^'  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Reformata^" 
has  also  commemorated  him,  in  a  manuscript  work,  folio, 
preserved  in  Dr  Williams's  Library,  B4>dcro8S  Street^  London, 
bearing  the  title  ^^Icones  Sacrse  Anglicanse."  Welsh,  and 
Mr  Bobert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, are  the  only  Scotsmen  who  are  honoured  with  a  place 
in  this  collection,  which  embraces  the  lives  of  twenty  British 
divinea  Of  the  information  which  I  have  found  in  this 
work,  I  have  more  than  once  availed  myself  though  I  have 
derived  from  it  less  assistance  than  from  the  Synodicon.  In 
the  year  1703,  there  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  "The  History 
of  Mr  John  Welsh,  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Ayr,"  from  the 
pen  of  an  unknown  author,  who  is  now  ascertained  to  have 
been  Mr  James  Kirkton,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
about  the  period  of  the  Bevolution.  Kirkton's  short  account 
has  been  often  reprinted,  both  separately  and  in  combioation 
with  other  pieces.  It  is  prefixed  to  Welsh's  Sermons, 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1744,  in  12mo,  and  to  all  the 
numerous  editions  of  his  Sermons  which  have  appeared.  It 
finds  a  place  in  the  "  Biographia  Scoticana,  or  Scots  Worthies/* 
in  the  ^^  Biographia  Evangelica"  of  Erasmus  Middleton,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  voL  il,  London,  1780, 
8vo.;  and  in  "  Evangelical  Biography,"  vol.  iv.,  London, 
1807,  8vo.  It  is  the  authority  to  which  Dr  Thomas 
Murray,  in  what  he  says  of  Welsh  in  his  "  Literary  History 
of  Galloway,"  is  chiefly  indebted,  but  to  which  he  has  made 
some  valuable  additions;  and  it  is  the  source  from  which 
the  Life  of  Welsh,  in  Chambers's  "  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Eminent  Scotsmen,"  1833,  is  mainly  derived.  It  has 
been  again  reprinted  in  "  Select  Biographies,"  edited  for  the 
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Wodrow  Society  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  D.D.,  1845. 
"  It  may  be  regarded,"  says  Dr  Tweedie,  "  rather  as  sketch- 
ing some  passages  of  Welsh's  history,  than  as  presenting  a 
fall  delineation;  and  the  life  of  John  Welsh  has  yet  to  be 
writt^i."  Robert  Wodrow,  the  historian,  also  composed  a 
life  of  Welsh,  which  is  to  be  found  among  his  biographical 
manuscript  collections,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

The  late  Dr  M*Crie,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  the  life  of  a 
distinguished  contemporary  of  Welsh  —  that  of  Andrew 
Melville;  and  as  the  period  in  which  Melville  lived,  and  the 
transactions  in  which  he  took  part,  have  engaged  the  labours 
of  a  writer  so  eminent  and  so  comprehensive  as  Dr  M*Crie, 
whose  torch  illuminates  hot  only  the  principal  character  who 
%ures  in  his  narration,  but  all  the  chief  actors  of  that  age. 
Memoirs  of  Welsh  might  seem  uncalled  for;  but  that  work, 
however  complete  and  admirable,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
superseding  aU  other  narratives  of  persons  who  flourished  at 
thattime.  Eveiy  historical  personage  has  a  certain  indivi^ 
duaUty,  and  therefore  history,  of  his  own,  which  no  more 
admits  of  being  supplemented  by  the  history  of  any  other, 
than  the  portrait  of  one  person  can  supersede  that  of  another. 
In  point  of  fact,  only  a  few  brief  and  incidental  notices  of 
Welsh  are  to  be  found  in  Dr  M*Crie*s  Biographies. 

As  full  justice  has  never  yet  been  done  to  the  memory  of 
Welsh  by  friendly  pens,  so  the  deepest  injury  has  been  in- 
flicted on  his  memory  by  hostile  ones.  He  has  been  sub- 
jected to  all  manner  of  obloquy,  and  held  up  to  ridicule  as  a 
political  traitor  and  a.  dreaming  enthusiast  by  a  certain  class  of 
writers,  from  his  own  time  down  to  the  present.  To  rescue 
his  name  from  undeserved  reproach,  to  communicate  full  and 
authentic  details  of  his  history  from  original  authorities,  and 
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thus  to  exhibit  his  worth  and  greatness,  as  well  as  to  point 
out  the  important  lessons  taught  by  his  remarkable  life; — 
these  are  the  objects  at  which  I  have  aimed  at  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  If  I  have  at  all  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
these  aims,  and  should  this  publication  help  in  any  measure 
to  revive  the  memory  of  the  Great  Keformation,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  pure  religion  and  patriotism  by  holding 
up  to  public  view  one  of  the  most  illustrious  examples  of 
both  to  be  found  in  history,  I  shall  feel  myself  amply 
rewarded. 

In  a  narrative  like  the  following,  wh^re  so  many  inte- 
resting persons  and  strange  incidents  attract  our  attention, 
the  temptation  to  turn  aside  and  to  speak  of  them  is  often 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  is  apt  to  be  unduly  indulged 
Meanwhile,  the  person  principally  concerned  comes  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  story  of  one  multiplies  itself  into  that 
of  several.  It  is  not  improbable  that  I  have  fedlen  into  this 
error;  but  it  is  satis&ctory  to  think  that  what  the  narrative 
loses  in  imity  it  gains  in  variety,  and  that  the  labour  expended 
is  not  wholly  lost.  I  have  throughout  been  careful  to  mark 
my  authorities.  Historians  who  neglect  to  favour  their 
readers  with  this  important  information  may  be  truthful  and 
honest ;  but  they  leave  them  without  the  means  of  testing 
their  veracity. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  Work,  no  part  of  it  has 
afforded  me  greater  pleasure  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
period  of  Welsh's  residence  in  France.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  to  a  great  extent  new,  being  derived  from  mate- 
rials which  have  never  been  taken  advantage  of  by  any 
preceding  biographer.  I  refer  especially  to  Welsh's  corres- 
pondence, while  in  that  country,  with  his  Mend,  Boyd  of 
Trochrig,  which,  with  other  memorials,  exhibits  him  in  various 
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interesting  points  of  view.  This  portion  of  his  life  has 
afforded  me  the  additional  satisfaction  of  noticing  some  of 
his  French  contemporaries,  whose  history  and  character 
are  less  known  than  they  ought  to  be,  whether  we  consider 
their  singular  erudition,  the  sufferings  they  endured,  and  the 
patriotism  they  displayed,  in  struggling  for  their  religion  and 
Hbertiesj— a  struggle  in  which,  though,  from  the  over- 
whelming odds  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  they  did  not 
succeed,  they  are  not  the  less  entitled  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity. 

In   the  hope  of  finding  materials,  not  otherwise  to  be 
obtained,  respecting  Welsh  in  France,  I  prepared  and  printed 
a  circular  in  French,  containing  the  leading  fsucts  of  his 
history,  and  desiderating  information  on  various  points.     A 
much  respected  correspondent,  W.  L.  Laurence,  Esq.,  of  Seven 
Hampton  Manor,  near  Cheltenham,  an  accomplished  anti- 
quarian, and  largely  connected  with  literary  men  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  has  long  resided,  somewhat  extensively 
distributed  copies,   with,   however,   no  remarkable   result. 
To  this  gentleman  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging my  great  obKgations.     The  very  imperfect  state  of 
the  Protestant  memorials  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the 
havoc  which  was  made  upon  them,  both  before  and  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  is  well  known.     Louis 
XIY.  issued  an  Edict,  addressed  to  the  Intendants  of  the 
Provinces,  commanding  them  to  destroy  the  Records  of  the 
Church  Courts.     And  what  the  iron  hand  of  the  Bourbon 
had  left,  the  palsied  hand  of  Protestantism  itself  did  not 
care  to  retain,  and  at  last  dropped,  or  even  destroyed.     To 
give  an  example  of  this : — "  The  Church  Registers  of  Jamac 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  miserable  man,  who,  down  to  the 
Revolution  [at  the  close  of  the  last  century],  officiated  as 
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pafitor.  He  then  adopted  the  scepticism  of  the  revolutionaxy 
party,  and  gave  up  all  profession  of  religion.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  destroyed  the  Registers."  ^ 

In  preparing  these  Memoirs,  the  author  has  spared  no 
pains  in  collectiDg  materials  from  original  and  authentic 
sources,  including  the  public  and  other  Records,  printed  and 
manuscript;  and  in  digesting  them  into  what  he  hopes  will 
be  regarded  as  a  truthful  and  impartial  narrative.  If  the 
execution  is  in  some  d^ree  proportioned  to  the  excellence 
of  the  subject,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  may  anticipate 
that  this  work  will  be  received  with  a  measure  of  popular 
favour;  for,  of  all  the  distinguished  persons  who  adorned 
what  may  be  called  the  heroic  ages  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Scotland,  none  perhaps  is  entitled  to  a  more  revered 
and  a  more  affectionate  place  in  the  national  memory  than 
John  Welsh. 

^  Extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr  James  S.  Hine,  of 
Jamac,  September  28,  1857. 
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JOHN  WELSH,  A.M- 


PEEIOD    FIRST. 

FROM  HIS  BIRTH  IN  1568  TO  THE  OOMFLETION  OF  HIS  STUDIES  AT 
THE  CX)LLEGE  OF  EDINBUBOH  IN  1588. 

That  John  Welsh^  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family,  which  had  long  been  settled  in  the 
county  of  DnmMes,  is  aflSrmed  by  the  earliest  writers  of 
his  life,  by  Crawford,  Kirkton,  and  Wodrow.  That  this 
affirmation  is  well  founded,  is  now  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
by  ,his  father^s  last  will  and  testament,^  which  famishes 
various  particidars  concerning  the  family.     His  father,  who 

1  The  orthography  of  Welsh,  as  of  other  old  names,  assumes  different 
forms,  such. as  Walsch,  Welsch,  Welsche,  Welch,  Welche,  Walsh, 
Welshe,  Yelshe,  Welsh.  The  last  spelling  I  adopt,  as  being  that  which 
is  now  mostly  in  use.  In  writing  his  name,  Welsh  did  not  adhere  to  any 
one  of  the  forms.  On  all  important  occasions,  however,  he  wrote  it 
after  the  manner  of  the  Germans  (m  whose  language  it  signifies  strange, 
foreign),  by  interjecting  the  letters  sc  between  the  I  and  the  A.  The 
same  orthography  was  used  by  his  father,  and  by  other  members  of  the 
family  at  later  periods. 

2  See  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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was  of  the  same  name,  was  proprietor  of  GoUiston,  and  other 
lands,  in  the  parishes  of  Bunscore  and  Holywood,  Dumfries- 
shire.  His  mother^s  name  was  Marion  Greir;  but  her 
parentage  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering.  Whether 
she  was  related  to  some  of  the  landed  fiimilies  or  tenantry  of 
that  name,  who  then  lived  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  Greirs  of  Barjarg,  the  Greirs  of  Dalgoner,  the 
Greirs  of  Castlemadie,  or  two  persons  of  that  name,  men- 
tioned in  her  husband's  testament,  Gilbert  Greir,  in  Keir,  or 
James  Greir,  in  Penmortie,  is  uncertain. 

The  children  of  John  Welsh,  of  Colliston,  by  Marion 
Greir,  were  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
David,  succeeded  his  father  as  proprietor  of  Colliston,  and 
of  some  other  properties,  and  was  alive  and  active  in  1619. 
The  second  son  was  the  subject  of  this  biography.  The 
third,  who  was  named  Cuthbert,  appears  to  have  inherited 
certain  lands,  which  had  belonged  to  his  paternal  uncle, 
Cuthbert;  and  he  died  before  the  24th  of  June,  1629,  as  we 
learn  from  a  retour  of  that  date,  by  which  ^*  John  Welsh  is 
served  heir  to  his  father,  Cuthbert  Welsh,  of  Bum£tt,  in  the 
one-merk  land  of  old  extent,  the  forty-shilling  land  of  Bar- 
quhreggan,  called  Under  the  Wood,  within  the  parish  of 
Holywood."^  The  elder  daughter,  Margaret,  was  married  to 
Hector  Maxwell,  of  Fourmerkland,  a  person  of  property; 
and  Marion,  the  younger,  was  residing  at  Colliston,  un- 
married apparently,  in  1600. 

The  exact  year  in  which  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs  was 
bom  has  not  been  ascertained.  Of  several  years  which  have 
been  named,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  year.  1568  is 
the  correct  date.     The  place  of  his  birth,  there  seems  little 

^  Abbrev.  Betor.,  Dumfries,  No.  185.  By  aaother  retour  of  the 
same  date,  the  same  John  Welsh  is  served  ''heir  to  his  brother, 
Thomas,  in  the  teu'shilling  land  of  old  extent  of  Kilnes ;  and  in  the 
the  half-merk  land,  called  St  Michael's  Croft,  in  the  Barony  of  Holy- 
wood."— Ibid  No.  136. 
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reason  to  doubt,  was  Hs  father^s  house  at  CollistoiL  One  of 
his  biographers  indeed  speaks  of  "  Iroi^gray  in  Galloway  as 
the  place  of  his  nativity,"^  an  error  copied  by  later  writers; 
but  this  was  owing  to  a  mere  mistake  in  topography, — ^to 
the  supposition,  that  Colliston  was  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Irongray,  in  Galloway,  whereas  it  is  situated,  as  already  said, 
in-  the  parish  of  Dunscore,  in  the  shire  of  Dumfries. 

Welsh's  family  having  been  ancient,  and  of  some  worldly 
consideration,  we  not  unnaturally  desire  some  information 
respecting  his  remoter  ancestry.  Yet  none  is  to  be  found, 
and  this  is  not  at  all  surprising.  The  Border  literature  of 
early  date  is  the  scantiest,  as  well  as  the  rudest,  possible. 
Nor  does  any  tale  of  the  Border,  or  Border  Minstrelsy,  so 
rife  in  more  recent  times,  reach  back  to  the  Mediseval  ages. 
It  may  be  safely  conjectured,  that  Welsh's  remote  forefathers 
passed  their  days  in  addiction  to  the  natural  employments  of 
husbandry  and  the  pastoral  life,  save  when  called  to  defend 
their  possessions  from  hostile  incursions  by  the  English,  or 
to  take  part  in  those  barbarous  deadly  feuds  with  their  own 
oountr3anen,  which  were  so  characteristic  of  those  times,  and 
which  it  is  better  to  forget  than  to  remember.  Some  old 
documents,  which  preserve  the  memory  of  several  ecclesias- 
tical persons,  who  bore  the  name  of  Welsh,  and  who  were 
probably  more  or  less  nearly  connected  with  the  Welshes  of 
Ck)lliston,  may,  on  that  account,  here  claim  a  passing  notice. 
Among  these  persons  were  Nicolas  Welsh,  abbot  of  Holy- 
wood,  in  1488; 2  Bean  William  Welsh,  vicar  of  Tynrome, 
in  1530;^  and  somewhat  later.  Dean  Robert  Welsh,  vicar 
of  the  same  parish;  Gilbert  Welsh,  a  priest,  who  was  brother 
to  Dean  Robert;  and  John,  vicar  of  Dunscore,  who  was  also 

^  Kirkton. 

*  Acta  Dominorum  Concilii,  p.  106. 

^  Act.  Dom.  Gone.  xH.  182.  Obligingly  communicated  by  Joseph 
Robertson,  Esq.,  Keeper  of  Historical  Becords  in  her  Majesty's  Begister 
House. 
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related  to  the  Dean.  The  last-mentioiied  and  Dean  Robert 
accepted  offices  in  the  Beformed  Church  of  Scotland,  after  its 
establishment  by  the  civil  authority,  in  1560.^  Dean  Robert 
died  in  June,  1568.  His  testament  is  an  interesting  docu- 
ment,  and  from  the  light  wMch  it  throws  on  his  fiunily 
story,  I  have  been  induced  to  insert  an  abstract  of  it  in  the 
Appendix.  2 

To  a  man  of  Welsh's  talents  and  worth,  it  would  have 
been  no.  disparagement,  although  he  had  been  bom  in  an 
humble  condition.  But  from  the  facts  already  stated,  not  to 
mention  others  which  might  have  been  adduced,  it  appears 
that  he  was  descended  from  what  is  called  a  good  family. 
Whatever  honour,  then,  such  a  distinction  is  commonly 
held  to  confer,  must  be  justly  allowed  to  belong  to  him. 

An  inquiry  here  not  unnaturally  suggests  itself  When 
and  how  did  the  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  family  come 
to  know  aad  embra<5e  the  reformed  reHgion?  On  this  sub- 
ject no  information,  so  &r  as  my  researches  extend,  exists 
to  gratify  our  curiosity,  more  definite  than  what  may  be 
deduced  from  the  facets  already  noticed.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  proper  to  state,  that  Dumfries,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  enjoyed  some  small  means  of  illumination  from  a 
very  early  period.  In  1538  "Frere  Jerome,"  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  follower  of  Wycliffe,  itinerated  in  that  part 
.  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  so  successful  in  communicating  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  to  the  people,  that,  by  the  instigation 
of  the  Popish  bishop,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  bound 

^  In  the  "  Register  of  Minister,  Exhorters,  and  Headers,  after  the 
period  of  the  Beformation,"  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club,  are  found  the 
following  entries : — 

**  Dunscore — .John  Welche,  vicar  and  exhorter,  xx  merkis,  with  the 
thryd  of  his  vicarage  extendand  to  viij  li.  xvijs.  ixd. 

"  Tynrome — Kobert  Welche,  reidar,  the  thryd  of  his  vicarage  extend- 
and to  xxiij  li.  xiijs.  iiijd.'* 
^  See  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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in  irons  at  Dimi&ies.  He  was  the  person  whom,  under  the 
name  of  Jeronimns  Knssell,  Knox  has  so  warmly  celebrated, 
as  one  of  two  noble  martyrs  who  were  committed  to  the 
flames  at  Ayr,  in  the  year  following.  ^ 

In  connection  with  these  statements  touching  Frere 
Jerome,  we  are  reminded  of  a  tradition  handed  down  by 
Wodrow,  to  the  effect,  that  the  ancient  family  of  Grordon  of 
Earlston  in  Galloway  possessed  a  copy  of  Wycliffe's  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament^  which  was  read  at  meetings, 
clandestinely  lield  in  the  woods  around  Earlston  House,  and 
attended  by  inquiring  neighbours,  including  possibly  some  of 
the  Welshes,  whose  houses  were  not  hx  distant  from  Earlston 
House.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  it  was  Frere  Jerome  by 
whom  the  New  Testament  was  given  to  the  Gordons.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  volume  was  a  printed  copy  of 
Tyndale's  translation,  which  had  passed  through  numerous 
impressions  between  1526  and  1538.^ 

As  another  proof  of  the  early  introduction  of  the  Protestant 
£uth  into  the  south-west  of  the  kingdom,  it  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  that  John  Mackbray,  or  Mackbrair,  who  fled  to 
England  in  1538,  and  who  became  afterwards  so  notable  a 
preacher  there  and  elsewhere,  was  "a  gentleman  of  Galloway," 
and  not  unlikely  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Irongray,  where 
the  name  was  once  common.  To  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject,  it  may  be  added,  that  several  of  our  B>eformers,  at 
periods  considerably  later,  visited  this  remote  part  of  the 
kingdom.  William  Harlaw  preached  at  Dumfries  in  1558; 
Knox,  in  Dumfries  and  Galloway  in  1562 ;  and  John  Kow,  in 
Gralloway  in  1568.  Several  influential  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men belonging  to  those  parts  also  took  part  with  the 
Reformers  in  1560.* 

1  Knox's  Hist.  i.  63. 

s  Wodrow's  Histoiy,  iii.  108.  Offer's  Edition  of  Tyndale's  Transla- 
tion, with  a  Memoir  of  Tyndale.     London,  1836. 

3  MOrie's  Life  of  Enox.     Dr  Murray's  Literary  Hist,  of  Galloway, 
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Welsh  appears  to  have  passed  the  tender  years  of  child- 
hood at  Colliston.  The  rudiments  of  education  he  received 
partly  from  '*  his  religious  and  affectionate  £either,"  ^  and 
partly  at  a  school  in  the  parish  of  Dunscore.  The  parochial 
schools  of  Scotland,  although  they  did  not,  till  many  years 
after  the  legal  establishment  of  the  Beformation,  receive 
the  sanction  and  support  of  Government,  were  almost  coeval 
with  the  Reformed  Church  itself^  and  are  a  standing  monu- 
ment to  the  enlightened  and  enlarged  sentiments  of  their 
founders.  The  school  in  the  parish  of  Dunscore  was  at 
the  period  of  which  we  now  write,  conducted  by  a  person 
named  John  Jameson,^  one  of  that  humble,,  but  useful  class  of 
ecclesiastical  functionaries,  whose  office  it  was,  in  those,  days, 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  churches,  and  who  commonly,  be- 
sides, acted  as  schoolma^is  in  parishes.  Jameson  was  a 
person  of  worth;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  recording  his  name, 
because,  however,  otherwise  unknown  to  flame,  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  Welsh's  earliest  public  preceptor;  and  may 
be  presumed  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  his  future  character. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs  was  a 
wayward  and  a  reckless  boy.  At  times  he  absented  himself 
from  school  without  leave,  and  otherwise  demonstrated  that 
'^foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child"  (Prov.  xxii 
15).  At  length  he  altogether  absconded  from  school  for  a 
season,  preferring  a  roving  life  among  '*  the  thieves  on  the 
English  border,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Kirkton,  "  who  lived 
by  robbing  the  two  nations."  Under  the  designation  of  "the 
border  thieves,"  may  be  comprehended  those  'reckless  adven- 

p.  117.  Keith's  Hist.  i.  495,  496.  Knox's  Works,  il  129,  361.  Calder- 
wood^B  Hist.  iii.  38. 

1  Wodrow's  MS.  Life  of  Welsh. 

3  Books  of  Assignations,  1574-1586.  Jameson,  after  having  long 
officiated  as  a  reader,  was  promoted  to  the  higher  office  of  a  minister  at 
the  date  last  mentioned. 
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turers  who,  noted  for  their  lawless  habits,  were  constantly 
conmiitting  depredations  on  the  property  both  of  their  own 
countrymen  and  of  the  English;  and  so  formidable  were  they 
that,  not  many  years  before,  a  military  expedition  under  Lord 
James  Stewart,  the  Queen's  Lieutenant  in  those  parts,  was 
necessary  to  subdue  them.^  But  by  "  the  thieves,"  with 
whom  Welsh  was  thus  early  associated,  I  rather  understand 
the  gypsies,  who,  in  a  writing  of  that  period,  are  described  as 
the  "  vagabond  Egyptians  quhilk  defile  the  country  with  all 
manner  of  abomination."  With  a  party  of  these  disreputable 
characters  he  remained  till  his  clothes  were  worn  out,  and 
till  other  miseries  came  upon  him,  which  disposed  him,  as  did 
the  like  miseries  the  prodigal  son  in  the  parable,  to  return 
to  his  father^s  house. 

On  returning,  he  passed  through  the  town  of  Dumfries, 
where  dwelt  a  person,  Mrs  Forsyth  by  name,  who  was  his 
aunt,  but  whether  by  his  father^s  or  his  mother's  side  I  have 
not  been  able  to  determine.  This  relative  he  visited,  partly 
to  obtain  necessary  food  and  clothing,  and  partly  to  gain  her 
influence  in  appeasing  his  father's  displeasure.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  fetther  called  at  the  house  of  Mrs  Forsyth 
shortly  after  his  son's  return;  but  she  did  not  all  at  once 
disclose  the  fact,  that  his  surprise,  when  it  was  made  known 
to  him,  might  be  the  more  grateful  Soon,  however,  she 
broke  the  subject,  by  asking  him,  whether  he  had  heard  any 
account  of  John.  "O  cruel  woman!"  he  replied,  "how  can 
you  mention  his  name  to  me  ]  The  first  news  I  expect  to 
hear  of  him  is,  that  he  has  been  hanged  as  a  thief."  She 
endeavoured  to  comfort  him ;  and  so  the  conversation  went 
on  till  the  offender,  brought  from  his  hiding  place,  implored 
forgiveness;  and  after  weeping  bitterly,  and  making  many 
promises  of  amendment,  aided  by  his  aunt's  intercessions,  he 
was  again  taken  into  favour.  The  fiither  and  the  son 
hastened  to  ColHston,   where,  on  their  arrival,  the  whole 

1  Knox's  Works,  ii.  292,  336. 
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family,  from  whom  a  heavy  load  was  lifted  off,  were  inex- 
pressibly gladdened  on  again  beholding  a  son  and  a  brother, 
whom  all  had  given  over  as  lost  There  was  joy  in  heaven, 
too,  we  may  believe ;  for  if  the  prodigal's  conversion  to  Crod 
was  not  completed  then,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
this  was  at  least  the  commencement  of  that  sobermindedness 
and  those  devout  habits  which  marked  his  subsequent  career. 

For  the  narrative  of  this  strange  adventure,  with  all  its 
circumstances,  we  are  indebted  to  Kirkton.  That  he  honestly 
reports  what  he  had  heard,  and  that  it  is  substantially 
correct,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  It,  however,  ranks  no 
higher  in  authority  than  an  old  tradition,  and  is  to  be  re- 
ceived with  the  allowance  due  to  compositions  of  this  sort, 
which  usually  gather  by  transmission.  It  may  owe  some- 
thing also  to  the  imaginative  genius  of  Kirkton.  Ingenious 
and  even  honest  writers  are  apt  to  magnify  the  peccadilloes  of 
the  good,  the  better  to  set  off  their  excellencies,  as  painters 
like  to  have  a  dark  ground  on  which  to  exhibit  a  portrait  to 
greater  advantaga  Too  much,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
made  of  the  early  perverseness  of  WelsL  His  extreme 
youth  must  also  be  considered — ^for  he  was  then  probably  not 
more  than  ten  years  of  age ; — and,  as  Wodrow  suggests,^  he 
may  have  been  led  astray  by  companions  bolder  than  him- 
self. 

For  some  time  after  his  return,  Welsh  lived  under  the 
parental  roo^  and  was  all  that  his  parents  could  desire. 
They  were  delighted  with  the  proofs  which  his  behaviour 
afforded  of  his  sincerity  in  the  promises  of  amendment  he 
had  made,  and  espedaU,  b,  hi. 'expressing  a  desire  to  pre 
secute  a  course  of  study  with  a  view  to  the  holy  mmistry. 

About  this  period,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  learning  was 
cultivated  in  Scotland  with  an  ardour  wholly  unprecedented 
in  that  kingdom.  Nor  was  the  study  of  theology  confined  to 
those  who  were  preparing  for  the  service  of  the  Keformed 

1  Wodpow'a  MS.  Life  of  Welsh. 
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Church.  It  was  not  unfashionable  or  uncommon  among 
persons  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks,  who  had  no  such  ob- 
ject in  view.  This  is  abundantly  established  by  the  lists  of 
students,  graduates,  and  regents  connected  with  our  univer- 
sities. 

According  to  Wodrow,  who,  however,  refers  to  no  autho- 
rity, young  Welsh  was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  of 
Dumfries.  If  this  stateme'nt  is  correct,  I  am  unable  to  in- 
form .  the  reader  who  was  his  teacher  in  that  establishment. 
The  head  master,  Ninian  Dalzell,  was  deposed  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1579,  for  having  abandoned  the  Reformed  faith 
which  he  had  professed,  and  for  having  "  read  to  his  scholars 
the  Roman  Catechism."^  Welsh  being  at  this  time  only 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  the  probability  is  that  he  was  not 
sent  to  Dumfries  till  after  Dalzell's  deposition.  One  of  the 
teachers  in  that  institution  was  appointed  to  occupy  the 
vacant  place ;  but  both  he  and  the  other  teachers  were  also 
suspected  of  being  inclined  to  Popery.  It  thus  appeal's  cer- 
tain that  Welsh,  while  at  Dumfries,  whoever  was  his  teacher, 
was  not  likely  to  derive  from  him  any  religious  advantage. 

At  length  it  was  determined  to  send  Welsh  to  the  College 
of  Edinburgh,  which,  about  this  time,  was  founded  by 
TCing  James  VI.,  who  was  himself  a  scholar  of  high  promise,^ 
fresh  from  his  celebrated  preceptor,  George  Buchanan.  James 
afterwards  took  the  credit  of  having  caused  this  seminary  to 
be  established,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  called  "  King 
James's  College", — a  name  by  which  it  was  for  some  time 
popularly  known,  and  which  still  appears  in  the  inscription 
blazoned  on  its  noble  architecture.     Although  the  College  of 

1  Spotswood's  Hifit. ,  ii.  267.  Peterkin's  Booke  of  the  TJniversall  Kirke, 
pp.  188,  189.  Dalzell  survived  for  eight  years,  having  died  at  Dumfries 
on  the  2l8tof  April  1587. — ^Gommissariot  of  Edinburgh. 

2  Melville's  Diary,  p.  48.  Delitiae  Poetarum  Scotorum,  i.  436.  The 
Charta  erectionis  is  dated  April  14,  1582.  Dalzel's  Hist,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  p.  6. 
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Edinburgh — ^in  its  earliest  stage  like  the  tiny  rise  of  a  great 
river — is  an  object  of  surpassing  interest,  and  a  temptrng 
theme  for  discourse,  from  '4t8  having  proved/'  to  use  the  words 
of  its  earliest  historian,  Crawford,  "  so  great  an  ornament, 
and  so  fruitful  an  instrument  of  so  much  good  to  the  whole 
nation,"^  it  may  be  added,  to  the  whole  world — for  to  what 
part  of  the  globe  have  not  its  benefits  and  renown  extended  ) 
— yet  any  formal  or  detailed  account  of  it  would  here  be  out 
of  place.  A  number  of  facts,  however,  which  stand  con- 
nected with  its  early  history,  require  to  be  told,  in  speaking 
of  Welsh  as  one  of  its  student& 

The  site  obtained  for  the  erection  of  the  College  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  a  Popish  establishment,  with  its  coll^iate 
kirk;  and  hence  it  was  designated  the  Kirk-of-field.^  The 
buildings  of  the  College  were  at  first  very  humble  and  unpre- 
tending; but  it  started  a  very  popular  institution.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  the  persons  who  were  mainly  concerned 
in  its  erection  were  held,  foremost  among  whom  were  James 
Lawson,  John  Knox's  successor,  and  Clement  and  William 
Little,  leading  citizens  of  Edinburgh;  the  opposition  which  it 
met  with  from  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  St  Andrews,  and 
Glasgow,  who  were  then  universally  hated  ;^  the  convenience 
of  its  situation  for  the  southern  counties;  and  the  distinction 
for  "  piety,  learning,  and  wisdom,"  already  acquired  by  the 
man  who  had  been  elected  to  preside  over  it,  Robert  Bollock; 
— ^these  and  other  considerations  powerfully  attracted  towards 
it  the  public  favour. 

^  Crawford's  Hist,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  p.  77. 

^  For  a  considerable  time  before  this  period,  this  spot  was  without  the 
walls  of  the  dty,  the  only  wall  which  girdled  the  city  on  the  south  being 
a  watery  one,  occupying  the  deep  ravine  which  the  Gowgate  now  covers. 
But  afterwards,  ^'the  religious  houses  of  the  Blackfriars,  the  Kirk-of -field, 
and  Greyfriars,  thought  it  more  safe  for  them  to  have  the  town-wall 
drawn  around  them ;  and  so,  drying  the  Gowgate  loch,  they  enlarged  the 
town  on  the  south  side." — Crawford,  p.  22. 
.  3  Ibid.  p.  19.    Calderwood's  History,  viii.  249. 
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Rollock,  who  was  bom  in  1555,  was  »  yonnger  son  of 
David  Bollock  of  Powis,  or  Powhouse,  near  Stirling,  and  of 
the  same  family  which  was  raised  to  the  peerage  ia  1651,  as 
Barons  Kollo  of  Duncrub.  After  receiving  the  elementary 
parts  of  learning  at  the  Grammar'  School  of  Stirling,  then 
taught  by  Thomas  Buchanan,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Geot^e 
Buchanan,  he,  in  1574,  entered  St  Salvator's  College,  St 
Andrewa,  where,  under  the  regency  of  John  Carr,  he  made 
snch  prt^reSB  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  that  he  waa  equalled 
by  few,  and  surpassed  by  none,  of  his  fellow-students.  He 
received  lessons  in  Hebrew,  then  of  recent  introduction  into 
Scotland,  from  Mr  James  Melville,  and  probably  leasonK 
in  divinity  from  Melville's  celebrated  uncle.  From  being  a 
pupil,  he,  in  1580,  became  a  regent  in  St  Salvator's,  and  was 
employed  in  conducting  his  class  to  its  laureation,  when  he  was 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  infant  College  of  Edinbui^h.^ 

On  the  Ist  of  October  1583,  the  College  waa  opened  by 
Rollock,  who  delivered  a  brilliant  address  in  the  public  ha)l 
to  a  crowded  auditory,  consisting  of  men  of  all  ranks.  On 
the  following  day,  and  for  some  weeks  after,  students  were 
enrolled,  a  great  number  from  all  quarters  of  the  town  and 
kingdom  offering  themaelvea  The  revival  of  letters,  which 
had  taten  place  in  the  south  of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  did  nob-  reach  Scotland  till  a  much 
later  period,  imitating  the  course  of  spring,  which  climbs  the 
globe  from  the  south,  and  tarries  long  before  it  visits  the 
more  northerly  regions.  About  this  time,  however,  a  taste 
i  for  the  higher  departments  of  education  began  to  be  more 
1  widely  diffused  than  hitherto,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  call  of 
a  contemporary  poet,  instinctive  with  classic  elegance  and 

'  Crawford,  p.  48. — See  Baimatyue  Hub  volume,  1824,  contsining 
I  tieoi^  Kobertsoni  Vite  BoUoci  Nunttio ;  see  olao  Ouuteru'a  Life  of 
I  Rollock,  which,  with  a,  tnuuilation,  ib  prefixed  to  Bollock's  Works,  Wod. 
I  8m  .—Melville's  Diary,  p.  86. 
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"  At  to,  quee  tantos  latuisti  ignobilis  annos 

Scotia,  indignis  tenebris  sepulta ; 
Assere  te  in  lucem,  jam  conctis  clarior  oris, 

Quas  videt  coeli  patulo  recurrens 
Orbe  sui  Phoebus."  ^ 

Greorge  Buchanan  had  just  bequeathed  to  the  nation  the 
legacy  of  a  brilliant  example;  and  other  great  scholars  and 
men  of  genius,  educated  on  the  Continent,  had  risen  to  gild 
the  times,  including  Andrew  Melville,  who,  for  several  years, 
had  taught  with  applause  at  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews,  so 
that  the  minds  of  men  were  set  on  edge  to  acquire  knowledge 
as  a  treasure  which  had  long  been  lost,  as  a  tree  whose  fruit 
had  long  been  forbidden. 

Among  the  numerous  youths  who  sought  admission  to 
the  infant  College,  on  its  being  opened,  was  yoimg  Welsh, 
who  was  probably  accompanied  on  his  way  from  Colliston  to 
Edinburgh  by  his  affectionate  father.  An  '^  entrance  exami- 
nation'* having  been  made,  it  was  found,  as  was  anticipated, 
that  those  who  applied  for  admission  differed  so  widely  in  the 
degree  of  their  attainments,  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide 
them  into  two  classes.  The  first  class — ^the  first  in  the  order 
of  time  as  well  as  of  progress — Eollock  took  under  his  own 
tuition;  and  this  class  he  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
college  education,  for  four  years,  as  was  then  the  custom  in 
all  our  imiversities,  except  Glasgow,  where  separate  teachers . 
of  different  branches  and  a  longer  term  of  study  had  been 
introduced.  The  second  class  was  committed  to  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr  Duncan  Naime,  "  a  pious  young  man,  of 
great  learning  and  elegance  of  manners,"  who  had  studied 
and  graduated  under  Andrew  Melville  at  Glasgow,  and  who, 
upon  Rollock's  recommendation,  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Town  Coimcil  to  fill  the  chair  of  second  master, — ^the  only  J 
other  chair  at  first  set  up.  It  was  into  this  class  that  Welsh 
was  put,  as  he  was  pronounced,  with  many  more,  "  not  ripe 

^  Davidis  Humii  Lusus  Poetici,  in  Delitise  Poetarum  Scotorum,  i.  437, 
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enough  in  the  Latin  tongue"  for  the  exercises  proper  to  a 
universitj'.  It  was  ordained,  moreoYer,  that  he  and  his  class 
fellows  should  improve  themselves  in  Latin  during  the  current 
session,  and  that  they  should  prosecute  the  study  of  Greek 
during  the  following, — ^their  first  year  being  reckoned  only 
preparatory  to  the  accustomed  curriculum  of  four  years. 

Of  the  little  educational  establishment  at  the  £ark-of-field, 
it  may  be  aflBrmed  a*  of  a  buUding  commemorated  in  the  in- 
spired  Word,  that  the  street  and  the  wall  thereof  were  built 
in  troublous  times  (Daniel  ix.  25).  During  the  first  two 
years  of  its  existence  and  of  Welsh's  attendance,  the  storms 
raised  in  the  political  atmosphere,  by  a  profligate  faction,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  James  Stewart,  Earl  of  Arran,  were 
destructive  to  every  good  enterprise,  especially  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  learning.  During  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  same  period,  the  physical  atmosphere,  to 
the  still  more  serious  detriment  of  the  scholars,  carried  on 
its  wings  a 'deadly  distemper,  so  fatal,  that  a  contemporary 
poet  represents, persons  of  all  ranks  as  fleeing  &om  their 
dwellings,   and    from    the    city,   to    escape    its    desolating 

ravages, — 

*'  Exhausit  urbem  tanta  strages  civibus', 

Dominisque  inanivit  domus. 

At  quo  potentas  et  potentum  liberie 

Pemice  cursu  evaditis  ?  '*  * 

According  to  Birrel,  "there  died  of  people"  in  Edinburgh,  in 
a  short  time,  "  not  able  to  flee,  1400,  and  some  odds,"^  a  great 
mortality,  when  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation, at  that  time,  is  considered.  And  Archibald  Simpson 
estimates  the  mortality  caused  by  the- pest,  throughout  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  1584,  at  20,000  males.  After  threatening 
the  College  for  several  months,  the  malady  at  length  dis- 
persed both  masters  and  scholars,  for  eight  months  longer; 
so  that  they  did  not  resume  their  exercises  till  the  begin- 

1  DeUtiffi  Poet.  Scot.  u.  374.  2  Birrd's  Diary. 
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ning  of  February  1586.*  Much  predous  time  was  thus  sadly 
lost  to  all  the  students, — a  grievous  deduction  from  their 
brief  curriculum.  It  was  also  infelicitous  for  Wdsh,  and 
his  companions  of  the  second  class,  that  they  had  various 
changes  of  their  regent.  Soon  after  reassembling,  they  were 
depriv/Bd  by  death  of  their  esteemed  preceptor,  Naima 
Charles  Lumsden,  Naime's  successor,  presided  over  them 
only  a  few  months,  having  accepted  an  appointment  to  be- 
come minister  of  Duddingston.  After  his  removal,  they  re- 
mained without  another  regent,  till  October  1586,  when 
Adam  Colt,  who  afterwards  became  minister  successively  of 
Borthwick  and  Inveresk,  was,  after  comparative  trial,  elected 
to  succeed  Lumsden^  These  changes  of  their  regents  must 
obviously^  have  been  a  great  disadvantage  to  tiie  students. 
The  period  from  Colt's  appointment  to  Welsh's  laureation, 
consisting  of  one  year  and  ten  months, — ^less  by  two  months 
of  vacation  in  1587 — ^was  indeed  the  only  period  in  which 
he  and  his  class-fellows  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  oppor- 
tunity for  regular  and  uninterrupted  study,  ^t  least  at  Edin- 
burgh. For  this  repose  the  College  was  indebted,  under 
God,  not  to  the  cessation  of  the  pest  alone,  but  to  the  sadden 
downfall  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  to  the  accession  of  Sir 
John  Maitland,  of  the  family  of  Lethington,  to  power, — a 
statesman  of  a  much  superior  character. 

Yet  at  College,  Welsh,  as  Kirkton  remarks,  was  "a  diligent 
student,  of  great  expectation"  (promise);  and  his  personal 
demeanour  was  such  as  fully  to  redeem  the  pledge  he  had 
given  to  his  father,  when  he  had  returned  to  the  parental 
roof.  Nor,  in  this  respect,  was  he  singular.  His  companions, 
generally  speaking,  exhibited  the  same  diligence  and  hope- 
fulness, as  is  abundantly  testified  by  the  records  of  the 
period.  In  commencing  his  studies,  it  must  have  cost  him 
some  labour  to  surmount  the  defects  of  his  previous  educa- 
tion; but,  to  quote  the  words  of  Wodrow,  "from  the  great- 

1  Crawford,  p.  27. 
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ness  of  his  capacity,  he  soon  mastered  the  Latin  tongue,"  to 
which,  as  already  stated,  his  attention  was  required  to  be 
given  during  the  first  year.»  That  he  made  good  progress  in 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  during  the  second  year, 
may  be  readily  admitted,  from  the  talent  which  he  certainly 
possessed  for  the  acquisition  of  languages.  In  other  depart- 
ments of  learning  we  are  informed  generally,  by  Matthew 
Crawford,  that  "  he  profited  very  much,  and  was  excellently 
accomplished.'' 

Greatly  broken  in  upon  and  disturbed  as  his  curriculum 
was>  in  the  ways  we  have  mentioned,  yet  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  students  cultivated  learning,  greatly  contri- 
buted to  compensate  for  these  serious  drawbacks.  "  What," 
exclaims  Henry  Charteris,  a  student  in  the  College  in  its  first 
year,  "was  there  that  could  not  be  accomplished  by  un- 
wearied labour,  in  the  state  of  eager  earnestness  which  then 
possessed  the  minds  of  the  students I"^  That  Welsh  was  a 
learned  man  some  ten  years  later — ^that  then  he  had  mastered 
the  theology  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Popish  conti-oversy, 
and  had  achieved  an  amount  of  reading  in  the  Uterature  of 
the  time,  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  Christian  Others, 
which  would  reflect  credit  on  a  modem  scholar,  we  shall  see, 
as  we  advance  in  this  narrative ;  and  these  acquirements  he 
must  chiefly  have  made  in  the  midst  of  almost  incredible 
exertions,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office. 
This  proves  at  once  his  devotion  to  study,  and  his  admirable 
capacity,  which  could  attain  such  results  under  so  great  dis- 
advantages. These  studious  habits  he  commenced  at  the 
College  of  Edinburgh ;  and  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
learning  which  he  afterwards  possessed,  and  for  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  persecuted  life,  he  would  probably  have 
become  more  distinguished 

1  Charteris's  Life  of  Bollock,  prefixed  to  Bollock's  Works,  printed  for 
Wod.  Soc.  L  Ixvi. 
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Nor  was  Welsh  the  only  eminent  man  whom  that  Collie 
at  that  time  produced.  Many  others,  by  their  talents,  their 
erudition,  their  piety,  their  patriotism,  and  their  weight  of 
charactw,  shed  a  lustre  on  their  age  and  country,  and  subse- 
quently filled  pulpits,  professors'  chairs,  and  other  public 
situations,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  duty  of  the  regents 
in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  at  that  time,  was  to  teach  the 
Greek  language,  and  the  difierent  branches  of  philosophy,  as 
logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  physics,  including  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  and  astronomy.  History  does  not  minutely 
record  the  method  adopted  by  Welsh's  regents  in  teaching 
their  class  these  different  branches  of  learning.  But  their 
method,  no  doubt,  corresponded  with  that  adopted  by  Kollock, 
of  which  fuller  information  has  been  preserved,  and  which 
was  certainly  'ollowed  in  the  College,  for  many  years,  by  all 
who  occupied  the  situation  of  regent. 

The  regents,  then,  of  the  second  class,  in  which  Welsh  was 
a  student,  besides  reading  with  the  students  Greek  authors 
in  the  original,  and  making  upon  them  observations,  critical 
and  illustrative,  taught  them  arithmetic  and  geography,  the 
former  from  a  treatise  on  that  subject  by  the  celebrated  French 
scholar,  Pierre  de  la  Ilam6e,  better  known  by  his  Latinised 
name,  Petrus  Ramus.  They  taught  them  astronomy  from 
John  de  Sacrobosco's  "  De  Sphaera  Mundi ;"  Moral  and 
Natural  Philosophy  from  Aristotle's  "  Logica,  Physica  et 
Ethica;"  and  Anatomy  illustrated  by  diagrams.  But  of  all 
the  branches  of  knowledge  which  they  taught,  those  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  young  men  who  aspired  to  the  office 
of  the  sacred  ministry,  were  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Theology. 
In  treating  of  the  first  of  these  branches,  availing  them- 
selves of  an  important  improvement  in  the  method  of 
philosophising,  they  discarded  the  Logic  of  Aristotle,  which, 
down  to  a  recent  period,  had  been  in  the  highest  repute  in 
the  schools  of  learning  throughout  Europe,  and  adopted 
that  of  Ramus,   copying,   in  this  respect,   that  renowned 
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instructor,  Andrew  Melville.  They  were  the  more  partial  to 
Ramus,  &om  bis  having  perished  in  the  St  Bartholomew 
massacre,  at  Paris,  in  1572,  a  martyr  to  the  Protestant 
^th.^  In  SJhetoric,  they  gave  lessons  from  a  work,  on  that 
branch  of  belles  lettres  by  Talaeus,  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
Ramus*s.  Such  were  the  subjects,  sufficiently  wide  and 
varied  in  their  range,  embraced  in  the  instructions  of 
Welsh's  regents,  and  such  were  the  text-books,  some  of 
them  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  of  which  they  made  use; 
probably  the  best,  upon  the  whole,  which,  considering  the 
infancy  of  the  institution,  and  the  imperfect  state  of  know- 
ledge at  that  time,  could  have  been  adopted. 

Though  Welsh  had  not  the  benefit  of  being  a  student  in 
the  class  which  Rollock  taught  during  its  four  years'  course, 
yet  he  was  under  his  general  superintendence,  and  derived 
from  him  invaluable  instruction.  Rollock  acted  as  Prima- 
rius  from  the  first,  taking  an  oversight  of  all  the  students, 
and  exercising  over  them  a  salutary  discipline,  in  which 
severity  and  goodness,  firmness  and  afiection,  were  admirably 
combined;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  instructed  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth.  This  he  especially  did  after  his 
appointment  to  be  Principal  of  the  College,  on  the  9th  of 
February  1586.  A  rare  pattern  of  the  Christian  graces,  and 
distinguished  for  great  learning,  and  an  uncommon  weight 
of  character,  he  exercised  great  power  for  good  over  the  minds 
of  the  young  men,  who  were  brought  under  his  influence.. 
**  At  the  very  threshold  of  their  studies,"  says  Charteris,  "  he 
combined  discipline  and  instruction;  and  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  students  had  been  rendered  disorderly  by  the  loose 
discipline  of  the  ordinary  schools,  he  restrained  them  by  the 
application  of  severity — ^which  was  tempered,  however,  by 
his  innate  mildness  of  temper;  and  he  so  blended  with 
severity  and  mildness  the  first  principles  of  religion,  that 
their  young  and  tender  minds  imbibed  imperceptibly  at  his 
^  Pierre  de  la  Kame^,  sa  yie,  etc.,  par  Charles  Waddington. 
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hands  the  enlivening  dews  of  piety.  For  this  purpose,  on 
each  Saturday,  after  having  exercised  his  students  till  noon 
in  disputations^  in  the  afternoon  he  read  aloud  Beza's  *  Ques- 
tiones/  of  which,  besides,  he  published  a  short  analysis,  to 
assist  the  memory  of  the  students.  And  on  Lord's  d&ySy 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  half-past  eight,  when  they 
went  to  hear  sermon,  he  exercised  them  regularly  in  this 
work;  and  when  they  had  returned  from  the  afbemoon's 
discourse,  after  they  had  repeated  the  sermons  which  they 
had  heard  in  church,  he  demanded  the  proofs.  Then  he 
diligently  trained  them  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Palatinate,^ 
and  explained  with  great  clearness  selected  texts  of  Scripttire, 
adding  an  accurate  analysis,  in  order  that  they  might  with 
the  utmost  ease  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

"  In  the  charge  of  Principal,"  says  Crawford,  "  he  was 
extraordinarily  painful,  privately  visiting  the  philosophy 
classes,  and  trying  their  diligence  and  proficiency;  and  with 
most  pithy  exhortations  setting  them  on  to  virtue  and  piety. 
Publicly,  every  Wednesday  afternoon;  he  read  divinity  both 
to  the  philosophic  classes  and  young  divines,  taking  also  a 
public  account  of  the  former  anent  their  knowledge  of  that 
which  had  been  taught  the  week  before.  After  the  prelec- 
tion was  ended,  and  the  students  of  divinity  were  dismissed, 
he  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  discipline  towards  the  philoso- 
phy classes,  chastising  faults  of  public  animadversion;  wherein 
such  was  the  grace  of  God  in  his  servant,  that  he  acted  and 
prevailed  more  by  grave  and  pithy  admonitions,  and  holy 
rebukes,  than  by  the  rod,  seldom  and  not  without  weighty 
consideration  falling  thereupon." 

Thus  was  the  College  of  Edinburgh  a  model  seminary, 
unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled  for  government  and  discipline 

1  This  Catechism  was  drawn  up  in  1563,  by  Zachary  Ursin,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Heidelberg,  at  the  request  of  the  Elector,  Otho 
Frederick.     Melchior  Adamus,  Vitse,  i.  255. 
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by  any  in  the  kingdom,  or  in  that  age.  It  was  not  a  school 
in  which  secular  learning  was  taught  in  divorce  from  re- 
ligion— ^a  divorce  which,  whatever  may  be  said  for.  it  now, 
on  the  ground  of  our  unhappy  disputes,  and  contending 
parties,  which  are  themselves  great  evils,  is  alike  monstrous 
and  unwise,  putting  asunder  things  no  more  to  be  disjoined 
than  the  soul  from  the  body,  or,  to  speak  without  metaphor, 
banishing  &om  the  domain  of  the  sciences  the  noblest  of 
them  all,  and  the  one  too,  without  some  knowledge  of  which, 
all  the  rest  are  either  little  worth  or  positively  mischievous. 
To  our  reforming  forefathers  in  their  simplicity  the  idea 
never  occurred  of  its  being  possible  to  train  up  the  young  to 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
instructing  them  in  the  first  principles  of  revealed  religion. 
Accordingly,  not  only  did  RoUock,  and  his  colleagues  them- 
selves, make  confession  of  the  Reformed  religion,  as  set  forth 
in  the  National  Covenant^  by  subscribing  that  venerable 
document;^  but  it  was  an  essential  part  of  their  system  of 
training  to  instruct,  not  only  those  who  were  students  of 
divinity,  but  all  their  students,  in  the  Christian  religion. 
They  were  at  pains,  also,  as  required  by  an  act  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly  (October  10,  1583),  to  point  out,  and  to 
refute,  such  passages  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  or 
works  of  philosophy,  as  they  read  with  their  students,  or 
such  philosophic  opinions  then  popular,  as  were  erroneous 
and  false,  or  which  struck  at  the  foundations  of  the  truths 
of  natural  or  revealed  religion.  ^  In  a  word,  on  this  Temple, 
the  fiirst  which  Protestantism  reared  to  letters  in  this  country, 

1  To  th«  Register  of  Laureations  is  prefixed  a  copy  of  the  National 
Covenant.  To  this  copy  is  appended  the  names  of  "Mr  John  Craig," 
by  \vhom  it  was  drawn  up,  and  ''Mr  James  Hamilton,"  minister  of 
Batho.  Then  fallow  the  names  of  the  Professors  who  were  in  office  at 
that  date,  1585,  namely,  "Mr  Robert  Bollock,  Primarius;  Mr  Duncan 
Kaime,  Begens;  Mr  Charles  Lumsden,  Begens." 

*  Calderwood's  History,  iii.  743. 
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was  inscribed,  in  conspicuous  characters  which  all  might 
read,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 

Such  a  school  was  well  fitted,  under  God,  to  form  and  equip 
Welsh  for  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister — ^to  train  him  up 
in  piety,  learning,  and  eloquence,  and  in  zeal  for  the  Church 
and  her  liberties. 

Having  completed  his  curriculimi,  Welsh,  with  his  class- 
fellows,  thirty  in  all,  himself  included,  took  his  d^ree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  in  the  month  of  August,  1588.  Hi^  auto- 
graph, "  Johannes  Welsche,"  to  which  are  added,  in  a  later 
hand,  the  words  Minister  Verbi  (Minister  of  the  Word),  ap- 
pears among  the  other  signatures  in  the  Kegister  of  Laurea- 
tions  for  that  year.  At  the  solemnity,  the  graduates,  after 
the  example  of  the  Professors  in  1585,  and  of  the  first  class, 
who  graduated  in  the  year  1587,  affixed  their  names  to  the 
National  Covenant,  as  required  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Grene- 
ral  Assembly  passed  in  1585,^  and  dictated  by  the  numerous 
dangers  to  which  the  Reformed  Religion  and  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  nation  were  then  and  subsequently  exposed  through 
the  machinations  of  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

1  Crawford,  p.  29. 


PEEIOD    SECOND. 

FROM  WELSTJ'S  APPOINTMENT  TO  BE  MINISTER  OF  SELKIRK   IN   1589 
TO  HIS  TRANSLATION  TO  KIRKCUDBRIQHT  IN  1595. 

Haying  completed  his  studies  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
in  August  1588,  Welsh  was  appointed,  in  the  following  year, 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Selkirk,^  a  town  thirty-eight  miles 
south  of  the  metropolis.  Of  his  fellow-students  who  gradu- 
ated along  with  him,^  he  was  the  first  who  was  preferred 
to  office  in  the  Church;  and  he  thus  became  the  ''first 
fruits"  of  the  College  "to  Christ."  This  honourable  distinc- 
tion he  gained,  not  indeed  solely  because  he  outshone  all  the 
rest  in  scholarship  and  ability.  A  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  students,  who  afterwards  became  eminent 
ministers,  chose  to  prolong  their  studies  at  the  College,  or  to 
act  in  it  as  regents;  and  thus  they  voluntarily  postponed 
their  advancement  to  the  sacred  function.  It  was  difierent 
with  WelsL  Nothing,  it  would  seem,  neither  the  gratifica- 
tion of  continuing  to  prosecute  academical  studies,  nor  the 
attractions  of  Gleneslin,  his  native  valley,  nor  the  endear- 
ments of  the  happy  family  of  which  he  was  a  member,  could 
detain  him  from  embracing  the  call  now  presented  of  enter- 
ing on  the  function  of  the  ministry  of  the  "Word,  on  which 
his  heart  was  so  intently  set.     Still  his  speedy  preferment  in 

^  Books  of  Aasignations  for  1589,  MS.  in  her  Majesty's  General 
Kegister  House,  Edinburgh. 

^Catalogue  of  the  Graduates  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity, 
and  Law,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (edited  by  David  Laing, 
Esq.),  Edinburgh,  1858,  8vo. 
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the  Church  was  an  honourable  distinction.  It  was  then 
a  law  of  the  Church  that  "  none  be  admitted  to  the  holy  and 
weighty  charge  of  the  ministry,  but  such  as  are  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  except  those  whom  the  Ceneral  Assembly  shall 
judge  meet  and  worthy  by  reason  of  singular  endowments 
and  rare  qualities."^  As  Welsh  waa  admitted  to  the  minis- 
try, when  five  years  younger  than  the  age  required  by 
ecclesiastical  law,  it  follows  that  he  was  judged  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.^  If  this  does  not  prove  his  superiority 
in  general  scholarship  and  abUity  to  other  students,  it  may 
be  fidrly  considered  as  indicating  at  least  that,  by  this  time, 
he  was  noted  as  remarkable  for  the  fervoiir  of  his  piety,  and 
was  endowed  with  a  popular  gift  for  preaching,  of  no  common 
order.  Such  was  the  estimate  formed  concermng  him  by 
KoUock  and  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  best 
able  to  judge  of  his  qualifications,  as  he  had  been  more 
especially  under  their  inspection;  and  in  their  report  the 
other  ministers  and  courts  of  the  Church  would  place  the 
fullest  confidence. 

He  was,  indeed,  only  one  of  a  number  of  eminent  minis 
ters,  who,  about  this  time,  were  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Privy  Council, 
to  important  and  destitute  stations  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.^  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1587  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Bruce,  second  son  to  the  Laird  of  Airth,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Mr  James  Lawson,  Knox*s  successor, 
who  had  died  at  London  in  October,  1584.*  In  the  year 
1588,  Mr  Archibald  Simson  was  appointed  minister  of 
Dalkeith;  Mr  Charles  Liunsden,  minister  of  Duddingston, 

1  Peierkin's  Booke  of  the  Umversall  Kirke,  p.  242.     Row's  Hist., 
p.  91. 

2  See  Appendix,  No.  III. 

3  Select  Biog.  printed  for  Wod.  Soc.  i.  73. 

*  Melville's  Diary,   pp.   147,  255.      Miscellany  of  the  Wod.    Soc. 
p.  451. 
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a  small  parisli,  which  was  important,  because  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital;  and  Mr  David  Blyth,  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  minister  qf  Kirk- 
cudbright. This  last  settlement  is  deserving  of  special 
mention,  for  reasons  which  will  afberwards  appear.  In  1590, 
Mr  Patrick  Simson,  brother  to  Mr  Archibald  of  Dalkeith, 
was  settled  minister  of  Stirling,  which  was  still  sunk  in 
ignor«aoe  and  barbarism.! 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  period 
need  not  to  be  told  the  reason  of  the  solicitude  evinced  by 
the  General  Assemblies,  and  by  the  Government,  which  was 
acting  in  concert  with  them,  to  provide  superior  Christian 
instructors  for  important  and  needy  stations;  while  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  it,  all  the  explanation  required  may  be 
given  in  a  few  words.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Philip  the  Second,  Kmg  of  Spain,  had  threatened 
to  invade  Britain,  to  depose  the  so-called  heretical  sovereigns 
both  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  and  to  re-ostablish  Popery 
in  both  kingdoms.  The  danger  was  great  Philip's  design 
was  supported  by  a  powerful  party  in  Scotland,  with  whom 
he  was  in  league.  During  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  Knox,  the  Reformation  had  retrograded  rather 
than  advanced.  A  certain  reaction  had  set  in,  as  always 
happens  in  the  case  of  great  revolutions.  A  number  of  the 
most  powerful  nobles,  and  other  persons  of  high  position  and 
influence,  who  had  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation, 
had  turned  their  backs  upon  it.  Others  of  the  same  class 
had  sunk  into  indifference,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
swarms  of  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  who  then  scoured 
the  country,  without  let  or  hindrance,  in  consequence  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Executive  Government.  Not  less  deplorable 
was  the  state  of  matters  as  regarded  the  humbler  ranks  of 
society.    Ignorance  and  superstition  continued,  some  favoured 

^  1  Peterkin's  Booke  of  the  UniversaJl  Kirke,  pp.  331-345.     Books  of 
AssignationB  for  1588. 
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Spots  excepted,  to  brood  over  the  widest  provinces.  Thus 
the  work  of  reformatioiiy  pra.cticallv  speaking,  yet  remained  to 
be  achieved.  This  is  no  imaginary  description.  It  is  taken 
from  what  may  be  called  a  picture  of  the  religious  and  moral 
condition  of  Scotland,  drawn  by  the  Greneral  Assembly  in  a 
Paper  of  Grievances,  which  was  presented  by  that  body  to 
King  James  the  Sixth,  in  February,  1587-88,  the  year  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.^ 

The  part  of  the  country  to  which  Welsh's  earliest  labours 
were  devoted  was  in  a  condition  not  less  backward  and  un- 
promising than  that  of  any  portion  of  the  kingdom.  The 
charge  was  very  extensive  and  onerous,  comprehending, 
besides  the  town  and  parish  of  Selkirk,  other  four  parishes, 
namely,  "  St  Marie  Kirk,  New  Kirk  of  Ettrick,  Eankilbum, 
and  Ashkirk."^  These  may  be  said  to  have  embraced  the 
whole  of  Selkirkshire,  and  even  more,  for  Ashkirk  belonged 
to  the  county  of  Roxburgh.  What  can  one  man  do  for  so 
many  parishes,  Welsh,  no  doubt,  said  to  himself,  as  he  thought 
of  the  work  which  lay  before  himi  The  Reformed  pastor,  to 
whose  care  so  many  parishes  and  churches  were  handed  over, 
was  thus  set  to  do  the  work  for  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Popery,  a  numerous  staff  of  priests  was  reckoned  necessary. 
Let  not,  however,  our  Reformers,  or  the  Reformed  Church, 
be  blamed  for  this,  which  in  reality  was  owing,  not  merely 
to  the  want  of  qualified  persons,  but  in  some  measure  to  the 
fact,  that  certain  statesmen  and  landholders,  who,  though  they 
had  been  largely  enriched  by  the  Church  lands,  refused  to. 
grant  sufficient  means  for  the  support  of  the  Reformed  minis-, 
ters.  Those  who  were  still  Romanists,  hated  the  reformed 
order  of  things;  and  others,  though  professedly  Protestant, 
preferred  their  own  sordid  advantage  to  the  higher  interests 
of  their  country. 

1  Peterkin's  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirke,  pp.  323-332.    Calderwood's 
History,  iv.  656-666. 
^  Books  of  Assignations  for  1589. 
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Difficulties  of  a  still  more  formidable  character,  connected 
with  Selkirk  and  the  surrounding  country  as  a  iield  of  labour, 
presented  themselves  to  create  discouragement  and  anxiety. 
These  arose  from  the  irreHgious,  Popish,  immoral,  and  bar- 
barous condition  of  the  entire  district,  to  which  general  re- 
ference  has  abeady  been  made.  The  principal  inhabitants 
either  continued  to  adhere  to  Popery,  or  had  relapsed  into 
it ;  and  the  whole  people,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  were 
ready,  like  their  superiors,  to  return  to  the  Popish  Church. 
Numbers  of  the  clergy,  though  they  had  conformed  to  the 
Reformed  faith,  and  had  accepted  office  in  the  Keformed 
Church,  were  nevertheless  zealous  partizans  of  Kome  and 
Spain.  "  The  sacraments  were  profaned  by  deposed  readers, 
and  by  some  that  never  bare  office  in  the  Kirk.  Many 
superstitions,  pilgrimages,  and  the  keeping  of  holidays,  pre- 
vailed. The  great  majority  of  the  kirks  were  destitute  of 
ministers;  and  the  Word  was  altogether  slighted  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country."  Such  is  the  representation  made 
of  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  "Merse  and  Teviot- 
dale**  in  a  contemporary  docimient  formerly  quoted 

Welsh  was  not,  however,  the  first  Protestant  minister  who 
was  settled  over  the  district  of  parishes  to  which  Selkirk  be- 
longed. For  many  years  prior  to  his  settlement,  these  com- 
bined parishes  had  been  provided  with  an  ecclesiastical  staff, 
consisting  of  a  minister,  who  was  expected  to  officiate  in  the 
different  churches  by  rotation,  and  several,  readers,  whose 
office  it  was  to  read  the  Common  Prayers,  or  Knox's  Liturgy, 
and  the  Scriptures.^     His  immediate  predecessor  was  Mr 

^  Miscellaay  of  Wod.  Soc.,  edited  by  David  Laing,  Esq.,  p.  877. 
By  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  December  1567,  provision  was  made  for  the 
support  of  the  parish  ministers.  And  in  1574,  the  Earl  of  Morton 
adopted  the  policy  of  *' combining  three,  four,  or  even  a  greater  number 
of  contiguous  churches  to  be  placed  under  one  minister,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  reader,  to  serve  in  each  parish,  who  received  for  stipend  the 
miserable  pittance  of  £20  Scottish  money,  or  £1,  13s.  4d.  sterling." — 

Ibid.  p.  326. 
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John  Smith,  who  was  translated  to  Mertoun,  in  1587.^ 
These  ministers  and  readers  may  have  been  pious  men,  and 
diligent  in  their  vocations;  but  I  have  discovered  little  more 
concerning  them  than  their  names;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  enliifhtened  Protestantism  and  true  reliinon  had  made 
much  p^greas  within  these  bouuda 

The  particulars  respecting  Welsh's  ordination  to  be 
minister  of  Selkirk,  according  to  the  forms  then  in  use  in 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,^  are  matters  of  which  we 
must  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance.  No  record  of  the 
month  or  of  the  day  of  his  ordination,  or  of  the  names  of  the 
commiasioners  ftom  the  Preabyteiy  of  Edinburgh,  or  from 
the  Synod  of  Merse  sEnd  Teviotdale,  who  took  part  in  the 
solemn  transaction,  have  been  transmitted  to  our  time.^  He 
did  not  commence  his  ministry  without  experiencing  a  deep 
and  overwhelming  seiTTS  importance  and  oflis  ow^ 
insufficiency, — sentiments  which  form  the  best  preparation 
for  Christian  enterprise,  and  the  surest  presage  of  success. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when  he  looked  back  on  this  passage 
of  his  life,  the  feelings  which  the  retrospect  awakened  were 
those  of  his  own  utter  unworthiness.  "  Who  am  I,"  he  ex- 
claimed, '^  that  Christ  should  first  have  called  me,  and  then 
constituted  me  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  salvation  1"^ 

When  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Selkirk,  no  manse 
having  been  provided  for  him,  Welsh  lodged  with  "one 
Mitchellhill,"  as  Kirkton  informs  us.  This  was  probably 
James  Mitchellhill,  a  burgess  and  small  proprietor,  whose 

^  Books  of  AssignatioiiB. 

^  For  these  forms,  as  observed  in  the  Presbytery  of  Haddington,  see 
Miscellany  of  the  Wodrow  Soc,  pp.  528-533. 

3  The  town  records  do  not  reach  so  far  back,  and  those  of  the  Synod, 
the  only  local  church  judicatory  then  in  existence,  are  lost.  That  the 
latter  were  extant  when  Kirkton  wrote,  appears  from  his  referring  to 
some  facts  concerning  Welsh  which  he  had  derived  from  them. 

*  Welsh's  Letter  to  Lady  Fleming. 
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house  and  lands  were  situated  within  the  burgh  of  Selkirk.^ 
From  the  unpopularity  of  the  cause  which  his  guest  had 
come  to  promote,  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  in  James 
Mitchellhill  it  found  a  warm  and  devoted  friend;  one  of  the 
few  Mends  of  the  Beformed  feith  then  to  be  found  in  that 
town  and  neighbourhood.  But  he  was  no  loser  by  the  re- 
proach which  he  incurred^  and  by  the  entertainment  which 
he  gave  to  the  stranger.  He  found  a  recompense  in  the 
exemplary  deportment  and  fervent  piety  which  Welsh  daily 
exhibited,  and  in  the  blessings  which  he  was  the  means  of 
brinjging  down  on  the  family.  Welsh  was  fond  of  children, 
and  he  slept  with  a  young  boy  of  Mitchellhill's,  whom  he 
treated  with  much  kindness  and  affection.  So  captivated 
was  the  boy,  that  when  he  grew  up,  and  even  when  his 
locks  were  gray  with  age,  he  often  talked  about  the  minister 
with  warm  regard,  and  even  veneration.  He  was  wont  to 
relate,  that  one  of  Welsh's  customs  was,  "  when  he  went  to 
bed  at  night,  to  lay  a  Scotch  plaid  above  his  bedclothes,  and 
when  he  awoke,  to  sit  up,  and  cover  himself  negligently 
therewith,"  and  thus  to  engage  in  prolonged  devotion. 

Not  long  after  his  settlement  at  Selkirk,  Welsh's  name 
appears  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly,  held  at  Edinbtirgh,  in  March,  1590,  which  was 
notable  for  the  acts  it  passed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Privy  Council,  for  the  repression  of  "  Papists,  Jesuits,  and 
seminary  priests,"  who  were  still  numerous  and  active,  in 
spite  of  the  restraints  already  put  upon  them.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Welsh  was  a  member  of  this 
Assembly.  He  was  certainly  one  of  those  ministers  whom 
the   Privy .  Council,  at  its  request,  appointed  to  call  upon 

^  James  Mitchellhill  died  previously  to  the  26th  of  March,  1607,  his 
son  William  having,  at  that  date,  been  served  heir  to  him  in  a  tene- 
ment situated  in  Selkirk,  and  in  a  few  ridges  of  arable  land  situated 
within  the  territory  of  the  said  burgh.  Abbrev.  Retor.,  Selkirkshire, 
No.  18.    March  26, 1607. 
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persons  of  all  ranks  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
or  the  National  Covenant.^  That  Covenant  was  first  sub- 
scribed by  the  King  and  his  household  in  1580-81.  It  was 
renewed  in  1587-88,  shortly  before  the  Spanish  Armada^ 
when  a  bond  was  added  to  it  for  the  defence  of  the  King's 
Majesty's  person  and  estate.^  At  this  time,  the  same  bond 
was  adopted  by  the  Privy  Council,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Creneral  Ajssembly;  and  it  was  ordained  to  be  sworn  anew, 
for  the  same  reason  as  before, — ^the  continued  terror  of  in- 
vasion from  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  For,  although,  to 
quote  the  words  of  James  Melville,  '^  the  L«rd  of  armies, 
who  rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  winds,  had  mightily  fought 
against^  and  defeated  that  monstrous  navy  by  his  soldiers, 
the  four  elements,"  yet  neither  now,  nor  for  some  time  after, 
had  the  danger  from  Spain  passed  away.  Welsh,  no  doubt, 
did  what  he  could  within  '*  the  Forrest^"  as  Selkirkshire 
was  formerly  sometimes  called,  to  obtain  signatures  to  the 
National  Covenant.  This  may  be  certainly  inferred  from 
the  terms  of  poetical  elevation  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
country's  federal  transactions.  "  K  ever  people,"  says  he, 
"  might  have  been  called  Hephzibas,  that  is,  The  Lord's  de- 
light^ or  their  land  Beula,  that  is.  Married  unto  Him,  the 
Kirk  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  might  have  been  so  called. 
For  the  Lord  had  delight  in  us,  and  our  land  had  a  husband, 
even  the  Lord  our  Redeemer."     (Is.  Ixii.  6.)^ 

It  may  be  added,  that  when  this  Assembly  met.  King 
James  had  gone  abroad  to  bring  home  his  bride,  Anna  of 
Denmark;  and  well  it  was  that  he  was  thus  prevented  from 
meddhng  with  its  proceedings.  He  left  the  kingdom  to  be 
governed,  during  his  absence,  by  his  counsellors,   among 

1  Calderwood's  Hist.,  v.  37-49,  86-89.      «  M*Crie's  MelviUe,  i  874. 

3  Welshes  Reply  against  Gilbert  Brown :  Epistle  to  the  Header.  His 
quotations  from  Scripture  are  from  the  Geneva  version,  which  was  first 
printed  at  Geneva  in  1560,  and  which  was  generally  used  ia  England 
and  Scotland  till  our  present  English  version  was  executed. 
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whom  was  Mr  Bobert  Bruce,  minister  of  Edinburgh.  So 
valuable,  and  so  highly  prized  by  his  Majesty,  were  Bruce's 
services,  that  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Bruce,  he  declares  him 
to  be  "worth  the  quarter  of  his  kingdom,"  and  in  another, 
that  he  should  consider  himself  to  "  be  beholden  while  he 
lived,  never  to  forget  the  same,"^ — ^a  promise  which  he 
shamefully  violated,  in  the  relentless  persecutions  to  which 
he  subjected  that  venerable  minister  for  many  years. 

Welsh  was  present  at  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  ith  of  August  that  same  year.  King  James 
had  returned  from  Denmark  with  his  Queen,  on  the  1st  of 
May  preceding.  Having  expressed  his  high  satisfaction  with 
the  peaceful  and  happy  maainer  in  which  the  Government  had 
been  conducted,  during  his  absence,  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  do  great  things  on  behalf  of  the  Church.  He  was 
liberal  in  laudations  and  promises,  but  in  nothing  else.  It 
was  at  this  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  that  he  pro- 
nounced that  high  encomium  on  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  has  been  recorded  by  our  best  historians.  "  He 
praised  God  that  he  was  bom  in  such  a  time,  as  the  time  of 
the  light  of  the  gospel,  to  such  a  place  as  to  be  King  in  such 
a  Kirk,  the  sincerest  Kirk  in  the  world.  The  Kirk  of 
Geneva,  said  he,  .keepeth  Pasch  and  Yule  [Easter  and  Christ- 
mas]. What  have  they  for  themi  They  have  no  institution. 
As  for  our  neighbour  Kirk  in  England,  their  service  is  an 
evil  said  mass  in  English,  wanting  nothing  but  the  liftings 
[raising  the  host].  I  charge  you,  my  good  people,  ministers, 
doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to 
your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  do  the  same;  and  I, 
forsooth,  so  long  as  I  brook  my  life  and  crown,  shall  main- 
tain the  same  against  all  deadly."  ^     These  effusions  of  king- 

1  Cald.  Hist.,  v.  70,  81.    M'Crie'B  Melville,  i.  882. 

'  Calderwood,  v.  106.  Petrie's  Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  cent, 
xvl,  p.  482.  Spotawood,  who  was  then  minister  of  Calder,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Assembly ;  and  he  has  given  an  account  of  it,  in  which,  be- 
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craft,  iof  which  James  thought  himself  a  perfect  master,  ^'  so 
rejoiced  the  hearers  that  there  was  nothing  heard  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  but  praising  God,  and  praying  for  the 
King." 

All  this  was  very  gratifying  to  Welsh;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  either  he,  or  the  other  Presbyterian  ministers,  at  this 
time,  suspected  the  King's  sincerity. 

Another  passage  in  the  royal  speech  to  the  Assembly  with 
which  Welsh  was  greatly  delighted  was  that  in  which  his 
Majesty  gravely  protested,  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  one 
of  the  things  which  ky  nearest  his  heart  waa,  that  eveiy 
parish  throughout  the  kingdom  should  be  provided  with  a 
Christian  pastor.  This  was  a  subject  upon  which  Welsh 
felt  very  strongly.  The  spiritual  destitution  of  many 
parishes  which  had  no  minister,  and  the  avarice  of  the 
nobility  in  refusing  to  give,  out  of  the  lands  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Church,  but  now  in  their  possession,  what 
was  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  minister  to  every  parish 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland,  were  evils 
over  which  he  deeply  grieved.  His  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to  them  he  freely  expressed,  denouncing  in  strong 
terms  the  cupidity  of  the  nobility;  and  afterwards,  when  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurred,  he  exhorted  King  James  to 
do  to  Christ's  Church  the  great  service  of  planting  every 
parish  with  a  minister,  reminding  him  of  the  promise  which 
he  had  made  to  that  effect,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded 
assembly  of  the  Church.  After  referring  him  to  the  examples 
of  Jehosaphat  and  Hezekiah,  in  this  matter,  as  worthy  of 
his  imitation,  he  adds,  '^Send  pastors  throughout  all  the 
borders  of  your  kingdom,  to  teach  your  subjects  the  law  of 

sides  incorrectly  dating  it  in  the  month  of  June,  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  King's  memorable  eulogy  on  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This 
historian  must  either  have  had  a  poor  memory,  or  he  must  have  delibe- 
rately made  the  omission/ to  save  the  credit  of  his  Majesty,  who  after- 
wards so  belied  the  solemn  professions  and  promises  he  then  made. 
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the  Lord,  and  the  gospel  of  their  salyation ;  establish  re- 
ligion and  justice  in  all  the  cities  of  your  kingdom,  cause  the 
waters  of  life  to  run  from  the  heart  of  your  country  unto  the 
borders  thereof  that,  publicly  and  privately,  the  Lord  may 
be  but  one,  and  his  name  one,  and  that  he  may  be  a  sovereign 
King  in  all  your  land,  as  it  was  prophesied  and  promised, 
Zech.  xiv.  8,  9.     Establish  pastors  in  all  your  kingdom  ; 
strengthen  them  in  their  offices,  and  speak  to  their  hearts. 
Provide  for  their  maintenance,  that  they  be  not  distracted, 
but  may  be  encouraged  in  the  law  of  their  Gkxl,  and  in  the 
execution  of  their  ministry.      ...      I  have  heard  your 
Majesty  gravely  protest,  before  God,  in  two  General  Assem- 
blies, that  it  was  one  of  your  Majesty's  greatest  desires,  and 
that  you  were  even,  as  it  were,  ambitious  of  that  work,  to 
plant  every  parish  within  your  kingdom  with  a  pastor,  that 
the  posterities  to  come  might  say,  King  James  the  Sixth 
hath  done  such  a  notable  work  in  his  days.     Confirm  your- 
selfi  Sir,  in  that  purpose;  for  you  know.  Sir,  who  hath  said, 
*  I  will  honour  them  that  honour  me.'"^ 

Li  reviewing  Welsh's  labours  at  Selkirk,  what  first  invites 
our  attention  is  the  character  of  the  doctrine  which  he  taught. 
This  was  none  other  than  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  drawn  up  mainly  by  Knox', 
and  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  in  1560.^  But 
while  he  proclaimed  a  free  and  a  full  salvation,  through  the 
crucified  Saviour,  he  largely  made  use  of  the  law,  as  a 
schoolmaster,  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ.  His  discourses, 
therefore,  were  of  a  severe  and  rousing  character,  reminding 
us  of  that  Reformer  of  whom  it  is  written,  that  he  "  came 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  and  saying,  Bepent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand;"  a  style  of  address 
well  suited  to  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  people 

^  Welsh's  Beply  against  Gilbert  Brown.     Epistle  Dedicatory  to  King 
James  the  Sixth. 
*  Knox's  Works,  ii.  93120. 
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he  addressed,  who  were  then  only  beginniiig  to  emerge  ont 
of  ignorance  and  vandalism.  The  vices  which  prevailed 
among  his  parishioners  he  sharply  reproved,  both  in  public 
and  in  private,  not  sparing  the  rich  any  more  than  the  poor.  ^ 
The  spirit-stirring  sentences  in  which  he  addresses  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  may  be  taken  as  setting  forth 
the  style  of  preaching  at  which  he  aimed,  and  to  which  in 
no  common  measure  he  attained.  '^  Let  us  who  are  watch- 
men over  the  house  of  Israel,  with  tears  and  mourning,  cry- 
aloud  to  our  congregations,  and  spare  not  Let  us  lift  up 
our  voices  as  a  trumpet,  that  the  deafest  and  deadest  may 
hear.  Let  us  show  them  their  sins  and  defections,  that,  at 
least,  they  perish  not  for  want  of  warning,  and  so  their 
blood  be  craved  at  our  hands.  Let  us  be  iostant  in  season, 
and  out  of  season,  to  preach  the  WoH,  reprove,  rebuke, 
exhort,  with  all  doctrine  and  long-suffering,  as  we  are  most 
gravely  charged  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Let  us  admonish 
every  man,  and  instruct  every  man,  publicly  and  privately, 
that  we  may  do  our  endeavour  at  the  least  to  present  every 
man  perfect,  as  a  pure  virgin,  to  Jesus  Christ.  And  if  they 
will  not  hear,  let  us  say  to  the  earth,  '  Earth !  earth !  hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  let  us  rise  up  and  contend  with  the 
mountains,  and  let  us  make  the  hills  to  hear  our  voice,  and 
take  them  as  witnesses  against  them.'  And  then  shall  we 
have  this  comfort  in  the  days  of  our  affictions,  '  that  we  hare 
not  kept  back  the  word  of  the  Holy  One.'  And  then  shall 
we  be  a  sweet  smelling  savour  in  Christ,  as  well  in  them 
that  perish  as  in  them  that  are  saved.  "^  Welsh's  free  and 
bold  fidelity  a^  a  minister,  as  always  happens  in  such  cases, 
had  opposite  effects  upon  his  hearers.  While  admired  by 
some,  he  was  hated  by  many,  especially  by  some  of  the 
influential  persons  who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood.      To 

1  Kirkton.     Welsh  to  Lady  Fleming. 

8  Welsh's  Keply  against  Mr  Gilbert  Brown,  Priest.     Preface  to  the 
Q^uistian  Reader,  p.  5. 
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attempt  to  awaken  men  who  have  been  long  sank  in  the 
deep  sleep  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  idolatry,  and  to 
enlighten  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  has  often 
excited  the  deepest  hostility,  which  they  have  evinced 
with  even  more  ferocity  than  that  with  which  wild  beasts 
sleeping  in  their  dens  would  resent  disturbance,  or  the 
intrusion  of  light.  The  history  of  the  Beformation,  while 
exhibiting  the  eagerness  of  many  to  know  and  to  embrace 
the  truth,  also  exhibits  many  examples  of  an  opposite 
description. 

In  reviewing  the  labours  of  our  evangelist  at  Selkirk, 
what  fEurther  attracts  our  attention  is  his  imcommon  diligence 
and  ceaseless  assiduity.     "  His  custom  was,"  says  Kirkton, 
"  to  preach  publicly  once   every  day."     This  he  did,  not, 
indeed,  always  to  the  people  of  Selkirk,  few  of  whom  cared 
to  hear  him  at  any  time,  much  less  every  day  of  the  week, 
but  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neai'est  parishes  as  he 
could  bring  together.     For  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
overtake  his  daily  preaching  excursions  to  distances  too 
great  to  be  otherwise  reached  with  a  due  regard  to  dispatch, 
he  "always  kept  two  good  horses."     The  horses  he  kept 
were  used  solely  to  help  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a  Christian  minister.     They  were  not  employed  by  him  in 
field  labour — ^for  he  had  no  glebe  to  work ;  nor  for  objects 
of  pleasure,  for  he  was  too  intent  on  the  business  of  his 
calling,  to  have  either  taste  or  time  for  indulging  in  any- 
^iliiiig  of  this  sort.     These  long  and  constant  joumeyings  on 
errands  of  Christian  philanthropy  he  performed  in  circum- 
stances for  from  encouraging.     It  was  depressing  to  think 
that  he  had  few  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  arduous 
^ork.     The  scoffings  of  the  ignorant  and  irreligious  people 
among,  whom  he  lived  were  a  painful  requital  for  all  lus 
labours  and  anxieties  on  their  behalf.     He  could,  however, 
console  himself  by  reflecting  that  the  time  was  when  angels 
visited  the  earth  without  being  recognised,  or  when,  on 
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being  recognised,  they  were  handled  with  indignity;  and 
that  similar  was  the  treatment  which  a  greater  than  angels 
had  experienced. 

Had  Welsh  wished  to  spare  himself^  he  might  have  foxmd  a 
ready  excuse  in  a  recent  ordinance  of  the  Creneral  Assembly, 
which  forbade  ministers  to  hold  more  than  one  paiisL^  He 
believed,  however,  that,  as  concerned  himself,  the  ordinance 
referred  to  would  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  He  well  knew  that,  had  he  resigned  all  the 
parishes  committed  to  his  care,  except  Selkirk,  not  one  of 
them — such  was  the  rapacity  of  the  landholders — ^wotdd  have 
been  filled  up,  and  h%  judged  it  better  to  do  what  good  he 
could  in  these  remote  places,  than  to  leave  them  wholly 
without  the  preaching  of  the  Word  Among  the  spots  in 
Selkirkshire  which  echoed  with  the  voice  of  our  evangelist 
was  Kankilbum,  in  the  old  parish  of  Buck-Cleugh,  the  scene 
of  the  incident  which  gave  its  title  to  the  now  ducal  feunily 
of  that  name:^  Ettrick,  long  after  signalized  by  the  labours 
of  Thomas  Boston:  Yarrow,  the  theme  of  the  ballads  and 
songs  of  a  long  succession  of  minstrels,  of  whom  the  latest, 
and  perhaps  the  best^  was  the  poet  Wordsworth*,  and  to 
name  but  one  spot  more,  "  St  Mary's  Kirk  of  the  Lowes," 
of  which  there  remains  only  the  lone  cemetery,  to  mark  its 
site  to  the  inquiring  visitor.  To  these  places,  so  remarkable 
in  all  these  respects,  the  £act  of  their  having  been  trodden 
by  the  foot  of  the  apostolic  Welsh,  imparts  a  new  and  a 
holy  charm. 

The  aversion  with  which  Welsh  and  his  labours,  as  before 
observed,  were  regarded,  was  not  confined  to  any  one  class 
or  rank  of  persons;  "yea,"  says  Elirkton,  his  principal 
biographer,  "  even  the  ministers  of  that  country  were  more 
r^ady  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  person  than  to  follow  his 
doctrine,  as  may  appear  to  this  day  in  their  Synodal  records, 
where  we  find  he  had  many  to  censure,  and  only  some  to 

1  Melville's  Diary,  p.  278.  ^  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  ii  1003. 
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defend  him."  The  ministers  of  the  Synod  who  stood  forth 
as  his  opponents,  were,  no  doubt,  those  of  them  who,  thou^ 
they  had  conformed  to  Protestantism,  were  in  reality  &vour- 
able  in  their  hearts  to  Popery,  and  who  were  waiting  for  a 
fit  opportunity  openly  to  profess  it.  This  representation  is 
both  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a  contemporary  document 
formerly  quoted^  For  Welsh  to  resist  the  opposition  made 
to  him  by  such  parties,  was  to  earn  the  commendation  pwv 
nounced  on  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  (Rev.  iL  2). 

Thus  lived  and  laboured  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs, 
from  the  date  of  his  settlement  at  Selkirk,  to  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1593.  That  labours  so  abundant,  recommended  by 
a  deportment  so  worthy  of  a  Christian  minister,  were  crowned 
with  a  measure  of  success,  there  is  good  ground  to  beUeve. 
Kirkton,  on  visiting  Selkirk,  many  years  after,  found  some, 
even  then  Hving,  who  bore  testimony  to  that  effect,  and  who 
spoke  in  JZof  high  x^pect  and  venerationTr  his  cha- 
racter.  ^'  I  had  once  the  curiosity,*'  says  he,  "  travelling 
through  that  town,  to  call  for  an  old  man — ^his  name  was 
Ewart — ^who  remembered  Mr  Welsh's  being  in  that  place; 
and  after  other  discourses,  I  inquired  of  him  what  sort  of  a 
man  Mr  Welsh  was.  His  answer  was,  '  Oh,  Sir,  he  was  a 
type  of  Christ,'^an  expression  more  significant  than  proper, 
for  his  meaning  was,  that  he  was  an  example  that  imitated 
Christ,  asIS  in  many  things  he  did  He  told  me  also 
.  .  .  .  that  some  in  that  place  waited  well  upon  his 
ministry  with  great  tenderness,  but  that  he  was  constrained 
to  leave  that  place  because  of  the  malice  of  the  wicked" 

After  the  above-mentioned  date,  Welsh  did  not  remain 
long  at  Selkirk.  The  reason  assigned  for  his  removid  by  the 
old  man,  was  no  doubt  the  true  one,  as  appears  from  some 
facta  which  Ewart  communicated  to  Kirkton,  and  from  other 
facts  already,  adverted  to,  which  rest  on  incontestable  evi- 
dence. 

1  See  p.  82. 
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One  of  the  persons  from  whom  Welsh,  in  his  ministry,  met 
with  much  opposition,  was  Soott  of  Headschaw,  a  man  of  pro- 
perty in  the  parish  of  Ashkirk,  who  took  every  opportunity 
to  throw  obstructions  in  his  path,  and  to  express  the  personal 
hatred  with  which  he  regarded  him.  But  Scott  was  not  the 
only  man  of  influence  by  whom  he  was  rudely  obstructed  in 
his  evangelistic  laboura  Ashkirk  belonged  wholly  to  Boman 
Catholic  families  of  the  name  of  Scott,^  in  whose  breasts  the 
deepest  hostiHty  to  the  Befonnation  rankled,  and  who  exhi- 
bited this  hostility  in  many  ways.  James  Scott^  too,  called 
vicar  of  the  parish,  who,  though  he  wa^  a  Romanist  in  heart, 
had  become  reader  at  Ashkirk,  and  had  been  deposed  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  defend^  and  enoaurag^  nJy  of 
the  Popish  superstitions  which  were  still  rampant  among  the 
common  people,^  cherished  a  deep  grudge  against  Welsh, 
whom  he  had  found  a  formidable  antagonist 

Scott  of  Headschaw  demonstrated  his  enmity  to  Welsh 
by  a  very  barbarous  and  atrocious  act,  that  of  cutting  off 
the  rumps  of  two  valuable  horses  which  belonged  to  him; 
the  horses,  no  doubt,  which  he  used  in  perambulating  the 
country  on  his  heavenly  mission  of  carrying  the  tidings  of  sal- 
vation to  his  fellow-men.  Both  the  animals  bled  to  death ; 
"  which,"  says  Kirkton,  "  Mr  Welsh  did  much  resent."  The 
oral  traditions  of  Selkirk  tell  us,  besides  much  that  is  apo- 
cryphal and  absurd,  that  to  this  outras^e  he  did  not  tamely 
Sit,  but.  taki^witnesses  along  Jk  hnn,  bravely  went 
to  the  most  public  place  in  the  town,  and  there,  for  lack  of 
better  remedy,  proclaimed  the  wrong,  and  took  instruments ; 
for  then,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  contemporary  writer,  "  the 
poor  perished,  the  proud  triumphed,  and  justice  was  nowhere 
to  be  foimd."^     An  aged  thorn,  which  grew  in  the  centre  of 

^  Topographical  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  art.  Ashkirk. 
»  Calderwood'B  Hist.,  iv.  661,  662.— Miscellany  of  Wod.  Soc,  377. 
3  Napier  of  Merchiston's  Plain  Discovery.     Ep.  Dedicatory,  written 
January  29,  1593,  4to. 
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the  town,  and  which  only  of  late  years  ceased  to  exist,  was 
pointed  to,  from  time  immemorial,  as  marking  the  spot  ob 
which  Welsh  took  his  heroic  protest^  But  his  sensitive 
though  intrepid  heart  was  deeply  wounded,  and,  as  his  own 
life  stood  in  jeopardy  frx>m  the  same  bloody  hand  that  had 
destroyed  the  life  of  his  horses,  he  came  to  the  determination 
to  quit,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  a  place  where  he  had  been 
so  savagely  treated. 

At  the  very  time,  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged,  when  he 
was  thus  agitated  and  horrified,  a  new  field  of  labour,  and  of 
more  abundant  usefulness,  opened  up  for  him  at  Kirkcud- 
bright  The  story  of  his  transktion  forms  a  remarlable 
passage  of  his  life,  and  even  no  unimportant  episode  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church  and  kingdom.  As  the  facts  composing 
it  have  never  been  woven  into  a  narrative,  I  am  the  more 
desirous  of  laying  them  briefly  before  the  reader. 

The  event  which  made  room  for  Welsh  at  Kirkcudbright^ 
the  murder  of  Mr  David  Blyth,  then  minister  of  that  place, 
was  deeply  tragical  The  circumstances  in  which  this  crime 
was  committed,  and  the  motives  which  prompted  to  its  per- 
petration, are  shrouded  in  mystery.  That  Blyth  was  mur- 
dered some  time  between  November  1592  and  September 
1593,  at  his  own  residence,  which  was  outside  the  burgh; 
and  that  the  assassins  were  '*  some  of  the  Mures,"  who  banded 
together  for  the  commission  of  that  deed  of  violence,  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  Mr 
David  Aikman,  •minister  of  Borgue,  and  a  near  neighbour  of 
the  principal  victim; — ^these  are  the  only  facts  connected 
with  the  tragedy  which  are  clearly  ascertained.^ 

The  station,  to  the  pastoral  care  of  which  Welsh  was 
about  to  succeed,  was  of  the  highest  political  importance, 

1  Obligingly  commnnicated  by  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Sorley  in  1857. 

^  Melville's  Diary,  p.  302.  Calderwood  (v.  265)  is  mistaken  in  naming 
the  second-mentioned  mimster,  John  Aikman.  Books  of  Assignations 
for  1594.     Kirkcudbright  Town  Council  Records. 
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as  being  situated  in,  and  as  embracing,  a  district  of  comitiy, 
which  was  still  intensely  Popish,  and  which,  consequently 
was  a  hot-bed  as  well  of  treason  against  the  State  as  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  reformed  order  of  things.  What  gave  it  special 
importance  was  its  harbour,  which,  lying  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Solway,  afforded  a  safe  and  convenient  stepping- 
stone,  as  it  were,  for  illicit  trafficking  with  Spain.  For  that 
end  Lord  Maxwell,  who  was  the  chief  abettor  of  the  Papacy 
in  those  parts,  had  used  it,  on  his  return  from  Spain  in 
1588,  the  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada.^  In  1592,  that  is 
to  say,  four  years  after,  it  was,  moreover,  agreed  upon 
between  Philip  the  Secoiid,  King  of  Spain,  and  the  leading 
Popish  aristocracy  of  Scotland, — the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Errol, 
and  Angus, — that  thirty  thousand  Spanish  troops  should  be 
landed  at  Kirkcudbright,  and  that  some  4000  or  5000  of 
that  number,  with  such  forces  as  could  be  otherwise  col- 
lected, should  be  employed  to  crush  the  Keformed  religion  in 
Scotland,  while  the  remaining  25,000  or  26,000  should  pass 
into  England  to  avenge  the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  their  own  imagined  wrongs,  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre 
from  the  hands  of  the  English  heretical  queen.  ^  To  a 
station  so  fraught  with  danger,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
a  watchman  of  energy  and  vigilance.  A  minister  of  this 
description  was  farther  necessary,  from  the  deplorable  ignor- 
ance and  barbarism  of  the  bidk  of  the  people.^ 

The  murdered  minister  was  a  man  of  abiHty  and  zeal. 
Educated  and  laureated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  when 
that  seat  of  learning  was  presided  over  by  Andrew  Melville,* 

1  Spotswood's  Hist.,  folio  edit.,  p.  368. 

^  ''  A  Discourse  of  the  mmaturall  tmd  traitorous  Conspiracie  of  Scot- 
tisch  Papistis,"  printed  by  Robert  Waldegrave,  penes  Tne,  p.  8.  Calder- 
wood's  Hist.  y.  229;  and  bis  Altare  Damascenum,  Epistola  Philadel- 
pbi,  p.  63. 

3  Calderwood,  iv.  605. 

4  Munimenta  Abuse  Acad.  Glasg.,  Maitland  Club. 
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he  was  one  of  some  other  distmguished  graduates  whom 
Melville,  when  translated  from  the  College  of  Glasgow  to 
that  of  St  Andrews,  selected  as  his  coadjutors;  and  he  acted 
as  a  master,  or  regent,  in  the  latter  university  for  a  number 
of  years.^  He  was  appointed  minister  of  Kirkcudbright 
about  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada;^  and  while  zealous 
as  a  minister,  he  was  doubtless  active  in  reporting  the  doings 
of  the  Popish  faction  to  a  Convention  of  the  Church,  which 
sat  at  Edinburgh,  in  November,  1592,  the  year  before  that 
of  his  imtimely  death.  ^ 

The  deed  of  horror  by  which  ihe  Church  was  deprived  of 
two  valuable  ministers,  immediately  engaged  the  attention 
of  that  wakeful  body,  the  Synod  of  Fife.  At  a  meeting  of 
this  Synod,  held  at  St  Andrews,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
1593,  ^Hhe  cruel  slaughter  of  ministers"  was  deplored  in 
oonmion  with  many  other  crying  iniquities  of  the  time,  for 
the  redress  of  which  they  sent  commissioners  to  his  Majesty 
on  different  subsequent  occasions.^  At  last^  in  1594,  the 
affair  of  the  slaughtered  ministers  wba  taken  up  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  whigh,  at  that  time,  was  the  most 
influential  ecclesiastical  judicatory  in  the  realm.  This  Pres- 
bytery loudly  complained  to  the  King  and  Privy  Council, 
that  nothing  had  been  done,  either  to  discover  the  murderers 
and  bring  them  to  condign  punishment,  or  to  fill  up  the 
places  of  the  murdered  ministers.  His  Majesty  and  his 
Council  sent  them  a  message,  asking  their  advice  on  matters 

1  MelTille^B  Diary,  pp.  83,  84.     M'Crie's  MelviUe,  i.  476,  477. 

^  Blyth's  n&me  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Town  Records  of 
Kirkcudbright,  15th  January,  1588-89,  when,  the  baillies  and  council 
"appointed  that  the  yiii.  lb  usit  to  be  peyit  to  mnquhill  James  Doddis, 
minister,  be  zeirlie  peyit  to  Mr  David  Blythe,  minister,  sa  lang  [as]  he 
servinsthe  cure  at  the  kirk  of  the  said  burgh."  This  money,  which 
was  to  be  paid  in  two  equal  portions,  at  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas, 
was  for  Blyth's  house  rent. 

5  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  299-306.       *  Calderwood,  v.  261,  265, 268, 271. 
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of  such  grave  importance.^  The  consequence  was,  that 
Welsh  was  appointed  to  be  minister  of  Kirkcudbright^  which 
was  the  principal  vacancy.  This  certainly  was  a  high  testi- 
mony to  his  great  merits,  but  not  higher  than  he  deserved, 
from  the  diligence,  patience,  and  fortitude  he  had  already 
displayed;  nor  can  we  fiedl  to  admire  the  zeal  and  intrepidity 
he  exhibited  in  accepting  a  post  so  dangerous. 

Some  months,  however,  elapsed,  before  he  proceeded  to  his 
new  charga  This  we  learn  from  a  little  incident,  which,  as 
it  redounds  to  his  honour,  is  worthy  of  notice.  King  James 
had  made  a  demand  on  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  with 
which  they  scrupled  to  comply,  and  which  rendered  it  neces* 
sary  for  them  to  summon  delegates  from  the  provinces  to  aid 
them  by  their  counsel,  and  to  tre^^t  with  commissioners  from 
his  Majesty.  Among  the  commissioners  from  the  provinces, 
who  assembled  in  Edinburgh  on  this  business,  we  find  "  Mr 
Johnne  Welsh,  commissioner  for  Teviotdale,''  associated  with 
the  Melvilles  and  other  leading  persons  in  the  Church.^  The 
meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  of  March,  1594-5.  It  thus 
appears  that  he  did  not  remove  frt>m  Selkirk  to  Eorkcud- 
bright  till  after  that  date. 

Dismal  in  the  extreme  were  the  prospects  of  our  evange- 
list when  he  set  out  for  such  a  field  of  labour  and  blood  as 
Kirkcudbright  then  was.  With  all  its  drawbacks,  however, 
it  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  interest,  nor  even  of  attraction. 
It  was  not  ^  distant  from  Colliston,  his  birth-place,  and  the 
home  of  his  parents,  with  whom,  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
his  brothers  and  sisters  and  other  relatives  resided.  Besides, 
it  contained  a  little  Christian  Society  which  had  been  orga- 
nised  some  yean,  before,  and  vMch  had  no  fewer  than  six  lay 
elders,^  on  whose  co-operation  he  might  probably  calculate. 

1  Calderwood,  v.  291-293. 

^  Becords  of  Presb.  of  Edinburgh,  19th  and  25th  February,  and  18th 
March,  1594-5. 
3  Town  Becords  of  Eorkcudbright,  Ist  October,  1580. 
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At  his  departure  fix)m  Selkirk,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
a  person,  possessed  of  the  requisite  means,  could  be  found 
^williiig  to  convey  his  moveables  to  his  new  place  of  residence. 
At  last  the  task,  which,  from  the  distance,  and  from  the 
state  of  the  roads  in  those  days,  must  have  been  no  easy  one, 
was  undertaken  and  executed  by  a  young  man  named  Ewart, 
i»rho,  though  poor,  was  yet  master  of  two  horses.  At  parting 
Welsh  piresented  him  with  a  piece  of  gold,  and  giving  him 
his  blessing,  exhorted  him  to  fear  God,  assuring  him  that, 
by  so  doing,  he  should  never  want.  Kirkton,  the  relator  of 
this  anecdote,  informs  us  that  he  received  it  from  Ewart 
himself  He  farther  affirms,  that  Ewart,  who  had  thus 
befriended  the  servant  of  God  in  his  necessity,  thrived  ever 
afber  in  his  worldly  condition,  "  as  was  observed  by  all  his 
neighbours;"  while  the  frown  of  Heaven — ^for  so  does  he  in- 
terpret Providence — fell  on  Scott  of  Headschaw,  Welsh's 
principal  persecutor,  whose  family  forthwith  declined,  and 
hastened  to  extinction.^ 

In  closing  the  history  of  Welsh  as  minister  of  Selkirk,  I 
shall  say  a  few  words  respecting  his  marriage,  an  event 
whicli  contributed  greatly  to  his  future  happiness  and  use- 
frdness.  The  precise  date  at  which  it  took  place  is  uncer- 
tain; but  we  may  conclude  that  he  ceased  to  lead  a  single  life 
before  he  left  that  part  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  he  had 
household  furniture  to  be  removed,  when  he  left  it  for  Kirk- 
cudbright, is  in  harmony  with  this  supposition.  All,  how- 
ever, that  we  know  respecting  the  date  of  this  epoch  of  his 
life  is,  that  it  must  have  taken  place  previous  to  the  8th  of 
April,  1596.     It  probably  took  place  a  year  or  two  before. 

The  lady  whom  he  espoused  was  Elizabeth  Knox,  the 
third  and  youngest  daughter  of  John  Knox,  the  Reformer, 
by  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Andrew, 
second  Lord  Ochiltree.  Her  youngest  sister,  Martha,  who 
had  been  married  to  Alexander  Fairiie,  eldest  son  and  heir 

^  See  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
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of  Robert  Fairlie,  of  Braid,  was  by  this  time  dead,  having 
died  on  the  1st  of  December,  1592,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-six.^  And  her  other  sister,  Margaret,  was  the  wife  of 
Zachary  Pont,  eldest  son  of  Mr  Robert  Pont,  minister  of  St 
Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh. 

Elizabeth  Knox,  as  well  as  her  sisters,  previous  to  their 
marriage,  had  been  brought  up  at  Faldonsyde,  the  residence 
of  Andrew  Ker,  of  Faldonsyde,  to  whom  her  mother  was 
married  in  1574,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Reformer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  daughters  had 
every  care  bestowed  upon  their  education,  religious  and 
moral,  as  well  .as  secular,  by  their  excellent  mother,  who  was 
too  much  governed  by  Christian  principle  to  neglect  the 
affectionate  instructions  tendered  to  her  by  Knox  on  his 
death-bed,  "  faithfully  to  travel  for  their  good  instruction 
and  upbringing."  Faldonsyde,  a  property  delightfully  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  a  little  above  Abbots- 
ford,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selkirk,  Welsh  had  thus 
ample  opportimities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Elizabeth 
Knox,  and  of  cultivating  loving  intercourse  with  her.  This 
lady,  who  inherited  not  a  little  of  her  father's  intrepid  spirit, 
was  admirably  fitted  to  be  the  helpmate  of  one  whose  after- 
life wafi  so  sorely  tried  by  painful  vicissitudes,  and  whose 
mind,  though  brave  by  nature,  was  apt  to  be  swallowed  up  of 
overmuch  sorrow  in  times  of  trouble.  What  good  service 
she  rendered  to  him  in  such  sea^ns  wiU  hereafter  d^ppear. 

^  See  Knox's  Works,  voL  vi.,  p.  bcix. 


PERIOD    THIRD. 

FROM  1595,  WHIEN  WELSH  WAS  SETTLED  AT  KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  TO 
AUGUST  1600,  WHEN  HE  WAS  TRANSLATED  TO  AYR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  HIS  SETTLEMENT  AT  KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  TO  VINDICATION  OF  HIS 
SERMON,  PREACHED  18TH  DECEMBER,  IN  THE  HIGH  CHURCH  OF 
EDINBURGH,  FROM  SPOTSWOOD's  MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

Welsh's  charge  at  Kirkcudbright,  as  at  Selkirk,  was  very 
extensiva  It  embraced  not  only  that  burgh  and  parish, 
but  three  other  parishes  adjoining,  Dunrod,  Galtway,  and 
Klirkconnok,^  presenting  an  example  of  that  arrangement 
by  which  almost  the  whole  kingdom  was  parcelled  out  into 
districts,  consisting  of  several  parishes,  over  which  only  one 
nunnster  was  appointed.  The  vast  injury  done  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  of  outward  order  and  tranquillity,  by  an 
arrangement  which  so  greatly  reduced  the  nimiber  of  minis- 
ters, and  consequently,  the  means  of  Christian  instruction, 
called  forth  earnest  remonstrances  from  the  Church,  espe- 
cially fix)m  those  who,  like  Welsh,  longed  to  see  "every 

1  Books  of  Assignations  for  1694.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Kirk- 
cudbright, Dunrod,  and  Galtway  were  united  into  one  parish.  Kirk- 
cormok  was  also  suppressed  as  a  parish,  and  incorporated  with  the 
parish  of  Kelton.  For  an  account  of  Welsh's  stipend  at  Kirkcudbright, 
see  Appendix,  No.  V. 
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parochin  "  planted  with  a  pastor.  As,  however,  this  arrange- 
ment saved  the  pockets  of  the  landholders,  it  continued  long 
to  exist. 

Welsh  was  a  member  of  the  very  memorable  General 
Assembly  which  sat  down  at  Edinburgh  on  the  24:th  of 
March,  1595—6.  Well  knowing  that  business  of  great  im- 
portance would  be  brought  before  this  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Church,  he  travelled  a  great  distance 
to  take  part  in  its  deliberations.  King  James,  who  was 
still  on  terms  of  professed  friendship  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  present.  He  declared  to  this  Assembly,  as  he 
had  done  to  a  previous  one,  that  it  was  his  earnest  desire 
that  eveiy  parish  should  be  provided  with  a  minister, — a 
declaration  which  yielded  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  Welsh,  as 
he  afterwards  told  his  Majesty.^ 

But  what  gratified  Welsh  more  than  the  King's  promises, 
was  the  solemn  religious  exercises  by  which  that  Assembly 
was  signalized ;  and  no  member  engaged  in  these  exercises 
with  greater  alacrity  and  fervour.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  on  Tuesday,  the  SQth  of  March,  four  hundred 
ministers  and  others,  after  solemn  confession  of  the  sins  of  all 
ranks  within  the  realm,  and  especially  of  the  sins  of  the 
ministers,  which  formed  the  largest  part  of  that  confession, 
renewed,  with  uplifted  hands,  their  covenant  with  God, 
engaging  henceforth  « to  walk  more  warily  in  their  ways, 
and  more  diligently  in  their  charges."  Mr  John  Davidson, 
minister  of  Prestonpans,  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  piety, 
and  pubHc  spirit,  presided  on  the  occasion.  He  opened  the 
proceedings  by  an  affecting  and  an  appropriate  address  to  his 
brethren.  "  While  they  were  humbling  themselves,  for  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  there  were  such  sighs  and  sobs, 
with  shedding  of  tears,  among  the  most  part  of  all  estates 
that  were  present,  every  one  provoking  another  by  his 
example,  and  the  teacher  himself  by  his  example,  that  the 

1  See  p.  38. 
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kirk  resoTinded,  so  .that  the  place  might  worthily  have  been 
called  Bochim ;  for  the  like  of  that  day  was  never  seen  in 
Scotland  since  the  Reformation,  as  every  man  confessed."^ 
But,  alas !  as  Calderwood  observes,  in  closing  his  account  of 
this  Assembly,  '^  here  end  all  the  sincere  Assemblies  General 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  enjoying  the  liberty  of  the  gospel 
under  the  free  government  of  Christ."  The  King,  who 
deeply  hated  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  notwith- 
standing his  professions  for  some  time  to  the  contrary, 
gradually  betrayed  the  real  feelings  with  which  he  regarded 
it,  by  the  measures  he  took  to  repress  the  freedom  of- the 
pulpit  and  of  the  General  Assembly. 

From  its  commencement,  the  Beformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  a  missionary  institution.  It  was  only  by  the  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  the  pure  faith  that  she  had  any  security, 
not  only  for  her  prosperity,  but  for  her  very  existence.  Not 
otherwise  could  she  have  been  prevented  from  falling  an  easy 
prey  to  the  machinations  of  her  adversaries,  whether  these 
were  ungodly  rulers,  the  ignorant  rabble,  or  the  supporters  of 
the  man  of  sin.  Accordingly,  a  "  Commission  for  the  Visita- 
tion of  Kirks,"  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  ministers,  was 
appointed  by  that  Assembly  to  visit  the  most  spiritually 
destitute  parts  of  the  country,  aiid  to  plant  the  ministry  in 
places  where  it  had  not  yet  been  planted.  The  name  of 
John  Spotswood  appears  in  that  branch  of  the  Commission 
which  was  deputed  to  visit  Galloway.  Welsh's  name  ap- 
pears in  that  branch  of  it  which  was  sent  to  the  rude  bor- 
derers— ^to  Nithsdale,  Annandale,  Lauderdale,  Eskdale,  and 
Ewsdale.  His  fellow-commissioners  for  these  districts  were, 
Mr  John  Davidson,  minister  of  Prestonpans  ;  Mr  John 
Johnston,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews ;  Mr  William  Scott,  minister  of  Cupar ;  Mr  John 
Carmichaell,  minister  of  Kilconquhar ;  and  Mr  John  Knox, 
minister  of  Melrose ; — all  ministers  distinguished  for  their 

1  Calderwood,  v.  407. 
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high  character,  their  zeal  and  ability.  This  branch  of  the 
Commission  was  to  commence  their  visitation  on  the  1st  of 
August  following.  ^ 

Welsh  regarded  the  meeting  of  this  General  Assembly  as 
forming  the  culminating  point  in  the  prosperous  course  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland,  while  her  history  in  the 
years  which  followed  he  afterwards  looked  back  upon  as 
forming  her  declining  age.  In  reviewing  her  history  up  to 
this  period,  he  exclaims,  exulting  over  the  delightful  prospect 
which  presented  itself  to  his  view: — "Unto  what  one  king- 
dom under  heaven  has  God  been  so  rich  and  superabundant 
in  mercy  as  unto  this]  .  .  .  That  may  be  most  truly 
said  of  us,  which  is  written  of  the  land  of  Zebulon  and 
Naphtali,  'A  people  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  Hght^ 
and  unto  them  which  sat  in  the  region  of  death,  light  is  risen 
up'  (Matthew  iv.  16).  Many  kingdoms  upon  whom  this 
light  is  risen,  are  but  in  part  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
that  *  second  beast,'  and  from  that  'abomination  of  Babel' 
(Rev.  xiii.  11,  18;  and  xviL  4),  a  part  worshipping  the 
Lord,  and  a  part  worshipping  Baal,  I  mean  the  Idol  of  the 
Mass.  .  .  .  But  our  deliverance  was  full  from  that  bond- 
age. ...  In  these  kingdoms  where  the  Lord  only  is  wor- 
shipped, some  of  them  have  embraced  him,  but  as  a  prophet 
to  teach  them,  and  as  a  priest  to  satisfy  for  their  sins,  and  to 
intercede  for  them,  but  not  as  a  sovereign  king  to  rule  them 
and  govern  them  by  that  form  of  goveminent  which  he  has 
prescribed  in  his  Word,  with  his  own  laws,  offices  and 
officers,  retaining  yet  a  part  of  that  hierarchy  of  Babel,  with 
some  of  her  laws,  offices,  and  officers.  .  .  .  O  Scotland ! 
what  nation  was  like  unto  thee,  that  had  the  gospel  so  freely 
preached,  Christ's  sacraments  so  purely  ministered,  his  cen> 
sures  and  all  the  privileges  of  his  kingdom,  in  such  liberty 
executed,  as  thou  [hast]  had  1     For  what  one  nation  under 

1  Calderwood,  v.  419,  420.     Row's  Hist.,  p.  439.    M'Crie's  Mdville, 
Index  to  Names. 
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heaven  has  Crod  done  so  great  things  as  for  thee?  What 
one  kingdom  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  earth,  where  ido- 
latry was  so  fiilly  rooted  out,  wherein  all  the  means  of  his 
glory,  and  all  the  privileges  of  his  kingdom,  were  so  fully 
restored  to  their  own  integrity  and  perfection,  as  they  were 
first  instituted,  wherein  all  these  means  of  the  Word,  sacra- 
ments, and  discipline,  have  continued  for  so  long  a  space  in 
such  peace,  in  such  purity,  in  such  liberty,  without  heresy  or 
schism,  as  in  thee,  O  Scotland  !"^ 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake,  from  this  description,  to 
suppose  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Scotland  had  at 
this  time  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  divine  truth. 
The  Popish  Church  had  been  overthrown;  the  gospel  had 
been  restored  in  ita  primitiye  purity;  and  a  Scriptural  frame- 
work  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline  had  been 
erected;  but  much  irreligion,  ignorance,  wickedness,  and 
barbarism  were,  notwithstanding,  prevalent.  At  the  same 
time  that  Welsh  records  with  gratitude  what  Gknl  had  done 
for  Scotland,  he  sorrowfully  exhibits  the  other  and  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture;  and  he  deeply  laments  the  great  defi- 
ciency  of  the  means  of  grace  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  people  were  perishing  **  for  lack 
of  knowledge." 

Immediately  after  the  rising  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Welsh  paid  a  visit  to  his  wife's  sister,  Margaret,  and  Mr 
Zachary  Pont,  her  husband,  who  were  residing  at  Schyris- 
mylne,  a  small  property  near  Oulross,  in  Perthshire,  which 
belonged  to  Pont.  .Matters'of  business  as  well  as  of  friend- 
ship led  him  to  make  this  journey.  Pont,  who  appears 
to  have  been  in  need  of  money,  had  applied  to  Welsh  and 
his  spouse  for  a  loan  of  1000  merks  Scots,  promising  to  give 
them  ample  legal  security  upon  his  property  of  Schyris- 
mylne.     Welsh  and  his  wife  were  willing  to  accommodate 

1  WelsVs  Beply  against  Mr  Gilbert  Brown,  priest.     Preface  to  the 
Christian  Eeader,  pp.  1,  2. 
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their  Mends  with  the  needed  loan.  He,  therefore,  at  this 
time,  went  to  Schyriff-mylne,  to  deliver  the  money  to  Pont, 
and  to  get  it  legally  secured.  With  that  view  a  contract, 
dated  8th  April,  was  entered  into  betwixt  Welsh  "  for  him- 
self, and  taking  the  burden  upon  him  for  Elizabeth  Knox, 
his  spouse,  on  the  one  part,  and  Mr  Zachary  Pont  of  Schyns- 
mylne,  and  Margaret  Knox,  his  spouse,  on  the  other  part'' 
By  this  contract,  Pont  and  his  spouse  bound  themselves  to 
infeft  Welsh  and  his  spouse,  in  conjunct-fee,  and  their  heirs, 
« in  the  third  part  of  the  miU  caUed  Schyris-mylne,  with  the 
multures  and  knaveship  pertaining  thereto,'*  etc.  Also  in  the 
contract,  Welsh  and  his  spouse  leased  to  Pont  and  his  spouse, 
*^  the  said  third  part  of  the  mill,  multures  and  knaveship 
pertaining  thereto,"  etc.,  during  the  non-redemption  of  the 
same,  for  the  annual  payment  of  a  hundred  merks,  the  first 
term's  payment  to  begin  at  Whitsunday  following.  But  he 
and  his  spouse  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  call  up  the  principal 
sum  of  1000  merks,  whenever  they  chose,  giving  Pont  and 
his  wife  a  premonition  of  forty  days,  personally,  or  at  their 
dwelling-house,  in  presence  of  a  notary  and  witness.  The 
contract  is  subscribed  by  **Mr  John  Welshe,  minister  of 
Chrystis  Evangell,  at  Kirkcudbryt,  Z.  Pont,  Margarit  Knox," 
and  two  witnesses.  This  aSair  afberwards  involved  Welsh 
in  some  disagreeable  legal  proceedings  against  Pont^^  pro- 
bably creating  much  alienation  of  affection  between  the  two 
families. 

Having,  in  August  following,  discharged  the  duty  assigned 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  visiting  the  Borders, 
Welsh  was  soon  after  called  to  perform  a  service  which 
stands  connected  with  events  more  momentous  and  memor- 
able. 

To  understand  this  and  other  passages  of  his  life,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  state  of  public  affairs 

^  Reg^ter  of  Inhibitions,  MS.  in  her  Majesty's  Greneral  Register 
House,  Edinburgh,  voL  v. 
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at  this  time.  Chancellor  Maitland,  whose  prudent  adminis- 
tration had  been  of  the  most  signal  advantage  to  the  Church, 
had  died  in  the  month  of  October  preceding;^  nor  was  it 
long  till  the  heavy  loss  the  Church  had  sustained  by  his 
removal  began  to  be  felt.  "  He  was  a  grait  instrument  in 
keiping  the  King  af  the  Kirk,  and  fra  favoring  of  Papists."^ 
No  sooner  was  Maitland  removed  than  the  King  began  to 
execute  a  project,  which  he  had  long  meditated,  that  of 
putting  down  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  and 
setting  up  in  its  place  a  Prelatic  Church,  which  he  judged 
would  more  readily  yield  to  him  that  absolute  power  both  in 
Church  and  State,  for  which  he  had  an  insatiable  thirst. 
For  the. Presbyterian  ministers  he  had  contracted  a  deep  dis- 
lite.  Their  loS  of  Uberty.  the  fe«e  admonitions  wHch  they 
tendered  to  him,  their  influence  over  the  pubKc  mind,  and 
their  bold  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  will  of  Christ 
alike  over  the  Church  and  the  State,  over  the  Prince  and  his 
subjects,  had  excited  in  his  mind  strong  antipathy  against 
them,  and  an  intense  desire  to  humble  them.  Another  con- 
sideration weighed  with  him  more  perhaps  than  any  other. 
By  assimilating  the  polity  of  the  Scottish  Church  to  that  of 
the  English,  he  would  smooth  his  way  to  the  throne  of 
England,  where  Puritanism,  being  still  a  reproach,  might, 
in  spite  of  his  being  the  undoubted  heir,  prove  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  his  succession.^ 

To  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  his  Majesty  was 
at  no  loss  for  instruments.  After  the  death  of  Chancellor 
Maitland,  he  committed  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment to  eight  persons,  who  were  therefore  called  Octavians, 
of  whom  "  the  one-half  were  suspected  Papists,  and  the  rest 
little  better."*  He  commenced  his  assault  on  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  by  invading  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit.  The 
p«^(on  first  challenged  about  this  time,  for  an  alleged  abuse 

1  Calderwood,  v.  882.  3  Forbes's  Records,  p.  373. 

2  Melville's  Diary,  p.  380.  *  Melville's  Diary,  p.  330. 
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of  that  liberty,  was  Mr  David  Black,  minister  of  St  Andrews, 
'^a  man  mighty  in  doctrine,  and  of  singular  fidelity  and  dili- 
gence in  the  ministry:"^  which,  no  doubt,  rendered  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  the  more  obnoxious  to  his  friends.  He 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  King  and  the  Privy 
Council,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1596;  and 
he  appeared  to  answer  to  the  charge. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  to  whom 
that  judicatory  was  accustomed  to  delegate  its  powers,  in  the 
intervals  between  its  meetings,  were  deeply  jealous  of  the 
intentions  of  the  King,  and  of  his  new  advisers,  the  Octavians. 
They  resolved  to  set  their  fsucea  against  the  persecution  of 
Black,  perceiving  that  the  certain  consequence,  should  the 
Court  prevail  against  him,  would  be  to  bring  "the  free 
preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  doctrine  of  all  ministers  under 
the  same  censure  and  control"  On  the  18th  of  November 
they  joined  Black  in  a  written  "  Declinature"  of  the  juris- 
diction of  his  Majesty  and  Council  in  matters  spiritual,  such 
as  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  which  fell  under  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  not  the  civil;  and  they  sent  copies  of  that 
document  "to  every  Presbytery  and  province  of  the  realm,  to 
be  returned  to  them  subscribed  by  the  hand  of  every  minister 
in  Scotland.  "2  The  Church  was  moved  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba.  The  document  was  signed  mth  the  utmost  unammity 
and  enthusiasm.  The  Commissioners  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, moreover,  in  the  name  of  the  "  Council  of  the  Church," 
held  permanent  sittings  in  Edinburgh,  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court  against  Black.  Only  a  few  days,  however, 
had  elapsed,  when  they  were  charged  by  his  Majesty  and  the 
Privy  Council  to  quit  the  city  for  their  own  homes.  This 
charge,  which  was  dated  the  24th  of  November,  and  which 
was  published  by  open  proclamation,  at  the  Market  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  they  did  not  in  the 
meantime  obey.  They  had  been  following  out  the  commis- 
1  MelviUe's  Diary,  p.  293.  2  ibid.,  p.  609. 
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sion  given  them  by  the  Greneral  Assembly;  and  this  charge 
was  in  fact  treating  the  Greneral  Assembly,  through  them,  as 
if  it  were  a  judicature  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  Privy 
Council  But  on  the  14th  of  December,  they  were  again 
charged,  by  sound  of  trumpet  and  public  proclamation,  to  de- 
part the  town  within  forty-^ight  hours.  On  this  occasion, 
after  mature  deliberation,  they  concluded,  that,  though  it  was 
lawful  to  disobey  such  an  unlawful  charge,  yet  from  various 
circumstances,  it  was  expedient  to  obey  it,  for  the  present, 
*'  because  other  good  brethren  might  succeed  to  such  as  were 
discharged,  and  so  the  work  go  forward."^  Succeeded  they 
were  by  other  good  brethren,  among  whom  was  Welsh, 
though  we  are  not  informed  precisely  when  he  came  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  joined  with  the  brethren  there,  in  deliberating 
upon  the  affairs  of  th^  Church,  in  this  difficult  conjuncture. 

To  enter  particularly  into  the  long  history  of  Black's  im- 
prisonment would  here  be  out  of  place.  Let  it  suffice  to 
state  that  the  conflict  between  him  and  his  supporters,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  King  and  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
other,  grew  every  day  warmer;  and  that  on  the  10th  of 
December,  a  charge  from  the  King  and  the  Privy  Council 
was  served  upon  him,  by  an  officer-ai>-arms,  commanding  him 
to  banish  himself  to  the  north  of  the  North  Water  during 
his  Majesty's  pleasure. ^  This  treatment  of  a  man  universally 
revered,  together  with  the  ignominious  charge  given  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  to  remove  from 
Edinburgh  to  their  respective  homes,  created  great  dissatis- 
fetction  among  the  people;  but  there  was  no  appearance  that 
there  would  be  any  disturbance  of  the  peace. 

Only  a  few  days  after,  however,  namely,  on  the  17th  of 
December,  a  popular  tumult,  which  proved  very  disastrous 
to  the  Church,  took  place  on  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh. 
This  tumult  did  not  originate  with  the  ministers.  It  was 
devised  and  excited  by  one  of  two  notorious  cabals,  who 
1  Calderwood,  v.  468,  485,  501.  »  Ibid.,  v.  498. 
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were  then  contending  for  the  mastery  at  Holyrood-Honse, 
the  Cubicnlars,  as  they  were  called,  or  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, eager  political  adventurers,  who  sought  to  oust  the 
Octavians,  their  rivals,  in  order  to  make  way  for  themselves, 
by  "kindling  a  fire  between  the  Octavians  and  the  Klirk." 
Its  immediate  csmse  was  a  false  alarm  raised  by  an  emissary 
of  the  Cubiculars.  In  the  panic,  nobody  knew  what  had 
created  the  commotion,  some  thinking  that  the  ministers 
were  slain,  others  that  the  King  was  in  danger.  No  assault 
was  made  upon  any  person,  nor  was  the  smallest  harm  done  to 
any  one;  and  by  the  united  persuasions  of  the  ministers  and 
magistrates  the  tumult  was  allayed  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Two  of  the  Cubiculars,  who  took  part  in  creating  this  tumult, 
I  may  remark  in  passing,  were  afterwards  ringleaders  in 
persecuting  "Welsh,  namely.  Sir  George  Home,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Dunbar,  and  David  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Scone.  ^ 
To  these  Calderwood  adds  a  third,  who,  though  not  of  the 
bedchamber,  was  concerned  in  both  transactions,  Mr  John 
Spotswood,  minister  of  Calder.  "If  the  tumult  entailed 
infamy  on  any  one,"  says  he,  "  it  did  so  especially  on  John 
Spotswood,  who  cried  Arms,  went  forth  armed,  and,  as  I 
hear,  called  Lord  Torphichen  to  arms."  "If  a  crime,"  he 
adds,  "  it  was  not  one  of  the  Church,  but  of  one  city,  but  it 
was  none.  "2 

With  a  policy  which  writers  of  that  time  stigmatise  as 
Machiavellian,  King  James  magnified  this  paltry  affair,  this 
"comedy,"  into  a  grand  rebellion ;8  and  he  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  it  as  a  pretext  for  inculpating  and  humbling  the 
ministry,  and  so  advancing  his  illegal  and  revolutionary  pro- 
jects,— a  pretext,  I  say,  for  to  the  use  the  words  of  Principal 
Baillie,  "  No  tumult  in  the  world  was  ever  more  harmless  in 
the  effects,  nor  more  innocent  in  the  causes,  if  you  consider  all 

^  Calderwood,  v.  610. 

^  Calderwood's  Altare  Damascenum,  Epistola  Philadelphi,  p.  67. 

^  Simsoni  Annales,  an.  1596. 
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those  who  did  openly  act  therein. "  ^  On  Saturday,  the  1 8th,  the 
morning  after  the  tumult,  the  King  quitted  Holyrood-House 
for  the  Palace  of  Linlithgow,  in  great  wrath  and  pretended 
alarm,  leaving  a  proclamation,  which  breathed  out  threaten- 
ing against  the  citizens,  and  even  against  the  city  itself,  and 
which  created  excitement  greater  than  any  which  had  existed 
the  day  before. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Welsh  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  the  High  Church,  by  appointment  of  his  brethren, 
the  ministers^  who  were  assembled  in  Edinburgh.  To  be 
selected,  in  preference  to  his  seniors,  for  the  performance  of 
such  a  duty,  at  such  a  crisis,  was  highly  honourable  to 
Welsh,  who  was  still  a  young  man;  and  it  showed  no  incon- 
siderable intrepidity  on  his  part  to  undertake  the  difficult 
service.  Accounts,  however,  differ  widely,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  acquitted  himself  in  its  execution. 

Spotswood,  a  contemporary  historian,  describes  the  sermon 
as  having  been  violent,  seditious,  and  treasonable.  He  pre- 
faces his  account  of  it  by  representing  the  preacher  as  a 
person  of  extreme  insignificance,  and  his  appointment  to 
preach  as  dishonourable  to  him,  from  its  having  been  self- 
procured  :  "  A  minister  named  Mr  John  Welsh,  marking  offer 
to  supply  the  place  in  the  High  Church,  was  allowed  to 
preacL"  "^  minister  named  Mr  John  Welsh!"  This  con- 
tempt, it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  proves  nothing  but  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  assailant.  The  allegation  that  Welsh 
was  "  allowed  to  supply  the  place  in  the  High  Church,"  in 
consequence  of  "  making  offer,"  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable, and  betrays  the  same  feelings  of  animosity.  But 
to  come  to  the  sermon  itself:  "  He  toot  for  his  theme,"  says 
Spotswood,  "  the  Epistle  sent  to  the  Angel  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus,  did  rail  pitifully  against  the  King,  saying,  he  was 
possessed  with  a  Devil;  that  one  Devil  being  put  out,  seven 
worse  were  entered  in  place;  and  that  the  subjects  might 

1  BaUlie'd  Historical  Vindication,  p.  71. 
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lawfully  rise,  and  take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand:  which  he 
confirmed  by  the  example  of  a  &ther  that,  fieilling  in  a  frenzy, 
might  be  taken  by  the  children  and  servants  of  the  £Eunily, 
and  tied  hand  and  foot  from  doing  violence.  A  most 
execrable  doctrine,  and  directly  repugnant  to  holy  Scriptures; 
which  yet  was  taken  by  many  of  the  hearers  as  a  sound  and 
free  application.  So  ready  are  men  to  flatter  themselves  in 
wickedness,  and  even  to  justify  impiety  itsel£"^ 

This  report  of  Welsh's  sermon  is  certainly  far  from  being 
flattering  to  the  preacher.  But,  happily,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  believing,  that  it  is  not  only  exaggerated,  but  &lae 
and  calumnious.  Spotswood  is  indeed  a  writer  whose  testi- 
mony, whenever  it  is  injurious  to  the  Presbyterians  of  his 
own  age,  who  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Court,  is  always  to 
be  suspected.  Here  I  can  happily  produce  the  testimony  of 
another  contemporary  historian,  who  bears  honourable  testi- 
mony to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  Welsh  acquitted 
himself  on  the  occasion  referred  to, — ^that  of  Mr  John 
Forbes,  minister  of  Alford.  "  After  the  foresaid  trouble  in 
Edinburgh,"  says  Forbes,  **  raised  the  17th  of  December, 
1596,  Mr  John  Welsh  both  gravely,  wisely,  and  solidly,  in 
great  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  pulpit  of 
Edinburgh,  uttered  the  counsel  and  will  of  God  to  his 
Majesty  and  his  counsellors,  not  sparing  to  rebuke  their 
known  enormities."^ 

Two  representations  of  the  same  discourse  and  preacher 
could  not  well  differ  more  widely  from  each  other  than  those 
of  Forbes  and  Spotswood.  Without  stopping  to  specify  the 
points  of  discordance,  it  is  more  important  to  determine 
which  of  the  reporters  ought  to  be  believed,  the  eulogist  or 
the  accuser.  There  are  good  reasons  for  regarding  the  testi- 
mony of  Forbes  as  in  the  main  correct,  and  still  stronger 
reasons  for  utterly  rejecting  that  of  Spotswood  Forbes  was 
an  artless  unsophisticated  annalist,  influenced,  it  must  be 
1  SpotBwood's  Hist.,  p.  430.  ^  Forbes's  Becords,  p.  406. 
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owned,  by  his  own  warm  likings  for  the  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  for  his  Mend,  John 
Welsh;  but  not  one  of  the  facts  of  his  Records  has  ever  been 
impeached.  Spotswood,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  historical 
writer,  whose  a^nmwy  and  even  integrity  have  been  success- 
fully  assailed  by  writers  both  of  his  own  age  and  of  ours. 
He  stands  convicted,  for  example,  of  inserting  in  his  History 
a  vitiated  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr  Robert  Bruce  to 
Lord  Hamilton,  knowing  it  to  have  been  vitiated,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringiog  odium  on  that  eminent  minister.^  A 
writer  who  could  so  act  in  reference  to  Bruce's  letter,  was 
capable  of  treating  Welsh's  sermon  with  similar  injustice. 
The  account  of  the  sermon  by  Spotswood,  is,  besides,  wholly 
irreconcileable  with  the  well  known  character,  aims,  and 
proceedings  of  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers — ^and  of  none 
more  than  Welsh  himself — who  were  as  remarkable  for 
loyalty  to  their  King  as  for  piety  towards  their  God.  But 
even  on  the  supposition  that  that  portion  of  Welsh's  sermon, 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  having  compared  the  King  to 
"  a  father  that,  falling  in  a  frenzy,  might  be  taken  and  tied 
hand  and  foot  from  doing  violence,''  had  been  actually  said 
by  him,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  blameworthy.  That 
doctrine  was  neither  "  execrable"  nor  "  repugnant  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  Kjiox  boldly  propoimded  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Queen  Mary,  at  his  first  interview  with  her.^  And 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  King  James's  grandson  was 
deprived  of  the  crown  and  a  new  dynasty  elevated  to  the 
throne,  was  just  the  practical  application  of  that  doctrine. 

Spotswood,  at  that  time,  professed  to  co-operate  with  his 
brethren  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Court  upon  the  rights 

1  M'Crie's  Melville,  ii  94,  96;  compared  with  Spotswood,  pp.  331-2, 
and  Calderwood,  v.  515,  516.  See  also  Remarks  on  Spotswood's  edition 
of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  in  Knox^s  Works,  edited  by  David  Laing, 
Esq.,  voL  ii.,  Appendix,  No.  II. 

«  Knox's  Works,  ii.  282. 
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and  liberties  of  the  Cliurcli;  but  he  was  even  then  suspected 
of  betraying  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  Court  party. 
Having  afterwards  become  the  open  and  unscrupulous  sup- 
porter of  the  Court  in  all  its  measures  against  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  he  was,  in  return  for  his  services,  raised  to 
the  highest  prelatic  dignities  and  to  the  highest  civil  offices, 
and  became  a  busy  actor  in  the  transactions  which  he  relates. 
How  actively,  after  being  advanced  to  power,  he  proscribed 
and  persecuted  his  former  friends  and  associates,  and  especi- 
ally Welsh,  for  whom  he  had  contracted  a  peculiarly  strong 
feeling  of  personal  enmity,  we  shall  see,  as  we  advance  in 
this  narrative.     In  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  for 
him,  in  writing  his  history,  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  to 
vilify  the  objects  whom  he  persecuted,  as  this  would  ser>  e 
to  justify  his  own  misconduct     If  even  in  1596,  Welsh  was 
a  political  firebrand,  an  apostle  of  rebellion,  the  all^ation, 
could  it  pass  as  true,  would  help  to  palliate  those  savage 
severities  with  which  the  Government  visited  him  some  ten 
years  after; — severities,  in  the  infliction  of  which  the  King's 
historian  was  a  leading  adviser. 

These  observations  the  author  flatters  himself  are  sufficient 
to  wipe  out  the  stain  which  Spotswood  has  so  laboriously 
endeavoured  to  &sten  on  the  memory  of  WelsL^  He  has 
dwelt  the  longer  on  the  subject,  from  the  fact  that  the  Arch- 
bishop's mendacious  and  unjust  representation,  not  confined 
to  his  own  work,  which  first  appeared  at  London  in  1655, 
has  been  disseminated  hx  and  wide  in  English  literature,  by 
numerous  historical  writers,^  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day. 

^  See  Appendix,  No.  VI. 

2  Heylin,  Hickes,  Hume,  Maitland,  Hugo  Amot,  William  Harris, 
Kincaid,  G.  K.  Sharpe,  Cook,  K.  S.  Stevenson,  Carruthers,  P.  F.  TjrUer, 
and  Thomas  Stephen,  have  all  adopted  as  true,  and  given  currency  to 
Spotswood's  misrepresentation. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

FROM  FALSE  REPORT  OF  WELSHES  SERMON,  WHICH  REACHED  THE  KING 
AND  THE  PRrsrr  COUNCIL  AT  LINLITHGOW,  TO  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  HELD  AT  DIJNDEE,  IN  MARCH,  1597-98. 

Early  on  Monday,  the  19tli  of  December,  1597,  the  King 
and  the  Privy  Council,  from  the  Palace  of  Linlithgow,  sent  a 
charge  to  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  to  apprehend  the 
four  ministers  of  that  city,  Mr  Michael  Cranstoun,  minister 
at  Cramond,  and  a  number  of  the  piincipal  citizens,  under 
the  pretext  that  they  were  the  chief  authors  of  the  treason- 
able tumult  which  disturbed  the  C9.pital  on  the  17th  of 
December. 

Welsh  was  afterwards  proceeded  against  for  the  same  cause ; 
but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed  at 
this  time.  The  reason  probably  was,  that  intelligence  respect- 
ing his  sermon,  in  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  had  not 
reached  Linlithgow  in  time  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting 
of  th^  Privy  Council  on  Monday.  A  report  concerning  it, 
however,  soon  reached  the  King  and  his  Councillors.  It 
was  told  them,  that  he  had  asserted  **  that  his  Majesty  was 
possessed  with  a  devil,  and  that  after  the  outputting  of 
that  devil,  there  joined  to  his  Highness  seven  devils,  which 
were  his  Majesty's  Council,  using  this  example,  that  as 
it  was  lawful  for  sons  having  a  frantic  father  to  bind  him, 
so  it  was  lawful  for  his  Highness's  subjects  to  bind  his 
Majesty,  who  was  in  the  like  case."^ 

The  degree  of  credit  to  which  this  report  is  entitled  must 
obviously  depend  upon  the  accuracy  and  the  veracity  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  made  to  the  Privy  Council;  and  on 

1  Records  of  Privy  Council,  17th  January,  1596-7. 
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that  point  we  are  left  only  to  conjecture.  Most  of  the 
observations  formerly  made,  to  show  that  Spotswood's  ac- 
count of  the  sermon  is  at  variance  with  the  truth,  will 
apply  to  the  report  communicated  to  the  Privy  Council 
That  report  was  probably  furnished  by  one  of  the  Court 
spies,  who  were  employed  at  this  crisis  to  take  notes  of 
what  was  said  in  the  pulpits,^  aud  who,  it  may  be  presumed, 
were  more  disposed  to  please  their  masters  than  scrupulous 
about  accuracy,  or  skiUed  in  making  nice  theological  distinc- 
tion^.  What  if  Spotswood,  then  resident  in  Edinburgh, 
was  himself  the  intelligencer]  If,  as  several  credible  wit- 
nesses affirm,  "  he  sent  to  the  King  by  a  courtier  informa- 
tion of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  Brethren 
and  other  ministers  forward  in  the  same  cause,"  ^  may  he  not 
have  been  the  man  who  communicated  to  the  Privy  Council 
the  vile  misrepresentation  of  Welsh's  sermon  contained  in 
their  Kecords? 

The  outrageous  and  treasonable  harangue,  which  Welsh 
was  said  to  have  made  against  the  King,  and  the  fact  that 
it  appeared  to  be  highly  popular  with  the  people,  as  Spots- 
wood  distinctly  intimates,  roused  against  him  the  fierce 
resentment  of  his  Majesty  and  of  his  Council,"  who  well 
knew  that  they  never  could  carry  out  their  arbitrary  and 
illegal  schemes  so  long  as  preachers  like  him  were  allowed 
freedom  of  discourse. 

Peremptory  orders  were,  accordingly,  soon  after  issued  to 
arrest  and  imprison  him.  "  He  was  most  hatefully  pursued," 
says  Forbes,  **  and  sought  for,  and  forced,  for  fear  of  his  life, 
to  escape  by  withdrawing  himself,  as  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh were  likewise  forced  to  do  for  a  time."*  The  trem- 
bling Town  Council   of  Edinburgh   at  once  unanimously 

1  Row  expressly  affinns,  that  on  that  very  Sabbath  on  which  Welsh 
preached,  certain  parties  were  "  appointed  to  observe  what  speeches 
ministers  uttered." — History,  p.  186. 

2  Simsoni  Annales.  ^  Forbes's  Records,  p.  405. 
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expressed  their  readiness  to  obey  the  royal  mandate;  but 
yet  they  evinced  no  great  liking  for  the  business ;  and  they 
allowed  one  of  their  ministers,  Mr  James  Balfour,  to  escape 
after  he  had  been  apprehended.  Warned  and  befriended, 
like  Paul  in  the  city  of  the  Damascenes,  by  loving  disciples, 
the  four  city  ministers  effected  their  escape  on  the  night  of 
the  23rd  of  December.^  Then  too  Welsh  fled,  aided,  it 
may  be  supposed,  by  Ker  of  Faldonsyde,  who  had  been  in 
town,  and  who  had  taken  part  with  other  barons  in  favour 
of  the  ministers.^  Where  he  found  an  asylum,  whether 
with  Mrs  Welsh's  relatives  at  Faldonsyde,  or  with  his  own 
in  the  rocky  seclusions  of  Gleneslin,  no  pen  relates.  Wher- 
ever it  was,  he  doubtless  experienced  the  solace  which  the 
exalted  Saviour  never  fails  to  vouchsafe  to  his  persecuted 
servants. 

■  Having  missed  their  prey  at  Edinburgh,  the  Privy  Council 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Kirkcudbright,  to  summon  him 
"  to  compear  personally  before  the  King's  Majesty  and 
Lords  of  Secret  Council,  on  the  17th  of  January  1596[-7],  to 
answer  to  such  things  as  shall  be  inquired  of  him,  at .  his 
coming,  touching  his  allowing,  and  authorising,  of  the  late 
treasonable  attempt  committed  upon  the  17th  day  of 
December  last  bypast,  by  certain  barons,  ministers,  and 
other  seditious  persons  putting  themselves  in  arms,  and  in 
tumultuous  manner  (as  they  had  devised)  repairing  towards 
the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  of  plain  intention  to  have  sur- 
prised and  pursued  his  Majesty's  person,  and  the  persons 
of  certain  of  his  nobility  and  council  being  with  his  High- 
ness for  the  time,  in  administration  of  justice,  to  the  peril 
of  their  lives;  and  touching  certain  speeches  given  out  by 
him  in  the  pulpit  upon  the  18th  day  of  the  same  month  of 
December,  at  afternoon,  alleging  that  his  Majesty  was 
possessed  with  a  devil,  and  that  after  the  outputting  of  that 
devil,  there  joined  to  his  Highness  seven  devils,  which  were 
1  Calderwood,  v.  521-538.  2  jbid.,  v.  501. 
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his  Majesty's  CoTincil,  and  iising  thereby  this  example,  that, 
as  it  was  lawful  for  sons  having  a  frantic  father  to  bind  him, 
so  it  was  lawful  for  his  Highness's  subjects  to  bind  his  Mar 
jesty,  being  (as  he  said)  in  the  like  case;  and  for  abusing  of 
the  chair  of  verity,  with  such  contumelious  and  treasonable 
speeches,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  slander  of  his  Word,  and 
his  Highnesses  reproach  and  high  contempt;  and  to  underly 
such  trial  and  punishment,  as  shall  be  decerned  to  him  for 
the  same,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion  and  putting  of  him  to 
the  hom;^  with  certification  to  him  that,  if  he  fail,  other 
letters  shall  be  directed  simpliciter  to  put  him  thereto. "^ 

The  same  messenger  was  intrusted  with  a  letter,  from  the 
King  and  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Magistrates  of  Kircud- 
bright, commanding  them  to  apprehend  Welsh.  ^  The  letter 
was  no  doubt  delivered  to  them.  But,  it  would  appear, 
that  they  did  not  care  to  give  it  effect,  any  more  than  the 
Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  were  inclined  to  seize  and  incar- 
cerate the  ministers  of  that  city  in  obedience  to  a  similar 
order.  No  trace,  indeed,  of  their  having  received  such  a 
document,  or  of  their  having  taken  any  step  for  arresting 
their  minister,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Town  Council  Hecords 
of  that  burgh. 

Welsh  did  not  obey  the  summons  given  him  to  appear 
before  the  Privy  Council,  well  aware  that  he  had  little  or  no 

^  That  is,  proclaiining  him  an  outlaw,  the  phraseology  being  derived 
from  the  blowing  of  a  horn  when  the  proclamation  was  made.— Dr 
Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary. 

2  Records  of  Privy  Council,  17th  January,  1696-7. 

3  This  is  established  from  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  in  which  are  the 
following  entries : — 

"Januar,  1596[-7].-^Item,  to  ane  boy,  passand  of  Edinburgh  with 
letters  to  Kirkcudbryght,  for  causing  charge  Mr  Johne  Welsche,  minis- 
ter, to  compeir,  &c.  And  als  chargeingthe  baillies  of  Kirkcudbryght  to 
tak  and  apprehend  him,  and  with  ane  clois  letter  to  the  minister  of 
Drumfries.     .     .     .     vli. 

**  Item,  to  Daniel  Hair,  messenger,  for^ezecutioun  of  the  saidis  let- 
teris    .     .     .     Is"  (50s.) 
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chance  of  receiying  justice  at  the  hands  of  men  who  were 
too  enraged  for  calm  and  impartial  judicial  procedure.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Privy  Council,  at  their  meeting  on  that  day, 
took  up  his  case;  and  on  his  not  appeanng,  his  name  being 
ofttimes  called,  they  ordained  letters  to  be  directed  to  de- 
nounce him  and  put  him  to  the  horn.  His  forfeited  estate 
and  goods  were  gifted  to  his  wife's  relative,  Lord  Ochiltree.^ 

Being  now  an  outlaw,  he  was  precluded  from  appearing  in 
public,  and  from  exercising  his  much-loved  work  of  preach- 
ing the  glorious  gospel  !N^or  was  it  till  after  the  lapse  of 
some  six  months,  that  he  and  the  other  silenced  ministers 
"  were  relaxed;"  and  a  longer  period  elapsed  before  they 
were  allowed  to  resimie  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial 
functions. 

During  that  interval,  the  Government,  in  their  eagerness 
to  inculpate  the  ministers,  as  raisers  of  the  alleged  tumult, 
appointed  a  sort  of  commission,  to  sit  in  the  several  quarters 
of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  to  examine  witnesses.  From  this 
they  expected  great  results.  But  it  only  proved  how  insig- 
nificant was  the  whole  affair,  about  which  they  had  made 
such  an  outcry.  Many  witnesses  were  examined,  and  many 
quires  of  paper  were  filled  with  their  depositions;  yet,  after 
the  most  strenuous  exertions,  nothing  was  discovered  which 
could  bring  any  man  into  suspicion  of  any  conspiracy,  or 
preconcerted  uproar  whatever.  ^ 

Evil  governments,  like  "  evil  men  and  seducers,  wax 
worse  and  worse."  Not  content  with  having  abrogated  the 
liberty  of  the  pulpit.  King  James  and  his  advisers  next 
invaded  that  of  the  Greneral  Assembly.  By  their  own 
authority  they  summoned  a  meeting  of  that  judicature  to 
be  held  at  Perth,  on  the  last  day  of  February.  In  summon- 
.  ing  that  Assembly,  they  did  what  they  had  no  right  to  do. 

1  Welsh's  escheat  to  that  nobleman  is  recorded  in  the  Privy  Seal  Re- 
gister, p.  82. 

2  Melville's  Diary,  p.  385.     See  Appendix,  No.  VII. 
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They  acted,  not  only  contrary  to  invariable  custom,  but  in 
direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the 
Church.  According  to  these  laws,  it  was  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  Church  to  summon  her  own  Courts;^  and  hitherto  the 
Government  had  never  attempted  to  interfere  with  that 
right.  To  relate  what  was  done  at  that  Assembly  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  narrative.  Let  it  suffice  to 
state  that,  from  a  convention  so  convened  and  so  composed — 
for  it  was  a  packed  Assembly — so  cheated  and  so  coerced, 
nothing  independent  or  patriotic  was  to  be  looked  for. 
Nevertheless,  it  presented  to  his  Majesty  a  paper  containing 
several  laudable  petitions,  two  of  which  call  for  special  notice 
in  this  place.  In  the  one  they  prayed  that  it  would  please 
his  Majesty  "  to  relax  presently  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
from  the  horn,  and  suffer  them  peaceably  to  return  and 
remain  within  this  country."  In  the  other  they  prayed  that- 
it  would  please  his  Majesty  "to  give  liberty  to  Mr  John 
Welsh  to  return  to  his  flock."  ^  In  his  answer  to  the 
Assembl/s  petitions,  his  Majesty  informed  them,  that  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  were  "ordained  to  be  relaxed,  upon 
caution  to  be  found  by  them  to  the  Justice-Clerk,  that  they 
shall  underly  the  law."  But  he  passed  over,  in  entire  silence, 
their  prayer  in  behalf  of  Welsh. 

His  Majesty,  indeed,  made  a  great  ado  about  extending 
his  favour  to  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  He  affected  to 
consider  them  as  atrocious  criminals,  whom  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  pardon  without  subjecting  them  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
public  trial.  Yet,  as  if  to  show  the  caprice  by  which  he  was 
governed,  we  find  him  only  a  few  weeks  after,  namely,  on 
the  21st  of  April,  admitting  them  to  a  peaceful  audience, 
at  which  he  said  that  "  he  approved  their  flight,  because  he 
might  perhaps  have  done  in  his  fury  that  which  he  would 

1  Melville's  Diary,  p.  890. 

2  Peterkin's  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirke,  p.  449.  Calderwood,  v. 
620,  621. 
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have  repented  of  after."  On  the  following  day,  he  revoked 
the  sentence  by  which  they  had  been  proclaimed  outlaws. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  24th  of  July,  that  they  were 
allowed  to  occupy  their  own  pulpits.  ^  Welsh,  it  is  probable, 
was  permitted  to  resume  his  labours  at  Kirkcudbright  about 
the  same  time.  For  this  he  was  indebted  partly,  no  doubt, 
to  the  intercessions  of  the  Perth  Assembly,  and  partly  to 
those  of  a  Mend  at  Court.  That  friend  was  Lord  Ochiltree; 
and  this  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  good  offices  rendered  to 
him  by  that  humane  nobleman,  who,  though  he  was  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  did  not  forget  that  Welsh's 
wife  was  his  near  kins  woman.  ^ 

Six  months  after  Welsh  was  relaxed  from  the  sentence 
which  had  denounced  him  to  the  horn,  the  Presbytery  of 
Kirkcudbright  appointed  him  to  represent  them  at  the 
Greneral  Assembly,  which  King  James,  again  arbitrarily  and 
illegally,  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Dundee  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1597-8.  This  was  not  only  an  expression  of  their 
sympathy  with  him,  but,  which  was  of  more  importance,  an 

1  Calderwood,  v.  626,  651-654. 

2  "  The  Lord  XJchiltrie  delt  werie  eamestlie  with  his  Majestie  in  his 
[Welsh's]  favouris,  and  procurit  his  peace,  got  him  relayit,  and  restorit 
to  his  awin  plaice  again." — Moysie's  Memoirs,  edition  printed  in  1830. 
This  nobleman  was  Andrew  Stewart,  third  Lord  Ochiltree,  and  grandson 
to  Andrew,  who  was  commonly  called  "  the  good  Lord  Ochiltree,"  and 
whose  daughter,  Margaret,  was  married  first  to  John  Knox,  and,  secondly, 
to  Andrew  Ker  of  Faldonsyde.  Mrs  Ker  was  thus  his  aunt,  and  Mrs 
Welsh  his  cousin-german.  He  lost  his  father,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  good  Lord  Ochiltree,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1578  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  succeeded  his  grandfather,  who  died  in  1592.  In  1619  he  was 
created  Lord  Castle  Stuart,  in  Lreland ;  and  he  died  in  1632.  Kirkton, 
by  mistake,  calls  this  nobleman  ''son  to  the  good  Lord  OchUtree."  Dr 
M'Crie  is  also  mistaken  (Life  of  Melville,  ii.  24),  when  he  says  that  this 
nobleman  was  "  uncle  [it  should  have  been  nephew]  to  Captain  James 
Stewart,"  sometime  Earl  of  Arran. — Burke's  Diet,  of  the  Peerage  and 
Baronage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  art.  Castle  Stuart. — See  also 
Knox's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  Ixvi. 
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expression  of  their  attachment  to  the  good  cause  for  which 
he  had  suffered.  He  accepted  their  commission ;  and,  to  he 
present  at  the  Assembly,  he  imdertook  the  long  journey  from 
Kirkcudbright  to  Dundee,  which,  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  trayelling  in  those  days,  he  accomplished  on  horse- 
back. 

At  this  Assembly,  a  new  opportunity  of  resisting  the 
King's  encroachments  on  the  laws  and  liberties  both  of  the 
Church  and  kingdom  presented  itself  James  had  recourse 
to  his  usual  arts  to  caxiy  his  measures.  During  the  first 
two  days  of  the  Assembly  nothing  was  done,  but  from 
morning  till  late  at  night  ministers  were  sent  for  to  the 
King,  and  their  votes  secured.  The  ministers  of  the  north, 
and  the  barons,  were  especially  the  slavish  supporters  of  his 
Majesty's  measures.  James  claimed  the  power  to  determine 
who  should,  and  who  should  not,  take  their  seats  in  that 
house ;  what  business  should  be  transacted,  and  what  should 
not;  who  should  be  chosen  moderator,  and  moderator's 
assessors, — ^functions  which  his  Majesty,  in  £a,ct,  virtually 
performed,  being,  in  fact,  to  express  all  in  a  smgle  word, 
himself  the  General  Assembly.  From  his  excessive  pedantry, 
imagining  himself  to  be  a  more  accomplished  theologian 
than  any  of  the  ministers,  he  entered  at  once  into  sharp 
controversy  with  such  of  them  as  presumed  to  oppose  his 
measures.^ 

In  the  records  of  this  Assembly,  Welsh's  name  appears  as 
a  member  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  a  considerable 
number  of  ministers  who  were  appointed  to  "  cognosce"  upon 
certain  complaints,  which  had  been  given  in  by  the  Synod 
of  Lothian,  against  some  parts  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  last  As- 
sembly to  carry  forward  the  King's  unconstitutional 
measures.  '  But  Welsh  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the 

1  Melville's  Diao^r,  pp,  439,  440,  635,     Calderwood,  v.  682-684,  696. 
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public  discussions  of  this  Assembly.  Being  still  a  young 
man,  he  left  the  public  speaking  to  the  older  members.  He 
^was,  however,  one  of  a  numerous  band  of  honest  ministers, 
who  would  neither  be  bribed  nor  browbeaten  by  the  Royal 
Dictator,  but  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  counteract  his 
deceptive  schemes  for  overthrowing  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  especially  to  defeat  the  grand  scheme,  which 
he  now  sought  to  carry  into  effect,  that  of  conferring  a  right 
to  vote  in  Parliament  on  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  Their 
opposition  was  wholly  ineffectual ;  for  "  to  what  use  served 
reasoning,  seeing  authority  bore  sway,  and  men  were  won 
by  threats  and  persuasions  beforehand  ?"^  Yet  this  measure 
was  carried  only  by  a  small  minority.  This  steadfast  fidelity 
to  the  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline  was  the  more 
honourable  to  Welsh,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  exposed  to 
the  temptation  of  acting  a  contrary  part  by  the  unworthy 
example  of  some  influential  persons,  his  friends,  of  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected.  Rollock,  Principal 
of  the  College  at  which  he  had  studied,  Robert  Pont,  min- 
ister of  St  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  and  David  Lindsay, 
minister  of  Leith,  who  had  been  the  honoured  friend  and 
coadjutor  of  Knox,  and  who  had  done  good  service  for  the 
Church  in  former  times,  were  so  far  gained  over  by  the  king- 
craft of  the  Monarch.  2 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  account  which 
Spotswood  gives  of  the  Assembly  at  Dundee.  From  his 
history  none  could  know  that  the  King  did  anything  which 
was  not  highly  laudable,  far  less  that  he  encountered  any 
formidable  opposition.  "  And  so,"  says  the  Archbishop, 
"  did  this  meeting  close  with  the  great  contentment  of  all ; 
Mr  John  Davidson  only,  a  man  given  to  contention,  finding 
that  things  went  not  to  his  mind,  especially  in  the  planting 
of  Edinburgh,  to  the  ministry  whereof  he  was  always 
aspiring,  did  protest,"  without  having  one  supporter,  it  is 
1  Calderwood,  v.  695.  2  ibid.,  v.  697. 
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added,  as  if  an  all  but  absolute  unanimity  had  pervaded  the 
proceedings.  1 


CHAPTER  III. 

FROM  THE  PART  WHICH  WELSH  TOOK  IN  THE  POPISH  00NTR0VER8T  IN 
1698,  TO  THE  CLOSE  OP  HIS  MINISTRY  AT  KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1598,  Welsh  was  led,  fix>m  certain 
circumstances,  to  take  part  in  the  Popish  controversy.  One 
of  his  hearers,  having  had  some  conversation  with  a  Roman- 
ist on  the  differences  between  the  Protestant  and  Popish 
creeds,  brought  him  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  if  Mr  Welsh 
could  prove  that  any  had  professed  the  Reformed  religion 
before  the  time^  of  Martin  Luther,  he  would  renounce  his 
Papistry.  The  hearer  informed  Welsh  of  the  conversation, 
and  requested  him  to  commit  to  writing  such  observations 
on  the  special  subject  in  question,  as  might  serve  to  convince 
that  Papist,  who  appeared  to  be  candid,  but  ignorant.  With 
this  request  Welsh  complied.  The  paper  he  wrote  was  sent 
first  to  the  person  for  whose  conversion  it  was  prepared.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Popish  dignitary,  Gilbert  Brown,  ^ 
abbot  of  Sweetheart  or  Newabbey,  not  far  from  Kirkcud- 
bright. The  Abbot,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Brown  of 
Carsluth,  in  the  parish  of  Kii-kmabreck,  had  been  promoted  to 
the  abbacy  in  the  year  1565.  He  was  an  active  apostle  of 
Popery;  but  having  been  busily  engaged  in  plotting  against 
the  Government,  he  was  forfeited  by  the  Regent  Murray  in 

^  Spotswood,  p.  450.  Compare  this  with  Calderwood's  account, 
V.  628,  etc.     See  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 

2  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,  edit.  1824,  p.  425.  Dr 
Murray's  Literary  Hist,  of  Galloway,  Ist  edit.,  p.  56. 
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1568,  and  again  proclaimed  a  traitor  to  the  Crown  in  1589. 
Although  the  General  Assemblies  of  1594  and  1596  had  re- 
monstrated with  the  Government  for  suffering  a  person  of  his 
stamp  to  remain  in  the  country,^  yet,  protected  by  the  Max- 
wells, who  were  heritable  bailies  of  the  monastery,^  and  the 
Government  being  feeble  and  irresolute,  he  continued  to  exer- 
cise a  pernicious  influence,  not  only  over  that  family,  but  over 
the  whole  country  around,^  which  was  almost  as  effectually 
shut  out  from  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  as  if  it  had 
belonged  to  Spain,  or  to  some  other  Popish  kingdom.  Well 
informed,  subtle,  artful,  moderate,  and  yet  earnest,  and  an 
adept  in  the  arguments  by  which  the  adherents  of  the  old 
superstition  defended  it  from  the  assaults  of  the  Reformers, 
he  surpassed  in  polemic  adroitness  most  of  his  own  order  in 
Scotland  in  his  day — ^which,  after  all,  is  not  to  pronounce 
upon  him  any  high  eulogium;  and  he  was  little  inferior 
to  Ninian  Winzet  and  Quintin  Kennedy,  the  champions  of 
Popery  in  the  time  of  Knox. 

Quite  as  keen  to  retain  a  wavering  adherent  of  the  old 
faith,  as  Welsh  was  to  gain  one  to  the  new,  the  Abbot  drew 
up  an  answer  to  Welsh's  observations,*  and  sent  it  to  him. 
His  name  he  subscribed  to  what  fonned  strictly  the  answer, 
but  not  to  another  portion  subjoined,  in  which  he  craved  to 
be  resolved  as  to  certain  points  by  Welsh  and  his  brethren. 

On  receiving  the  Abbot's  answer,  Welsh  perceived,  like 
David  on  meeting  with  Saul  in  the  cave,  that  his  enemy  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  by  committing  himself  and  his  cause 
to  arguments  which,  on  examination,  were  found  to  be 
invalid.     "  I  thought  it  surely  the  Lord's  good  providence," 

1  Calderwood,  v.  39  ;  416. 

*  Cardonell's  Picturesque  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  p.  83. 
3  MelviUe's  Diary,  pp.  66,  616. 

*  The  title  is,  "  Ane  Answere  to  ane  Certaine  Libell  or  Writing,  sent 
by  M.  John  Welsche  to  ane  Catholicke,  as  an  answere  to  ane  Objection 
of  the  Boman  Kirk,"  &c. 
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he  afterwards  said  to  his  antagonist,  ^'  that  he  has  brought 
you  into  the  camp  now,  and  that  now  by  writing  you  have 
set  your  foot  into  the  battle,  who  have  been  such  a  sore 
enemy  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  country  of 
Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  and  have  resisted  the  preaching  of 
it  vehemently,  that  it  may  be  seen  that  but  darkness  was 
youi*  strength,  and  lies  the  foundation  of  your  religion." 

In  his  answer  Brown  was  bold  and  defiant.  "  Grive  me  a 
man  that  we  may  fight  together"  (1  Sam.  xviL  10),  was  the 
boastful  demand  of  the  Goliah  of  Newabbey.  He  was  ready 
to  enter  into  conflict  with  Welsh,  not  only  by  written,  but 
by  oral  debate,  had  it  not  been  that  his  personal  safety 
would  be  thereby  endangered,  in  consequence  of  his  havii^ 
been  denounced  by  the  Government  a  traitor.  "  That  their 
[the  Reformers']  faith  is  contained  in  the  Word  of  God,"  said 
he,  ^'  so  far  as  it  differs  from  ours,  he  [Welsh]  will  never  be 
al)le  to  prove,  either  by  word  or  write.  And  if  he  will 
cause  our  King's  Majesty  to  suspend  his  acts  against  us, 
that  we  may  be  as  free  to  speak  our  mind  as  he,  h^  shaU 
have  a  proof  hereof  If  not,  lei  him  prove  the  same  by  write, 
and  he  shall  have  an  answer,  by  God's  grace.  As  for  his  life, 
we  desire  not  the  same,  but  rather  his  conversion  to  the 
truth."  ^  Welsh  afterwards  found  and  told  Brown,  that  these 
were  "  but  words  and  braggs  only." 

As  the  shortest  and  best  way  of  dealing  with  his  antago> 
nist,  Welsh  resolved  to  wait  upon  him  at  Newabbey,  to 
challenge  him  to  a  debate,  as  well  as  to  show  his  readiness 
to  satisfy  him  on  certain  points,  as  to  which  he  desired  to  be 
resolved.  This  accordingly  he  did,  taking  along  with  him  a 
brother  minister,  and  some  Protestant  gentlemen  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, for  the  twofold  purpose  of  being  witnesses  of  the 
debate  and  protectory  to 'his  person;  for,  in  truth,  the  enter- 
prise was  full  of  danger,  the  people  of  the  country  around 
the  convent  being  almost  wholly  Romanists,  and  ready 
1  Welsh's  Reply  agamst  Mr  Gilbert  Brown,  p.  139. 
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enough  to  inflict  on  him  the  same  bloody  vengeance  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  Bl  jth  and  Aikman. 

"When  Welsh  and  his  party  presented  themselves  at  the 
gate  of  the  monastery,  they  were  readily  admitted,  and  were 
shown  upstairs  to  the  Abbot's  own  parlour,^  where  he  received 
them  with  courtesy,  although  he  did  not  relish  the  business 
on  which  he  guessed  they  had  come.  At  the  conversation 
which  followed  there  were  present,  besides  the  Abbot  him- 
self, other  two  persons,  his  familiars.^  One  of  them  was 
George  Ker  (a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Newbattle),  who  was 
notorious  for  the  traitorous  plots  in  which  he  was  concerned, 
as  an  agent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy,  in  the  year 
1592.^  Ker,  it  is  well  known,  was  apprehended  in  the  act 
of  embarking  for  Spain,  with  despatches  in  ciphers  for  his 
fellow-conspirators  in  that  country,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  from  which,  however,  he  efiected  his 
escape.  And  here  he  was  now  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
that  long-promised  Spanish  army,  by  which  it  was  intended 
to  deprive  the  heretical  Queen  of  England  of  the  sceptre,  and 
Britain  of  the  Beformation.  The  army  was  to  be  landed  at 
Kirkcudbright.  In  the  presence  of  such  company,  the  Pro- 
testant visitors  could  not,  one  might  imagine,  feel  themselves 
quite  at  ease,  even  though  their  swords  dangled  by  their 
sides.  But  Welsh,  no  way  disconcerted,  proceeded  to  say, 
that  he  had  come  to  answer  some  points  on  which  the  Abbot 
had  craved  to  be  resolved ;  to  receive  information  on  some 
others  concerning  which  the  Abbot's  opinions  had  not  been 
declared;  and,  in  short,  to  declare  his  readiness  formally  to 
debate  with  him,  in  the  presence  of  a  select  number,  the  articles 
in  controversy  between  the  Papists  and  the  Reformers,  espe- 

1  This  portion  of  the  ruin  was  above  the  chapter  house,  and  stand- 
ing about  1793,  when  Gardonnel  drew  his  sketches. — See  Cardonnel,  wt 
mpi'a. 

2  Welsh's  Reply  against  Gilbert  Brown,  p.  139. 

3  Moysie's  Memoirs,  pp.  196, 197.     See  Appendix,  No.  IX. 
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cially  those  relating  to  the  Mass,  and  to  the  Pope  as  the 
great  Antichrist  of  Scripture.  This  was  throwing  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  Abbot.  But  the  Abbot  did  not  accept  the 
challenge.  The  grounds  on  which  he  declined  the  contest 
obviously  indicated  his  want  of  confidence  in  his  own  power 
to  maintain  the  argument  with  such  an  opponent  as  the 
minister  of  Kirkcudbright.  "  When  I  offered,"  says^  Welsh 
in  a  letter  to  him,  "  to  disprove  in  word  the  two  heads  of 
your  religion  concerning  the  Mass  and  Antichrist,  you  shifted 
off,  under  this  pretence  only,  because  there  was  a  brother  of 
the  ministry  with  me,  whom  you  would  not  suffer  to  be  pre- 
sent, to  be  a  witness  and  penner  of  our  disputation  only; 
but  would  have  him  removed  from  the  hearing  of  it  alto- 
gether; notwithstanding  that  it  was  promised  faithfully, 
both  by  him  and  me,  and  all  the  gentlemen  that  were  pre- 
sent, offered  as  caution,  that  he  should  not  speak  a  syllable, 
neither  secretly  nor  openly,  during  all  the  time  of  our  dis- 
putation, but  only  be  a  witness  and  penner  of  our  conference 
upon  my  part ;  you  having  also  both  Maister  George  Ker, 
and  another,  to  have  written  for  your  part;  and  nothing  to 
be  written  but  that  which  should  be  subscribed  by  both 
parties.  You  not  daring  face  your  own  cause,  upon  so  equal 
conditions,  you  desired  [me]  to  set  them  down  in  write,  the 
which  I  have  done  here." 

Thus  was  Welsh  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  opportunity 
he  sought  of  orally  exposing,  in  the  presence  of  friends  and 
foes,  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  E-ome,  as  to  some  of  the 
most  material  points  in  her  creed.  Yet  he  felt  that,  fix)m 
the  flimsy  ground  on  which  his  antagonist  had  declined  dis- 
cussion, he  had  gained  an  advantage,  since  impartial  men 
would  be  ready  to  impute  the  Abbot's  refusal  to  want  of 
confidence  in  his  own  cause,  or  in  his  own  ability  to  defend 
it.  This  advantage  Welsh  followed  up  by  writing  a  Reply 
to  the  Abbot's  Answer. 

His  Reply  was    prepared    under    many    disadvantages. 
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Although  it  is  a  learned  production,  the  author  did  not 
enjoy  "  learned  leisure "  for  its  composition.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  was  composed  at  intervals  of  time  snatched  from  the 
ever-recurring .  and  laborious  duties  of  the  pastoral  office. 
"  By  a  continual  burden,"  says  he,  "  of  a  fourfold  teaching 
every  week,  in  my  ordinary  charge,  beside  others,  both  pri- 
vate and  public  duties,  which  not  only  my  own  people,  but 
also  this  desolate  country  craved,  I  was  prevented  from 
giving  it  that  time  and  study  which  the  gravity  of  such  a 
matter  required."  With  all  its  great  merits,  the  work  bears 
evident  marks  of  hasta  It  was  completed  at  the  close  of 
the  summer  of  1599 ;  and  the  whole  time  occupied  in  its 
composition  was  not  more  than  fifteen  months. 

Having  finished  the  treatise,  Welsh  forwarded  a  copy  of 
the  manuscript  to  the  Abbot,  accompanied  with  a  letter, 
dated  "  from  Kirkcudbright,  the  6th  of  August,  1599."  In 
this  letter,  after  imploring  him  to  come  out  of  Babylon,  that 
he  might  not  be  a  partaker  of  her  woes,  he  thus  defies  and 
challenges  him  : — "  I  wait  to  see  if  you  will  answer  aught  to 
this  .my  Reply.  I  have  set  down  your  Answer  fully,  and 
have  answered  to  every  point  and  argument  severally.  The 
like  now,  Maister  Gilbert,  I  desire  of  you,  that,  if  ever  you 
are  able  to  put  to  your  hand  to  make  an  answer,  you  set 
down  mine  word  for  word,  and  answer  every  head  and  point 
thereof  severally,  as  I  have  set  yours  down  here,  and  show 
what  you  grant,  and  what  you  deny  in  every  head  and  argu- 
ment, as  I  have  done  in  yours.  Otherwise,  I  will  take  it  for 
no  answer,  but  for  a  manifest  demonstration,  that  you  are 
convicted  in  your  conscience  of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine, 
and  of  the  falsehood  of  your  own." 

In  vain  did  Welsh  wait  for  a  rejoinder.  His  cautious 
adversary  had  shunned  oral  controversy;  and  now  he  shrunk 
from  the  defence  of  his  feiith  by  writing,  although  he  had 
promised  as  much  on  the  occasion  of  Welsh's  visit,  as  well 
as  before.     Nor  will  this  sUence  cause  surprise  when  it  is 
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considered  how  completely  Welsh,  in  his  Reply,  has  suc- 
ceeded, by  arguments  derived  from  Scripture,  from  reason, 
from  common  sense,  from  the  fathers,  and  from  the  history 
of  the  Church,  in  demolishing  the  Abbot's  Answer.  It  was 
not  till  three  years  after  that  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  Some  further  account  of  this  performance  will  be 
given  when  we  come  to  that  period  of  his  life. 

Welsh's  challenge  of  the  Abbot,  as  well  as  the  tracts 
which  each  had  already  written,  caused  no  small  excitement 
among  both  the  Romanists  %nd  Protestants  of  the  province 
where  they  resided.  His  courage  and  energy  in  bearding 
and  putting  to  silence  this  old  and  zealous  *'  Defender  of  the 
Catholic  faith,"  as  the  Abbot  vaingloriously  styled  himself^ 
could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  both  parties.  His 
noble  courage  in  the  rebuke  he  had  administered  to  the 
King  and  the  Privy  Council,  in  his  celebrated  sermon, 
and  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  subsequently 
treated,  had  previously  brought  him  into  extensive  notice ; 
and  this,  joined  to  the  fame  he  had  now  acquired  as  powerful 
in  controversy,  paved  the  way  for  that  new  epoch  in  his  life 
to  which  we  now  come— his  translation  from  Kirkcudbright 
to  Ayr.  It  was  immediately  after  his  victory  over  the 
Abbot  that  the  Protestant  community  of  Ayr  took  steps  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  his  services.  The  call  which  they  ad- 
dressed to  him  was  referred,  it  would  appear,  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  General  Assembly,  which  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Montrose  on  the  18th  of  March,  1600. 

By  his  co-presbyters  he  was  appointed  to  represent  them 
at  that  Assembly ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  been  a  member  of  all 
the  Assemblies,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  attend,  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  residence  among  them.  While  not 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly, 
Welsh,  as  before  observed,  took  his  place  among  those  faith- 
ful ministers  who  resisted  the  measures  of  King  James  for 
overthrowing  the  established  discipline,  and  particularly  the 
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favourite  measure  of  conferring  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament 
on  a  certain  number  of  ministers,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  Church  from  poverty  and  contempt,  but,  in 
reality,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  into  tools  for  the 
overthrow  of  their  own  order.  Now,  indeed,  as  at  all  times, 
to  quote  the  words  of  one  who  had  the  best  means  of  infor- 
mation, he  did,  "  with  the  most  fervent  zeal,  declare  him- 
self an  enemy  to  whatever  intention  in  King  and  Council 
was  contrary  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  the  only  true  govern- 
ment of  his  house."  ^ 

By  this  Assembly  several  ministers  were  appointed  to 
visit  divers  parts  of  the  country  which  were  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  spiritual  desolation.  Among  this  number 
was  Welsh,  who,  along  with  Mr  Robert  Wallace,  then 
minister  of  Glenluce,  was  appointed  to  visit  Nithsdale. 
They  were. invested  with  powers  "to  inquire  into  the  life, 
doctrine,  and  qualifications  of  the  ministers  within  the  said 
bounds ;  to  try  the  sayers  and  hearers  of  mass  within  the 
same ;  and  to  plant  and  transport  ministers  into  such  places 
as  they  shall  think  most  expedient  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  weal  of  the  Kirk."^ 

Shortly  after  their  return  from  the  Assembly,  Welsh  and 
Wallace  so  far  executed  this  commission.  But  one  part  of 
it,  namely,  the  trying  of  the  celebrators  of  mass,  in  one  of  the 
head  quarters  of  Komanism,  was  plainly  an  impossibility. 
How,  indeed,  without  a  military  guard,  with  which  King 
James  neglected  to  furnish  them,  could  they  attempt  a  work 
of  this  sort  in  a  district  where  the  Koman  Catholics  were 
not  only  numerous,  but  where  they  were  so  unscrupulous,  as 
to  be  ready  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  such 
ministers  as  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition  to 
Popery. 

^  Forbea's  Records,  p.  405. 

2  Peterkin*8  £ooke  of  the  Universal!  Kirke,  p.  489.     Calderwood,  vi. 
22,  23. 
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Between  Welsh  and  Wallace,  who  was  associated  with 
him  in  this  appointment,  there  existed  a  close  and  intimate 
friendship.  Wallace  was  formerly  one  of  the  ministers  of 
St  Andrews.  In  1597  he  was  suspended  for  his  freedom  in 
the  pulpit  bj  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly, 
at  the  King's  instigation.  In  the  following  year  the  sentence 
of  suspension  was  removed  by  the  General  Assembly  held  at 
Dimdee ;  but  he  was  not  restored  to  his  place  at  St  Andrews.^ 
By  a  gentle  banishment,  he  was  sent  to  the  remote  parish  of 
Glenluce,^  where  he  lived  and  laboured  during  six  years, 
that  is  to  say,  down  to  1602,  when  he  was  admitted  minister 
of  Tranent  Wallace  was  accomplished  in  Biblical  criti- 
cism, and  as  such,  is  honourably  mentioned  by  the  elder 
Casaubon.^  He  was  also  remarkable  for  Christian  worth, 
and  was  a  patriot  of  the  purest  type.  Welsh  found  in  him 
a  kindred  spirit,  and  a  valuable  coadjutor,  during  the  short 
period  in  which  they  were  fellow-labourers  in  Galloway.  ' 

"  The  General  Assembly,"  says  Crawford,  "  thought  fit  to 
transport  Welsh  from  Kirkcudbright  to  Ayr,  as  being  a  town 
of  greater  note,  and  more  populous."  The  call  was  disposed 
of  rather  by  certain  conmiissioners,  who,  by  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  General  Assembly,  visited  the  people  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, and  who,  after  hearing  all  the  parties  interested, 
determined  that  the  translation  should  take  place  with  all 
convenient  speed.  These  commissioners  were  three  ministers 
— David  Barclay,  minister  of  Dumfries ;  Alexander  Scrim- 
geour,  minister  of  Irvine ;  and  Nathaniel  Inglis,  minister  of 
Craigie,  near  Ayr,  a  man  of  singular  piety  and  erudition.* 

Welsh's  reasons  for  accepting  the  call  are  not  mentioned ; 
but  they  may  be  readily  conceived.  Ayr  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  attractions,  as  a  place  of  residence  and  labour, 

^  Galderwood,  v.  648,  687.         ^  Register  of  Assignations  for  1599. 

3  M'Crie's  Melville,  u.  122,  311. 
.    ^  Peterkin's  Booke  of  the  Uniyersall  Kirke,  p.   489.     Calderwood, 
vi.  22. 
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being,  next  to  Glasgow,  the  most  important  town  of  the 
west,  the  centre  of  a  wide  province,  rich  in  pastures,  a  haven 
of  ships,  a  mart  of  commerce,  and  the  scene  of  ancient  and 
stirring  memories.  It  also  contained  a  few  people  eminent 
for  their  piety  and  their  zeal  for  God,  some  of  whom  were 
the  friends  and  disciples  of  his  illustrious  father-in-law,  John 
Knox; — sl  people  who  would,  no  doubt,  strengthen  his 
hands  by  their  earnest  prayers  and  active  co-operation.  He 
had  great  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  strong 
fidth  in  the  power  and  grace  of  God.  What  if  the  little 
flock,  which  asked  him  to  come  to  their  help,  should  grow 
into  a  multitude  !  He  had  conquered  the  Philistine  of  New- 
abbey.  Why  not  Popery  and  Vandalism  at  Ayr  ?  This,  in 
point  of  fewjt,  he  was  to  be  honotired  to  achieve. 

From  the  date  of  the  Montrose  Assembly,  five  months 
elapsed  before  he  proceeded  to  his  new  charge.  The 
interval  was  signalised  by  no  event  of  public  importance 
requiring  here  to  be  noticed.  Two  things,  however,  of  a 
more  private  nature  took  place,  which  it  woidd  be  improper 
to  pass  over  in  silence. 

The  first  relates  to  a  matter,  which  may  seem  to  cast  a 
shade  over  the  high  consideration  in  which  Welsh's  character 
has  been  held.  William  Fullartoun,  landlord  of  the  house 
which  he  had  occupied  during  the  twelve  months  preceding 
Martinmas  of  the  past  year,  prosecuted  him  in  the  Burgh 
Court  of  Kirkcudbright  for  payment  of  the  rent.  And  in 
the  following  year,  after  Welsh  had  removed  to  Ayr,  a 
person  who  was  cautioner  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  his 
house  for  his  last  year's  residence  in  Kirkcudbright  was  also 
summoned  before  the  Burgh  Court,  and  ordained  to  make 
payment  to  the  proprietor  of  the  house.  ^  Some  information 
on  this  matter  is  obviously  wanting  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce an  intelligent  judgment;  and  in  the  absence  of  this, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  censure  upon  Welsh.     His  non- 

1  See  Appendix,  No.  X. 
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payment  of  his  house-rent  might  arise  from  his  poverty. 
His  stipend,  it  is  probable,  was  far  from  being  regularly  and 
fully  paid.  Portions  of  it  might  be  withheld  by  Popish 
proprietors,  to  whom  so  zealous  an  opponent  of  Popery 
would  be  particularly  obnoxious.  His  private  resources 
were  at  present  unavailable;  for  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr  Zachary  Pont,  from  whom,  whatever 
might  be  his  necessities,  he  could  not  extract  a  single  far- 
thing. But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  pecuniary  necessity 
was  the  reason  for  his  non-payment  of  his  house-rent;  for 
would  not  his  numerous  friends  have  liquidated  the  debt, 
had  he  so  pleased  1  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  he  appeared 
in  court,  and  owned  that  the  house-rent  had  not  been  paid. 
Why  did  he  appear  there  at  all?  Might  it  not  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  publicly  protesting  against  iiie  injustice 
done  him  in  not  providing  him  with  a  manse  and  glebe,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  acts  of  Parliament,^  and  by  acts  of 
the  General  Assembly,  or  in  not  giving  him  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  thereto  ?  That  he  might  not  injure  his  useful- 
ness, might  he  not,  in  previous  years,  have  paid  out  of  his 
own  pocket  what  ought  to  have  been  paid  for  him?  But 
now,  when  about  to  leave  the  place,  might  he  not  judge  it 
proper,  for  the  benefit  of  his  successor,  to  assert  the  right 
of  the  minister  to  a  manse  and  glebe  1  This  supposition  is 
confirmed  from  some  facts  contained  in  the  Municipal  Re- 
cords of  Kirkcudbright.  From  these  records  we  learn,  that 
Welsh's  two  predecessors  in  that  place,  Mr  James  Dodds 
and  Mr  David  Blyth,  had  each  received  a  sum  of  money 
annually  for  the  pajrment  of  house-rent. ^     But  there  is  not 

1  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1567^  and,  by  what  is  called  the 
Act  of  Annexation,  and  by  divers  other  laudable  aots,  it  was  ordained, 
among  other  things,  that  "  ministers  should  be  provided  with  manses  and 
glebes,  for  their  residence  at  their  kirks."  The  Church,  however,  com- 
plained that  these  acts  h<  d  nit  taken  full  effect.    Melville's  Diary,  p.  334. 

2  Town  Council  Records  of  Kirkcudbright,  January  28,  1578 ;  January 
17,  1587  ;  January  15,  1588;  April  15,  1690.     , 
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in  the  records  a  single  instance  in  which  any  money  what- 
ever was  assigned  to  Welsh  for  that  purpose.  Again,  when 
Mr  Robert  Glendinning  succeeded  Welsh  in  that  parish,  the 
Provost,  Bailies,  and  Couhcil  bound  themselves  (July  14, 
1602),  to  pay  him  yearly,  one  hundred  pounds  money  of 
this  realm,  "  for  serving  the  cure  of  ministry  at  the  kirk  of 
Kirkcudbright,  and  for  his  manse,  glebe,  and  kirk-land 
thereof,  which  he  shall  not  suit  during  the  space"  of  his 
remaining  minister  thereof.  But  there  is  no  record  of  any 
such  stipulation  having  been  made  between  Welsh  and  the 
Town  Council.  The  explicit  arrangement  between  Glen- 
dinning  and  the  Town  Council  in  reference  to  a  manse  and 
glebe,  was  probably  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  which 
had  existed  between  Welsh  and  the  Town  Council  on  that 
head.  The  latter  let  the  kirk-land  for  a  yearly  rent,  from 
which  Glendinning's  stipend  was  to  be  paid. 

The  other  event  of  a  more  private  kind  which  happened 
to  Welsh,  about  this  time,  was  the  removal  by  death  of  his 
venerable  father,  John  Welsh  of  Colliston,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  this  year.  Four  days  before  his  departure,  he 
executed  his  last  will,  in  which,  "  seik  and  waik  in  body,  bot 
haill  in  mynd,  he  levis  his  sauU  to  God,  and  his  bodie  to 
be  buried  among  the  faithfulL"  "/^ew,  I  leve  200  merks  to 
my  sone,  Mr  Jon  Welshe,  and  his  wyf," — ^terms  strongly 
indicative  of  the  honest  pride  with  which  he  regarded  these 
honoxired  members  of  his  family.^ 

In  narrating  the  life  of  Welsh  at  Kirkcudbright,  it  is 
proper  to  advert  to  a  point  upon  which  the  reader  will 
naturally  desire  information, — ^what  were  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  his  labours  whilst  he  was  minister  there?  That, 
with  all  his  zeal  and  energy,  he  succeeded  in  completing  the 
work  of  the  Reformation  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
whether  as  regarded  the  common  people  or  the  landlords,  is 
more  than  can  be  truly  affirmed.     From  the  shortness  of 

^  See  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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hia  rtay  this  could  hardly  be  expected.  He  himself  did 
not  boast  of  his  success.  On  the  contrary,  he  lamented  the 
small  amount  of  good  which  he  had  been  honoured  to 
accomplish  in  that  i)art  of  the  country,  and  earnestly  prayed 
that  God  would  display  his  power  and  grace  in  dispelling 
the  darkness  which  still  enveloped  it.  In  a  communication 
to  Gilbert  Brown,  dated  Elirkcudbright,  the  6th  of  August, 
1599,  which  was  about  a  year  before  he  left  it,  he  thus 
writes: — "  It  is  a  lamentable  and  pitiful  thing  to  see  the 
glorious  gospel  of  God's  dear  Son,  our  Saviour,  so  obscured 
and  darkened  in  this  country  of  Nithsdale  and  GaUoway  with 
the  smoke  (Bev.  ix.  2)  of  that  kingdom  of  darkness  of 
yours,  that  has  asceaded  and  come  out  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
to  their  eternal  damnation,  who  are  blinded  and  deceived 
thereby.  I  have  sorrow  in  my  heart  for  it,  and  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  to  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  once  in  his  mercy  the  smoke  of  that  furnace  may  be 
scattered  by  the  light  of  his  glorious  gospel,  and  the  beams 
thereof  may  shine,  in  their  own  strength  and  clearness,  in 
this  blinded  coimtry  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  that  is 
drunken  with  the  abominations  of  that  harlot  of  Babel 
(Rev.  xvii  2),  and  deceived  with  her  strong  delusions 
(2  Thes.  iL  5),  whereof  you  are  used  as  the  instrument  of 
the  Lord's  justice;  that,  as  the  rest  of  the  land  has  risen  that 
first  resurrection  (Rev.  xx.  5)  from  the  death  of  her  dark- 
ness and  abominations,  so  this  country  may  also  be  partaker 
of  the  same,  that  in  that  Great  Day  they  may  rise  that 
second  resurrection  to  life  and  glory.  "^ 

Yet  evidence  is  not  wanting  that,  short  as  was  Welsh's 
period  of  service  at  Kirkcudbright,  he  materially  helped  for- 
ward the  great  cause  of  the  Reformation  and  of  €rod  in  that 
quarter.  The  open  and  gallant  manner  in  which  he  had 
assailed  the  reigning  superstition,  including  its  chief  clerical 

^  Welshes  Reply  against  Gilbert  Brown.  Letter  to  Brown,  near  the 
beginning,  compared  with  ''  Faults  Escaped,"  p.  368. 
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• 

supporter,  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  breaking  the  spell  by 
means  of  which  the  minds  of  men  had  been  enthralled.  The 
records  of  that  town  exhibit  traces  of  a  marked  progress 
in  society,  from  utter  vandalism  towards  Christianity  and 
dvilisation,  during  his  stay  in  that  place.  During  the 
incumbency  of  Mr  David  Blyth,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the 
Town  Council  exhibiting  a  generous  spirit  towards  the 
widow  of  their  deceased  minister,  Mr  James  Dodds;  and  to 
discover  a  taste  for  education,  displayed  by  the  same  body, 
and  even  by  the  "  community."^  In  Welsh's  time  the  Town 
Records  become  still  brighter.  A  regular  schoolmaster  is 
appointed,  with  a  good  salary.  Outward  respect  for  the  Sab- 
bath is  enjoined  and  enforced,  as  well  as  attendance  at  the 
church  on  that  day,  and  on  the  minister's  catechetical 
instructions  on  week  days;  while  a  most  commendable  solici- 
tude is  shown  to  promote  public  morals,  decency,  and  good 
manners.^  Nor  did  the  benign  influence  of  Welsh's  exer- 
tions extend  only  to  such  outward  ameliorations  as  these. 
"  At  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright,"  says  Crawford,  "  he  was 
most  diligent  and  laborious  in  preaching,  catechising,  visiting 
the  sick,  and  disputing  and  convincing  of  Papists,  which  the 
country  abounded  with.  And  his  labours  were  singularly 
bleeJof  God;  for  ms.j  ^ere  brought  by  his  minJtxy  to 
see  the  error,  superstition,  and  idolatry  of  Popery,  and  to 
embrace  the  truth;  and  many  were  really  converted  to  Cod, 
ani  others  were  edified  and  built  up,  confirmed,  comforted," 
and  strengthened;  so  that  he,  as  a  shining  and  burning  light, 
did  enlighten  that  whole  country,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
in  many  places  destitute  of  pastors."  A  number  of  those 
good  people  whom  he  was  the  honoured  instrument  to  con- 
vert, not  only  from  Popery  to  Protestantism,  but  from  Satan 
to  God,  survived  long  after,  and  joined  themselves  to  the 

1  Muncipal  Kecords  of  Kirkcudbright,  Oct.  13,  1591 ;  Feb.  9,  1592 ; 
March  12,  1594-5. 

Ibid.,  Feb.  9,  1596 ;  Oct.  20,  1596. 
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flock  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Samuel  Rutherford,  minister  of 
Anwoth,  who  conflnned  and  strengthened  them  in  the  faith, 
and  who  addressed  to  them,  and  to  their  sons  and  daughters, 
many  of  his  admirable  letters.^  Among  this  number  were 
the  Gordons  of  Earlston,  of  Knockgray,  of  Blnockbreck,  of 
Garloch,  of  Cardoness,  of  £.usco,  and  of  Koberton,  all  of  them 
stout  and  leal  for  the  Beformation,  after  the  example  of  their 
earliest  instructor. 

At  Klirkcudbright,  as  at  Selkirk,  Welsh  strongly  felt  the 
evils  ariaing  from  his  having  had  assigned  to  him  a  field  of 
labour  far  too  extensive  for  him  to  overtake.  It  deeply 
grieved  him,  too,  that  similar  was  the  condition  of  other 
ministers,  aiid  that  many  parishes  throughout  the  kingdom 
were  still  without  a  settled  pastor.  The  cupidity  of  many  of 
the  nobility  and  landed  proprietors,  to  which  this  was  mainly 
owing,  excited  his  spirit,  and,  in  something  Hke  the  tone  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  he  denounced  their  sacrilegious  greed 
in  terms  of  the  strongest- condemnation.  «  A  greal  many  of 
you,"  says  he,  "through  your  most  cruel  and  barbarous 
covetousness  and  sacrilege  (the  like  whereof  I  think  has  not 
been  heard  o^  no,  not  amongst  the  Turks  and  barbarous 
Americans,  that  they  spoil  their  God,  and  let  their  worship 
decay  for  want  of  maintenance,  aa  ye  do  in  Scotland,)  are  the 
causes  of  the  everlasting  damnation  of  a  great  part  of  the  poor 
people,  for  want  of  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  salvation  to 
them.  For  '  their  blood  are  found  under  your  wings*  (Jer.*  ii 
34) ;  and  their  blood  cries  more  strongly  from  the  low  hells 

1  "At  Kirkcudbright/*  says  Kirkton,  "he  reaped  a  harvest  of  con- 
verts which  subsisted  long  after  his  departure^  and  were  a  part  of  Mr 
Samuel  Butherford^s  flock,  though  not  of  his  parish,  while  he  was  minister 
of  Anwoth." — (Select.  Biog.  i.  4).  **  While  Rutherford  was  at  Anwoth," 
says  Livingstone,  <'he  was  the  instrument  of  much  good  among  a  poor 
ignorant  people,  many  of  whom  he  brought  to  the  knowledge  and  prac. 
tice  of  religion,  and  was  a  great  strengthener  of  all  the  Christians  in  that 
coontry,  who  had  been  the  fruits  of  the  ministry  of  Mr  John  Welsh,  the 
time  he  had  been  minister  at  Kirkcudbright."— Ibid.  i.  320. 
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to  the  high  heavens  against  you,  for  wrath  and  vengeance, 
than  ever  Abel's  blood  did  against  his  brother  Cain.  Now, 
therefore,  at  the  last  repent  you  of  it.  Purge  your  hands  of 
it;  and,  at  the  least,  vouchsafe  so  much  upon  every  kirk,  as 
may  sustain  a  pastor  to  break  the  bread  of  life  unto  them, 
and  think  of  the  damnation  of  so  many  millions  of  souls  of 
your  poor  brethren,  who  might  have  been  saved,  for  aught 
that  ye  know,  if  they  had  had  the  gospel  of  salvation 
preached  unto  them.  .  .  .  Otherwise,  if  ye  will  not, 
*  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you'  (Deut.  xxx. 
19),  that  the  indignation  of  the  Lord  shall  root  you  and 
your  posterity  out  of  the  land  of  the  living;  and  their  blood 
that  perish  for  want  of  teaching  shall  be  laid  to  your  charge, 
and  ye  shall  be  arraigned,  as  murderers  of  their  souls,  in  that 
Great  Day."  1 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  relating  an  anecdote,  ac- 
cording to  which  Welsh  has  been  supposed  to  have  appointed 
a  young  man  his  successor  at  Kirkcudbright,  as  Elijah  did 
Elisha  When  about  to  leave  that  field  of  labour  for  Ayr, 
he  met  with  a  young  gentleman,  Mr  Robert  Glendinning, 
who  had  just  returned  from  his  travels  in  foreign  parts,  in 
what  capacity,  civil  or  military,  it  is  not  said,  but  he  was 
clothed  in  scarlet  and  silver  lace,  and  in  the  heyday  of  youth 
and  thoughtlessness.  Glendinning  had,  apparently  as  yet, 
no  intention  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Welsh, 
who  probably  was  attracted  by  various  good  qualities  which 
appeared  in  his  character,  told  him,  that  he  must  abahdon 
that  gaiety  and  manner  of  life,  and  betake  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  adding,  "  You  will  be  my  successor 
at  Kirkcudbright."  Such  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  Eather 
too  much  has  been  made  of  this  little  occurrence,  when  a 
prophetical  turn  has  been  given,  as  in  other  instances,  to 
what  Welsh  said  on  the  occasion.     But,  though  no  prophet, 

^  Welsh's  Reply  against  Gilbert  Brown,  Preface  to  the  Christian 
Reader,  p.  6. 
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he  was  a  good  judge  of  charactel*;  and  Glendinning  was,  for 
many  years,  an  eminent  minister  at  Kirkcudbright,-"  emi- 
nent  for  grace  and  gifts,  for  flBdthfulness  and  success."^ 

^  Livingston'B  Characteristics.      Butherford^s  Letters,    edit.,   Edin- 
burgh, Whjrte  and  Kennedy,  1848,  p.  50. 


PERIOD    FOURTH. 

PROM  AUGUST  1600,  WHEN  WELSH  BECAME  MINISTER  OP  AYR,  TO  7tH 
NOVEMBER,  1606,  WHEN  HE  EMBARKED  AT  LEITH  FOR  FRANCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  HIS  SETTLEMENT  AT  AYR  TO  MEASURES  TAKEN  BY  THE  TOWN 
COUNCIL  OF  AYR  TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  RELIGION. 

We  now  come  to  that  period  in  the  life  of  Welsh  which  is 
both  more  pleasing  and  more  painful  than  any  other — ^the 
period  of  his  successful  labours  at  Ayr,  and  of  his  sufferings 
in  the  cause  of  religious  and  civil  freedouL  It  is  with  Ayr 
that  his  name  is  commonly  associated ;  for  there  his  ministry 
was  chiefly  signalised,  and  there  was  his  light  quenched  by 
^e  rude  hand  of  oppression — quenched,  indeed,  but  only  to 
procure  for  him  the  additional  honour  of  being  a  steadfast 
confessor,  and  almost  martyr. 

In  no  part  of  Scotland,  perhaps,  did  the  doctrines  of  the 
K«fonnation  obtain  a  more  extensive  footing  at  an  early 
period  than  in  Ayrshire.  It  was  one  of  those  portions  of 
the  kingdom  where  the  sentiments  of  Wickliffe  had  found  a 
considerable  number  of  adherents,  as  appears  from  the  fact 
that,  in  the  year  1494,  no  fewer  than  thirty  of  them,  all 
persons  of  consideration,  were  summoned  at  the  same  time 
^y  Blackadder,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  answer  for  their 
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heretical  opinions.  "  The  Lollards  of  Kyle,"  as  they  were 
called,  were  among  the  morning  stars  of  the  Scottish  Refor- 
mation, and  in  some  measure  predisposed  the  minds  of  men  for 
the  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers  who  followed 
in  their  waka  George  Wishart,  the  martyr,  itinerated  in  the 
west,  in  the  year  1545,  when  he  visited  Ayr,  where,  at  the 
market  cross,  "  he  made  so  notable  a  sermon,  that  the  very 
enemies  themselves  were  confounded."^  John  Willock,  too, 
*^  a  man  godly,  learned,  and  grave,"  as  Knox  describes  him, 
who  was  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  and  an  inmate,  at  one  time, 
of  one  of  its  monasteries,  and  who  at  length  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  west,  deUvered  sermons  at  Ayr 
against  the  Mass,  in  March  1559.^  And  Knox  paid  to  it 
repeated  visits,  one  in  the  winter  of  1556,  another  in  1559, 
and  a  third  in  1562,  on  which  last  occasion  "  a  great  part  of 
the  barons  and  gentlemen  of  Kyle,  and  Cunningham,  and 
Carrick,  professing  the  true  doctrine  of  the  evangel,  as- 
sembled at  Ayr,  and  after  exhortation  made,  and  conference 
had,  subscribed  a  bond"  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformed 
religion.^  Among  the  subscribers  were,  "  Michael  Wallace, 
provost  of  Ayr,  with  fortie  men  of  the  honestest  of  the 
toun." 

Some  time  previously  to  this  solemn  transaction,  the  town 
of  Ayr  had  been  provided  with  a  Protestant  minister.  The 
person  who  may  be  said  to  have  first  occupied  this  position 
in  Ayr  was  Christopher  Goodman,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
been  colleague  to  Knox  in  the  charge  of  the  English  congre- 
gation at  Greneva^  and  who,  returning  to  England  along  with 
Marjory  Bowes,  the  wife  of  Knox,  was  induced  to  accompany 
her  into  Scotland,  and  take  part  with  the  Scottish  Reformers. 
It  was  only  for  a  short  time,  however,  that  Ayr  enjoyed  the 

1  Knox's  Works,  i.  127. 

2  Ibid.,  i.  301.  Scott's  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  p.  60. 
Miscellany  of  Wod.  Soc,  p.  263. 

3  Knox's  Works,  ii.  347,  348. 
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advantages  of  Groodman's  labours.  He  had  arrived  at  Edin- 
burgh  on  the  20th  of  September,  1559.^  Soon  after  he  ap- 
pears labouring  in  Ayr.  Knox,  in  a  letter  to  Anna  Locke, 
dated  18th  of  November  that  year,  refers  to  him  as  dis- 
charging his  duties  as  a  minister  in  that  town.^  But  about 
the  20th  of  July  in  the  following  year,  he  was  removed  to 
St  Andrews  by  commissioners  of  burghs,  with  some  of  the 
nobility  and  barons  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Congre- 
gation, as  the  Scottish  Protestants  were  then  called,  assem- 
bled in  the  great  Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  to  fix  upon  ministers 
to  be  settled  in  the  most  important  towns  of  the  kingdom.* 
He  could  not,  therefore,  have  laboured  in  Ayr  more  than  a 
few  months. 

Groodman  was  succeeded  in  Ayr  by  James  Dalrymple,  of 
whom  very  little  is  known.  By  the  first  General  Assembly 
held  in  1560,  Dalrymple  was  judged  qualified  to  act  as  a 
reader  or  extorter  in  Kyle.  Soon  after  he  was  invested  with 
the  higher  oflGice  of  a  minister.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1572,  and  he  continued  minister  of  Ayr 
until  the  year  1580.* 

The  third  Protestant  minister  of  Ayr  was  John  Porter- 
field.  From  the  earliest  Register  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  which  has  been  preserved,  it  appears 
that  Porterfield  was  first  minister  of  Kilmaronock,  in  Dum- 
bartonshire, in  or  soon  after  the  year  1567,  and  that  he 
held,  at  the  same  time,  the  vicarage  of  Ardrossan.^  He 
applied  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  regent,  for  the  additional 
vicarage  of  Stevenson,  on  the  grounds  that  both  vicarages 
were  "  mean  enough  to  sustain  him,"  and  that  the  kirks  of 
Ardrossan  and  Stevenson  being  near  each  other,  "  he  might 

1  M*Crie'8  Life  of  Knox,  i.  282.  2  Knox's  Works,  vi.  101. 

3  Knox^s  Works,  ii.  87.     CaJderwood,  ii.  11. 

*  Calderwood,  ii.  45  ;  ill.  219.     Register  of  Ministers,  Exhorters  and 
Readers,  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club,  1830. 
^  Register  of  Ministers,  &c.,  ut  stipra. 
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dischai^e  the  cure  of  botL"  This  application  the  R^ent 
referred  to  the  (General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Edinbiirgh, 
in  July,  1569.  The  Assembly  "answered  and  concluded, 
that  no  such  gifts  as  that  of  double  benefices  shall  be  in  time 
coming,  and  that  which  is  given  is  dissolved  already."^  In 
1571,  Porterfield  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  then 
regent,  titular  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  "to  enable  him  to 
convey  away  the  benefice  of  that  church  with  some  appear- 
ance of  law."  2  For  this  promotion  he  was  indebted  to  his 
connection  with  Alexander,  Earl  of  Glencaim,  who  had  pre: 
viously  obtained  yearly  grants  of  the  revenues  of  the  arch- 
bishopric. This  office  he  accepted;  and  by  virtue  of  it  he 
sat  in  the  Parliament  held  at  Stirling,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember that  year.  But  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
for  reasons  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  he  ceased  to  hold 
that  dignity,  and  resumed  his  duties  as  a  parish  minister.^ 
In  1574,  his  name  stands  as  minister  of  Kilmaronock,  in  the 
Register  of  Ministers.  In  1580,  he  was  translated  to  Ayr;* 
and  he  continued  pastor  of  that  town  till  the  period  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1604. 

The  course  of  Porterfield's  life  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  marked  by  any  considerable  personal  events,  nor  by  any 
remarkable  exertions  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties.  Yet  he  was  evidently  respected  by  his  brother  min- 
isters of  the  Church,  and  by  the  parishioners  of  Ayr.  His 
name  appears  as  a  member  of  several  General  Assemblies; 

1  Calderwood,  ii.  501,  603. 

2  Keith's  Catalogae  of  Scottish  Bishops,  edit.  1824,  p.  260. 

3  Original  Letters,  relating  to  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  printed  for  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  Edinburgh,  1851.     Preface,  p.  xi. 

*  The  Town  Council  of  Ayr,  at  their  meeting  1st  October,  1580,  '*  hind 
and  oblige  themselves  and  their  successors  to  pay  to  Mr  John  Porter- 
field,  yearly,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  merks,  money  of  this 
realm,  at  the  terms  of  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas,  in  two  equal  por- 
tions."— Ayr  Town  Council  Records.  His  stipend  was  derived  from 
the  revenues  of  the  burgh. 
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and  on  several  occasions  he  was  placed  on  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  the  inves- 
tigation or  settlement  of  various  important  matters  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Church.^ 

Many  entries  in  the  Ayr  Town  Council  Becords  bear 
testimony  to  the  respect  in  which  Porterfield  was  held  by 
the  people  of  Ayr;  and  from  them  we  also  learn  that  he  was 
very  poor.     He  received,  at  different  times,  gratuities  from 
the  Town  Council,  which  were  given  very  readily,  and  with 
expressions  of  much  respect  and  sympathy  for  him  in  his  cir- 
cumstances.    On  the  17th  of  August,  1597,  "the  provost, 
baihes,    and    council,   having  consideration    of   the    great 
dearth  now  in  the  country,  by  long  continuance  thereof,  and 
yet  apparently  to  continue,  if  Grod,  in  his  mercy,  provide  not 
remedy:  as  likewise  understanding  the  great  travel  and  pains 
sustained  by  the  minister,  John  Porterfield,  in  his  cure  and 
calling,  to  the  great  comfort  of  this  burgh, — Have,  therefore, 
concluded  and  ordained  the  sum  of  one  hundred  merks,  money 
of  this  realm,  to  be  given  to  the  said  John  Porterfield  by  the 
present  treasiirer,  for  this  present  year,  of  the  first  and  readi- 
est [payment]  of  the  conamon  good  of  this  burgh,  to  his  sup- 
port, in  respect  of  the  great  dearth  foresaid,  and  as  a  benefit 
for  his  travel  and  pains  abovewritten,  known  and  manifest 
to  the  said  provost  [David  Fergushill],  baiUes  [Alexr.  Lok- 
hart  and  Greorge  Masoun],  and  council."     Again,  the  Town 
Council,  at  their  meeting  on  the  8th  of  December,   1601, 
"  considering  the  present  hard  strait  and  necessity  of  John 
Porterfield,  their  minister,"  ordain  to  give  him  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  merks  money,  for  his  support,  and  this  of  the 
town's  own  good  will  and  benevolence,  for  the  good  will  and 
fevour  they  beai*  to  their  pastor,  ordaining  their  treasurer  to 
make  payment  to  him  of  the  said  sum,  of  the  first  and  readi- 
est payment  of  the  town's  rents  [that]  can  be  gotten  in." 
In  justice  to  the  memory  of  Porterfield  it  ought  to  be 
1  See  Calderwood's  Hiat.,  ill.  624,  678 ;  iv.  686,  689 ;  v.  447,  646. 
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observed,  that,  during  his  ministry,  there  was  shown,  on  the 
part  of  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  community,  an 
increased  concern  to  promote  religion  and  morality  among 
the  people.  The  Town  Council  adopted  various  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  vice,  and  particularly  of  Sabbath  dese- 
cration.^ 

Welsh  having  been  associated  with  Porterfield  in  the 
Christian  ministry  at  Ayr  for  several  years,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered  proper  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  history 
of  Porterfield,  than  if  h^  had  been  simply  Welsh's  predecessor 
in  the  pastoral  office  in  that  parish. 

From  the  facts  now  detailed,  it  is  evidently  a  great  mistake 
to  represent  Welsh  as  "the  first  reformed  minister  of  Ayr."^ 
At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  was  instrumental  in  evangelising  the  mass  of  the 
community  in  that  parish.  Its  earlier  pastors  were  much 
less  successful;  nor,  with  the  exception  of  Goodman,  whose 
tenure  of  office  was  short,  were  they  distinguished  by  their 
talents,  their  zeal,  or  any  other  shining  quality. 

About  the  end  of  August,  1600,  Welsh  removed  with  his 
family  to  his  new  charge.  The  stipend,  per  annum^  which 
the  Town  Council  agreed  to  give  him  was  three  hundred 
merks,  with  his  house  rent.  He  was  simply  assistant  to 
Porterfield,  upon  whose  death  the  Town  Council  were  to  be 
at  liberty  to  retain,  or  not  to  retain  him,  as  Porterfield's 
successor,  according  to  their  pleasure. 

These  facts  we  learn  from  the  following  minute  of  the 
Town  Coimcil  of  Ayr,  22nd  August^  1600: — "The  same 
day,  the  provost,  bailies,  council,  and  community  foresaid, 
by  consent  of  the  community  had  of  before,  concludes  and 
ordains  to  indent  with  Mr  John  Welsh  to  be  an  aid  and 
helper  to   John   Porterfield,   present  minister  of  the  said 

1  See  Appendix,  No.  XI. 

2  This  is  done  by  Patereon,  in  his  notice  prefixed  to  the  Obit  Book 
of  the  Church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  Ayr,  p.  v. 
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burgh,  during  the  said  present  minister's  lifetime,  and  the 
said  Mr  John  to  have,  of  yearly  stipend  for  his  cure  and 
service  therein,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  merks,  with  his 
house  mail  [rent];  and  after  the  present  minister's  decease, 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  provost,  bailies,  and  council, 
if  they  please  to  retain  him."^ 

When  Welsh  first  came  to  Ayr,  it  was  with  difficulty, 
according  to  Kirkton,  that  a  hired  house  pould  be  obtained 
for  him, — ^an  expression  of  dislike  attributed  by  this  author 
to  the  wickedness  and  hatred  to  godliness  which  prevailed  in 
the  place.  This  tradition  had  been  current  in  Kirkton's 
time;  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  entitled  to  much  credit; 
for  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  the  very  per- 
sons who  were  most  disposed  to  feivour  Welsh.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  he  came  to  Ayr, 
which  was  past  the  term  for  letting  houses,  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  house  suitable  for  him  empty.  He,  however,  found 
accommodation  in  the  house  of  John  Stewart,  a  successful 
merchant,  and,  what  was  better,  an  eminent  Christian,  who 
proved  himself  his  warm  and  constant  Me^d,  and  a  fellow- 
helper  to  him  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  At  Whitsunday, 
next  year,  he  obtained  a  rented  house  for  himself  and  his 
fiainily.2 

^  Ayr  Town  Council  Records.  From  these  documents,  which  are 
in  excellent  preservation,  the  author  has  derived  much  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  Welsh  during  his  ministry  at  Ayr,  and  even  after  his 
removal  from  it.  He  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  obliga- 
tions to  John  Gray,  Esq.,  town-clerk  of  Ayr,  for  the  readiness  and 
courtesy  with  which  he  allowed  extracts  to  be  taken  from  these  records, 
in  furtherance  of  the  present  undertaking. 

2  This  we  learn  from  the  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  burgh  of 
Ayr,  **  a  festo  Michaelis  1601,  ad  festum  Michaelis  Anno  Domini, 
1602."  In  this  document,  under  the  head  of  discharges,  is  the  money 
paid  "  to  George  Lokhart  of  Glenyards,  for  his  house  mail  in  Ayr, 
occupied  by  Mr  John  Welsh,  minister,  of  the  Martinmas  term  1601, 
and  Whitsunday  1602." — (Account  Book  of  the  Burgh  of  Ayr.) 

H 
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In  narrating  the  history  of  Welsh  at  Ayi",  it  is  proper  to 
begin  with  adverting  to  the  condition  in  which  he  found  that 
parish,  and,  next,  to  attend  to  the  methods  which  he  adopted 
to  promote  its  improvement.  The  facts  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge  concerning  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  con- 
dition of  Ayr  at  this  era  tend  to  show,  that  while  there  were 
in  it  a  small  body  of  enlightened  and  exemplary  Christian 
men,  including  a  number  of  the  better-conditioned  and  most 
influential  men  of  the  place,  the  bulk  of  the  population  were 
.sunk  in  ignorance,  superstition,  immorality,  and  barbarism. 
In  that  town,  indeed,  as  elsewhere.  Popery,  so  far  as  public 
statute  was  concerned,  had  long  since  been  abolished, — monu- 
ments of  idolatry  had  been  pulled  down, — and  idolatrous 
services  performed  by  stated  priests  and  choristers,  in  the 
ancient  paiish  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  had  ceased, 
while  within  that  chiurch  a  purer  worship  had  been  celebrated, 
and  the  truths  of  God's  Word  proclaimed.  But  that  heavenly 
leaven  had  not  yet  penetrated  and  assimilated  to  itself  the 
mass  of  society.  There  were  still  in  that  place  many  who 
inclined  to  the  old  religion,  and  also  Popish  priests,  who  pri- 
vately performed  their  idolatrous  and  superstitious  services.^ 
Some  even  of  the  Protestant  nobles  were  still  addicted  to 
the  "  heathenish  and  accursed  practice  of  deadly  feuds," 
which  neither  the  remonstrances  of  the  Church  ^  nor  the  arm 
of  the  law  could  repress.  Such  enormities  as  now  seem  like 
the  acts  of  a  madman,  were  the  familiar  deeds  of  every 
offended  noble.  One  of  these,  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy  of  Culzean,  tutor  of  Cassilis,  by  the  accomplices  of 
John  Mure  of  Auchindraine,  which  took  place  on  the  11th 
of  May,  1602,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayr,  shortly  after 
the  date  of  Welsh's  settlement,  occupies  a  place  so  pre- 
eminent in  the  romance  of  crime,  as  to  have  induced  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  make  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  dramas, 

1  See  Appendix,  No.  XII.  2  MelviUe's  Diary,  p.  100. 
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in  which  one  of  the  dramaiia  ^personce  appropriately  enough 

exclaiins, — 

"  Ay  indeed, 
Linger  such  deeds  of  heathendom  among  you  ? 
And  hath  Knox  preached  and  Wishart  died  in  vain  ?"^ 

Nor  were  such  deeds  confined  to  the  higher  ranks.  Following 
their  example,  the  town's  people  were  similarly  addicted.  From 
Welsh's  own  pencil  we  have  a  picture  of  the  age,  which  is 
darker,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  dramatist,  and  in  which, 
apostrophizing  Scotland,  and  not  obscurely  referring  to  Ayr- 
shire, stiU  reeking  with  the  blood  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy, 
he  thus  speaks :  "  *  Alas !  sinful  nation,  laden  with  iniquities,* 
who  is  so  sinful  as  thou  art?  What  nation  so  polluted  with 
all  abominations  and  wickedness  as  thou  art?  Thy  iniquities 
are  more  than  the  sand  of  the  sea;  they  are  grown  up  so 
high,  that  the  top  of  them  reaches  up  to  the  very  heavens; 
and  the  cry  of  them  is  like,  yea  beyond,  the  cry  of  Sodom. 
.  May  not  that  which  the  prophet  (Ezek.  xxii.)  spake 
of  Judah,  be  most  justly  said  of  thee,  O  Scotland !  For  art 
thou  not  replenished  with  blood  from  comer  to  comer,  so  that 
blood  toucheth  blood.  Are  not  thy  nobles  in  thee,  every 
one  ready  to  shed  blood?  In  thee  the  father  and  the  mother 
are  despised.  In  the  midst  of  thee,  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  are  oppressed.  In  thee  the  very  abominations  of 
the  Gentiles  are  committed."* 

Such  was  Ayr  and  Ayrshire  when  Welsh  was  transported 
to  labour  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  somewhat 
surprised  to  find,  that  such  should  have  been  the  condition 
of  a  town  and  province  which  had  been  favoured  with  the 
means  of  illumination  beyond  most  others  in  Scotland; 
which  had  yielded  many  noble  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  the 

*  Auchindraine :  or  the  Ayrshire  Tragedy,  Scott's  Poetical  Works, 
vi.  369.     Pitcaim*s  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  iii. 

2  Welsh's  Reply  against  Gilbert  Brown.  "  To  the  Christian  Eeader," 
from  Ayr,  18th  December,  1602. 
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Reformation,  from  the  earliest  times;  and  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Knox,  had  been  "  a  receptacle  of  God*s  servants  of 
old,"  in  the  shelter  which  that  town  and  comity  gave  to  a 
long  succession  of  preachers,  such  as  Rough,  Wishart,  Wil- 
lock,  Goodman,  and  Knox  himself,  who  retired  thither  in 
every  season  of  distress  and  danger.^  Either  religion  and 
the  Reformation  had  sadly  declined  in  Ayrshire  during  the 
twenty-seven  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Knox, 
or  they  had  never  spread  so  extensively,  or  exerted  so 
marked  an  influence  in  that  province,  as  we  are  apt  to 
imagine.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  truth  in 
both  these  suppositions. 

The  evih  by  which  Ayr  was  oppressed  being  of  sundry 
kinds,  the  methods  which  our  evangelist  adopted  to  check 
and  overcome  them  were  also  varied.  "  The  town,"  says 
Kirkton,  "  was  so  divided  into  Mictions,  and  filled  with  bloody 
conflicts,  that  a  man  could  hardly  walk  the  streets  with 
safety."  The  bulk  of  the  people  resembled,  in  this  respect,  the 
Spaniards,  and  some  portions  of  Ireland,  where  private  ani- 
mosities still  find  their  satisfaction  in  fierce  rencounters,  and 
in  those  savage  substitutes  for  law  and  justice,  the  stiletto, 
the  fists  and  shillelaghs.  Welsh  made  it  his  first  business  to 
put  down  these  street  fights.  When  he  saw  or  heard  of  one 
of  them  breaking  out,  he  rushed  forth  to  the  fray,  and,  fear- 
lessly placed  himself  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  that,  by 
separating  the  combatants,  he  might  prevent  them  from  do- 
ing further  injury  to  one  another.^     On  such  occasions,  he 

^  It  may  be  noticed  that  Knox's  secretary,  Bichard  Bannatyne,  was 
a  native  of  the  town  of  Ayr. 

^  Kirkton's  statements  on  this  subject  are  confirmed  by  the  Records 
of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Ayr,  and  by  those  of  the  Town  Council.  From 
some  of  the  entries  in  the  Town  Council  Records,  as  that  of  the  13th  of 
April,  1602,  it  appears  that  street  fights  were  not  uncommon  even  on 
the  Sabbath.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Stirling  were  addicted  to  the  same  turbulent  practices ;  and 
Mr  Patrick  Simson,  who  became  minister  of  that  town  in  1590,  acted 
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took  care  to  have  no  sword  or  other  weapon  about  his 
person,^  to  show  that  he  was  there  only  as  a  peacemaker, 
while,  to  save  himself  from  indiscriminating  blows,  he  used 
the  precaution  of  covering  his  head  with  a  helmet.  Having 
ended  one  of  these  broils,  to  reconcile  the  belligerents,  he 
brought  them  together  around  a  table  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  placed  upon  the  street,  and  to  be  covered  with  some 
articles  of  food.  Here  he  first  offered  up  a  prayer,  and  then 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  profess  themselves  mutual 
friends,  and,  in  token  of  their  reconciliation,  to  eat  together. 
He  concluded  with  singing  a  psahn.  To  put  an  end  to  these 
bloody  quarrels  was  no  easy  task;  but  persevering,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  his  efforts  crowned  with  success — ^to 
see  the  town  gradually  converted  into  a  peaceable  habita- 
tion. 

Again,  the  Sabbath  was  not  hallowed  in  Ayr  as  it  ought 
to  have  been.  Any  respect  shown  to  that  sacred  day  was 
confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  hours  set  apart  for  public 
worship;  it  being  otherwise  regarded  and  treated  very  much 
as  a  mere  holiday.     At  Ayr,  as  at  other  places,  bowbutts 

similarly  as  Welsh  did,  and  with  the  like  sliccess.  He  found  Stirling 
**  rent  and  divided  by  the  fearful  discord  of  the  merchants  and  craftsmen, 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  appeased  before  his  death  [whicK  took 
place  on  the  31st  of  March,  1618],  and  left  them  at  peace.  ...  In 
the  midst  of  their  fighting,  he  cast  himself  out  naked  among  them,  going 
betwixt  them,  and  frayed  the  plea.'* — (Select  Biographies,  i.  77.) 

^  "  All  the  male  population  of  Glasgow,  about  that  time,  went  about 
armed,  and  even  the  ministers  entered  the  pulpit  with  their  swords 
girded  im  their  loins." — (West  of  Scotland  Magazine  for  December,  1857, 
art.  Glasgow,  by  a  writer  who  borrowed  his  information  from  the  muni- 
cipal records  of  that  city).  That  this  was  a  custom,  at  that  time, 
appears  ^om  an  incidental  allusion  by  Mr  John  Livingstone,  in  his 
Memorable  Characteristics,  (p.  337).  When  Hugh  Kennedy,  Provost 
of  Ayr,  went,  in  company  with  his  friend  John  Stewart,  about  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  house  of  a  certain  man,  to  confess, 
and  ask  forgiveness,  for  a  wrong  he  had  done  him,  "  the  man,'*  upon 
their  entering,  **  hearing  it  was  the  provost,  drew  his  sword,  and  laid  it 
naked  in  the  bed  behind  him,  fearing  to  be  assaulted.** 
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were  set  up,  and  archery  was  practised  on  holidays,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people;  and  the  place  selected  for  these 
sports  wafi  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  church, 
whilst  the  Sabbath  was  the  day  especiaLly  appropriated  for 
them.^ 

In  connection  with  Welsh's  exertions  to  recover  the  sacred 
day  to  its  heavenly-appointed  uses,  two  anecdotes  are  told, 
which  exhibit  alike  his  zeal  and  discretion.  On  the  grounds 
of  Mowat  of  Busby,  distant  about  eight  miles  from  Ayr, 
crowds  of  people  were  wont  to  meet  on  the  Sabbath,  to  play 
at  foot-ball  and  other  pastimes.^  Welsh  first  remonstrated 
with  the  owner  of  the  lands  for  permitting  this  desecration, 
but  without  effect.  At  length  he  waited  upon  him  at  the 
gate  of  his  house,  and  earnestly  representing  to  him  that  the 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath  is  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  own  insti- 
tutions, warned  him  that  God,  for  the  sin  of  permitting  the 
violation  of  his  own  day,  might  deprive  him  of  his  property, 
since  it  often  happened,  in  the  course  of  divine  providence, 
that  people  were  stripped  of  those  possessions  which  they 
abused.  To  this  remonstrance  no  attention  was  paid,  Mowat 
being  then  in  flourishing  outward  circumstances.  After- 
wards, however,  he  became  reduced  in  worldly  condition, 
and  was  compelled  to  sell  his  lands  for  debt;  and  then 
Welsh's  words  recurring  to  his  memory,  he  lamented,  with 
tears,  before  his  wife  and  children,  that  he  had  not  hearkened 
in  time  to  good  counsel,  and  acknowledged  the  superior 
sagacity,  if  not  the  prophetic  endowment,  of  his  faithful 
monitor.^ 

1  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  James  I.  chap.  18.  Ibid.,  James 
II.  chap.  64. 

2  Wodrow's  MS.  Life  of  Welsh,  p.  8. 

3  This  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Crawford  in  his  "  Preface  to  Popeiy 
Anatomised."  "This,"  says  he,  *'  was  i*elated  by  the  gentleman's  own 
son,  a  godly  and  reverend  minister,  who  was  present  when  his  father 
told  it  with  tears."  He  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  gentleman,  or  of 
his  son.     This  omission  is  supplied  by  Wodrow,  in  his  MS.  Life  of 
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The  other  anecdote  borrows  a  special  interest  from  the 
party  concerned  having  been  Welsh's  own  colleague  and 
senior,  John  Porterfield  Porterfield  is  said  to  have  been  a' 
good  sort  of  person,  but  neither  zealous  nor  very  circumspect ; 
and  he  was  certainly  no  Reformer.  Among  other  indiscre- 
tions, "  he  used  to  go  to  the  bowbutts  and  archery  on  the 
Sabbath,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon's  service.  Welsh,  on 
the  contrary,  was  accustomed  to  devote  a  portion  of  that 
time  to  conference  and  prayer  with  two  devout  laymen, 
John  Stewart,  already  mentioned,  and  Hugh  Kennedy; 
and,  to  reclaim  his  aged  father,  he  humbly  and  affection- 
ately invited  him  to  join  their  society;  an  invitation  with 
w^hich  Porterfield  could  not  very  well  refuse  to  comply. 
Thus  was  he  not  only  diverted  from  continuing  to  profane 
the  Sabbath  by  unhallowed  recreations,  but  became,  in  other 
particulars,  more  exemplary. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that  the  magistrates  of  Ayr, 
during  Welsh's  incumbency,  continued,  as  they  had  done 
under  that  of  Porterfield,  to  adopt  various  measures  for  pro- 
moting the  outward  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  for 
repressing  other  prevalent  evils,  though  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  some  of  these  measures.^ 

To  elevate  the  condition  of  his  rude  parishioners,  Welsh 
not  only  visited  them  professionally,  but  encouraged  among 
them  social  meetings  and  entertainments  by  his  presence. 
He  often  dined  abroad  when  this  might  be  done  without 
giving  or  receiving  offence;  and  he  once  a-year  invited  "  all 
his  i&jniliars  in  the  town  to  a  banquet  of  holiness  and 
sobriety;"   teaching  them,   by  this  and  other  parts  of  his 

Welsh,  who  informs  us,  that  the  gentleman's  name  was  Mowat,  and 
that  his  son,  whom  Crawford  refers  to,  was  Matthew.  Matthew  Mowat, 
who  graduated  at  Glasgow  in  1624,  (Universitatis  Glasg.  Fasti),  be- 
came minister  of  Kihuarnock,  in  or  after  1638,  was  ejected  for  noncon- 
formity in  1662,  and  died  in  December,  1669. — (Commissariat  Records, 
Edinburgh,  July,  1670.) 
1  See  Appendix,  No.  XIII. 
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demeanour,  that  he  was  one  of  themselves,  and  that  the 
gravest  preparations  for  the  life  to  come  are  no  bar  to  the 
innocent  enjoyments  of  the  present. 

The  exercise  of  strict  and  impartial  church  discipline,  for 
which  he  was  noted,  ought  to  be  numbered  among  the 
special  means  which  he  employed  to  do  good;  and,  under 
his  ministry,  this  was,  as  it  has  always  been,  an  important 
auxiliary  to  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Word.  The 
Session  Records  of  Ayr  exhibit  him  as  surrounded  by 
a  staff  of  twenty  elders,  to'  whom  belonged  the  administra- 
tion of  discipline,  as  well  as  by  a  body  of  nine  deacons,  to 
whom  was  intrusted  other  parochial  affairs.^  The  eccle- 
siastical discipline  he  exercised  was  the  same  as  that  which 
obtained  among  the  earliest  Scottish  Reformers.  Its  rigour 
would  not  be  submitted  to  in  our  time.  The  sackcloth 
in  which  it  required  penitents  to  appear,  the  civil  penalties 
by  which,  in  obedience  to  the  Synod  of  the  bounds,  it 
was  enforced,  and  its  extension  to  the  whole  parishioners, 
whether  they  belonged  or  did  not  belong  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  would  now  excite  a  rebellion  against  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Nevertheless,  in  the  very  severity  by  which  it 
was  marked,  and  in  the  strict  impartiality  with  which  it 
dealt  with  culprits,  as  well  of  the  higher  ranks  as  of  the 
lower,  it  was  well  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and 
must  have  proved  a  very  powerful  corrective  to  the  barbar- 
ous manners  of  the  age. 

Having  related  what  our  Reformer  did  generally  to  re- 
press irreligion,  barbarity,  and  wickedness,  among  the  people 
of  Ayr,  let  us  next  consider  how  he  fulfilled  the  more  direct 

^  Only  a  portion  of  the  Session  Records  of  Ayr,  during  Welsh's 
ministry,  are  now  extant.  The  earliest  preserved  volume  begins  10th 
December,  1604.  I  cannot  here  omit  to  acknowledge  the  liberal  manner 
in  which  the  Rev.  William  Shaw,  formerly  first  minister  of  Ayr,  and 
now  of  Alloa,  promoted  my  arrangements  for  obtaining  extracts  from 
that  volume.     See  Appendix,  No.  XIV. 
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duties  of  his  office  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Marvel- 
lous are  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  con- 
ceming  him  in  this  respect;  but  fairly  interpreted,  they  are 
not  incredible ;  and  they  present  a  beautifdl  picture  and  a 
refreshing  example  of  Christian  and  ministerial  excellence. 

All  his  spare  time  he  occupied  in  intense  study;  a  habit 
which  he  had  formed  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
which  he  persevered  to  the  close  of  life.  He  read,  meditated, 
and  wrote  much.  But  of  all  his  private  exercises  the  most 
extraordinary  was  the  severe  and  EHjah-Hke  devotion  which 
he  practised,  and  for  which  he  was  ^^  famous  in  his  genera- 
tion.'' His  prayers  were  frequent,  fervent,  importunate, 
occasionally  prolonged,  and  ofben  accompanied  "  with  strong 
crying  and  tears."  For  this  reason,  and  that  he  might  have 
the  greater  liberty,  he  would  retire  sometimes  to  his  garden, 
at  other  times  to  his  church,  there  to  pour  out  intercessions 
on  behalf  of  his  parishioners,  and  not  for  them  only,  but  for 
the  whole  Church  and  nation;  and  so  engrossed  was  he  by 
the  exercise,  as  sometimes  to  forget  himself,  and  to  require 
to  be  sought  for.  "  O  God,  wilt  thou  not  give  me  Scotland ! 
O  God,  wilt  thou  not  give  me  Scotland!"  was  one  of  the 
expressions  which  he  was  overheard  to  utter  in  the  course  of 
those  impassioned  invocations. 

Welsh's  devotional  habits  have  been  censured  as  extra- 
vagant, unseasonable,  puritanical,  methodistical,  enthusiastic. 
That  his  devotional  habits  shoidd  have  been  sneered  at  by 
the  irreligious  and  the  infidel  is  not  surprising;  but  that 
persons  professing  to  be  Christian  writers  should  have  fixed 
on  them  such  a  stigma,  and  have  ever  adduced  them  among 
other  things  as  proving  that  in  him  "  enthusiasm  had 
reached  the  point  of  insanity  to  which  it  so  naturally  tends,"  ^ 
is  what  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  Do  not  such  critics 
remember  that,  in  this  respect,  Welsh  followed,  not  only  the 

^  Dr  Cook  has  made  this  affirmation  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
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example  of  good  men,  who  are  set  forth  by  the  pen  of  in- 
spiration as  patterns  for  imitation,  but  the  example  of  the 
Saviour  himself?  On  some  minds  it  will  blunt  the  edge  of 
these  censures  to  advert  to  the  resemblance,  in  this  respect, 
between  Welsh  and  a  minister  of  the  present  century,  who 
will  not  be  considered  a  weak-minded  man, — who,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  be  aUowed  to  have  been  eminent  for  his  inteUectual 
powers,  and  to  have  been  among  the  first  pulpit  orators  of 
his  age,  if  not  the  first — the  celebrated  Robert  Hall,  of 
Leicester.  Hall  was  much  given  to  private  devotion,  and 
"his  habit  of  oral,  audible,  private  prayer,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, Dt  Olinthus  Gregory,  "  rested  upon  the  conviction, 
that  silent  prayer  was  apt  to  degenerate  into  meditation; 
while,  from  our  compound  nature,  a  man  cannot  but  be 
affected  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  when  adequately 
expressing  what  is  really  felt."^  And  Mr  John  Green,  in 
his  Keminiscences  of  the  same  great  and  good  man  (p.  76), 
thus  writes : — "  I  found  him  praying  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
garden.  *  He  was  alone,  and  in  an  agony.'  Unconscious  of 
my  approach,  with  the  deepest  expressions  of  humility  and 
self-abasement,  he  mourned  over  the  imperfections  of  his 
best  services,  and  prayed  that,  through  the  blood  of  sprink- 
ling, the  iniquity  of  his  holy  things  might  be  forgiven.  like 
Jacob  of  old,  he  '  wrestled  with  God ;'  he  prayed  '  with 
strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save; 
and  was  heard  in  that  he  feared.'  I  was  deeply  slffected, 
and  returned  to  the  house  to  inform  the  company.  I  think 
he  was  engaged  more  than  half-an-hour  in  these  devotions." 

Scarcely  less  striking  are  the  accounts  which  have  come 
dowai  to  us  concerning  Welsh  as  a  preacher,  than  those 
which  relate  to  his  studious  and  prayerful  habits  in  retire- 
ment. Such  is  the  connection  between  prayer  and  study  on 
the  one  hand,  and  preaching  on  the  other,  that  much  will 
always  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  these  preparatory  duties 

1  HaU's  Works,  i.  138. 
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are  performed  "  He  who  has  prayed  well,"  says  Luther,  "  has 
studied  weU."  He  who  has  both  prayed  and  studied  well, 
it  may  be  added,  must  preach  well;  having^  put  himself  in 
the  best  position  for  receiving  good  and  for  doing  good,  re- 
sembling some  secluded  lake,  which,  having  gathered  itself 
full  from  all  quarters,  from  heaven  above,  and  from  earth 
beneath,  gives  back  its  superfluous  waters,  some  in  grateful 
exhalations,  to  be  returned  in  showers  and  dews,  and  others 
in  delightful  meandering  streams,  which  impart  life,  fertility, 
and  beauty  to  the  fields  through  which  they  flow. 

Welsh  preached  very  often.  He  did  so  not  only  on  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  on  the  Sabbath,  but  twice,  at  certain 
fixed  hours,  every  day  of  the  week.^  His  delivery  was  very 
effective.  It  was  a  maxim  of  a  heathen  poet,  "  If  you  wish 
me  to  weep,  you  must  first  weep  yourself"  Welsh  spoke  the 
truth  with  much  simplicity,  with  deep  earnestness,  often 
accompanied  with  many  tears,  and  the  impression  produced 
watf  great  **  I  once  heard,"  says  Kirkton,  "  one  of  his 
hearers,  who  was  afterwards  minister  of  Muirkirk  in  Kyle, 
say,  that  scarcely  could  any  one  hear  him  and  forbear  weep- 
ing, hifl  utterance  was  so  affecting."  Nor  was  the  matter  of 
his  discourses  less  admirable,  than  his  manner  of  delivering 
them  vras  impressive  and  captivating.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  enjoyed  an  extensive  popularity  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
and  was  importuned  to  preach  wherever  he  went;^  his  re- 
putation surpassing  in  this  respect  that  of  any  other  minister 
in  Scotland  at  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Mr 
Robert  Bruce. 

^  John  Livingstone  received  this  information  from  John  Stewart, 
Provost  of  Ayr.  — (Memorable  Characteristics,  in  Select  Biog.  i.  300. ) 
"I  was  assured,^'  says  Crawford,  "  by  an  old  reverend  and  godly  minis- 
ter who  knew  the  truth  thereof,  that  he  preached  twice  every  week-day 
from  nine  to  ten  in  the  morning,  and  from  four  to  five  at  night,  besides 
his  work  on  the  Lord^s  day,  and  catechising  and  visiting  of  families  and 
of  the  sick. " 

2  Wodrow's  MS.  Life  of  Welsh. 
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To  this  account  of  Welsh  as  a  preacher  may  be  subjoined 
the  following  anecdote  recorded  by  Kirkton.  When  he 
went  into  the  vestry  before  addressing  his  own  congregation, 
he  would  sometimes  teU  his  elders,  that  he  was  afraid  to 
ascend  the  pulpit,  and  woidd  call  on  one  or  more  of  them  to 
pray  for  him,  ere  he  could  venture.  This,  on  the  part  of  a 
man  naturally  timid,  would  have  been  nothing  strange;  but 
Welsh  was  not  a  man  naturally  timid;  and  he  displayed  a 
noble  intrepidity,  when  he  afterwards  stood  at  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  unjustly  charged  with  the  crime  of  high 
treason.  It  was  so  with  Paul,  whose  boldness,  when  brought 
before  Nero  and  the  grandees  of  Imperial  Rome,  could  not 
have  been  exceeded,  and  who  yet  tells  the  Corinthians  that  he 
"  was  then  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling." 
(1  Con  iL  3.)  The  reason  in  both  cases  is  obvious.  At  the 
bar  of  their  unrighteous  judges  their  own  fate  alone  was  in- 
volved; but  in  delivering  their  weighty  message  as  heaven's 
ambassadors  to  sinful  men,  the  awful  responsibility  of  the 
trust,  and  the  tremendous  consequences  involved  in  its  recep- 
tion or  rejection,  subdued  and  overwhelmed  them. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Welsh,  and  Robert 
Wallace,  minister  of  Glenluce,  were  commissioned  by  the 
Greneral  Assembly,  held  at  Montrose  in  1600,  to  visit  Niths- 
dale^  and  that,  among  other  duties,  they  were  to  "  try  the 
sayers  and  hearers  of  mass "  in  that  Romanist  part  of  the 
kingdom.  They  were  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly. 
Whether  Wallace,  who  was  present  at  the  next  Assembly, 
which  was  held  at  Burntisland,  in  May,  1601,  gave  in  a  re- 
port of  what  he  and  Welsh  had  done  in  Dumfriesshire,  does 
not  appear.  That  they  never  once  attempted  to  call  before 
them  the  celebrators  and  abettors  of  the  mass,  is  certain. 

Welsh,  however,  either  of  his  own  choice,  or  by  some 
appointment  of  the  church,  paid  a  visit,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1601,  to  Dumfries,  where  he  foimd  that  his  antago- 
nist, Abbot  Brown,  and  John  Hamilton  "  the  Apostate,"  as 
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he  was  called,^  supported  by  the  chief  landholders,  were 
unusually  active  in  celebrating  mass,  and  in  seducing  the 
people  to  Popery,  in  which  they  were  very  successful  Hav- 
ing become  acquainted  with  these  proceedings,  he  thought  it 
proper  to  report  them  to  the  Presbytery  of  EdinburgL  His 
representation  has  not  been  preserved;  but  the  substance  of 
it  is  obviously  engrossed  in  some  acts  of  the  Privy  Council, 
to  be  afterwards  quoted. 

The  Presbytery,  from  the  importance  which  they  attached 
to  Welsh's  representation,  immediately  appointed  a  deputa- 
tion of  their  number  to  wait  upon  the  King,  and  to  explain 
to  him  the  state  of  matters  in  Dumfriesshire.  Their  minute 
on  the  subject  is  as  follows  : — "  November  18,  1601.  Anent 
the  report  made  by  Mr  John  Welsh,  minister  at  Ayr,  of  mass- 
saying  in  the  town  of  Dumfries,  and*  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Nithsdale,  the  matter  being  heard,  to  the  great  grief  of  all 
the  brethren's  hearts,  [the  Presbytery]  ordains  their  brethren, 
Mr  Andrew  Lamb,  and  Mr  John  Hall,  to  insist  with  his 
Majesty  and  Secret  Coimcil  the  mome,  for  trying  and  taking 
order  thereanent."^ 

The  Presbytery  pressed  the  subject  on  his  Majesty's  atten- 
tion by  subsequent  deputations.  ^  His  Majesty  professed  to 
lend  a  gracious  ear  to  Welsh's  representation,  enforced  by 
a  body  so  enlightened  and  venerable  as  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh.  It  was  laid  before  the  Privy  Council  at  their 
meeting  on  the  26th  of  November.  After  deliberation,  it  was 
determined,  that  as  the  saying  and  hearing  of  mass,  and  pro- 
faning of  the  sacraments,  the  reset  and  supplying  of  Jesuits, 

^  Hamilton  had  been,  for  some  time,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  Having  renounced  the  Beformed  faith,  and 
become  an  active  trafficking  Papist,  especially  among  the  nobility,  he 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Synod  of  Fife,  held  at  St  Andrews,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1601.— (Calderwood,  vi.  101,  1.59,  576;  vii.  21.) 

2  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ediuburgh,  MS.,  with  the  use  of 
which  I  was  kindly  favoured  by  the  late  Principal  Lee. 

3  Ibid.,  2nd  and  9th  of  December.  % 
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seminary  priests,  excommimicated  and  trafficking  papists,  is 
condemned,  prohibited,  and  discharged,  by  divers  good  and 
laudable  acts  of  Parliament  and  Secret  Council,  and  procla- 
mations published  thereupon,  a  great  number  of  the  reported 
offenders  (whose  names  are  particularly  mentioned)  in  Dum- 
Mes,  and  in  the  surrounding  country,  should  be  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Privy  Council  on  the  17th  of  December,  to 
answer  to  the  charge,  not  only  of  having  "  at  divers  and  sun- 
dry times,  reset,  huirdit,  kept,  and  entertained  in  their  houses 
and  company,  Jesuits,  priests,  and  excommunicated  papists, 
in  special,  Mr  John  Hamilton,  and  Mr  William  [Gilbert] 
Brown,  sometime  commendator  of  New-abbey ; "  but  of 
having  **  been  with  them  at  the  mass,  to  the  offence  and  dis- 
pleasure of  Crod,  contempt  of  his  Majesty,  and  disregard  of 
his  Highnesses  authority  and  laws."^ 

In  another  act  of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  the  24th  of 
December,  it  is  stated  that  *^  his  Majesty  is  informed  [that] 
Mr  Gilbert  Brown,  sometime  abbot  of  New-abbey,  and  Mr 
John  Hamilton,  have  not  only  divers  and  sundry  times  been 
reset,  huirdit,  and  entertained,  within  thd  burgh  of  Dumfiies, 
and  in  divers  other  parts  of  the  country  thereabout,  by  a 
number  of  his  Majesty's  undutiful  subjects,     .     .     .     but 

.  .  .  *  [that]  they  have  said  mass,  and  baptised  sundry 
bairns  within  the  said  burgh,  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  have  enticed  and  allured  many  ignorant  and  simple 
people,  to  shake  off  the  true  religion,  and  to  be  present  with 
them  at  their  mass." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  on  that  day.  Lord 
Herries  and  fifteen  otherrf,  who  had  been  summoned,  appeared 
personally ;  and  on  being  required  to  give  their  oaths  that 
they  would  declare  the  truth  with  regard  to  what  was  charged 
against  them.  Lord  Herries  did  so,  but  all  the  rest  refused. 
It  was  ordained  that  such  as  had  refused  should  be  committed 
to  ward  within  the  tolbooths  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Canon- 
^  Records  of  Privy  Council.     See  Appendix,  No.  XV. 
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^te,  until  they  should  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  Privy 
Council,  on  the  14th  of  January  following.  It  waa  farther 
ordained  that  such  as  had  not  compeared  should  be  denounced 
and  put  to  the  horn. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  all  who  had  been  summoned 
having  failed  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council,  it  was 
ordained  that  letters  should  be  directed  to  denoimce  them 
rebels,  and  to  put  them  to  the  hom.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  King  and 
the  Privy  Council,  the  process  against  the  papists  at  Dum- 
fries was  dropped  ;  the  chief  culprits,  the  Abbot  of  New- 
abbey  and  Hamilton  were  never  summoned,  and  the  im- 
prisoned were  set  at  liberty.  ^  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  King,  in  this  prosecution,  was  sincere.  At  this 
time  he  had  strong  motives  to  induce  him  to  profess  a 
flaming  zeal  against  Popery,  and  to  appear  as  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Welsh,  its  victorious  assailant.  To  do  this  seemed 
the  best  way  to  please  and  conciliate  his  Protestant  subjects, 
who  were  deeply  offended  by  his  tyrannical  proceedings,  and 
by  the  fovour  which  he  had  shown  to  the  Koman  Catholics. 
He  took  this  course.  But  the  speedy  abandonment  of  a  pro- 
secution, apparently  so  energetically  commenced,  looked  very 
much  as  if  the  whole  affair  were  simply  a  piece  of  kingcraft. 

It  has  previously  been  stated^  that  Welsh  and  his  wife,  hav- 
ing lent  to  Mr  Zachary  Pont  the  sum  of  one  thousand  merks, 
Pont  and  his  spouse  bound  themselves  to  infeft  them  in  the 
third  part  of  the  mill,  called  Schyris-mylne,  with  the  multures* 
and  knaveship^  pertaining  thereto,  &c.;  and  that  Welsh  had 
let  to  Pont  and  his  spouse  the  said  third  part  of  the  mill, 

*  Records  of  Privy  Council.  2  Calderwood,  vi.  146. 
3  See  p.  55.  • 

*  Multure  —  the  fee  for  grinding  grain. — (Dr  Jamieson's  Scottish 
Dictionary. ) 

*  Knaveship — a  small  due  in  meal  paid  by  usage  to  the  under-miller. 
—(Ibid.) 
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with  the  multure  and  knaveship  pertaining  thereto,  for  the 
annual  payment  of  a  hundred  merks.  But  Welsh,  it  would 
appear,  had  not  regularly  received  this  annual  payment. 
Pont,  it  is  evident,  had  faJlen  into  embarrassed  circumstances. 
Whether  this  was  owing  to  his  having  held  for  a  time  "  the 
office  of  chief  printer  within  the  realm,"  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  a  letter  under  the  Privy  Seal,  October 
28,  1590,^  is  uncertain.  But  it  was  unfortimate  for  Welsh. 
He  had  readily  given  Pont  the  money  in  loan;  several  years 
had  now  elapsed  since  he  had  given  it;  and  he  could  not 
affoi*d  to  lose  the  annual  stipulated  revenue.  He  accordingly 
took  legal  steps  for  his  own  protection.  The  first  step  he 
took  was  to  get  the  contract  registered  in  the  Books  of  the 
Privy  Council,  that  it  might  have  the  strength  of  an  act  and 
decreet  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  he  obtained  on  the  17th 
of  November,  1 601.  Pont,  knowing  that  Welsh  had  resolved 
on  adopting  legal  measures  for  his  own  protection,  "intended 
to  sell  his  lands,  heritages,  tacks,  steadings,  rooms,  possessions, 
corns,  cattle,  goods,  and  gear,  thinking  thereby  to  make  him- 
self unable  to  fulfil  to  Welsh  and  his  spouse  the  said  con- 
tract, and  in  order  to  frustrate  them  of  all  execution  thei-eof, 
to  their  great  apparent  skaitL"  Apprehensive  of  losing  his 
money,  and  suspecting  Pontes  integrity,  Welsh,  in  February, 
1602,  raised  letters  of  inhibition,  which  were  served  upon 
Pont  at  Schyris-mylne,  and  proclaimed  at  the  market  crosses 
of  Perth  and  Culross,  forbidding  Pont  to  sell  or  wadset 
any  of  the  lands  above  specified,  and  forbidding  all  his  Mar 
jest/s  lieges  to  buy,  or  take  in  wadset,  or  by  any  manner  of 
disposition  whatsoever,  any  of  the  said  lands,  heritages,  <kc.^ 
Whether  Welsh  received  his  money,  or  how  this  disagreeable 
affair  ended,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

In  May,  1602,  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  their  minister,  who  was  daily  growing  in  accept- 

^  Principal  Lee's  Memorial  for  Bible  Societies,  p.  47. 
2  Particular  Register  of  Inhibitions,  vol.  v. 
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ance  and  usefulness,  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the 
burgh.  ^  They  conferred  the  same  honour  on  a  young  gentle- 
man, then  his  guest,  Mr  John  Ker,  half-brother  to  Mrs 
Welsh,  being  a  younger  son  of  Andrew  Ker  of  Faldonsyde, 
who  married  Margaret  Stewart,  John  Knox's  widow.  Mr 
Ker  had,  apparently,  about  that  time,  completed  his  course 
of  study  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  Shortly  after,  he  suc- 
ceeded the  celebrated  John  Davidson,  as  minister  of  Preston- 
pans,  and  became  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  the  Church 
in  troublous  times. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  Town  Council, 
influenced  doubtless  by  Welsh,  passed  several  measures  fitted 
to  advance  the  interests  of  reUgion  and  civilization  among 
the  people.  One  of  these  measures  was  fm  act,  dated  the 
15th  of  September,  whidi  had  for  its  object  the  promotion  of 
the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  by  urging  the  people 
to  attend  on  public  worship.  By  another  act  made  on  the 
4th  of  October,  it  is  ordained  by  the  Town  Council  "  that 
hereafter,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  the 
pastor  of  the  town  shall  offer  up  a  prayer  before  the  said 
election,  so  that  the  same  may  prosper  the  better,  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  town's  weaL"  No  voice  of  prayer,  it 
would  appear,  had  ever  before  sanctified  the  election  of  magis- 
trates in  that  bui^L  On  the  same  day,  the  Town  Coimcil 
"  ordained  the  High  Tolbooth  to  be  repaired,  upon  the  town's 
chaiges,  to  be  a  place  for  the  common  prayers  upon  the  week 
days,  every  morning  and  evening,  for  the  glory  of  God,  for 
the  better  entertainment  of  the  true  worship  of  God  within 
this  burgh,  and  use  of  the  neighbours  resorting  to  the  daily 
common  prayers." 

1  "  Apud  Air,   17  Maij,  1602. — ^Quo  die  Joannes  WeUche,  verbi 

Dei  minister  apud  Air,  factus  fuit  et  admissus  burgensis  burgi  de  Air, 

gratis  pro  suis  auxHiis,  consiliis,  et  benemeritis  dicto  burgo  factis  et 

faciendis,  et  juravit  fidelitatem  Supremo  Domino  Nostro  Begi  et  potes- 

tati.^' — (Ayr  Town  Comicil  Records.) 

I 
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CHAPTER  II. 
ACxx)UNT  OF  Welsh's  reply  against  mr  gilbert  brown,  and  of 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  HIS  MINISTRY  AT  AYR. 

Welsh's  controversy  with  Gilbert  Brown,  abbot  of  New- 
abbey,  caused  no  inconsiderable  excitement,  and  such  as 
knew  that  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  Reply  to  the 
Abbot's  Answer  were  very  desirous  to  see  it  published. 
King  James  hims^  professed  to  share  in  this  desire ;  for, 
from  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical  tastes,  he  took  an  inter- 
est in  the  Popish  controversy,  with  which,  indeed,  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  better  acquainted  than  any  divine 
in  Ms  dominions.  The  manuscripi  was  communiited  to 
him  for-  examination,  and  he  honoured  it,  it  would  seem, 
with  a  perusal  He  favoured  the  author  with  one  or  more 
interviews,  in  which  he  treated  him  with  great  respect.  He 
highly  eulogized  the  work,  and  pronounced  the  Abbot  "  a 
foolish  reasoner."  In  a  spirit  of  friendly  criticism,  he  sug- 
gested some  corrections  and  improvements  which  might  be 
made  upon  the  manuscript,  and  strongly  urged  its  publica- 
tion, for  which  he  promised  that  the  royal  license  would 
at  once  be  granted.  By  all  this  Welsh  was  much  gratified ; 
and  he  thus  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  King  James's  con- 
descension and  goodness, — "  Your  Majesty  did  exceedingly 
encourage  me,  to  let  it  go  forth  into  the  light ;  what  by  your 
Majesty's  most  gracious  acceptation  of  my  endeavour,  and 
most  favourable  censure  and  approbation  of  my  labours; 
what  by  your  Majesty's  humane  [kind]  counsel  and  advice, 
<;oiifirmed  by  your  Majesty's  privilege  and  authority  to  me 
to  publish  the  same.  You  show  such  humanity  and  affability, 
that  that  saying  of  Trajanus,  the  emperor,  *  that  a  prince 
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shotdd  behave  liimself  so  to  his  subjects,  as  he  would  have 
them  to  do  to  him,  if  he  were  a  private  man,'  is  verified  in 
you,  Sir ;  wherein,  certainly,  you  need  not  to  give  place  to 
any  of  whatsoever  rank.  You  express  it  so  lively  in  all  your 
actions;  and  I  have  found  it,  for  my  own  part^  by  experience. 
So  that  your  Majesty  has  often  caused  me  to  remember  that 
notable  saying  of  Titus,  the  Boman  emperor,  *  A  subject 
should  never  go  sad-hearted  from  the  speech  of  his  prince.'" 

Shortly  before  November  this  year,  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr 
deputed  Welsh,  with  other  two  ministers,  Nathaniel  Inglis, 
minister  of  Graigie,  and  George  Dunbar,  minister  of  Cum- 
nock, both  men  of  mark  in  those  days,  to  represent  them  at 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  held  in  the  course 
of  that  month,  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood-House, — a 
meeting  memorable,  among  other  things,  as  being  the  last 
which  took  place  anterior  to  King  James's  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  the  last  in  Scotland  at  which  the 
Sovereign  has  ever  since  been  personally  present.  Welsh  did 
not  take  his  place  in  the  Assembly  when  it  sat  down  on  the 
10th  of  the  montL  He  was  occupied  at  home  in  finishing 
the  last  sheets  of  his  work  in  reply  to  the  Abbot  of  New- 
abbey,  which  was  printing  at  Edinburgh;  and  in  writing  out 
the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  King  James.  After  the  18th,  he 
set  out  for  Edinburgh,  and  was  present  at  the  last  sittings  of 
the  supreme  judicatory  of  the  Church. 

Concerning  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  that  Assembly  I 
do  not  speak,  except  to  observe,  that  the  King  continued  to 
act  in  the  same  arbitrary  manner  as  at  former  Assemblies, 
and  that  he  was  still  intent  on  the  setting  up  of  bishops.  As 
yet  he  did  not  reckon  it  prudent  openly  to  propose  to  do 
this,  the  very  name  of  bishops  being  hateful  to  the  ministers. 
But  he  craftily  obtained  the  Assembly's  consent  to  a  measure 
appointing  commissioners  for  visiting  certain  parts  of  the 
country;^  and  some  who  usually  opposed  his  measures,  such 
1  Archibaldi  Siinsoui  Aimales,  anno  1602,  MS. 
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as  James  Melville  and  John  Welsh,  as  well  as  some  who 
fBrVOured  them,  were  appointed  commissioners.^  Welsh  was 
nominated  commissioner  for  Cralloway.  His  Majesty  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  gratified,  had  he  succeeded,  by  this  and 
other  arts  of  flattery,  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  accept  the 
bishopric  of  Galloway,  which  had  been  dormant  or  in  abey- 
ance ever  since  the  time  of  Alexander  Crordon,  Archbishop 
of  Athens,  but  which  was  revived  two  and  a  half  years 
after  this,  namely,  in  April  1605,  by  the  appointment  of 
Gavin  Hamilton.^  That  the  King,  about  this  time,  offered 
•Welsh  richer  benefices  than  the  see  of  Galloway,  is  affirmed 
by  a  very  credible  historian,  Mr  John  Forbes,  who,  speaking 
of  himself  and  Welsh,  affirms  that  they  "  ofb  refused  the 
chiefest  preferments.  "^ 

It  may  be  added,  that,  of  Welsh's  fellow-commissioners, 
several  were  afterwards  promoted  to  ike  dignity  of  bishops. 
G«orge  Gladstones,  commissioner  for  Caithness,  became  bishop 
of  that  diocese;  David  Lindsay,  commissioner  for  Boss,  be- 
came bishop  of  that  diocese;  Peter  Blackburn,  commissioner 
for  Moray,  became  bishop  of  Aberdeen;  John  Spotswood, 
commissioner  for  Clydesdale,  became  archbishop  of  Glasgow; 
Andrew  Knox,  commissioner  for  Argyle,  became  bishop  of 
the  Isles;  and  Andrew  Lamb,  commissioner  for  Argyle,  be- 
came bishop  of  Brechin. 

In  justice  to  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  offering  in  this  place  a  remark  on  Spotswood's  History. 
How  oblivious  is  that  author  as  to  all  those  affairs  in  which 
John  Welsh  was  honourably  concerned !     In  his  account  of 

^  Peterkin's  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirke,  pp.  511,  512.  Calder- 
wood,  vi.  169. 

^  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,  pp,  279,  280.  Brunton  and 
Haig's  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  pp.  128-132.  Forbes^s  Re- 
cords, p.  381. 

3  Forbes's  Becords,  pp.  398,  405 ;  compared  with  the  King's  Declara- 
tion, in  Calderwood,  vi.  pp.  419-437,  more  particularly  pp.  423,  429. 
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this  Assembly,  he  makes  no  mentioii  of  that  very  memorable 
commission  in  which  the  name  of  Welsh  occupies  a  place  of 
honour,  not  inferior,  to  say  the  least,  to  his  own;  although 
it  was  the  immediate  prelude  to  his  own  advancement  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  which  took  place  only  five 
months  affcer.^  Nor  has  he  a  word  to  say  of  those  con- 
temporaneous transactions  in  which  Welsh  occupied  so  large 
a  space  in  the  public  attention  and  in  the  royal  &vour.  The 
.^x^hbishop's  silence  is  not  surprising.  Had  he  but  referred 
to  the  fiacts  with  that  amount  of  notice  which  befitted  their 
importance,  this  would  have  constituted  the  best  refutation 
and  exposure  of  his  own  heartless  and  unfounded  imputa- 
tions. 

Welsh's  priesence  at  Edinburgh  at  this  Assembly  would 
be  convenient,  as  enabling  him  to  make  various  desirable 
arrangements  with  respect  to  the  publication  of  his  work. 
It  was  now  that  his  Epistle  Dedicatory, — "  To  the  Bight 
Excellent  and  Mighty  Prince,  James  the  Sixth,  King  of 
Scotland,''  <kc.,  would  be  submitted  to  his  Majesty,  and  would 
receive  the  royal  approval.  Whilst  that  epistle  exhibits  the 
sen^ments  with  which  the  author  approached  the  Sovereign, 
it  also  exhibits  the  sentiments  with  which  the  Sovereign 
wished  himself  to  be  regarded  by  the  author  and  by  the  Pro- 
testant publia  King  James  had  certainly  no  reason  to  com- 
plain that  it  was  deficient  in  affection  and  loyalty.  In  our 
day  it  will,  indeed,  be  thought  by  some  that  it  applies  to  the 
monarch  terms,  not  of  merited  laudation,  but  of  unworthy 
flattery,  which  hardly  would  have  been  expected  fix)m  Welsh, 
who  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  capital,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  palace,  had  condemned  the  King^s  tyranny  both  towards 
the  Church  and  the  Commonwealth;  who  had  voted  against 
that  tyranny  in  the  Church  Courts;  and  who,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  had  experienced  the  venom  of  its  resentment. 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  such  was  the  style  customary 

^  Spotswood,  1st  edit.  fol.  p.  477. 
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in  that  age,  in  addressing  crowned  heads;  a  style  practised 
by  Andrew  Melville,  who  will  hardly  be  condemned  as  a 
courtly  sycophant,  not  less  than  by  John  Spotswood,  who 
was  more  a  courtier  than  a  minister.  It  will  help,  still 
more,  to  explain  the  somewhat  flattering  strain  of  Welsh's 
dedication,  in  some  parts,  if  it  is  considered  that,  at  this  time. 
King  James  professed  that  he  intended  to  make  no  alteration 
in  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that,  at  the 
last  General  Assembly,  which  was  held  at  Burntisland,  in 
May,  1601,  though,  in  various  respects,  he  had  interfered  with 
the  liberty  of  that  Assembly,  yet  he  had  made  many  protes- 
tations with  tears,  that  he  would  be  zealous  for  the  Kirk  and 
for  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  In  an  address  to  the  Assembly, 
towaixis  its  close,  he  spoke  upon  the  duty  of  good  kings  to 
make  and  to  execute  good  laws,  confessed  his  own  n^ligenoe 
in  these  respects,  besought  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God,  and 
vowed  solemnly,  with  uplifted  hands,  faithftdly  to  execute 
justice,  and  to  defend  religion,  and  desired  aU  who  were  pre- 
sent to  vow  to  lend  him  their  assistance.  Many  were  moved 
to  tears;  and  the  ministers  solemnly  vowed,  holding  up  their 
hands,  to  promote  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  good  esteem 
of  their  Sovereign.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  to  gain 
over  the  ministers  to  do  this  was  the  sole  object  the  King 
aimed  at  by  his  vows  and  protestations,  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects  having  become  alienated  in  a  good  measure  &om 
him  from  sundry  causes.^  Yet  Welsh  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
credit the  sincerity  of  the  King's  professions,  and  he  sought 
to  encourage  him  to  proceed  in  the  good  course  which  he 
himself  had  promised  to  pursue. 

At  the  same  time,  the  dedication  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit 
of  true  fidelity  to  the  King.  Welsh  earnestly  exhorts  him  to 
"  take  for  examples  those  worthy  kings,  who  have  received 
a  good  report  in  the  Word  of  the  Lord;"  and  he  admonishes 

^  Calderwood,  vi.  112,  125.     See  Appendix,  No.  XVI. 
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him  against  following  the  example  of  the  wicked  kings 
whose  wickedness  and  ruin  are  recorded  in  Scripture  as  a 
terrible  lesson  of  warning.  "  Was  the  Lord  any  longer  with 
Saul,  Joash,  Amaziah,  Uzziah,  all  kings  of  Judah,  than  they 
were  with  him?  No,  no;  but  from  the  time  they  forsook 
him  he  forsook  them.  Because  Saul  despised  the  Word  of 
the  Lord,  in  sparing  whom  he  should  not  have  spared,  the 
Lord  despised  him  from  being  king  over  Israel,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  forsook  him  (1  Sam.  xv.  23,  and  xvi.  15). 
Because  Joash  forsook  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20)  in 
pei-mitting  idolatry,  at  the  request  of  his  princes,' the  Lord 
forsook  him  and  his  kingdom,  and  delivered  them  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Because  Amaziah  did  evil,  and 
obeyed  not  the  counsel  of  the  prophet  (2  Chron.  v.  16), 
when  he  admonished  him,  the  Lord  determined  to  destroy 
him.  TJzziah,  all  the  days  that  he  sought  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  prospered  him,  (2  Chron.  xxvi  5,  16,  18);  but  from 
the  time  that  he  lifted  up  himself,  to  corrupt  himself,  and  to 
trespass  against  the  Lord  his  God,  in  passing  the  limits  of 
his  calling,  and  invading  the  priest's  office,  he  had  no  honour 
of  the  Lord,  but  was  smitten  with  leprosy.  But  let  all  these 
things  be  far  from  your  Majesty,  since  you  see  what  every 
one  of  these  have  done  to  kings  and  kingdoms  before  you. 
Let  your  heart  be  constant  before  the  Lord  your  Grod,  all 
*  the  days  of  your  life,  that  ,  .  .  it  may  be  written  of  your 
Majesty  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  it  was 
written  of  David,  Hezekiah,  [and]  Josias,  in  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  that  King  James  the  Sixth's  heart 
was  perfect  towards  the  Lord  his  God,  all  his  days,  and  his 
government  was  in  such  peace  and  justice,  that  after  him 
there  was  none  like  him  of  all  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
neither  was  there  any  such  before  him,  who  did  cleave  unto 
the  Lord  his  God,  with  all  his  heart,  and  followed  all  his 
commandments,  and  declined  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left."      Here  aflfection  and  fidelity  are  beautifully 


1 
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blended;  and  King  James,  in  afterwards  treating  Welsh  so 
cruelly  as  he  did,  betrayed,  not  only  his  disregard  of  law  and 
justice,  but  his  utter  heartlessness  and  ingratitude. 

A  few  weeks  still  elapsed  before  Welsh's  work  was  given 
to  the  world.  ^  His  pr^aoe  *'to  the  Christian  Reader,**  is 
dated  from  ''Ayr,  the  18th  of  December,  1<(02." 

The  work  was  received  with  much  £Ekvour  by  the  pubHc; 
and  while  it  greatly  enhanced  the  authoi's  reputation,  it  mnst 
have  proved  of  great  service  to  the  Protestant  cause;  for 
while  in  the  conflict  between  Popery  and  Protestantism 
which  was  still  going  on,  many  P<^ish  books  were  in  exten- 
sive circulation  among  the  people,  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  he  resided,  there  were  in  circulation  among  them  few 
books  on  the  Protestant  side,  if  any,  in  which  the  numerous 
points  of  the  controversy  were  handled.  In  his  address  to 
the  ^  Christian  Reader**  (pw  28),  after  quoting  a  passage  from 
Augustine's  Work  "  De  Trinitate,**  illustrative  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  extensive  spread  of  writings  by 
different  authors,  in  refutation  of  heretical  opinions,  even 

^  The  title-page  is  as  follows:  —  ''A  Reply  against  M.  Gilbert 
Browne,  priest  Wherein  is  handled  many  of  the  greatest  and  weighti- 
est pointes  of  controversie  betweene  us  and  the  Papists,  and  the  truth 
of  our  doctrine  olearely  proved,  and  the  falset  of  their  religion  and  doc- 
trine laid  open  and  most  evidentfie  convicted  and  oonfnted,  by  the 
testimonies  of  the  Scripture  and  auncient  Fathers,  and  also  by  soane  of 
their  own  popes,  doctors,  cardinals,  and  of  their  owne  writters.  Where- 
unto  is  annexed  a  severall  treatise,  concerning  the  Masse  and  Anti> 
Christ.  By  M.  John  Welsche,  preacher  of  Christ's  gospell  at  Aire. 
Edinburgh:  printed  by  Robert  Walde-grave,  printer  to  the  Sling's 
Majestie,  1602,  cum  privilegio  Begia'*  On  the  back  of  the  title-page 
are  blazoned  a  coat  of  arms,  over  which  waves  the  legend,  ''In  my 
Defence  :  God  me  defend,**  while  below  is  the  quotation,  Frov.  xxix.  14. 
"  A  King  that  judgeth  the  poor  in  truth,  his  throne  shall  be  established 
for  ever."  The  armorial  bearings  are  those  of  King  James  the  Sixth, 
impaled  with  those  of  the  royal  House  of  Denmark,  in  honour  of  his 
Queen,  a  princess  of  that  House ;  and  they  occur  in  other  books  printed 
by  Waldegrave. 
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though  these  authors  should  make  use  of  the  same  argu- 
ments, each  author  having  his  own  class  of  readers,  he 
remarks ; — "  The  which  how  fitly  it  agrees  to  this  purpose 
of  mine,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  all  men  who  know  the 
estate  of  this  blinded  country,  wherein  that  darkness  of  the 
Antichristian  kingdom  is  so  fsax  spread,  the  confident  brags 
of  the  adversary  are  so  universally  credited,  the  people  scat- 
tered as  sheep  wii^out  shepherds,  lying  wide  open  to  all  the 
assaults  of  the  Devil,  and  the  deceits  of  these  ravenous 
wolves;  and  their  hands  so  full  of  Papistical  books,  the 
deadly  weapons  of  their  own  destruction,  without  any  one 
book  almost,  for  aught  that  I  know,  whereby  either  those 
that  are  perverted  may  be  revoked  from  their  errors,  or 
those  that  are  assaidted  may  be  sustained  from  yielding  to 
the  adversary,  or  those  that  are  weak  may  be  confirmed." 

Welsh's  book  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  first  hand-book 
against  Popery  which  was  published  in  Scotland.  There 
had,  indeed,  appeared  some  tracts  or  treatises,  or  controversial 
pieces,  which  discussed  one  or  more  points  in  the  controversy. 
Among  these  were  "  the  Reasoning  betwixt  [Quintin  Ken- 
nedy] the  abbot  of  Crossraguell  and  John  Knox,  in  May- 
bole,  concerning  the  mass,  in  1562,"  published  in  1563;^ 
"  an  Answer  to  the  compendius  tractive  of  Quintin  Kennedy, 
abbot  of  Crossraguell,  by  Mr  John  Davidson,  principal  of 
the  College  of  Glasgow,"  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1563  ;2 
**the  Confutation  of  the  Abbot  of  Crossraguell's  mass  [a 
work  which  was  circulated  in  MS.]  by  Mr  George  Hay," 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  1563;^  and  Mr  Robert  Bruce's  "Ser- 
mons upon  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  published 
in  1590.*  There  had  also  appeared  learned  commentaries 
on  portions  of  Scripture,  where  the  subject  of  the  great 

1  Keprinted  by  Mr  Laing  in  Knox's  Works,  vi.  169-220. 

2  Keprinted  in  Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society,  pp.  181-258. 

3  M^Crie's  Knox,  ii.  62,  64,  313-316.     Knox's  Works,  vi.  155. 

*  Keprinted  in  the  Wodrow  Society's  volume  of  Brace's  Sermons. 
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apostasy  is  brought  forward,  such  as,  John  Napier,  Lord 
of  Merchiston's  "  Discovery  of  the  Revelation  of  St  John," 
published  in  1593.^  But,  while  many  works  on  the  Popish 
controversy  had  been  published  in  England  by  the  "Rngliah 
Reformers,  no  work  at  all  approaching  Welsh's  as  a  compre- 
hensive manual  adapted  for  popular  instruction,  had  before 
proceeded  from  the  press  in  Scotland,  or  from  the  pen  of  a 
Scottish  author.  2 

In  form  or  structure  this  performance  is  a  regular  dialogue, 
a  mode  of  writing,  which,  by  bringing  the  combatants  into 
close  contact  with  each  other,  is  well  fitted  to  elicit  truth 
and  to  expose  falsehood.     Brown  is  first  heard,  and  then 
comes  Welsh's  reply.     The  range  of  topics  embraced  is  cer- 
tainly less  ample  than  that  over  which  some  more  modem 
publications  on  the  same  controversy  extend;  yet  it  com- 
prises the  most  salient  points  in  dispute  between  Protestants 
and  Papists.     On  bdtlT  sides^  the  controversialists  exhibit  an 
extent  and  variety  of  learning,  which  strike  us  with  surprise. 
At  and   subsequent  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the 
bulk  of  the  Romish  clergy  were  very  illiterate.     Brown  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  exception.     He  discovers  an  intimate, 
and  even  critical,  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  with  the 
fathers,  and  with  other  ecclesiastical  writers.     His  antago- 
nist proves  himself  to  be  still  more  accurately  and  extensively 
informed  in  these  fields  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  take  into  account  that  he  was  not  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  wrote  that  treatise,  that  his 
academical  and  theological  curriculum  had  not  extended  over 

^  Alexander  Hume,  master  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Of  the  True  and  Catholic  meaning  of 
our  Saviour's  words,  This  is  my  body."  But  the  date  of  its  publication 
is  1602,  the  same  with  that  of  Welsh's  Reply.— (M^Crie's  Melville,  ii 
316.) 

2  Welsh's  Reply  was  republished  at  Glasgow,  in  1672,  by  Matthew 
Crawford,  under  a  new  title — "  Popery  Anatomised,"  &c.  See  Appen- 
dix, No.  XVII. 
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a  period  of  more  than  foiir  years,  and  had  been  greatly  broken 
in  upon  from  various  causes ;  and  that,  to  borrow  a  happy 
expression  of  Dr  Tweedie's,  ^'  his  was  signally  an  age  and  a 
life  of  action. "  ^  The  abbot  is  shrewd,  cautious,  and  dexterous ; 
but  he  is  surpassed  in  these  respects  by  Welsh,  who  never 
fiedls  to  discover,  with  an  eagle  eye,  the  weak  point  of  his 
opponent's  argument,  and  who  assails  it  with  a  spirit  and  a 
power  which  prove  him  to  have  been  an  accomplished  dia- 
lectician. 

Welsh's  work,  as  we  have  already  seen,  received  the 
approval  of  King  James  the  Sixth,  who,  if  we  may  credit 
Spotswood,  was  "  expedite  and  perfect  in  all  sorts  of  divinity," 
a  paragon  of  learning,  and  the  Solomon  of  his  age.^  But 
more  competent  judges  than  the  Scottish  Solomon  have 
spoken  of  it  in  terms  of  eulogy  as  strong,  or  stronger  than 
those  which  we  have  now  employed.  Dr  M*Crie  describes 
it  as  "a  learned  confutation  of  Abbot  Brown's  tenets."^ 
"  Welsh's  celebrated  work  on  the  errors  of  Popery,"  says  Dr 
Murray,  "  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  erudite  and 
elaborate  treatises  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  composed.  The 
author  displays  the  most  minute  acquaintance  with  the  oldest 
and  most  rare  theological  writings,  and  he  analyses  and 
refutes  those  that  bear  against  him  with  a  degree  of  dex- 
terity and  talent  to  which  Brown,  learned  as  he  was,  pos- 
sessed no  claim.  His  triumph  over  his  opponent  was  com- 
plete and  undisputed."*  "  While  it  is  extremely  satisfactory 
and  conclusive,"  says  another  author,  "  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  learned  works  written  in  that  age.  Nor  was  Brown 
without  his  share  of  talent;  and  his  erudite  treatise  (if  a  few 
pages  can  deserve  that  name)  is  as  superior  to  the  works  of 
any  of  his  Catholic  brethren  of  that  period,  as  it  is  inferior, 

1  Select  Biographies,  Wodrow  Society,  i.  63. 

2  SpotBwood's  Hist.,  1st  edit,  fol.,  pp.  479,  646. 

3  M'Crie's  Life  of  MelviUe,  ii.  209. 

*  Murray's  Literaiy  Hist,  of  Galloway,  pp.  121,  122. 
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in  every  useful  quality,  to  the  elaborate  production  of 
WelsL"  ^  "  The  work,"  observes  Dr  Tweedie,  "  radicates 
both  Welsh's  acuteness  as  a  controversialist,  and  his  learning 
as  a  theologian.  .  .  .  Divested  of  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  those  times,  it  would  still  form  an  admirable  hand- 
book of  the  whole  Popish  controversy.  The  amount  of 
Welsh's  learning,  as  indicated  by  this  firequently  subtle  and 
elaborate  treatise,  is  matter  of  surprise.  .  .  .  He  under- 
rated his  antagonist  when  he  speaks  of  him  as  unlearned ; 
for  though  Brown  was  no  match  for  him,  either  in  acuteness 
or  in  learning,  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  respectable 
men  of  his  order  as  a  scholar.  Perhaps  with  a  few  retrench- 
ments, this  treatise,  embodying  the  arguments  of  Brown, 
would,  if  republished,  afford  as  complete  a  view  of  the  Popish 
controversy  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  could  be  found 
in  any  single  volume  of  the  same  size."^ 

Welsh's  treatise  chafed  the  Romanists ;  and  they  abused 
the  author  with  their  tongue  and  pen,  branding  him  as  ''  a 
wicked  man,  a  traitor,  a  minister  of  Satan  j"^  but  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  answer  it. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author's  style  and  force  of  argument, 
I  shall  quote  only  one  passage — ^a  passage  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  &ith  mthout  works,  the  article, 
as  Luther  observes,  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  Church. 

Brown  affirms :  "  It  is  a  chief  groimd  in  their  [the  Pro- 
testants'] religion,  that  only  faith  justifies.  This  I  say  can 
be  proved  neither  by  the  Scriptures,  nor  ancient  fiithers  of 
the  first  six  hundred  years.  For  why,  the  contrary  is  ex- 
pressly contained  in  the  Word  of  God.     '  Do  you  see,'  says 

1  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  art.  Kirkmabreck,  by  Rev. 
John  Muir. 

^  Select  Biographies,  i.  52,  53. 

3  Dempster,  a  contemporary  Popish  writer,  thus  describes  the  author  : 
''  Jo.Welshe,  Sathanse  in  Scotia  minister,  scelestus,  etiamperduellis.  Scrip- 
sit  contra  Gilbertum  Brounum,  Presbyter um  lib  i.,  fuit  is  novi  coenobii 
abbas." — (Hist.  Eccles.  Gentis  Scotorum,  Bononia  1627.   Lib  xix.  p.  668.) 
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St  James,  ^  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  fidth 
only,'  with  many  other  places  that  agree  with  the  same." 

"Welsh  replies  as  follows  :  "  Our  doctrine  concerning 
justification  is  this :  That  as  our  sins  were  not  inherent 
in  Christ,  but  imputed  to  him,  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
death  (2  Cor.  v.  21);  so  his  righteousness,  whereby  we  are 
accounted  righteous  before  God,  is  not  inherent  in  us,  but 
imputed  to  us ;  and  therefore  the  Scripture  says,  that  *  he  is 
made  of  God  unto  tls  righteousness'  (1  Cor.  L  30).  Next, 
the  only  instrument  that  apprehends,  and,  as  it  were,  takes 
hold  of  this  righteousness  of  Christ,  is  a  lively  &ith,  which 
works  by  love,  and  brings  forth  good  firuits,  so  that  neither 
is  &ith  an  efficient  or  meritorious  cause  of  our  salvation  (for 
only  Christ's  death  and  righteousness  is  that),  but  only  an 
instrument  to  apprehend  the  same ;  neither  is  every  faith 
this  instrument,  but  only  that  living  faith  which  I  have 
spoken  of;  so  that  true  faith  is  never  without  the  fruits  of 
good  works,  no  more  than  fire  is  without  heat ;  and  yet 
neither  are  our  works,  nor  the  work  of  faith  itself^  the  meri- 
torious cause  of  our  'salvation,  but  only  Christ's  death  and 
righteousness ;  neither  are  the  fruits  of  this  lively  ^th  the 
instrument  to  apprehend  and  take  hold  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, but  only  faith  itsel£" 

Having  confirmed  this  doctrine  by  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  only,  was  taught  by  the  fathers  of  the  first  six  cen- 
turies,— ^by  Origen,  Hilarius,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Chryostome, 
Augustine,  Cyrillus  Alexandrinus,  Theophylact,  and  Bernard, 
Welsh  proceeds  to  refute  Brown's  argument  founded  on  his 
quotation  from  the  apostle  James.  "As  for  the  words  of 
James  which  you  quote  here,  that  *  by  works  a  man  is  justi- 
fied, and  not  by  faith  only,'  I  answer,  This  word,  *to  be 
justified,'  is  taken  in  the  Scripture  two  manner  of  ways. 
First,  to  be  accounted  righteous  before  the  tribimal  of  God: 
and,  in  this  sense,  only  a  lively  faith  apprehending  the  death 
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and  righteousness  of  Christ  justifies  us:  and  of  this  is  the 
controversy.  Next,  it  is  taken  for  a  declaration  of  one's 
righteousness,  as  in  the  3rd  of  the  Romans,  verse  4,  *  T*liat^ 
thou  mayest  be  justified  in  thy  words  (that  is,  declared  to  be 
just),  when  thou  judgest.*  And  in  this  sense  it  is  taken  in 
this  place.  So  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  it.  You  see, 
then,  *  by  works  man  is  justified,*  that  is,  declared  by  his 
works  to  be  just,  and  *  not  by  faith  only,'  that  is,  by  the 
profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  So,  then,  James  speaks  not 
of  our  justification  before  God,  which  is  by  faith  only,  but 
of  the  declaration  of  our  righteousness  before  men,  which  he 
calls  justification:  and  that  for  these  reasons:  1.  Otherwise 
James  should  be  contrary  to  Paul,  who  says,  *  That  a  man  is 
justified  by  faith  without  works,'  which  is  blasphemous  to 
think.  Therefore  James  speaks  of  our  justification  before 
men,  whereby  our  justification  before  Grod  is  declared  and 
made  manifest.  2.  The  scope  of  the  whole  chapter  and 
whole  epistle  testifies  the  same.  For  his  purpose  is  to  cast 
down  the  arrogancy  and  presumption  of  those  who  bragged 
of  their  fidth,  as  though  the  bare  profession  that  they  believed 
in  Christ  were  sufficient  to  save  them,  suppose  they  did  not 
bring  forth  the  firdts  thereof.  Therefore  the  apostle  takes 
this  in  hand  to  prove  that  they  are  not  justified  by  a  dead 
faith,  but  only  by  that  faith  which  brings  forth  the  efiPects 
thereof  And  therefore  he  says  in  the  14th  verse,  *What 
availeth  it,  my  brethren,  when  a  man  says  he  has  faith,  when 
he  has  no  works f  Can  that  faith  save  him?  And  in  the 
18th  verse,  *  Show  me  thy  faith  out  of  [without]  thy  works, 
and  I  will  show  thee  my  feith  by  my  works.*  **^ 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  work  on  the  Popish 
controversy,  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr  presented  Welsh  with 
a  fresh  token  of  their  attachment.  The  fireedom  of  the  buigh 
which  they  had  bestowed  on  him  in  May,  was  merely  hono- 
rary.    At  their  meeting  on  the  28th  of  December,  they  con- 

1  Pp.  140-145. 
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ferred  on  him  a  more  homely,  though  a  more  substantial  gift. 
"  In  respect  of  the  dearth  of  the  year  and  scarceness,  they 
ordain  four  bolls  of  meal,  of  the  first  and  readiest  of  the  mill 
faurm,  to  be  given  to  Mr  John  Welsh,  their  minister,  to  his 
support,  upon  their  very  good  will  and  favour  towards  him."  i 
This  to  him  and  his  family  must  have  been  a  great  boon, 
at  a  time  when  famine  prevailed  in  the  land. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1603,  it  became  known  in  Ayr  that 
King  James  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  took  place  on  the  24:th  of 
March,  that  year.  At  aU  times  a  truly  loyal  and  aflfec- 
tionate  subject,  Welsh  had  already  complimented  his 
Majesty  on  his  "  undoubted  right  by  birth  to  be  a  King  over 
more  kingdoms  than  this"  [Scotland]. ^  And  now  that  the 
auspicious  event,  so  long  deferred,  by  the  protracted  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  had  taken  place,  he  felt  himself  under 
special  obligations  to  take  part  in  the  gratulations,  which 
were  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  to  which  his  Majesty's 
subjects  were  giving  enthusiastic  expression  in  the  Scottish 
metropolis.  The  Town  Council  of  Ayr  heartily  concurred 
with  him  in  the  proposed  demonstrations  of  his  loyalty  and 
their  own;  and  they  voted  to  him  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
to  defitiy  the  expenses  of  his  journey  to  Edinburgh.^ 

Having  left  Ayr  on  the  1st  of  April,  he  reached  the 
capital  in  time  to  hear  the  King's  farewell  address  to  his 
Scottish  subjects,  in  the  High  Church,  on  the  Sabbath  after, 
and  met  with  a  number  of  his  friends  in  the  ministry,  who 
had  come  up  from  the  provinces  on  the  same  errand. 
Among  these  were  Mr  James  Melville  from  Anstruther,  and 
Mr  Robert  Bruce,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  who  had   been 

1  Ayr  Town  Council  Records. 

2  Epistle  Dedicatory,  prefixed  to  Welsh's  Keply  against  Mr  Gilbert 
Brown. 

3  The  sum  was  xxiiij  lb.,  Ist  April,  1603. — (Ayr  Town  Council 
Records.) 
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induced,  partly  by  the  good  offices  of  Mary  Stewart, 
Countess  of  Mar,  and  partly  by  the  representations  of  some 
ministers  to  '^  come  east,"  from  his  seat  of  Einnaird,  on  the 
Monday.  Whether  they  went  down  to  the  palaoe  in  a  body 
to  congratulate  his  Majesty  on  his  elevation  to  a  throne  so 
splendid  as  that  of  England,  as  the  ministers,  in  and  about 
Edinburgh,  had  done  on  the  previous  week,  it  is  not  said 
We  only  know  that  the  King,  understanding  that  Bruce  had 
come  to  the  town,  sent  one  of  his  domestic  servants,  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  following,  which  was  Tuesday,  the 
5th  of  April,  being  the  day  of  his  departure,  to  summon  him 
to  the  palace,  and  that  Bruce,  having  obeyed  the  royal  com- 
mand, delivered  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  congratulating 
hiTn  upon  his  succession  to  the  'RngliftVi  throne.  At  the 
same  time,  Bruce's  address  was  free  and  hortatory;  and  the 
sentiments  which  it  expressed  having  been  not  only  his 
own,  but  those  of  James  Melville,  John  Welsh,  and  the 
whole  of  that  faithful  company  of  pastors  who  were  then  in 
town,  I  shall  here  quote  the  concluding  sentences.  **The 
things  which  hiave  just  happened,"  he  said,  "  crave  a  twofold 
duty  of  your  Majesty.  First,  that  you  take  heed  to  your 
own  heart,  that  the  gloiy  and  glance  of  these  earthly  things 
deceive  you  not;  that  you  make  them  not  your  reward,  nor 
place  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  your  heart  in  them,  but 
rather,  as  they  are  given,  use  them  as  steps  and  degrees,  to 
step  up  to  the  crown  that  cannot  fade  or  fail  Next,  seeing 
the  God  of  heaven  has  manifested  his  unspeakable  care,  in 
preserving  so  many  crowns  and  kingdoms  for  you.  Sir,  your 
Majesty  cannot  eschew  the  note  of  ingratitude  if  you  extend 
not  your  Majesty's  credit,  and  employ  your  whole  cai-e  for 
preservation  of  his  one  kingdom."  i 

In  the  year  1603,  the  parish  church  of  Ayr — ^that  of  St 
John  the  Baptist — spacious  as  it  was,  had  become  too  small 
to  accommodate  the  crowds  whom  the  eloquence  of  Welsh 

1  Calderwood,  vi.  217. 
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attracted.  It  was  therefore  proposed,  in  the  beginning  of 
that  year,  to  erect  a  new  parish  church  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution. On  the  15th  of  March,  the  following  act  waa  made 
by  the  Town  Council  in  reference  to  that  object : — "  An  over- 
ture [was]  proposed  by  William  M*Kerrell,  for  bigging  a 
new  kirk,  within  this  burgh,  in  such  a  competent  place  as 
can  be  agreed  upon;  and  the  counci]  uhinks  the  same  good 
to  be  done,  if  the  means  can  be  had  for  the  bigging 
thereof."^  On  the  24th  of  May,  the  Town  Council  ratified 
this  act;  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  they  "agree  that  Alex- 
ander Lockhart  of  Boghall,  David  Fergushill,  George  Coisidn, 
William  M*Kerrell,  and  Greorge  Gibson,  be  masters  and 
overseers  of  the  work  of  the  bigging  of  the  new  kirk,  and  re- 
ceivers and  disbursers  of  the  silver  disbursed  thereupon." 

But  this  project  was  not  carried  into  eflfect  during  Welshes 
ministry.  The  premature  withdrawment  of  the  object  of 
attraction  was  near  at  hand;  and  this  event  accounts  but  too 
satis^torily  for  its  abandonment.  Contemporaneous  with 
the  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  new  parish  church  was 
another,  that  of  the  erection  of  an  hospital  or  a  house  of  re- 
fuge for  the  poor  by  subscription.  Many  persons  in  the  town 
and  parish  were  prepared  to  give  their  donations,  and  some 
bequeathed  sums  of  money  for  objects  so  laudable.^  The 
erection  of  a  church  w^  a  work  of  piety  towards  God,  that 
of  the  iiospital  was  a  work  of  beneficence  towards  man;  and 

1  Ayr  Town  Council  Kecords. 

^  William  Bell,  merchant  burgess  of  Ayr^  who  died  in  1603,  by  his 
will  left  "  to  the  biging  of  the  new  kirk,  or  to  the  puir  folk,  quhilk  of 
thame  my  pastouris  and  ministeris  of  this  burcht  pleiss  to  distribut  the 
saymin,  XL.  merks." — (Commissariat  of  Edinburgh,  May  15,  1604.) 
Greorge  Jameson,  burgess  of  Ayr,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1603,  by  his  wiU,  which  is  dated  the  18th  of  December,  that  year,  left 
"to  the  biging  of  the  new  kirk  to  be  bigit  within  the  burcht,  fiftie 
merks ;  and  to  the  biging  of  the  hospitall  thairof  vther  L.  merks ;  and  gif 
the  new  kirk  be  not  biggit  that  h.  merks  to  be  gevin  to  the  hospitall 
bigging."— (Ibid.,  Feb.  16,  1606.) 

K 
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both  were  the  fruits  of  that  "pure  religion  and  undefiled 
before  God  and  the  Father/'  which  resulted  from  the  success- 
ful labours  of  our  Evangelist 

Soon  after  King  James  had  gone  to  England,  and  had 
taken  quiet  possession  of  the  English  crown,  a  conspiracy  to 
subvert  his  government,  and  to  place  on  the  throne  Arabella 
Stewart,  who  was  nearly  related  to  him  on  his  father's  side, 
and  descended,  like  him,  from  Hemy  YIL,  was  discovered ; 
and  some  of  the  conspirators  were  executed,  while  others  of 
them  were  pardoned.  A  few  weeks  after  the  discovery  of 
this  conspiracy,  namely,  on  the  25th  of  July,  the  coronation 
of  King  James  was  celebrated  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St 
Peter  in  Westminster.  Intelligence  of  these  fibcts  having 
reached  Ayr,  Welsh  lost  no  time  in  urging  upon  the  Town 
Council,  and  the  community  of  Ayr,  that  a  day  should  be  set 
apart  for  engaging  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  the 
merciful  deliverance  of  the  Sovereign,  and  for  the  peaceable 
Union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland.  A  week  day 
was  accordingly  appropriated  for  these  exercises ;  and,  on  that 
day,  Welsh  preached  both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon.^ 

The  death  of  Mr  John  Porterfield,  which  took  place  before 
the  10th  of  April,  1604,  left  the  parish  of  Ayr  vacant,  Welsh 
having  been  only  his  assistant  In  filling  up  the  vacancy,  no 
other  name  than  that  of  Welsh  was  mentioned.  The  people 
met  and  elected  him  Porterfield's  successor.  They  then 
waited  on  the  Town  Council,  with  a  request  that  the  Council 
should  ratify  their  choice,  and  assign  him  a  suitable  stipend.^ 
This  the  Town  Council  did  by  an  act  dated  the  12th  of 
June,  which  is  very  precise  and  minute.^ 

We  now  come  to  an  event  in  Welsh's  life  which  lai^ely 
added  to  his  growing  reputation  and  influence.  It  dates 
about  the  month  of  October,  1604,  and  was  occasioned  by  the 

'  See  Appendix,  No.  XVTTI. 

2  Ayr  Town  Council  Records,  10th  April,  1604. 

3  See  this  act  in  Appendix,  No.  XIX. 
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prevalence  of  that  fearful  epidemic,  "  the  pest,"  of  which  we 
read  so  much  in  memorials  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Breaking  out  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
it  travelled  westward,  desolating  the  places  which  it  visited.^ 
On  the  10th  of  September,  it  had  as  yet  left  Glasgow  and 
the  places  westward  unscathed.  David  Fergushall,  provost 
of  Ayr,  writing  to  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  on  the  10th 
of  that  month,  says :  "  The  parts  eastward"  are  "  plagued 
with  that  fearful  plague  of  contagious  pestilence,  whereupon 
already  [so]  great  mortality  has  ensued,  that  the  best  towns 
there  are  almost  left  desolate,  yet  this  west  part^  from  Glas- 
gow westward,  in  the  Lord's  great  mercy,  is  hitherto  pro- 
tected, preserved,  and  hitherto  delivered  free  of  aU  danger, 
praised  be  his  name ! "  ^  Shortly  after,  however,  it  entered 
Glasgow,  and,  advancing  westward,  extended  itself  to  places 
not  far  distant  from  Ayr. 

At  the  approach  of  this  terrible  scourge,  the  inhabitants  of 
Ayr  trembled  with  dismay.  Their  minister  improved  the 
dispensation  by  pointing  to  it  as  a  solemn  call  to  repentance. 
"  As  the  ark  of  Noah,"  said  he,  in  addi*essing  his  congrega- 
tion, "  was  an  example  and  preacher  of  repentance  to  the 
Jews,  even  so  the  pest  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  land,  is  now  a  preacher  good  enough  to  you, 
for  it  cries,  *  Eepent,  repent,  or  else  it  shall  be  so  with  you 
as  it  was  with  them.'  Now,  therefore,  seeing  you  have  so 
many  means  of  repentance  offered  to  you,  and  so  many 
preachers  proclaiming  repentance  in  your  ears,  I  beseech 
you,  my  dear  hearers,  delay  no  longer,  but  return  to  the 
Lord  in  time,  before  the  judgment  overtake  you."^ 

To  secure  the  town  of  Ayr,  as  far  as  possible  from  infec- 
tion, the  alarmed  magistrates  adopted,  among  other  measures, 
the  precaution  of  appointing  persons  to  guard  the  approaches 
to  the  town,  and  to  prevent  all  comei*s  from  suspicious  places 

*  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  1.  ^  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  37. 

3  Welsh's  Sermons,  12mo.     Edinb.,  1744.     Sermon  vi. 
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from  entering  within  the  walls  ;^  for  Ayr  was  at  that  time  a 
walled  town,^  except  on  the  north,  where  it  was  protected  by 
the  river,  and  could  be  entered  only  by  the  ancient  bridge. 
There  two  pedlars  on  horseback,  with  packs  of  goods  for 
disposal,  desired  admission,  showing  a  clean  bill  of  health 
from  the  place  whence  they  had  come.  They  were,  never- 
theless, stopped  by  the  patrol,  and  detained  till  one  of  the 
magistrates  should  determine  whetlier  they  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted or  no.  The  magistrate,  on  being  sent  for,  left  the 
determination  of  the  point  to  Mr  Welsh,  who  ''had,  on 
account  of  his  holiness,  abilities,  and  success,  acquired  among 
his  people  very  great  respect."  On  arriving  at  the  spot, 
and  the  matter  being  explained  to  him,  Welsh,  accustomed 
to  acknowledge  the  Almighty  in  all  his  ways,  uncovered 
his  head,  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  silently  invoked 
that  wisdom  which,  in  emergencies,  is  promised  to  such  as 
ask  counsel  from  God.  He  then  said,  ''  Bailie,  cause  these 
men  to  put  on  their  packs  again,  and  be  gone;  for  if  God 
be  in  heaven  the  plague  is  in  these  packs.''  The  men  went 
their  way,  in  the  direction  from  which  they  had  come;  and 
going  to  the  village  of  Cumnock,  which  was  flfbeen  miles  east 
of  Ayr,  they  were  there  allowed  to  sell  their  goods.  Inmie- 
diately  the  plague  broke  out  in  that  place,  and  raged  so  vio- 
lently that  the  living  were  scarcely  able  to  bury  the  dead.^ 

^  See  Appendix,  No.  XX. 

^  Paterson's  Obit  Book  of  the  Church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  Ayr, 
p.  72. 

3  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  fol.,  Lond.,  1726,  part  i.  pp. 
198,  199.  Crawford's  Preface  to  Popery  Anatomised,  1672. — Kirkton. 
Fleming,  who  wrote  part  i.  of  The  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture  in  1669, 
affirms  that  he  had  his  information  from  **  an  eminently  holy  minister 
yet  alive,  and  deservedly  of  esteem  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  who  spoke 
from  certain  knowledge."  This  author,  who  was  bom  in  1630,  and  who 
became  minister  of  Cambuslang  in  1652,  had  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  persons  who  were  old  enough  to  have  known  Welsh  and  the  events 
of  hie  time. 
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At  Cumnock,  down  to  our  own  time,  tradition  points  to  a 
spot,  at  a  short  distance  from  what  was  of  old  the  village 
churchyard,  as  the  burial  place  of  those  who  died  of  the  dis- 
order.^ It  is  probable  that  Welsh  rested  his  decision  to  ex- 
clude the  pedlars  on  the  simple  ground  that  such  would  be 
the  course  safest  for  the  town's  people.  We  are,  at  any  rate,  • 
no  way  obliged  to  suppose  that  in  so  determining  he  was 
influenced,  or  pretended  to  be  influenced,  by  any  supernatural 
monition.  Followed  up,  however,  as  his  determination  was, 
by  the  mortality  at  Cumnock,  it  was  very  natural  for  an  idea 
of  this  sort  to  take  firm  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  to 
enhance  the  admiration  in  which  he  had  been  held.  The 
happy  effects  of  his  labours  were  also  hereby  promoted 

Having  arrived  at  that  period  of  Welsh's  life  when  his 
fame  and  usefulness  had  reached  their  height^  let  us  briefly 
pause,  and  take  a  retrospective  survey  of  the  good  he  was 
honoured  to  accomplish  while  in  Ayr. 

Animated  by  intense  earnestness  to  deliver  those  who 
heard  him  from  perdition;  indefatigable  in  his  labours  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  endowed  with  no  small  measure  of 
heavenly  wisdom  and  apostolic  eloquence,  and  not  shunning 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  he  was  an  instrument 
weU  fitted,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  win  the  parishioners 
to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Christian  truth;  and  his 
labours  did  not  faQ  to  produce  great  and  admirable  results. 
We  have  seen  how  he  put  down  street  fights  and  composed 
deadly  feuds,  how  he  Christianised  the  muncipal  elections, 
how  he  turned  a  rude  and  lawless  generation  into  Christian 
and  civilized  men,  and  made  their  town  a  peaceable  habita 
tion.  To  this  we  have  to  add,  that  he  was  the  instrument 
of  turning  many  to  righteousness,  and  of  confirming  and  com- 
forting multitudes,  as  appears  from  authorities  the  most 
authentic. 

Mr  David  Dickson,  minister  of  Irvine,  afterwards  Pro- 
^  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  v,  480, 
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fessor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  was 
himself  a  very  successful  minister,  and  who  had  lived  early 
enough  to  behold  with  his  own  eyes  the  finiits  of  Welsh's 
labours,  bore  testimony  to  their  abundance.  When  any 
jjerson,  in  conversation  with  him,  referred  to  the  marvellous 
success  of  his  own  ministry,  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  "  the 
grape  gleanings  of  Ayr  in  Mr  Welsh's  time  were  far  above 
the  vintage  of  Irvine  in  his  own."  Not  less  strong  are  the 
terms  in  which  Kirkton  speaks  on  the  same  subject.  *^  If  his 
diligence  was  great,"  says  that  writer,  "  so  it  is  doubted 
whether  his  sowing  in  painfolness  or  his  harvest  in  success 
was  greater;  for  if  either  his  spiritual  experiences  in  seeking 
the  Lord,  or  his  fruitfulness  in  converting  souls,  be  con- 
sidered, they  will  be  found  unparalleled  in  Scotland."  In 
thus  commemorating  Welsh's  success,  Kirkton  evidently 
overlooks  the  success  of  Welsh's  friend,  Mr  Robert  Bruce, 
minister  of  Edinburgh,  who,  according  to  a  historian  of  high 
authority,  "gained  to  Christ  many  thousands  of  souls. "^ 
But  next  to  Bruce,  Welsh  was  perhaps  the  most  successful 
minister  in  Scotland  of  his  age.  From  an  incidental  allusion 
in  a  letter  written  by  himself,  after  his  banishment  to  France, 
we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  remarkable  success  of  his  labours 
in  Ayr.  In  this  letter  he  informs  his  correspondent,  Boyd 
of  Trochrig,  that,  among  other  woes  of  his  exile  was  the 
want  of  congenial  society,  and  that  he  recalled,  with  emo- 
tions of  sadness,  the  advantages  which,  in  this  respect,  he 
had  enjoyed  at  home.  Referring  especially  to  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  at  Ayr,  he  says,  "  I  had  my  choice  of  many 
hundreds,  unto  whom  I  might  have  been  bold  to  communi- 
cate both  the  desolations  and  comforts  of  my  soul;"^  that 
is  to  say,  with  whom  he  might  have  conversed  with  the  con- 
fidence with    which  one   Christian  friend   converses   with 

1  **Qui  plura  animarum  millia  Christo  lucrifecit." — (Calderwood's 
Altare  Damascenum.) 

2  Wodrow's  life  of  Boyd,  p.  300. 
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another  on  their  Christian  experience.  As  the  town  and 
parish  of  Ayr  in  his  time  contained  only  a  population  of 
3000, — a  fact  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  casual  expres- 
sion he  uttered,^  it  is  evident  that  **  many  hundreds ''  must 
have  comprised  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole.  What  a 
change  since  the  commencement  of  his  labours  in  that  place, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  people,  as  already  stated,  were  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  vandalism!  The  last  wills  of  several  of  the 
members  of  his  congregation,  executed  not  long  before  the 
close  of  his  ministry  in  Ayr,  are  preserved;  and  these  docu- 
ments, from  the  striking  specimens  which  they  present  of  the 
intelligence  and  worth  of  the  testators,  may  be  referred  to, 
as  confirming  other  testimonies  to  the  great  spiritual  good 
which  "Welsh  was  the  instrument  of  achieving  at  Ayr^^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

FROM  THE  OPPOSITION  WHICH  WELSH  MADE  TO  THE  ATTEMPTS  OF 
KING  JAMBS  THE  SIXTH  TO  DESTROY  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  HIS  MINISTRY  AT  AYR,  ON 
THE  23rd  of  JULY,   1605. 

Hitherto  Welsh's  life  at  Ayr  was  marked  by  comparative 
outward  prosperity.  We  now  approach  the  period,  when  it 
assumed  a  more  sombre  aspect,  and  when  his  ministry  in 
that  place  was  brought  to  a  premature  and  violent  close. 
It  is  natural  to  inquire  how  an  event,  so  fraught  with 

^  "  One  time  hia  wife  finding  him  overcharged  with  grief,  he  told  her 
he  had  that  to  press  him  which  she  had  not,  the  souls  of  three  thousand 
to  answer  for,  whilst  he  knew  not  how  it  was  with  many  of  them." 
—(Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  Ghwgow  1801,  i.  361.) 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  XXI. 
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calamity,  should  have  happened  to  a  man  like  him,  who  was, 
less  than  three  years  previously,  apparently  in  high  fgiYOur 
with  his  sovereign,  and  who,  at  the  moment^  was  held  in  vener- 
ation, as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  by  men  of  all  ranks  in  the 
province  which  was  &voured  with  his  services.  To  give  an 
answer  in  a  few  words,  this  was  owing  simply  to  the  re- 
sistance which  he  offered  to  the  tyrannical  attempts  of  the 
government  to  crush  the  freedom  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

After  King  James's  accession  to  his  new  dominions,  the 
people  of  Scotland  indulged  the  fond  expectation  that  he 
would  show  favour  to  his  native  kingdom,  or,  at  least,  that 
he  would  refrain  from  further  aggressions  on  their  beloved 
Church.  This  they  hoped  for,  both  because,  being  now 
securely  seated  on  the  throne  of  England,  he  had  no  reason, 
or  no  such  amount  of  reason  as  before,  to  seek  the  favour  of 
his  new  subjects,  by  assimilating  the  Scottish  Church  to  the 
English,  and  because,  before  and  after  leaving  Scotland,^ 
he  had  promised  to  make  no  alteration  in  Church  matters. 
Never  was  hope  doomed  to  more  bitter  disappointment.  He 
continued  to  prosecute  more  resolutely  than  ever  his  favourite 
scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the  presbyterian  government  of 
the  Scottish  Church;  for  now  he  might  deal  with  his  Scot- 
tish subjects  in  a  way  on  which  he  could  not  have  ven- 
tured to  have  done,  had  he  been  Sovereign  of  Scotland  only. 
The  course  which  he  followed  deeply  grieved  many  zealous 
and  patriotic  ministers.  Welsh,  besides  the  reasons  he  had 
to  grieve  in  common  with  them,  had  reasons  of  his  own  for 
feeling  more  acutely  this  disappointment.  He  had  affection- 
ately coimseUed  the  King  to  adopt  a  policy  the  very  reverse 
of  that  which  his  Majesty  chose  to  pursue;  and  he  had  been 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  do  this  in  the  most  public  manner. 

1  Original  letter  of  King  James  YI.  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
in  vol.  iu.  of  the  Records  of  that  body,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 
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How  natural  was  it  to  conclude  that  the  advice  had  been 
well  taken,  and  would  be  followed!  and  how  disappointing 
to  find,  that  the  King  had  given  to  the  winds  all  his  fair 
professions  and  promises  of  amendment,  made  at  the  Assem- 
blies of  1601  and  1602,  and  in  his  oration  in  the  High 
Church,  and  all  his  flattering  words  to  Robert  Bruce  when 
he  set  out  for  England ! 

Welsh,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  seek  to  retain  his 
place  in  the  royal  favour  at  the  expense  of  a  good  conscience. 
He  felt  himself  as  much  bound  to  censure  and  oppose  what 
.  he  regarded  as  blameworthy  in  the  King's  conduct,  as  before 
to  cover  with  ihe  mantle  of  charity  what  was  doubtful,  and 
to  give  all  possible  credit  to  what  was  good  and  promising. 
There  were  three  points  especially  in  which  James  continued 
to  invade  the  reformed  constitution  and  liberties  of  the 
Church.  These  were  his  attempts  to  suppress  the  General 
Assembly,  his  setting  up  of  Episcopacy,  and  his  persecuting 
such  in  both  kingdoms  as  refused  to  conform  to  his  tyranni- 
cal enactments.  "Welsh  was  one  of  a  band  of  public-spirited 
ministers  who  persevered  in  resisting  each  of  these  encroach- 
ments. Sorde  notice  of  the  resistance  which  he  offered,  both 
in  concert  with  his  brethren,  and  by  separate  personal  action, 
iialls,  not  unnaturally,  to  be  introduced  in  this  place. 

Ever  since  the  Eeformation,  the  General  Assembly  had 
been  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  bulwark  of  freedom,  civil 
and  religious,  in  Scotland,  and  a  source  of  unnumbered  bless- 
mgs  to  the  Church  and  nation.  The  prorogation  of  the 
meetings  of  that  Court,  according  to  the  arbitrary  pleasure 
of  the  Sovereign,  was  consequently  a  source  of  much  evil. 
This  removed  a  powerful  restraint  on  disorder  and  crime. 
The  presbyteries  complained,  because  "  iniquity  did  abound, 
idolatry  did  increase;  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  traf- 
ficked and  travelled,  through  the  country  securely;  male- 
toors  eluded  the  inferior  judicatories  of  the  kirk  by  appella- 
tions [appeals]  to  a  General  Assembly,  which  they  did  never 
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expect."  ^  Hence  the  great  importance  of  the  struggle  which 
was  maintained  for  the .  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Supreme  Judicatory  of  the  ChurcL 

At  the  Greneral  Assembly  held  at  Holyrood-House,  in 
November,  1602,  an  act  was  passed  with  his  Majesty's  con- 
sent, to  the  effect  that  the  General  Assembly,  whose  meet- 
ings had  long  been  unduly  interfered  with,  should  hence- 
forth be  held  annually,  or  more  frequently,  if  circumstances 
required,  in  terms  of  the  act  passed  in  1592,  which  formed 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  At  the  same 
Assembly,  the  next  meeting  of  that  Court  was  appointed, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  King,  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen, 
on  the  last  Tuesday  of  July,  1604.  Only  three  weeks,  how- 
ever, before  that  day  arrived,  his  Majesty  sent  down  orders 
to  prorogue  it  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  July,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, a  pretext  for  the  prorogation  having  been  found  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  public  attention  with  a  treaty  which  was 
then  negotiating  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  ^  Great 
was  the  alarm  created  by  this  postponement.  That  wakeful 
body,  the  presbytery  of  St  Andrews,  sent  three  of  their 
number,  James  Melville,  minister  of  Kilrenny,  William 
Erskine,  minister  of  Denino,  and  William  Murray,  minister 
of  Dysart,  to  attend  the  prohibited  meeting  at  Aberdeen, 
where,  however,  finding  none  to  take  part  with  them  from 
other  presbyteries,  they  put  on  record  a  public  protest 
''  before  God  and  his  angels,"  against  the  faithless  edict  by 
which  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  held.^  This  bold  proceeding 
roused  the  slumbering  zeal  of  certain  "  good  brethren  "  of  the 
Synod  of  Aberdeen,  which,  assembling  in  August,  addressed 
a  circular  to  all  the  other  provinces,  requesting  them  to  send 
representatives  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  to 
be  held  at  St  Andrews  in  the  month  of  September.  A  great 
meeting  was  held  in  that  city,  swelled  by  the  attendance  of 

^  Scot's  ApologeticaJ  Narration,  p.  128. 

*  Forbes's  Records,  p.  377.  3  Melville's  Diary,  p.  561. 
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many  gentlemen  and  other  commissioners  from  the  south 
and  west;  and  a  like  meeting  took  place  at  Perth  in  October.^ 
That  Welsh  ^  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Ayrshire  to 
these  meetings,  and  was  present  at  one  or  both  of  them,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe.  He  certainly  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  object  contemplated  by  both  conventions.  The  pro- 
minent position  he  occupied  in  relation  to  the  meeting  post- 
poned to  the  year  after,  we  shall  presently  see. 

Meanwhile,  let  ns  proceed  to  animadvert  on  the  second 
point  OS  to  which  the  King  was  very  determined  and  per- 
severing— ^the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland — 
and  as  to  which  he  was  valiantly  and  openly  withstood  by 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  and  by  other  eminent  ministers 
of  the  same  sentiments.  He  gradually  promoted  ministers 
to  the  Popish  bishoprics,  several  of  which  had  not  till  now 
been  otherwise  appropriated.  To  the  number  of  bishops 
made  before  leaving  Holyrood-House,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1603,  he  added  one  while  on  his  way  to  London,  Mr 
John  Spotswood,  minister  of  Calder,^  whom  at  the  same 
time  he  appointed  a  Privy  Councillor  for  Scotland.^  He 
^ed  up  the  remaining  sees  before  the  last  day  of  April, 
1605.  Mr  George  Glaidstanes  was  appointed  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews;  Mr  Gawin  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Galloway; 
Mr  James  Law,  Bishop  of  Orkney;  Mr  Andrew  Knox, 
Bishop  of  the  Isles;  Mr  Alexander  Forbes,  Bishop  of  Caith- 
ness; and  Mr  Alexander  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Murray.* 
Strange,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  remark  in  passing,  was  the 
situation  of  affairs  produced  by  these  promotions  as  regarded 

*  Melvffle's  Diary,  pp.  665-567.     Row's  History,  p.  225. 
^  SpotBwood's  Hist.,  p.  477. 

^  SpotBwood's  earliest  biographer  mentions  this  fact  in  the  life  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  edition  of  the  History ;  but  it  is  overlooked  by  the 
Archbishop's  most  recent  biographer,  the  Right  Rev.  Michael  Russell, 
LL.D. 

*  Forbes's  Records,  p.  381.  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops, 
under  Gavin  Hamilton,  p.  280. 
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the  inferior  church  judicatories.  Within  them  were  a  party 
who  were  prepared  to  gratify  the  King,  by  overthrowing  their 
own  order,  that  is  to  say,  the  presbyterian  polity.  Hence 
was  exhibited  the  monstrous  incongruity  of  bishops  and 
archbishops  on  the  same  bench  with  presbyters  ;  dignitaries 
owing  subjection  to  their  humbler  brethren !  Proud  of  their 
mitres,  so  to  speak,  yet  careful  not  to  exhibit  them,  and 
when  suspected  or  gravely  accused  on  this  score,  ready  to 
avouch,  by  everything  sacred,  that  they  knew  of  no  such 
articles,  nor,  without  a  metaphor,  had  they  any  intention,  to 
subvert  the  established  discipline ! 

The  zeal  with  which  the  synods  acted  in  relation  to  the 
King's  Episcopal,  preferments,  is  entitled  to  commendation. 
With  the  utmost  diligence  they  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
presentees — ^those  Achans  who  harboured  the  Babylonish 
garments  and  other  accursed  things. 

How  the  subject  of  this  memoir  acted  in  opposing  ^^  that 
great  assault  the  Church  was  then  meeting  with  from  Pre- 
lacy," has  been  already  partly  seen.  He  opposed  it  in  the 
Church  Courts.  He  opposed  it  in  the  pulpit.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  thus  addressed  his  hearers  on  the  subject :  '^  I  know 
there  will  come  a  shaking  time,  and  the  glory  of  the  world 
will  bewitch  many;  but  tell  me,  received  ye  the  Spirit  of 
God  by  this  lordly  ministry  of  the  Prelates,  or  by  the  pure 
ministry  of  His  servants  ]  And  shall  *we  begin  in  the  Spirit 
and  end  in  the  flesh  V"  He  then  proceeds  to  reason  against 
the  Scottish  hierarchy.  "  It  could  not  be  from  heaven, 
having  no  Scripture  warrant :  its  lordly  titles  were  expressly 
prohibited  by  Christ,  who  said  to  his  disciples,  *  Ye  shall  not 
be  called  such ;  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  minister.'  It  wanted  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  true  Church  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse  under  the 
emblem  of  a  Woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  but  persecuted  in 
the  wilderness.  It  possessed  that  of  the  Beast,  which  spake 
blasphemies  against  God,  and  made  war  with  the   saints. 
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And  it  stood  condemned  and  abjured  by  the  King  and  the 
nobility,  who  had  sworn  the  National  Covenant."  ^ 

Eegarding  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  as 
a  great  calamity  to  his  country,  and  as,  among  other  evils, 
presenting  temptations,  by  its  dignities  and  greater  emolu- 
ments, only  too  successful,  to  ministers  to  violate  their  pro- 
fessions and  their  conscience,  Welsh  compared  it  to  the 
"  great  red  dragon,"  described  in  the  Apocalypse,  whose 
"  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did 
cast  them  to  the  earth"  (Kev.  xiL  3,  4).  Hence  certain 
predictions,  as  they  are  called,  which  he  uttered  at  this  time, 
of  coming  evils,  but  which  in  reality  were  only  inferences, 
founded  on  the  analogy  of  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence; for,  as  in  the  apocalyptic  vision  referred  to,  "  there  was 
war  in  heaven,"  and  "  the  dragon  was  wroth  with  the  woman, 
and  went  to  make  war  with  the  remnant  of  her  seed,"  so, 
judging  from  analogy,  it  might  be  expected  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  similar  calamities  would  follow.  "  Prepare  you  for 
crosses,"  he  said  in  one  of  his  sermons,  '^  you  cannot  tell  how 
soon  they  will  come,  for  I  am  thinking  there  is  something 
to  follow  upon  the  back  of  this,  that  stars  are  falling  from 
heaven  to  the  earth,  and  that  these  golden  apples  are  offered 
to  ministers,  and  men  are  become  earthly-minded  that  were 
wont  to  be  capable  of  spiritual  things.  As  the  Lord  lives,  I 
think  there  must  be  a  iiery  trial  to  follow  thereon — a  sword 
which  shall  be  drunk  with  blood.  .  .  .  Surely  I  look  for 
the  judgment  of  Gbd  to  fall  on  the  carcases  of  these  men  that 
are  stealing  in  corruption  in  the  Church,  for  to  make  us  fEill 
away  from  the  true  religion  of  God.  Therefore  God  shall  make 
them  examples  to  others  to  beware  of  meddling  again  with 
a  glorious  Eirk  at  any  time  hereafber.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
can  fjBist  and  mourn,  and  turn  unfeignedly'to  our  GU>d,  it  may 
be,  I  say,  that  God  may  grant  us  peace  for  our  days."^     The 

1  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  p.  416. 

^  Fleming,  ut  supra.    Welsh's  Sermons,  Sermon  xii. 
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wars  and  convulsions  that  actually  followed,  as  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  despotism  of  King 
James,  and  of  his  unhappy  successors,  down  to  the  extinction 
of  their  dynasty,  gave  apparent  ground  for  attaching  a 
prophetical  significance  to  Welsh's  words. 

In  regard  to  the  hatred,  and  almost  horror,  with  which  he 
spoke  of  Episcopacy,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  first,  that  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  were  shared  by  the  most  eminent 
ministers  of  that  time — ^by  John  Davidson,  the  Melvilles, 
the  Simsons,  John  Row,  John  Carmichaell,  William  Scot, 
David  Calderwood,  John  Forbes,  John  Elnox  (of  Melrose). 
And  it  was  solely  by  the  arts  of  Eling  James — ^by  bribes, 
promises,  and  threatenings,  that  most  of  those  who  went  into 
his  measures  were  drawn  into  them.  Secondly,  that  it  is  easy 
to  account  for  the  aversion  of  Welsh  and  of  other  Presby- 
terian ministers,  to  Episcopacy,  on  historical,  not  to  mention 
other  grounds.  While  the  Reformed  Church  of  England 
numbered  bishops  among  its  martyrs  and  confessors,  bishops 
had  been  known  in  Scotland  only  as  burners  of  heretics 
under  the  Papacy,  and  ever  since  as  enemies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  as  oppressors  and  persecutors.  Thirdly,  that  the 
controversy  touching  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy  into 
Scotland  was  not  a  mere  question  of  Church  politics,  but  was 
regarded  as  one  of  great  practical  moment  at  the  time,  firom 
its  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  ministers  and  congregations, 
the  offer  of  bishoprics  tempting  ministers  to  abandon  their 
parishes,  to  post  to  court  in  quest  of  the  coveted  preferment, 
and  coming  home  Lord  Bishops,  to  forget,  in  the  pride  of 
their  fancied  elevation,  their  duties  as  ministers  of  Christ.^ 

It  remains  to  advert  to  the  third  evil  in  regard  to  which 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  and  the  Church  complained,  and 
sought  redress — ^the  hard  treatment,  and  even  dire  persecu- 
tion, inflicted  on  those  in  both  kingdoms  who  refused  to  con- 
form.     Welsh  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  King,  praying 

1  MelviUe's  Diary,  p.  568. 
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that  "  the  godly  and  faithful  brethren  in  England,  vexed 
with  bishops,  might  find  fjavonr  with  his  Majesty,  and  be 
reponed  to  their  offices  and  livings.  "^  He  displayed  a  still 
warmer  concern  about  those  in  his  own  land  who  suffered  on 
the  same  account.  The  subject  appears  to  have  occupied  a 
large  place  in  his  pulpit  discourses  and  prayers;  and  although 
he  did  not  judge  it  meet  to  name  the  sufferers,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  whom  he  meant.  Among  them  were  the  Mel- 
viQes,  whom  the  King,  at  the  instance  of  Gladstanes,  Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews,  threatened  with  imprisonment,  on 
account  of  the  part  which  they  had  acted  in  reference  to  the 
Aberdeen  Assembly.  ^  But  the  person  who  occupied  the 
largest  share  of  "Welsh's  attention  and  sympathy,  at  this 
moment,  was  Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  who  had  been  long 
harassed,  for  the  part  his  conscience  had  obliged  him  to  act 
in  relation  to  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  and  who  for  years  had 
lived  in  retirement  at  Kinnaird,  preaching  there  and  else- 
where, as  he  found  opportunity.  This  excellent  man  was 
summoned  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  before  the  Commissioners 
of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1605 ; 
and  he  was  then  removed  from  his  function  in  that  city,  and 
at  the  same  time  prohibited  from  preaching  anywhere.^  This 
and  other  like  doings  of  this  Court  party,  Welsh  publicly 
cjondemned  in  sermons  preached  by  him  at  this  time.  "  Is  not 
the  removing  of  some  of  the  faithful  servants  of  God  out  of 
their  places,"  said  he,  "  and  the  binding  up  of  the  mouths  of 
others,  a  more  fearful  token  of  God's  wrath  than  all  the  pest 
that  hath  been  in  this  land  these  two  years  bygone  ]  What 
means  the  removing  of  these  lights  that  were  wont  to  shine 
before  others?"* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Welsh's  sympathy  for 
Bruce,  at  this  season,  was  not  confined  to  his  own  breast,  or 
expressed  only  to  God  and  the  people.     It  is  not  unlikely 

1  MelviUe's  Diary,  p. 669.       2  Calderwood,  vi.  271.      3  ibid.,  vi. 275. 
*  Welsh's  Sermons.    Sermon  xii.     See  Appendix,  No.  XXII. 
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that  he  now  paid  a  visit  to  KinTiaird,  and  that  this  visit  was 
the  cause  of  his  absence  from  home,  or,  at  Teast,  from  the 
meetings  of  his  session  for  a  whole  fortnight,  namely,  from 
the  28th  of  February  til]  after  the  ilth  of  March.^ 

In  the  pecuniary  agreement  between  Welsh  and  the  Town 
Council  of  Ayr,  no  provision  was  made  for  a  manse  and 
glebe.  But  ihe  Towr  CJouncil,  to  testify  theii*  respect  for 
his  character,  and  their  sense  of  the  value  of  his  labours,  s  'c 
their  meeting  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1605,  "grant  and  give 
freely  to  Mr  John  Welsh^  minister  of  this  burgh,  forty  merks, 
to  support  his  house  mail,  this  year  bygona"^ 

"  A  city  set  upon  a  hill  cannot  be  hid."  Welsh  occupied 
a  prominent  position,  and  the  strong  terms  in  which  he 
pubUcly  condemned  the  doings  of  King  James  and  his 
advisers,  must  have  greatly  annoyed  and  provoked  them. 
His  discourses  being  addressed  to  large  congregations,  in- 
cluding many  individuals  of  secular  consideration,  whom  he 
swayed  to  his  views,  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  this  effect ; 
and  this  may  be  niunbered  among  the  more  remote  causes  of 
that  sudden  and  violent  arrest  which  was  about  to  be  put  upon 
his  labours.  It  was  not,  however,  these  public  testimonies 
against  King  James's  measures,  but  the  part  he  took  in 
relation  to  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  Aberdeen,  which  more  immediately  occasioned  that 
catastrophe,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate. 

When  the  time  for  holding  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  on  Tuesday  the  2nd  of  July, 
1605,  drew  near,  a  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  the  7th  of  June, 
that  year,  and  signed,  "  Your  Brethren,  the  commissioners  of 
the  General  Assembly,  Laurestoun,  Mr  Patrick  Galloway," 
was  dispatched  to  all  the  presbyteries,  to  say  that  the  meet- 
ing should  not  be  "  permitted,"  and  that  they  must  stay 
their  commissioners  from  keeping  the  said  diet,  because  such 

^  Session  Book  of  Ayr,  quoted  in  Select  Biographies,  i  49. 
2  Ayr  Town  Council  Records. 
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was  his  Majesty's  pleasure.^  If  the  first  prorogation  of  the 
Qeneral  Assembly  was  discouraging,  much  more  was  this, 
which  seemed  to  extinguish  all  hopes  that  by  that  Assembly 
the  liberties  of  the  Church  would  be  protected  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  monarch.  Issued,  too,  so  late  as  the 
7th  day  of  Jime,  and  not  delivered  for  some  time  after,  this 
despotic  prohibition  was  very  tantalizing ;  it  dashed  from  the 
parched  lip  its  last  remaining  hope,  as  Mr  James  Melville 
feelingly  relates.  ^ 

The  Presbytery  of  Ayr  was  one  of  those  ecclesiastical 
bodies  which  had  the  courage  to  send  representatives  to  the 
prohibited  Assembly.  Whether  the  appointment  of  their 
representatives  took  place  before  or  after  the  date  of  the 
prohibition  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Church, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  the  step  was  brave  on  either 
supposition^  The  other  commissioner,  besides  Welsh,  which 
the  Presbytery  of- Ayr  sent  to  Aberdeen,  was  Mr  Nathaniel 
IngHs,  minister  of  Craigie.  Welsh  started  from  Ayr,  on  his 
journey,  before  the  first  of  July  ;  *  and  Inglis,  with  Mr 
James  Greig,  minister  of  Loudoun,  and  commissioner  for  the 
Presbytery  of  Irvine,  joined  him  by  the  way.  They  reached 
their  destination  on  the  4th  of  the  month.  Others  from  the 
south,  which,  with  the  three  already  named,  consisted  in  all 
of  eight  persons,  arrived  on  the  same  day,  whilst  a  commis- 
sioner from  Perth  arrived  on  the  day  after.*  On  their  arrival, 
Welsh  and  the  other  ministers  from  the  south  leamedfrom  some 
brethren  of  the  north  that  the  Assembly  had  met  two  days 
previously,  namely,  on  the  2nd  of  the  month,  and  that  it  h^d 
been  opened  and  concluded  on  one  and  the  same  day.  The 
history  of  that  Assembly  was  shortly  this  : — After  the  com- 
missioners, who  had  come  up  on  the  second  day  of  the  month 
to  hold  the  Assembly,  had  met  and  "  sanctified  their  meeting 

1  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  383,  384.         2  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  592,  693. 
3  Extracts  from  Session  Book  of  Ayr,  in  Select  Biographies,  i.  50. 
*  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  396,  397. 
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by  prayer,"  Sir  Alexander  Straiton  of  Laureston,  the  King's 
commissioner  in  Church  affiurs,  came  and  sat  down  among 
them.  He  did  not  object  to  the  meeting,  as  if  it  had  been 
unlawful  On  the  contrary,  he  handed  a  letter  from  the 
Privy  Council,  which,  being  addressed  on  the  back,  "  To  our 
Trusty  Friends,  the  Brethren  of  the  Ministry,  convened  at 
their  Assembly  in  Abei^ton,"  expressly  authorized  it.  Mr 
John  Forbes,  minister  of  Alford,  having  been  chosen  mode- 
rator, and  Mr  John  Sharp  of  Kilmany,  clerk,  the  Assembly 
proceeded  to  read  and  to  consider  the  Council's  letter,  which 
advised  that  it  should  dissolve  itself^  without  transacting 
any  business,  and  without  even  appointing  any  day  and 
place  for  the  meeting  of  the  next  Creneral  Assembly.^  The 
ministers  came  to  the  resolution  to  dissolve  the  Assembly 
without  proceeding  to  the  transaction  of  business,  ^^  although 
the  time  did  most  necessarily  require  that  they  should  have 
done  otherwise;"  but  they  asked  the  King's  commissioner 
to  name  a  day  and  place  for  the  next  Assembly.  This  he 
refused  to  do.  They  accordingly  appointed  that  the  next 
Assembly  should  be  held  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
September  following.^  At  this  stage,  his  Majesty's  com- 
missioner caused  a  messenger-at-arms  to  charge  the  Assembly 
to  dissolve  on  pain  of  being  put  to  the  horn.  This  charge 
having  been  read  and  considered,  the  moderator  intimated 
that  they  were  ready  to  obey,  and  after  prayer,  did  obey  by 
dissolving  the  Assembly.  The  members  then  proceeded  to 
the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk,  where  they  took  instruments  of 
their  obedience  to  the  commissionei^s  chaige  in  the  hands  of 
the  Town  Clerk  and  two  notaries.  The  number  of  the 
commissioners  who  were  present  at  the  Assembly  was  nine> 
teen ;  and  of  those  who  took  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Town  Clerk,  the  number  was  eighteen.^ 

When  "Welsh,  and  the  other  commissioners  from  the  south- 

^  See  a  copy  of.  the  Letter  in  Forbes'a  Records,  pp.  388,  389. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  3£0,  394,  395.  3  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  392,  393. 
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em  presbyteries,  who  had  come  too  late,  learned  that  the 
ABsembly  had  met  two  days  before  their  arrival  in  Aberdeen, 
they  wete  both  surprised  and  disappointed,  even  as  the  com- 
missioners £rom  the  northern  presbyteries  had  been  both 
surpriaedand  di^ppoint^  thai,' on  SI  day  of  the  opening 
of  the  Assembly,  they  were  joined  by  none  of  the  brethren 
from  the  south.  It  was,  however,  found  that  the  day,  for 
which  the  members  of  the  south  had  been  summoned  in 
their  commission,  was  the  5th  of  July;  while  the  day 
specified  in  the  commissions  of  the  members  for  the  north 
was  the  2nd.^  This  difference  of  the  day  in  the  "  missives  " 
was  made  on  purpose,  and  the  intention  was  to  lessen  the 
number  of  the  commissioners  •rho  had  been  chosen  by  the 
presbyteries  to  represent  them  at  that  Assembly,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  diminish  its  weight  as  an  expression  of  the 
public  mind.  2 

To  defeat,  as  £eu:  as  possible,  the  effect  of  this  shameful 
artifice,  Welsh,  and  the  other  ministers  who  had  come  too 
late,  did  all  they  could  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
Assembly  which  had  met.  At  a  meeting,  at  which  were 
present  aU  who  had  remained  in  Aberdeen  after  the  Assem- 
bly, and  all  who  had  come  too  late,  Forbes  delivered  to 
Welsh,  as  the  principal  man  among  the  commissioners  from 
the  south,  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  minutes.  Welsh, 
then,  holding  in  his  hand  that  document,  proceeded,  at  the 
head  of  the  southern  commissioners,  "  to  the  place  where  the 
Assembly  was  holden,  and  took  note  and  instrument  that 
they  were  come,  according  to  their  commissions,  to  have  kept 

^  Booke  of  the  Uniyersal  Kirke,  Bannatyne  Club  edit.,  iii.  1013. 
Calderwood,  vi.  279.     Archibald  Simson's  Annales,  MS. 

^  Spots  wood  says,  ''There  convened  thirteen  only,  and  after  some  two 
or  three  days,  seven  or  eight  more. "  The  Becords  of  the  Court,  which 
have  been  preserved  by  Forbes,  make  the  number  of  ministers  who  were 
prea^it  eighteen,  and  of  those  who  arrived  aft-er  the  Assembly  was  dis- 
solved, nine. 
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the  Assembly  with  their  brethren;  but  finding  it  dissolved 
before  their  coming,  and  having  received  a  just  copy  of  the 
proceedings  thereof,  subscribed  lawfxdly  by  the  Moderator 
and  Clerk,  they,  for  fulfilling  of  their  commissions,  protested 
and  took  instruments,^  that  they,  in  their  own  names,  and 
in  the  names  of  those  that  did  send  them,  ratified  and  ap- 
proved the  whole  proceedings  of  the  said  Assembly." 

From  what  he  had  heard  of  the  hostile  demeanour  of 
Straiten,  the  King's  commissioner,  Welsh  appears  to  have 
apprehended  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  in  danger  of 
being  brought  into  trouble  by  that  unpriticipled  courtier. 
Desirous  of  averting  this  calamity,  he  returned  home  by  way 
of  Edinburgh,  and  obtainii^  an  interview  with  Chancellor 
Seton,  he  informed  him  of  what  had  passed  at  the  Aberdeen 
Assembly.  The  Chancellor  asked,  "  whether  the  Assembly 
had  made  any  act  against  the  bishops  and  commissioners?* 
Welsh  replied,  that  it  had  not,  and  had,  indeed,  done  nothing 
judicially,  save  adjourning  the  Assembly  to  another  day; 
showing  his  Lordship  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  a  copy  of  the  deed,  by  which  he  and  the  other 
ministers,  who  were  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
had  given  their  sanction  to  them.  The  Chancellor  declared 
himself  well  pleased,  observing,  that  "if  no  more  was  done, 
there  was  no  wrong  done !" 

On  resuming  his  journey,  Welsh  encouraged  himself  with 
the  hope,  that  the  Chancelloi-'s  influence  would  be  used  to 
defeat  the  hostility  of  Straiten,  who  was  the  tool  of  the 
bishops  and  court  ministers.  He  was  resting  his  hopes  on  a 
foundation  more  slender  than  the  gossamer's  web.  He  had 
not  long  quitted  the  Chancellor's  house,  when  lo!  a  visitor 
entered,  who  was  none  other  but  Straiten,  who,  a&aid  of 
being  disgraced  for  having  suffered  the  Assembly  to  meet, 
and,  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  adjourn  to  a  new  day,  came  in 
haste  to   Edinburgh,   and  waiting  on   the  Chancellor,  and 

1  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  396,  397. 
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other  Privy  Councillors,  "  reported  a  great  lie,  to  wit,  that 
he  had  discharged  the  meeting  of  these  ministers^  hy  open  pro- 
clamationy  at  the  market  cross  of  Aberdeen,  the  day  before  they 
assembled;  and  that,  notwithstanding,  in  manifest  contempt 
of  the  King's  authority,  they  had  kept  the  Assembly.  "^  To 
gain  credit  to  that  notorious  falsehood,  he  produced  a  docu- 
ment, purporting  to  be  a  certificate  of  its  truth,  attested  by 
two  of  his  domestics,^  which,  strange  to  say,  was  accepted 
without  farther  inquiry  as  sufficient  proof!  He  thus  pre- 
vailed on  the  Privy  Council  to  "  denounce  as  rebels  and  put 
to  the  horn  "  all-  who  had  been  present  at  the  Aberdeen  As- 
sembly. ^ 

Welsh  reached  home  before  Sabbath,  the  14th  of,  the 
month,*  wearied  with  his  journey.  He,  nevertheless,  forth- 
with resumed  his  much-loved  employment  of  addressing 
liis  parishioners  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  on  the  things 
which  belonged  to  their  everlasting  peace.  On  that  Sabbath 
he  discoursed  on  a  theme  at  all  times  seasonable  and  fitted 
to  excite  deep  and  solemn  thought,  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
choosing  for  his  text,  Rev.  xx.  11,  "  And  I  saw  a  great  white 
throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth 
and  heaven  fled  away."  On  that  topic,  the  sermon,  which 
is  the  first  in  the  printed  collection  of  his  sermons,  contains 
many  passages  of  much  solemnity,  pathos,  and  eloquence; 
and,  delivered  in  his  powerful  manner,  must  have  made  a 
thrilling  impression  on  his  audienca  Without  stopping  to 
attend  to  any  of  these  passages,  I  shall  simply  quote  a  few 

^  Calderwood,  vi.  286. 

2  Petrie's  History  of  the  Catholic  Church,  pp.  571,  572. 

^  Calderwood,  vi.  287.  In  the  Treasurer's  Book,  under  the  date  of 
July,  1606,  there  occurs  the  following  entry :  —  "To  Hobert  Elder, 
messenger,  passai^d  of  Edinburgh  with  letters  to  the  market  crosses  of 
Inverness,  Nairn,  Elgin,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  Forfar,  Cupar 
in  Fife,  to  denounce  thereat"  [the  names  of  seventeen  ministers  follow] 
"our  sovereign  lord's  rebels,  £16    0    0." 

^  Session  Book  of  Ayr,  Select  Biographies,  i.  50. 
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sentences  towards  the  close,  relating  to  the  business  of  the 
meeting  from  which  he  had  just  returned.  "  O  God !  full  of 
mercy  and  goodiiess,  and  of  fatherly  care  and  providence, 
never  a  greater  providence  found  I  in  my  life-time  than  in 
this  my  last  journey.  I  thank  my  God  for  it;  and  here  I 
avow,  if  this  blood  of  mine  should  go  for  it,  it  was  acceptable 
service  to  God  we  did  that  day.  I  know  there  were  many 
among  you  that  sent  up  your  prayers  to  God  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  liberty.  I  am  sure  the  Lord  heard  you.  In 
every  step  I  took  I  felt  that  the  Lord  was  with  me,  and  con- 
firmed me  in  believing  that  all  was  well  and  acceptable  to 
Him.  I  never  found  sweeter  providence  since  I  was  bom. 
.  .  ,  .  Let  the  King,  princes,  and  nobles  of  the  land, 
think  of  us  what  they  will,  I  know  who  has  approved  of  us ; 
for  it  is  that  the  gospel  may  flow  through  the  whole  land, 
and  that  the  net  of  Christ  may  be  spread  over  all,  that  if 
possible  we  may  fang  [catch]  a  world  into  it,  that  they  may 
not  perish,  it  is  that  which  we  seek."^ 

On  the  Sabbath  following,  which  was  the  21st  of  the  same 
month,  he  delivered  another  discooirse  on  the  same  awful 
subject  from  E>ev.  xx.  12,  ^^I  saw  the  dead,  both  small  and 
great,  stand  before  God,"  (fee.  In  this  sermon  he  repeatedly 
refers  to  an  impression  resting  on  his  mind  that  his  services 
in  Ayr  would  be  of  short  duration.  "  Brethren,"  said  he, 
"  prepare  all  of  you  for  this  day  of  account.  I  beseech  you  all 
to  prepare,  masters  and  servants,  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
young,  great  and  small,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  you.  I 
beseech  you  to  think  of  standing  with  your  naked  consciences 
before  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God.  I  would  speak  to  you  as 
if  I  were  never  to  see  your  faces  again;  and  I  take  the  Lord 
to  record  that  I  have  given  you  warning,  according  to  the 
measure  of  light  which  has  been  given  me,  and  that  I  am 
not  guilty  of  any  of  your  bloods.  .  .  .  Because  we  can- 
not tell  how  long  our  time  will  last  together,  ajid  because 
1  Welsh's  Sermona,  Ediaburgh,  1744,  p.  17. 
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the  devil  rages,  for  he  envies  our  estate,  I  beseech  you,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  every  one  of  you  would 
repent."^ 

It  has  been  supposed  that  he  spoke  thus,  as  being  endowed 
with  a  certain  gift  of  prbphecy;  but  such  a  supposition  is 
quite  gratuitous,  for  by  this  time,  he  must  have  heard  that 
Mr  John  Forbes,  and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Aberdeen  Assembly,  had  already  been  denounced 
and  put  to  the  horn  by  the  Privy  Council,^  and  he  must  have 
judged  it  unlikely  that  he,  who  of  all  others  had  taken 
the  most  prominent  part  as  an  approver  of  its  proceedings, 
though  he  had  not  been  present,  could  long  enjoy  impunity. 
In  connection  with  this,  the  following  anecdote  was  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  is  recorded  first  by  Fleming  in  his 
"  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,"  and  copied  from  him  by  Craw- 
ford and  Xirkton: — He  had  risen  during  the  night,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  for  the  exercise  of  devotion,  and  had  re- 
tired to  an  adjoining  apartment,  where  his  pleadings  with 
Heaven  were  ardent  and  prolonged.     On  returning,  his  wife, 
who  apprehended  injury  to  his  health,  tenderly  chided  him 
for  his  long  absence.     He  apologised  by  informing  her  that 
he  had  been  deeply  agitated  by  reason  of  the  troubles  im- 
pending over  the  Church,  himself  and  her,  and  by  the  fear 
that  bis  work  at  Ayr  had  already  closed.     His  forebodings 
were  speedily  realised.     Ere  he  awoke  a  King^s  messenger 
had  arrived,  to  summon  him  to  appear  before  the  Privy 
Council  at  Edinburgh,  if  not  actually  to  carry  him  away  as 
a  prisoner.     This  was  on  the  23rd  of  the  month 

Hitherto  no  dwelling  in  Ayr  had  been  more  cheerful  than 
that  of  John  Welsh.  "  Alace !  brother,"  said  he,  in  afterwards 
writing  to  his  friend  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  "  everie  ane 
knowes  not  what  [comforts]  ance  I  injoyit.  Baith  public 
and  privat,  by  day  and  by  night,  my  heart  meltis  in  the 
remembrance  of  theme,  and  with  sorrow  and  dolor,  rjrvand 

1  Welsh's  Sermons,  Sermon  ii.  ^  Forbes's  Eeoords,  p,  402. 
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[rending]  the  sowl,  and  percing  the  very  intraillis  and  lungis, 
do  I  now  think  of  theme.  O  that  my  head  were  fiill  of  wat- 
ter!^  .  .  .  Weiping  myght  have  bene  in  the  evening, 
but  joy  was  ever  in  the  morning.** ^  How  changed  the  con- 
dition of  his  &mily,  when,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  he 
was  dragged  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  when  "the 
light,"  not  of  his  family  only,  but  of  his  congregation,  and  *'  of 
his  age,"  was  extinguished  in  Scotland !  One  cannot  but 
wish,  that  some  pen,  like  that  which  so  diligently  took 
notes  of  his  sermons,  had  preserved  an  account  of  what 
passed  in  his  domestic  circle,  and  in  the  town,  when  it  came 
to  be  known  that  he  must  on  that  day  leave  for  the  me- 
tropolis. The  trial,  though  difficult  to  bear,  he  himself 
and  his  heroic  spouse  endured  with  Christian  magnanimity; 
but  there  must  have  been  many  heavy  hearts,  and  many 
weeping  eyes,  on  witnessing  a  scene  so  fitted  to  awaken  the 
deepest  emotions. 

Grievous  as  the  separation,  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected, 
was,  he  was  not  so  overwhelmed  as  to  be  unable  to  discharge 
those  professional  duties  which  he  was  accustomed  to  perform 
on  week-days.  When  the  hour  for  the  appointed  service 
arrived,  the  great  bell  of  the  church^  was  tolled  as  usual;  and 
he  obeyed  the  summons.  Brief  too  as  that  summons  was, 
the  parishioners  came  together  in  great  numbers.  They 
met,  not  in  the  building  which  the  magistrates  had  fitted  up 
for  devotional  purposes  on  week-days,  but  in  the  spacious 
parish  churcL  The  sermon  which  was  delivered,  as  appears 
from  the  imperfect  notes  of  it  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
is  very  remarkable,  not  so  much  for  its  eloquence  as  for 
being  eminently  practical — a  gi*eat  parting  effort  to  do  good. 

^  Tranfllation  of  Jer.  ix  1,  in  Greneva  Bible. 

2  Welsh  to  Boyd,  from  Bordeaux,  7th  May,  1607.     Wodrows  Life  of 
Boyd,  p.  300. 

2  Paterson's  Obit  Book  of  the  Church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  Ayr, 
p.  67. 
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The  subject  was  that  comfortable  but  searching  portion  of 
Scripture,  Rom.  viiL  1,  "  There  is  therefore  now  no  con- 
demnation to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  I  shall  content  myself 
with  quoting  the  following  sentences  near  the  close: — 

"  To  thee  who  art  in  Christ,  and  walkest  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  Spirit,  I  open  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven : 
but  to  thee  who  art  not  in  Christ,  but  in  the  flesh,  I  testify, 
that  as  long  as  thou  art  in  the  flesh,  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
closed  on  thee,  and  the  gates  of  hell  are  open  to  thee.  .  .  . 
I  will  judge  none  of  you.  I  would  have  you  to  judge  your- 
selves, that  ye  be  not  judged.  But  here  I  bear  you  witness, 
that  if  you  live  in  the  flesh,  and  die  in  the  flesh,  you  shall 
never  see  heaven.  And  that  you  may  not  nay,  in  that  Great 
Day,  that  you  wanted  warning,  here  I  take  heaven  and 
earth  to  record;  I  take  these  walls  and  pillars  of  stone  to 
record;  I  take  that  sun  that  shineth  yonder,  and  your  own 
consciences,  to  be  witnesses  betwixt  you  and  me,  that  I  have 
told  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  so  far  as  he  has  made 
known  to  me,  and  that  now  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  and 
lie  not,  when  I  tell  you,  that  if  thou  livest  and  diest  in  the 
flesh,  thou  shaJt  die  for  ever.  Here  I  take  you  witnesses  of 
this,  that  none  of  you  may  say  that  I  have  been  a  traitor  to 
your  souls,  that  I  told  you  not  your  danger,  while  I  was 
with  you:  for  why  should  I  be  guilty  of  any  of  your  bloods? 
Suppose  you  had  never  gotten  more  warning  than  this  one 
clay's  preaching,  I  take  heaven  and  earth  and  this  house  to 
be  witnesses  that  I  am  free  of  your  blood.  For  I  have' 
told  you,  that  if  you  be  not  in  Christ  before  you  depart 
tMs  life,  and  if  you  remain  in  yourselves,  in  nature  and 
ill  the  flesh,  you  shall  never  see  life,  but  shall  come  into 
condemnation.  .  .  .  Such  of  you  as  were  never  in 
^rist,  and  never  walked  after  the  Spirit,  I  beseech  you 
to  come  to  Jesus,  and  say.  Sweet  Lord,  give  me  a  drink  of 
^y  blood  to  quench  the  thirst  of  my  scorched  soul,  and 
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to  save  me  from  the  wrath  to  come;  give  me  a  fill  of  thy 
flesh,  that  I  die  not  eternally;  send  down  thy  Spirit  to 
lead  me  in  that  strait  and  narrow  way  which  leadeth  unto 
life;  turn  me,  Lord !  and  I  shall  be  turned;  convert  me, 
and  I  shall  be  converted.  Lord !  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst 
make  me  clean. 

"  As  for  you  who  are  in  Christ  already,  I  beseech  you  to 
be  thankful  to  God,  in  that  he  has  showed  thee  so  great 
mercy,  and  rejoice  in  that  free  grace  of  his  Son  Christ  Jesus, 
who  hath  bought  thee  from  sin  and  hell,  and  walk  worthy 
of  that  calling  of  his,  whereunto  thou  art  called;  abide  in 
him,  and  he  wiU  abide  in  thee;  and  study  daily  to  make  thy 
election  sure.  Use  all  the  means  of  his  worship  daily. 
Hear  the  Word  gladly,  meditate  on  it  day  and  night;  let 
the  words  of  God*s  grace  be  in  your  Ups,  watch  and  pray 
continually,  and  in  all  things  be  thankful;  for  this  is  the 
will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  towards  you. 

"And  last  of  all,  forget  not  the  poor  Church  of  God;  but 
thou  who  art  a  member  of  that  body,  I  beseech  thee  to  take 
care  for  the  rest  of  the  members  of  that  body.  Pray  for  it; 
for  1  crave  nothing  of  you  but  prayer,  and  we  have  no  other 
weapons  but  prayer.  Pray  that  the  Lord  would  arise,  and 
manifest  himself  from  heaven,  and  defend  his  poor  Church, 
and  overthrow  his  enemies.  I  say  no  more,  but  commend 
you  all  to  the  blessing  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom, 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  praise,  honour, 
and  glory,  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen." 

Having  descended  fi-om  the  pulpit,  Welsh  took  final  leave 
of  his  sorrowing  family.  The  congregation  thronged  the 
streets.  Nor  did  they  allow  their  "  weel  belovit  pastor  "  to 
travel  to  the  metropolis  alone.  Three  of  their  number 
mounted  their  horses  at  the  same  moment,  to  give  him  the 
comfort  of  their  presence  in  his  journey,  William  M'Kerrel 
of  Hillhouse,  sheriff-clerk  of  Ayr,  James  Blair,  proprietor  of 
Middle  Auchindrane,  in  the  parish  of  Maybole,  and  George 
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Mason,  town  clerk  of  Ayr.  The  notes  of  his  last  sermon,  as 
well  as  the  notes  of  his  other  sermons,^  were  eagerly  read 
in  manuscript;  and  his  departure  was  talked  of  and  lamented 
as  a  severe  family  bereavement.  ^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  excerpt  from  the 
Session  Book  of  Ayr: — "  Session  penult.  [30th]  of  July, 
1605.  Ordanis  to  proclame  out  of  the  pulpit,  that  everie 
man  continew  peying  the  contributiouns  to  the  pure  [poor], 
until  the  minister  his  hame  coming."  Touching  memorial! 
The  minister  was  never  to  return.  The  people  of  Ayr  were 
to  hear  his  voice  no  more  in  that  pulpit  He  had  bidden 
them  a  last  farewell. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Welsh's  iiiPRisomuEKT  in  the  castle  of  BLACKNssa 

Welsh,  with  his  companions,  reached  Edinburgh  on  Thurs- 
day the  25th  of  July.  A  number  of  ministers,  who, 
Uke  liim^  were  about  to  be  proceeded  against  for  alleged 
disobedience  to  the  royal  authority  by  keeping  the  Aberdeen 
Assembly,  were  in  town  before  him.  They  had  met  early 
on  the  morning  of  that  day,  to  consider  what  steps  should  be 
taken  for  their  vindication  from  the  mendacious  imputations 
of  Straiten,  the  Sling's  commissioner,  on  the  supposed  truth 
of  which  alone  they  could  be  held  in  any  point  of  view  as 
culpable.  They  were  in  the  act  of  preparing  a  "  Supplica- 
tion" to  the  Privy  Council,  craving  that  an  opportunity 
loight  be  afforded  them  to  prove  that  these  imputations  were 
unfounded — ^that  Laureston*s  "  pretended  charge  and  execu- 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  XXIII. 

*  Ayr  Town  Council  Records,  27th  July,  1605.    Paterson's  Hiat!  of 
the  County  of  Ayr,  ii  369. 
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tion  **  were,  the  one  false,  and  the  other  forged — ^when  a  mes- 
senger from  the  Privy  Council,  which  was  then  also  sitting, 
entered  their  meeting,  with  a  command,  that  Mr  John 
Forbes  should  come  and  speak  with  the  CounciL  •  Forbes 
went,  and  on  being  asked  if  he  still  maintained  that  the 
meeting  of  the  ministers  at  Aberdeen  was  a  lawful  Assembly, 
he  at  once  answered,  '  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  judge 
of  that  action  in  which  he  himself  was  an  actor,  but  that, 
with  all  humility,  he  submitted  himself  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Assembly  to  the  judgment  of  the  next 
General  Assembly.* "  Upon  this,  without  further  accusation 
or  conviction,  he  was  commanded  to'  enter  in  ward  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  till  he  should  be  transported  to  Black- 
ness ;  and  he  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  guard,  and 
conveyed  to  the  Castle.^  In  such  breathless  haste  were  the 
Privy  Council  to  seize  and  incarcerate  Forbes,  without  any 
inquiry,  or  any  evidence  whatever  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  which  had  been  brought  against  him,  and  without 
having  served  him  with  a  regular  summons  to  appear  before 
them.  Forbes  had  come  to  Edinburgh  only  the  night  befora. 
Welsh  was  much  concerned  at  the  summary  imprisonment 
of  his  friend.  But  he  was  himself  soon  to  become  the  victim 
of  the  same  hard  treatment.  Whilst,  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  he  was  going  up  to  the  Castle,  accompanied  by 
several  of  his  brethren,  to  pay  ^  visit  of  sympathy  to  Forbes, 
a  summons  was  put  into  his  hands  by  a  messenger-at-a>rms, 
commanding  him  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council  next 
morning  at  seven  o'clock.  The  selection  of  that  hour  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  reminded  some  of  **  the  chief  priests 
and  elders,"  who  on  "  the  morning  took  counsel  against  Jesus 
to  put  him  to  death"  (Matt,  xxvii  1) ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  ministers,  to  avoid  the 
opposition  of  some  of  the  nobility  who,  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Council  at  the  ordinary  hour,  "  reasoned  honestly  for  the 

1  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  403,  404. 
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brethren  of  the  Assembly  of  Aberdeen,"  ^  but  who  were  not 
expected  to  be  present  at  that  early  hour.  Only  a  few 
court  Lords  and  some  court  ministers — "  a  mixture  in  judg- 
ment of  civil  affairs,  uncouth,  unaccustomed,  and  hitherto  in 
'this  land  neither  practised,  nor  heard  of  "^ — ^would  then  be 
present,  and  they  would  quietly  do  the  business  intended. 

In  obedience  to  the  summons,  Welsh  proceeded,  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  at  the  hour  appointed,  to  the 
palace,  to  appear  before  this  mongrel  tribunal.  As  he 
entered  the  Council  Chamber,  he  beheld  at  the  Council 
table,  not  only  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  state,  but  a 
number  of  his  former  brethren,  bishops,  actual  or  prospective, 
all  now  fledged  into  Privy  Councillors,  The  Councillors 
who  met  his  eye  were  John  Grahame,  third  Earl  of  Mon- 
trose;^ Alexander  Seton,  Chancellor;*  Lord  Balmerinoch, 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;^  John  Spotswood,  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  ;^  Sir  Alexander  Straiton,  of  Laureston  ;7 

1  Melville's  Diary,  p.  573.  2  Forbes's  Records,  p.  403. 

'  Montrose  was  appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer  in  1584,  and  Lord 
High  Chancelior  in  1598.  In  1604,  he  was  displaced  from  the  Chan- 
oeUorahip  to  make  way  for  the  elevation  of  Alexander  Seton  to  that 
dignity.     He  died  in  1608.— (Crawford's  Officers  of  State.) 

*  Seton  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  in  1604,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Dunfermline  in  March  1606. — (Brunton  and  Haig's  Senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice,  p.  202.)  He  was  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  in  which  he  continued  to  the  last.     He  died  in  1622. 

^  Sir  James  Elphinstone  was  created  Lord  B^merinoch  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1604,  and  made  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  March, 
1605.     He  died  in  1612.— (Ibid.,  p.  207.) 

^  John  Spotswood,  bom  in  1565,  and  eduoated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  succeeded  his  father,  of  the  same  name,  the  Superintendent, 
as  minister  of  Calder.  On  the  death  of  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
in  1603,  he  was  appointed  to  that  dignity;  and  at  the  same  time  was 
made  a  Privy  Councillor.  On  the  death  of  Gladstanes,  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  he  was  elevated  to  that  see,  and  thus  became  Primate  and 
Metropolitan  of  Scotland.  In  1635  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Scotland.     He  died  on  the  26th  of  November,  1639. 

7  Sir  Alexander  Straiton  of  Laureston,  knight,  in  Angus,  was  King's 
Commissioner  in  Church  aif  airs. 
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Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  King's  Advocate;^  and  along  with 
them  some  commissioners  of  the  Church.  These  commis- 
sioners are  not  named ;  but  if  they  were  the  same  that  sat  at 
the  Council  table  when  Forbes  was  committed  to  the  Castle 
on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day,  they  were  Mr  Patrick' 
Galloway,  minister  of  Perth,  afterwards  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  Mr  John  Hall,  minister  of  Edinburgh ;  Mr  James 
Nicolson,  minister  of  Meigle,  afterwards  bishop  of  Dunkeld ; 
Mr  Andrew  Lamb,  minister  of  Leith,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Brechin ;  and  Mr  James  Law,  minister  of  Kirkliston,  after- 
wards successively  bishop  of  Orkney,  and  archbishop  of 
Glasgow.  Thus  the  number  of  Churchmen  present  was  six ; 
while  the  number  of  laymen  was  only  five,  and  of  these 
Straiten,  who  was  the  accuser,  ought  not  to  have  sat  as  a 
judge. 2  From  a  tribunal  composed  of  such  men,  no  justice 
or  mercy  was  to  be  looked  for.      Not  one  of  the  noblemen 

^  Sir  Thorny  Hamilton  was  appointed  King^s  Advocate  in  January, 
1596.  He  was  made  Clerk  Register  in  1612  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
demitting  that  office,  became  Secretary  for  Scotland.  He  was  appointed 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  June,  1616.  He  was  then 
Lord  Binning,  and  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Haddington. 

2  The  Records  of  the  Privy  Council  about  this  period  are  sadly  muti- 
lated. When  part  of  a  volume  was  on  the  point  of  being  used  up  as 
waste  paper,  it  was  recovered  by  that  eminent  benefactor  to  our  national 
literature,  Mr  Laing,  who  afterwards  generously  presented  it  to  the 
proper  keeper,  the  Lord  Clerk  Register.  At  the  date,  26th  July, 
1605,  there  occurs  the  following  fragment : — 

"Sederunt — Montrose,  Chancellor,  President,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
Laureston,  Advocate,  unacunque  qu^msdam  (X)mmi8swnarii8. 

**  Anent  the  charge  given  to  Mr  Johnne  Welsche  ...  to  have 
compeirit  personallie  before  .  .  .  counsil  this  present  day  to  have 
answerit  to  sic  [things  as]  sould  have  been  demandit  of  him  touching 
.  .  .  assembly  halden  at  Aberdeen  in  this  instant  moneth  of  .  .  . 
and  what  has  been  his  behaviour  in  this  .  .  .  pain  of  rebellion  and 
putting  him  to  the  home  .  .  .  certification  to  him,  and  if  he  faillit 
simpliciter  to  put  him  thereto  like  as  at  mair  length  is  .  .  .in 
this  said  chairg,  which  being  callit  and  .  .  .  the  said  John 
Welsche  compeirand  personallie,  and  being  desirit  to  give"  .  .  . 
On  the  margin  is  "Maister  Johnne  Welsche  committit  to  warde." 
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and  gentlemen  at  the  Council  table  was  in  a  condition  to  act 
independently  or  impartially.  To  a  man  they  were  official 
and  salaried  persons,  to  whom  the  King's  favour  was  more 
or  less  a  consideration.  To  the  various  places  which  they 
filled  they  had  been  appointed  precisely  because  of  their 
unscrupulous  subserviency  to  a  master  who  was  absolute. 
To  thwart  him  was  tantamount  to  self-destruction;  and 
they  knew  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
a  verdict  finding  the  party  accused  to  be  guilty.  As  for  the 
churchmen  who  occupied  places  on  the  bench,  it  is  no  slan- 
der, but  matter  of  history,  to  assert,  that  they  gloried  in 
being  the  tools  and  minions  of  the  Sovereign.  We  have 
their  own  authority  for  affirming  that  they  regarded  the 
King  as  their  "earthly  Creator,"  and  themselves  as  "the 
breath  of  his  nostrils."  ^ 

When  Welsh  took  his  place  at  the  bar,  their  Lordships, 
in  terms  of  the  summons,  proposed  to  ask  him  upon  oath  to 
answer  all  sorts  of  questions  respecting  the  Aberdeen  Assem- 
bly, more  particularly,  whether  he  reckoned  that  meeting 
lawful  But  he  declined  to  answer  any  of  these  questions, 
upon  the  ground  that,  by  a  provision  of  the  law  as  it  then 
stood,  he  ought  to  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
questions  to  be  put  to  him,  the  law  forbidding  that  any  per- 
son should  be  compelled  to  give  his  oath  super  inquirendis.^ 
Although  strictly  competent  and  valid,  the  objection  was 
instantly  overruled,  and  the  innocent  objector  was  hurried 
off  to  prison,  which,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  was  not  within 
the  walls  of  the  Castle,  where  he  might  chance  to  meet  with 
Forbes,  but  within  the  Tolbooth,  or  common  jail.  He  re- 
mained there  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,^  when  he  and 

^  Archbishop  Gladstanes  to  the  King. — (Scot's  Apologetical  Narration, 
p.  237.)  From  the  same  to  the  same,  Sept.  11,  1609;  also  Archbishop 
Spotswood  to  the  King. —  (MS.  preserved  m  the  Advocates'  Library, 
M.  6,  9,  Nos.  66,  67.) 

'  Forbes's  Eecords,  p.  406. 

^  Scot's  Apolegetical  Narration,  p.  137. 
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• 

Forbes  were  conducted  by  the  King's  guard  to  Blackness 
Castle,  where  they  were  shut  up  in  separate  dungeons,  and 
no  person  but  the  constable  was  allowed  to  have  access  to 
them,  a  hardship  to  which  even  heathen  rulers  .did  not  sub- 
ject Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  25).  Thus  sum- 
marily, and  in  open  defiance  of  law  and  justice,  were  two  of 
the  ministers  who  were  concerned  in  the  Aberdeen  Assem- 
bly made  to  feel  the  resentment  of  the  government.  The 
reason  why  the  vengeance  of  the  government  fell  upon  them 
in  the  first  instance  was,  no  doubt,  the  one  assigned  by 
Spotswood,  who  ought  to  have  known  this  well,  since  he  was 
one  of  their  judges,  namely,  that  they  were  "the  chief 
leaders  of  this  stir.'*^  On  this  point  Forbes  entirely  agrees 
with  the  Archbishop,  observing  that  in  the  judgment  of  all, 
he  and  his  companion  in  adversity  were  first  seized,  because 
they  were  known  to  have  been  "  particidarly  disliked  by  the 
councillors  and  commissioners,''  who  accounted  them  ^^  the 
most  forward"  in  opposing  the  course  of  conformity,  al- 
though, as  he  remarks,  with  becoming  modesty,  "  experience 
thereafter  did  teach  them,  that  there  was  no  less  sincerity, 
courage,  and  constant  resolution  in  tiie  rest  of  the  brethren, 
against  their  corruption  and  wickedness,  and  for  the  truth, 
than  in  those  two  whom  they  so  much  feared." 2"  He  fai'- 
ther  says,  "  It  was  concluded  as  a  thing  most  necessary  for 
the  peaceable  performing  of  the  foresaid  wicked  purpose 
touching  the  government  of  the  Kirk,  to  put  some  of  them 
out  of  the  way,  specially  Mr  John  Forbes  and  Mr  John 
Welsh,  of  whom  there  was  no  hope  that  ever  they  should  be 
moved  to  condescend  [to]  or,  in  silence  to  tolerate  such 
iniquity."^  But  there  were  other  reasons  as  regarded 
Welsh,  which  that  prelate  does  not  care  to  mention,  to 
wit,  his  imcommon  weight  of  character;  his  popular  elo- 
quence, which  he  had  used  with  great  effect  in  opposition  to 

1  Spotswood,  p.  481.  2  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  405,  418. 

3  ibia.,  pp.  406,  418. 
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I     the'  Episcopal  iimovations;  and  the  large  space  which  he 
filled  in  the  affections  of  the  peopla 

Intelligence  of  "Welsh's  imprisonment  reached  Ayr  early  on 
the  day  following.  As  that  town  is  seventy-five  miles  distant 
from  Edinburgh,  the  news  must  have  been  carried  thither 
by  a  special  messenger,  and  by  relays  of  horses,  if  not  of 
riders.  This  may  well  be  considered  as  "a  great  fjEW^/' 
in  attestation  of  the  warm  interest  with  which  his  parish- 
ioners regarded  him,  and  which  they  further  evinced  by 
holding  on  the  same  day  a  public  meeting,  presided  over  by 
the  Provost,  at  which  they  appointed  a  gentleman  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood,  John  Lockhart  of  Boghall,  to  proceed 
with  all  despatch  to  Edinburgh,  upon  the  town*s  charges,  and 
joining  with  other  three  of  their  principal  men,  who  were 
already  in  that  city,  to  act  as  a  deputation  to  the  Privy 
Council,  for  the  purpose  of  entreating  that  their  minister 
might  be  set  at  liberty.  The  minute  of  the  Town  Council 
relating  to  this  appointment  is  as  follows : — 

"Die  xxvii  Julij  1605.  Being  convened  the  provost, 
bailies,  council,  and  community  of  Ayr,^  nominate,  con- 
clude, and  appoint  John  Lockhart,  feuar  of  Boghall,  to 
ride  forth  with  all  diligence  to  the  Secret  Council,  upon  the 
town's  charges,  to  intercede  for  the  relief  and  liberty  of  Mr 
John  Welsh,  minister  and  pastor  of  this  burgh,  at  the 
Secret  Council's  hands,  who  is  now  warded  in  the  Blackness, 
and  that  upon  such  conditions  as  the  council  shall  please 
agree  unto  for  his  entry  again;  and  ordain  him,  with  Ceorge 
Mason  bailie,  "William  M'Kerrow  of  HiUhouse,  and  James 

^  The  provost  was  Adam  Stewart,  and  the  other  members  of  Council 
present  were  "  Thomas  Mirrie,  dean  of  guild,  John  Knight,  treasurer, 
David  Fergushill,  Alexander  Lockhart,  George  Cochrane,  John  Osbum, 
Peter  Cunningham,  George  Gibson,  Hew  Kennedy,  Alan  Osbum,  John 
Lockhart,  Duncan  M'Adam,  John  Cunningham  Walker,  John  Batie 
Smith,  James  Mitchell,  Hew  Nisbet,  James  Bannatyne,  John  Wallace 
elder,  John  Wallace  his  son,  Peter  Hamilton,  Thomas  Cunningham 
SHnneTy  Adam  Ritchie,  Alan  Gardiner.  Robert  Boyd." 

M 
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Blair,  who  are  presently  in  Edinburgh,  to  be  instructed  by 
commission  in  the  town's  name  to  the  effect  foresaid,  and 
whatever  the  said  commissioners  or  either  of  them  do^  and 
contracts  thereanent,  the  provost,  council  and  community 
of  the  said  burgh  of  Ayr  oblige  them  and  their  successors 
to  warrant  and  reUeve  them,  their  cautioners  to  be  found 
by  them,  their  heirs,  executors,  and  assignees  anent  the 
same."  ^ 

The  deputation  thus  appointed  to  intercede  in  behaK  of 
their  minister,  would,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  proceed 
to  Edinburgh.  But  of  the  measures  they  adopted  when 
there  to  obtain  access  to  the  Privy  Council,  in  furtherance 
of  .the  object  of  their  mission,  we  are  ignorant.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Privy  Council  were  not  in  a  mfood  to  listen  favour- 
ably to  the  petition  with  which  they  were  intrusted. 

John  Forbes,  who  was  committed  to  Blackness  Castle  as 
Welsh's  fellow-prisoner,  having  become  identified  with  him 
in  the  subsequent  public  transactions  which  it  is  our  task 
to  narrate,  their  history,  like  the  waters  of  two  rivers  which 
have  met  and  commingled,  becomes  for  a  time  almost  undis- 
tinguishable.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  to  present 
a  few  particulars  respecting  this  excellent  minister,  than 
whom  few  of  the  same  period  better  deserve  to  be  com- 
memorated. Though  not  equal  to  some  of  his  contempor- 
aries, such  as  the  Melvilles,  in  classical  and  general  learning, 
and  though  not  to  be  compared  with  Bruce  or  Welsh  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  Forbes  was  little  inferior  to  any  of  them  in 
natural  talents,  and  "not  a  whit"  behind  them  in  zeal, 
integrity,  courage,  constancy,  and  genuine  piety.  Like 
many  other  ministers,  who  adorned  the  earlier  era  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  he  belonged  by  birth  to  the  rank  of 
the  aristocracy.  He  was  the  third  son  of  William  Forbes  of 
Corse,  in  Aberdeenshire,  who  was  the  third  in  lineal  descent 
from  Patrick  Forbes,  the  third  son  of  James,  second  Lord 

1  Ayr  Town  Council  Records. 
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Forbes,  and  armour  bearer  to  King  James  III.  His  eldest 
brother  Patrick  differed  from  him  in  sentiment  so  widely 
that  he  accepted  a  bishopric  in  the  year  1618.  John,  who 
was  born  about  the  year  1570,  was  probably  educated  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen.  In  1594  he  became  minister  of 
Alford,  which  was  then  in  the  presbytery  of  Kincardine 
o'Neil,^  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen.  "  Into  that  remote  part 
of  the  country  the  light  of  the  Beformation  had  but  very  par- 
tially penetrated,  and  the  people  were  generally  sunk  in  the 
ignorance,  superstition,  idolatry,  and  moral  degradation  of 
Popery.  It  was  thinly  planted  with  presbyterian  ministers, 
and  they  met  with  much  opposition  and  discouragement, 
particularly  from  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  whose  whole  influence 
was  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  Popish  interest.  The  situa- 
tion in  which  Forbes  was  placed  was,  therefore,  difficult, 
requiring  much  fortitude,  prudence,  and  fidelity;  and  he 
gave  full  proof  that  in  none  of  these  qualities  was  he  defici- 
ent" ^  Forbes  was  first  brought  out  of  the  quietude  of  his 
parish  into  more  public  view  by  a  controversy  which  the 
Synods  of  Aberdeen  and  Murray  had  been  obliged  to  wage 
with  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  in  consequence  of  his  extreme 
addiction  to  the  Popish  religion,  and  of  the  undue  influence 
which  his  situation  as  a  landlord  enabled  him  to  wield  over 
his  numerous  vassals  in  favour  of  that  superstition.  These 
synods  had  instituted  ecclesiastical  proceedings  against 
Huntly,  and  laboured  to  counteract  his  influence;  but  being 
thwarted  by  the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  they  deputed  Forbes 
to  proceed  to  London  to  seek  redress  from  the  King,  who,  as 
usual,  made  fair  promises,  which  he  never  intended  to  fulfil. 
It  was  Forbes's  relation  to*  the  Aberdeen  Assembly,  of 
which  he  was  moderator,  that  brought  him  into  close  con- 
nection with  Welsh  as  his  "  brother  and  companion  in  tribu- 

^  Books  of  Assignations  for  that  year. 

*  life  of  Forbes  prefixed  to  his  Records,  printed  for  the  Wodrow 
Sodety,  p.  xxxv. 
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lation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ," 
(Rev.  i.  9). 

The  Castle  of  Blackness,  in  which  Welsh  was  incarcerated 
as  a  state  prisoner  for  many  months,  stands  on  a  rock  pro- 
jecting into  the  southern  shore  of  the  Forth,  near  the  village 
of  Blackness,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Car- 
riden,  and  is  four  miles  north-east  of  Linlithgow.  Its  great 
antiquity — ^for  it  goes  so  far  back  that  it  is  not  yet  known 
when  or  by  whom  it  was  built;  its  curious  architecture, 
which  belongs  to  the  age  of  bows  and  arrows;  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  feudal,  commercial,  political,  and  especially 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  country,  invests  it  with  pecu- 
liar interest.  Viewed  fix)m  the  sea,  it  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  hulk  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  suggests  the  idea 
of  one  dismantled  and  stranded;  a  configuration  which  pro- 
bably refers  its  erection  to  a  date  when  Blackness  was  a 
busy  haven  of  ships,  serving  the  same  purpose  to  Linlithgow, 
when  it  was  a  comparatively  thriving  town,  that  Leith  now 
does  to  Edinburgh.^  During  the  reign  of  James  VL,  it 
was  the  principal  state  prison  in  Scotland;  and  within  its 
gloomy  walls  many  eminent  persons,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
were  immured. 

The  cell,  or  cells,  in  which  Welsh  was  imprisoned — for  he 
was  not  always  confined  in  the  same  cell — it  is  impossible 
now  to  identify,  if,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  not  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  alterations  which  the  castle  has  undergone 
since  his  time.  But  several  of  the  old  dungeons  still  exist. 
One  of  them  is  still  shown  to  visitors  as  that  in  which, 
according  to  tradition,  Welsh  was  confined.  It  is  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  the  western  side  of  the  castle.  You  enter 
it  by  a  chamber  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  rock  on  the  out- 

^  Those  desirous  of  obtaining  fuller  information  concerning  this  ancient 
fortress  and  the  locality,  will  find  it  in  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  Historical 
Inquiry  ;  and  in  a  well  written  article  on  "Carriden,"  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Fleming,  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  ii.  66. 
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side,  and  are  let  down  by  a  ladder  through  a  hole  in  the 
wooden  floor.  On  entering,  you  feel  that  the  floor  is  a 
shelving  rock,  on  which,  by  reason  of  sharp-pointed  irregu- 
larities, you  cannot  stand,  or  walk,  or  sit,  without  pain. 
Its  only  aperture,  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  is  a  loop- 
hole, fourteen  inches  long,  and  four  broad,  the  scanty  rays 
enabling  you  to  read  or  write  where  they  strike  the  opposite 
wall,  but  being  too  feeble  to  dispel  the  prevailing  darkness. 
Its  outer  wall  is  washed  by  the  sea  at  high  water,  and  it  has 
no  fire-place.^  It  is  fitted  to  be  the  den  of  wild  beasts,  but 
not  the  abode  of  any  human  being,  still  less  of  persons  accus- 
tomed to  the  comforts  of  civilised  and  polished  life.  A 
friend  of  the  author's,  who  has  seen  the  Mammertine  prison 
at  Rome,  where  the  Christian  victims  of  Paganism  and 
the  Papacy  were  immured,  pronounces  the  latter  comfortable 
in  comparison.  There  is  littlQ  doubt  that,  in  former  times, 
prisoners  were  sometimes  cast  into  this  dungeon,  though 
it  is  certain  that  they  could  not  live  in  it  for  any  length 
of  time.  Bad  as  Welsh's  persecutors  were,  we  hesitate  to 
admit,  without  more  satisfactory  evidence  than  that  of  mere 
tradition,  that  they  exhibited  such  extreme  barbarity  as  to 
consign  him  to  this  horrible  place.  Had  they  done  so, 
might  we  not  have  expected  that  he  and  his  friends  would 
have  exposed  their  inhumanity  by  particularly  describing  its 
horrors'? 

But  the  Castle  of  Blackness,  at  best,  was,  as  James  Mel- 
ville describes  it,  "a  fouU  hoU;"  and  a  "  dungeon ;"2  a  prison 
pre-eminently  wretched  when  compared  with  other  prisons, 
and  none  of  them  in  those  days  was  anything  else  than  a 

^  This  account  the  author  gives  from  personal  inspection.  The  con- 
nection of  Welsh  with  the  Castle  of  Blackness  induced  him  to  visit  it  ; 
on  which  occasion — a  beautiful  summer  day — ^he  was  accompanied  by 
the  Re7.  Messrs  Parlane  of  Tranent  and  Dobie  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr 
Struthers,  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

2  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  143,  617. 
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miserable  hole.  Welsh  and  his  fellow-captives  experienced 
many  of  the  horrors  endured  by  prisoners  consigned  to  the 
cells  of  the  French  Bastille,  and  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
And  if  we  melt  and  kindle  when  we  read  of  these  dungeons, 
our  compassion  for  the  captives  and  our  indignation  at  the 
oppressor  ought  certainly  not  to  be  less  when  the  scene  is 
the  banks  of  the  Forth,  instead  Of  those  of  the  Seine  and  tilie 
Tiber,  and  when  the  majority  of  the  parties  chargeable  with 
such  inhumanity  are  not  uninstructed  heathens  or  Papists, 
but  professed  Protestants,  subscribers  to  and  swearers  of  the 
National  Covenant. 

The  Castle  of  Blackness,  like  the  Bass  Rock  and  Dunottar 
Castle,  which,  at  a  period  somewhat  later,  were  crowded  with 
confessors  for  the  same  cause,  may  be  viewed  bb  a  monument 
of  our  political  and  religious  thraldom  in  former  days;  and 
connected  as  these  places  are  with  the  sufferings  endured  by 
many  intrepid  and  patriotic  men,  in  their  arduous  struggles 
against  tyranny  and  oppression,  they  remind  us  of  the  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  them  for  the  religious 
and  the  civil  freedom  which  we  now  enjoy. 

Of  all  the  persons  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  casting  Welsh 
and  his  companions  into  the  dungeon  of  Blackness,  Spots- 
wood  was  reckoned  the  chief,  not  only  by  Welsh  himself,^  but 
by  persons  contemporary  or  nearly  so.^  He  was  certainly 
by  far  the  most  active  and  influential  member  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Scotland,  and  the  King's  most  influential  adviser  in 
Church  matters.  "  At  this  time,"  says  Wodrow,  **  he  was 
at  the  top  of  affairs,  I  may  say,  and  of  far  greater  interest 

1  Wekh's  Letter  to  Sir  William  Livingstone,  "from  Blackness, 
October  9,  1606." 

2  **In  the  1606  [1605],"  says  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  "he  [Archbishop 
Spotswood]  caused  imprison  five  or  six  of  the  ministry,  for  holding  a 
General  Assembly  at  Aberdeen." — (Staggering  State,  p.  21.)  Baillie 
represents  Spotswood  as  "  the  chief  instrument  of  the  ^acious  min- 
isters' oppression." — (Historical  Vindication,  &c.,  p.  65.) 
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and  activity  than  even  Gladstanes,  the  Primate."^  From 
letters  of  his  own,  still  preserved,  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence is  supplied  of  the  predominating  influence  he  exercised 
in  disposing  of  the  prisoners.  ^  But  all  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  proceedings  against  these  ministers,  must  share  in  the 
responsibility.  The  King  himself  must  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  transgressor,  he  was  the  spring  which  set  in  motion  all 
the  other  actors.^ 

Welsh,   when  before  the  Privy  Council  on  the   25th   of 

^  Quoted  in  Life  of  Forbes,  prefixed  to  Forbes'^  Records,  p.  Ivii. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  Ix. 

^  Ashamed  of  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  the  steadfast  adherents  of 
the  National  and  Presbyterian  Church  began,  about  this  time,  to  be  sub- 
jected by  the  abettors  of  Episcopacy,  some  modem  authors  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  aifect  to  deny  that  their  denomination  had  anything  to  do 
with  these  rigorous  proceedings.  One  of  these  authors,  for  example,  speak- 
ing of  Welsh  and  his  fellow-sufferers,  affirms  that  "  their  prosecution  was 
not  caused  by  the  Episcopal  Church." — (Lawson's  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotiand,  p.  279.)  What  this  writer  intends  by  this  assertion  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  At  that  period,  there  was  no  body  of  people  in  Scot- 
land who  either  bore  the  name  of  **  the  Episcopal  Church,"  or  who  had 
any  existence  apart  from  the  National  and  Presbyterian  Church ;  nor 
was  the  National  Church  of  Scotland  in  any  sense  or  degree  Episcopal, 
further  than  as  she  had  been  forced  to  become  such  by  the  innovations 
which  were  then  tyrannically  imposed  by  the  Sovereign,  and  the  junto 
of  Court  ministers  and  lawyers  who  promoted  his  favourite  measures. 
The  persons  by  whom  Welsh  and  his  companions  were  first  cast  into 
prison,  and  so  long  kept  in  it,  and  at  last  prosecuted,  unrighteously  con- 
victed and  banished  his  Majesty's  dominions,  were  the  heads  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Episcopacy ;  and  if  there  was  a  section  of  the  people — 
which  must  have  been  a  very  inconsiderable  one — who,  really  desiring 
to  see  Presbyterianism  and  liberty  overthrown,  and  Episcopacy  and 
arbitrary  power  substituted  in  their  place,  approved  and  sanctioned  the 
doings  of  their  principal  men  in  their  intolerant  proceedings,  they  must 
be  held  responsible  for  them.  I  shall  only  add  that,  whatever  senti- 
ments persons  may  adopt  upon  the  subject  of  Church  government, 
it  affords  matter  for  congratulation  that  there  exists  not  at  this  moment 
in  this  country  any  party  of  professed  Protestants  disposed  to  vindicate 
^l^e  gross  intolerance  which  persecuted  Welsh  and  his  brethren. 
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July,  had  refused,  as  we  have  seen,  to  answer  any  of  the 
questions  put  to  him  in  reference  to  the  Aberdeen  Assembly, 
upon  the  purely  technical  ground,  that  he  had  not  been  pre- 
viously furnished,  as  the  law  required,  with  a  copy  of  these 
questions.  But  on  reconsidering  the  matter,  he  forwarded  a 
communication  to  the  Council,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  willing 
to  answer  upon  oath  to  any  of  '*  the  points  contained  in  his 
summons."^  This  he  did,  probably  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  his  prosecutors  to  say  that  he  was  unable  to  defend 
what  he  had  before  approved,  or  a&aid  to  express  his  senti- 
ments in  their  presence,  and  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  himself  from  the  groundless  imputations 
under  which  he  was  lying.  He  was,  accordingly,  again 
brought  before  the  council  at  Edinbui^h,  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  for  examination.  What  passed  on  the  occasion  has 
.not  been  recorded. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that,  in  order  to  give  an  ade- 
quate account  of  Welsh  during  his  imprisonment,  it  is 
necessary  to  include  in  our  narrative  the  story  of  his  com- 
panions  in  adyersity,  and  also  sundry  fiwrts,  belonging 
to  the  history  of  the  period,  which,  although  they  may 
seem  unimportant,  are  of  signal  use  in  bringing  out  his 
real  character,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  other  chief 
actors. 

On  the  same  2nd  of  August,  other  four  ministers,  who  had 
represented  the  Presbyteries  of  St  Andrews  and  Cupar  at 
the  Aberdeen  Assembly,  were  brought  before  the  bar  of  the 
Privy  Council.     These  ministers  were  Robert  Durie,^  nun- 

^  Forbes's  Beoords,  p.  406. 

^  Robert*  Durie,  who  was,  it  would  seem,  son  of  the  celebrated  John 
Durie  of  Montrose,  (who  died  in  1600),  succeeded  James  Melville,  his 
brother-in-law,  in  the  parish  of  Anstruther  Wester,  in  1588,  and  was 
a  near  neighbour  and  intimate  friend  of  that  distinguished  minister, 
who  had  now  gone  to  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Kilrenny.  For  some 
facts  concerning  Durie,  see  M'Crie*s  Melville,  ii.  177. 
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ister  of  Anstruther  "Wester ;  Andrew  Duncan,^  minister  of 
Crail ;  John  Sharp,^  minister  of  Kilmany ;  and  Alexander 
Strachan,^  minister  of  Creich.  All  the  four  were  examined 
each  apart  The  answers  of  each  corresponded  in  sub> 
stance  with  those  that  had  been  given  by  John  Forbes ; 
which  were  understood  as  amounting  to  an  avowal,  that  in 
holding  the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen  they  had  done  only  what 
was  lawful  and  right.  They  were  therefore  commanded  to 
enter  themselves  in  ward,  within  the  Castle  of  Blackness, 
within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  Welsh  was  sent 
back  to  his  old  quarters ;  and  the  number  of  the  ministers 
imprisoned  in  Blackness  Castle  for  the  same  cause  now 
amounted  to  six. 

Welsh  and  Forbes,  as  before  observed,  were  each  shut 
up  in  his  own  cell,  no  person  being  allowed  to  visit  them. 
Independently  of  the  external  privations  and  discomforts 
which  they  experienced  in  such  a  dungeon  as  that  of  Black- 
ness Castle,  there  was  thus  added  solitary  confinement, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  inflictions  that  can  fall  to  the  lot 
of  any  human  being. 

"  In  solitude 

Wh&t  happiness  ?     Who  can  enjoy  alone  ? 

Or,  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find  ?" 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  viii. 

Nevertheless,  in  the   case   of  Welsh,  and  the  captives   at 

'  Andrew  Duncan,  who  was  a  Regent  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  in  1580,  the  year  in  which  the  celebrated  Andrew  MelviUo 
was  installed  as  principal  of  the  New  College,  and  who,  from  being  a  keen 
opponent  of  Melville,  became  a  warm  and  steady  friend,  was  admitted 
minister  (rf  Crail,  in  September,  1597. — (Selections  from  Minutes  of  the 
Synod  of  Fife,  Abbotsford  Club,  1837.  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  ii.  259.) 

^  John  Sharp  became  minister  of  Kilmany  in  1601. — (Books  of 
Assignations  for  that  year. )  He  is  probably  the  same  person  who,  under 
the  name  of  "Johannes  Schairp,^'  graduated  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh 
in  1594.—  (Book  of  Laureations.) 

^  Alexander  Strachan  was  admitted  minister  of  Creich  in  1604. — 
(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  art.  Creich.) 
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Blackness  Castle,  it  was  far  from  being  intolerable.  In  three 
things  they  found  abundant  ground  of  rejoicing — ^in  the  tes- 
timony of  a  good  conscience;  in  the  lively  sympathy  of  numer- 
ous friends,  in  fact^  of  "  all  the  good  people  of  this  country;" 
and,  which  was  of  more  value  than  either,  in  the  sympa- 
thy and  presence  of  Him,  in  whose  service  and  for  whose 
sake,  as  they  judged,  they  were  subjected  to  these  hardships. 
One  of  their  number  has  recorded  "the  consolation  which 
they  enjoyed  from  God  through  their  fellowship  in  the  cross 
of  Christ."  And,  as  this  was  superlativehr  grateful  to  them- 
selves, so  it  must  have  yielded  satisfaction  to  their  friends  to 
whose  ears  it  came.^  Not  so,  however,  to  the  authors  of 
their  imprisonment.  The  Privy  Council,  on  hearing  that  what 
they  had  meant  for  a  prison  had  turned  out  to  be  a  palace, 
resolved  to  transfer  Forbes,  "Welsh,  and  Durie  to  Dumbarton 
Castle,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  still  more  rigorous  imprison- 
ment. They  issued  a  warrant  to  that  eifect.  But  from  some 
cause  or  other,  which  was  not  suffered  to  transpire,  this 
determination  was  not  put  into  execution. 

To  suppress  all  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  imprisoned 
ministers,  the  Privy  Council  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  the 
8th  of  August,  which,  had  it  been  fully  carried  into  effect, 
would  have  completely  answered  the  purpose  intended  •  By 
this  proclamation,  which  represents  the  obnoxious  ministers 
as  "  led  with  the  spirit  of  disobedience  and  contempt  of  all 
lawful  authority,"  all  synods,  presbyteries,  sessions,  and  min- 
isters are  prohibited  from  approving,  or  justifying  the  "  un- 
lawful Assembly  at  Aberdeen,*'  either  privately  or  publicly, 
in  their  meetings,  conferences,  or  sermons,  under  the  pain  of 
being  proceeded  against  as  equally  guilty  with  the  ministers 
who  had  held  it,  and  of  being  punished  with  all  rigour.  They 
had  shut  up  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court  for  years,  and 
they  might  as  Well  have  given  orders  at  once  to  close  the 
inferior  courts  also,  as  thus  to  deprive  them,  and  their  mem- 

^  Forbes'fl  Records,  p.  408. 
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bers  individually,  of  all  freedom  of  speech  and  action.  By 
the  same  proclamation,  also,  '^  all  noblemen,  barons,  and 
gentlemen,  magistrates,  and  all  othera,  our  lieges,  who  shall 
happen  to  be  present,  and  hear  any  minister  in  public  or 
private  conferences  and  speeches,  or  in  his  sermons,  to  ap- 
prove and  allow  the  said  unlawful  Assembly,  rail  or  utter 
any  speeches  against  our  royal  commandments,  or  proceedings 
of  our  Council,  for  punishing  and  suppressing  so  heinous 
enormities,"  are  commanded  to  "  make  report  thereof  to  our 
Council,  and  to  furnish  probation  to  the  effect  the  same  may 
be  condignly  punished,  as  they  will  answer  to  our  Council 
thereupon."  ^ 

But  this  proclamation  did  not  suppress  the  expression  of 
that  deep  and  general  sympathy  which  the  rigorous  treat- 
ment, especially  of  Welsh  and  Forbes,  excited.  Many  of 
their  brethren,  notwithstanding,  gave  utterance  to  their  feel- 
ings in .  their  prayers,  or  in  their  discourses  addressed  to 
their  congregations.  Henry  Blyth,  minister  of  the  Canon- 
gate,2  was  one  of  those  who  thus  publicly  expressed  their 
sentiments.  "  In  his  sermon,"  says  Forbes,  "  he  heavily  re- 
gretted the  hard  and  rigorous  entreating  of  Mr  John  Forbes 
and  Mr  John  Welsh,  at  their  first  entering  in  ward."  ^  For 
tHs  offence,  about  the  16th  of  August,  he  was  committed 
prisoner  to  Blackness  Castle.  And  when  his  affectionate 
congregation  petitioned  that  he  should  be  restored,  they  were 
told  that  he  could  be  liberated  only  on  condition  that  the 
bailies  and  council  of  the  Canongate  should  give  bond,  under 
the  penalty  of  2000  merks,  that  in  his  sermons  he  would  not 
repeat  the  offence ;  an  engagement  which  he  and  his  congre- 

1  Calderwood,  vi.  289. 

*  Blyth  was  admitted  minister  of  that  parish  on  the  6th  of  April,  1598. 
The  miiuBters  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  Mr  John  Brand,  Mr 
Robert  Bruce,  Mr  James  Balfour,  Mr  William  Watson,  reported  to  the 
Presbytery  "that  they  were  greatly  comforted  by  his  admission." — 
(llecords  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  9th  April,  1598.) 

*  Forbes's  Records,  p.  409. 
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gation  absolutely  refused  to  come  under.  Kor  was  he  set  at 
liberty  till  ten  weeks  after.  ^  The  imprisonment  of  Blyth 
did  not  frighten  other  ministers  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  divers 
parts  of  the  country,  from  using  the  same  liberty.  They 
"  rebuked  the  iniquity  both  of  councillors  and  pretended 
commissioners  of  the  Kirk,  in  committing  their  brethren,  the 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  prison,  they  being  neither 
charged,  called,  nor  convicted  for  any  crime.  "^  Mr  James 
Balfour,  and  Mr  Walter  Balcanquhal,  two  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh,  spoke  in  terms  to  that  effect,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  congregations.  The  Council  intended  to 
send  them  also  prisoners  to  Blackness  Castle ;  but,  afraid  of 
exciting  still  more  the  public  indignation  against  them, 
on  account  of  their  unjust  severity,  they  let  these  ministers 
alone. 

Earnest  applications  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners 
by  deputations  from  several  synods  and  presbyteries,  and 
also  by  certain  noblemen,  barons,  and  gentlemen.  "  A 
noble,  weU-affected  gentleman,"  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  thus  pleads  in  their  defence  : — "  My  Lord,  having 
the  occasion  to  meet  with  some  special  of  the  ministry,  im- 
mediately after  my  departure  from  your  Lordship,  I  found 
that  they  are  able  to  justify  their  doings  at  the  Assembly  at 
Aberdeen,  by  sufficient  warrant,  they  being  never  discharged, 
directly  nor  indirectly,  till  all  was  concluded;  and  fearing 
the  misconstructing  of  their  matters  and  meetings  by  the 
bishops,  behaved  themselves  in  such  sort,  that  they  meddled 
with  no  particulars  whatsoever,  only  elected  the  moderator, 
called  the  rolls,  and  continued  the  Assembly  till  another 
diet.  ...  If  your  Lordship  knew  their  credit  in  the 
country,  and  how  far  they  are  affectioned  to  the  King's 
Majesty's  obedience,  and  the  quietness  of  the  land,  together 
with  their  honest  and  sincere  meaning  in  simplicity  in  every 

1  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  420,  437.  2  jbid.,  p.  409. 
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« 

thing,  as  I  do,  your  Lordship  would  marvel  how  they  should 
be  so  misconstrued  as  they  are."^  As  might  have  been 
anticipated,  however,  the  answer  to  all  these  applications  was 
that  the  prisoners  could  find  no  favour  unless  they  should 
acknowledge  the  Aberdeen  Assembly  to  be  unlawful,  confess 
their  fault  in  holding  it,  and  by  their  own  judgment  and 
sentence,  condemn  and  annul  it.^ 

In  speaking  of  Welsh's  numerous  and  sympathising  friends, 

I  must  not  overlook  a  female  who  was  as  remarkable  for 

genius  and  worth  as  for  her  exalted  station.     I  refer  to 

Elizabeth  Melville,  Lady  Culross.     She  resided  at  the  place 

whence  she  derived  her  title — ^a  spot  beautiful  for  situation, 

and  favourable  to  the  Muses.     It  stands  on  a  lofty  bank, 

overhanging  the  northern  shore  of  the  Forth,  east  of  the 

point  where  that  river,  pent  up  before  within  a  narrow 

channel,  swells  into  a  wide  and  noble  estuary,  delightftil  to 

the  beholder  from  its  expanse  of  quiet  waters,  from  the  white 

sails,  the  symbol  of  commerce  and  of  civilization,  that  enliven 

it,  and  from  the  picturesque  country  beyond,  studded,  among 

other  objects  of  interest,  with  the  grey  old  fortress  of  which 

Welsh  was  an  inmate,  and  which  now  drew  towards  it  the 

attention  of  this  lady  and  of  aU  Scotland.     Day  by  day  in 

clear  weather   she   might   descry  this  fortress  ;    but  never 

before   had   she    beheld  it  so  wistfully  as  now,  while  she 

mused  on  the  worth  and  patriotism  of  its  suffering  prisoner. 

Neither  she  nor  any  one  else  might  visit  him  in  person.     It 

was  doubtful  whether  she  might  be  allowed  to  express  her 

goodwill  by  letter  ;  but  this  she  resolved  to  attempt.     She 

addressed  to  him  the  following  epistle  in  verse  : — 

"  My  dear  brother,  with  courage  bear  the  Cross  ; 
Joy  shall  be  joined  with  all  thy  sorrows  here  ; 
High  is  thy  hope  ;  disdain  this  earthly  dross  ; 
Once  [soon]  shall  you  see  the  wished  day  appear. 

1  MelvQle's  Diary,  p.  679  2  Forbes's  Records,  p.  408. 
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**  Now  it  is  dark,  the  sky  cannot  be  clear. 
After  the  clouds,  it  shall  be  calm  anon  ; 
Wait  on  His  will,  whose  blood  hath  bought  thee  dear  ; 
Extol  His  name  though  outward  joys  be  gone. 

''  Look  to  the  Lord,  thou  art  not  left  alone  ; 

Since  He  is  thine,  what  pleasure  canst  thou  take  ? 
He  is  at  hand,  and  hears  thy  every  groan  ; 
End  out  thy  fight,  and  suffer  for  his  sake. 

**  A  sight  most  bright  thy  soul  shall  shortly  see, 
When  store  of  gloir  thy  rich  reward  shall  be."  ^ 

This  effusion  has  certainly  no  great  claim  to  literary  or 
poetical  merit.  But,  were  it  ever  so  inferior  in  that  point 
of  view,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  sympathetic  and 
Christian  sentiments  which  it  breathes — sentiments  which 
must  have  proved  as  refreshing  to  the  sufferer  as  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  the  thirsty  soul. 

The  maiden  name  of  the  lady  who  thus  sought  to  assuage 
Welsh's  sorrows,  was  Elizabeth  Melville.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Melville  of  Halhill,  in  Fife,  a  distin- 
guished diplomatist  and  statesman,  who  had  been  ambassador 
from  the  Court  of  Queen  Mary  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  a  privy  councillor  to  King  James  VL,  and  who  is  the 
author  of  "  Memoirs  "  of  affairs  in  which  he  himself  was  an 
actor  during  these  reigns.  Her  father  was  a  pious  as  well 
as  an  accomplished  man.^  Her  husband,  who  was  James, 
eldest  son  of  Alexander  Colville,  commendator  of  Culross, 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Colville  of  Cul- 
rosa  She  was  known  as  a  woman  of  piety  and  poetical 
genius,  and  as  the  friend  of  ministers  who  "  witnessed 
against  the  hierarchy  of  prelates  in  this  Kirk."  To  her  a 
minister  of  this  class,  and  a  genuine  poet,  Alexander  Hume, 

^  Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  p.  82. 

'  Livingstone's  Memorable  Characteristics,  in  Select  Biographies,  i. 
345. 
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second  son  of  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwarth,  and  minister  of 
Lc^e,  dedicated,  in  1599,  his  "  Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs," 
a  work  which  was  then  much  read  in  this  country.^  In- 
heriting the  liteiury  taste,  as  well  as  the  piety  of  her  father, 
she  published,  a  short  time  before  she  wrote  her  sonnet  to 
Welsh,  a  poem  entitled  "The  Godly  Dream;*'  a  production 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  estabUshes  her 
claim  to  poetical  genius  of  no  common  order,  and  which 
was  long  highly  popular  in  Scotland,  as  is  testified  by  the 
numerous  editions  through  which  it  passed.  ^ 

^  Wodrow  Society  Miscellany,  p.  568. 

^  Of  this  poem  not  less  than  eleven  editions  have  appeared.     The  first 
was  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Robert  Charteris  in  1603.     The  second, 
which  is  without  date,  also  issued  from  the  press  of  Charteris.     Both 
these  editions  are  in  4to,  and  are  printed  in  black  letter.     A  third 
edition  was  printed  by  Charteris  in  1606,  4to ;  and  a  fourth  at  Edin- 
burgh by  A.  Hart,  in  1620,  8yo.     A  fifth  was  printed  at  Aberdeen  in 
1644,  8vo,  having  the  following  title : — **  A  Godly  Dream,  by  Elizabeth 
Melville,  Lady  Culross  Younger.     At  the  request  of  a  Special  Friend. 
Matthew  vii.  13,  and  Luke  xiii.  24.     Enter  in  a  straight  gate,  etc. 
Aberdeen,  imprinted  by  Raban,  Laird  of  Letters,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop  at  the  End  of  the  Broad  Gate,  1644." — (Beloe's  Anecdotes  of 
Literature,  ii.  96-98.)      "There  are  two  circumstances,"  says  Beloe, 
"not  a  little  remarkable,  of  this  publication.     It  was,  as  my  friend,  Mr 
Chalmers  [author  of  "  Caledonia  "]  informs  me,  the  first  book  printed  at 
Aberdeen;  and  perhaps  no  printer  or  publisher,  before  or  since,  has 
assumed  so  strange  and  singular  a  title  as  Mr  Raban,  who  scruples  not 
to  style  himself  Laibd  op  Letters.      The  poem  haa  been  reprinted  by 
Pinkerton.     Pinkerton  says  the  authoress  was  not  the  mother  of  Colville 
the  poet.     Ritson  makes  it  clear  that  she  was  from  Douglas's  Peerage. 
To  pass  over  the  dates  of  the  other  editions,  the  10th  was  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1737,  12mo ;  and  the  11th  and  latest,  is  a  reprint  in  Mr 
Laing's  Early  Metrical  Tales,  Edinburgh,^1826,  8vo.— (Dr  Irving's  His- 
tory of  Scottish  Poetry,  pp.  482,  483.)     This  poem  is  referred  to  by  Dr 
Armstrong,  author  of  the  *'  Art  of  Preserving  Health,"  as  a  composition 
which  had  strongly  impressed  his  imagination.     "  Who  was  it,"  he  asks, 
"that  threw  out  those  dreadful  wild  expressions  of  distraction   and 
melancholy  in  Lady  Culross's  Dream  ?  an  old  composition,  now,  I  am 
iifraid,  lost,  perhaps  because  it  was  almost  too  terrible  for  the  ear.'' — 
(Armstrong's  Miscellanies,  ii.  254.) 
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I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  recording  that  at  this 
time  Robert  Bruce  of  Eonnaird,  that  "most  notable,  up- 
right, and  holy  servant  of  Christ,"  as  James  Melville^ 
describes  him,  who  had  been  banished  from  his  charge,  as 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  by  King  James  in  co- 
operation with  "  the  pretended  commissioners  of  the  Kirk," 
was  shut  up  in  a  low  vault  on  the  rocky  islet  of  Inchgarvie, 
opposite  Queensfeny,  four  miles  east  of  the  dungeon  oc- 
cupied by  his  friend  Welsh.  ^  He  had  not,  so  fax  as  appears, 
given  his  Majesty  any  offence  by  anything  he  had  said  or 
done  in  reference  to  the  Aberdeen  Assembly.  But  his  op- 
position to  Prelacy,  and  to  the  King's  arbitrary  interference 
with  the  free  action  of  the  Church,  was  well  known;  and 
the  King  could  never  forgive  him  for  refusing  publicly  to 
declare  his  belief  of  the  truth  of  his  Majesty's  version  of 
what  is  called  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy.  From  his  inflexi- 
ble integrity  and  independence  of  character,  and  from  the 
powerful  influence  he  wielded,  by  his  uncommon  gifts  as  a 
preacher,  and  by  his  Christian  worth,  which  made  him  a  great 
favourite  with  the  people,  it  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
King  and  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Church,  who  were  his 
instruments,  to  keep  Bruce  under  restraint.  He  was  shortly 
after  (18th  August)  banished  to  Inverness,  and  for  many 
years  was  persecuted,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  characters. 

At  this  time,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned, 
the  government  of  James  was  a  barefaced,  unblushing,  and 
unmitigated  despotism.  To  please  the  King,  and  to  gain  their 
own  ambitious  and  sordid  purposes,  the  faction  who  con- 
ducted the  government  scrupled  at  nothing;  they  disregarded 
and  trampled  under  foot  whatever  was  majestic  in  law, 
solenm  in  justice,  and  venerable  in  character. 

1  Melville's  Diary,  p.  409. 

2  Forbes's  Records,  p.  409.     Sir  Robert  Silbald's  History  of  Fife  and 
Kinross,  p.  40. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Welsh's  imprisonment  in  blackness  castle  continued,  and  his 
letter  to  sir  william  livingstone  of  kilsyth. 

The  answers  which  the  ministers  gave  to  the  Council  when 
interrogated  respecting  the  Aberdeen  Assembly  having  been 
sent  to  the  King,  his  Majesty  gave  directions  to  the  Council 
that  they  should  put  to  the  ministers  certain  questions — 
eighteen  in  number — all  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Ceneral 
Assemblies,  and  of  the  Aberdeen  Assembly  in  particular. 
The  object  was,  if  possible  to  entrap  them — ^to  get  them 
to  say  something  which  might  either  condemn  their  own  pro- 
ceedings, or  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  the  law. 
The  questions,  it  is  probable,  were  drawn  up  by  the  King 
liimself,  who  bestowed  more  attention  upon  Scottish  Church 
Courts  and  Scottish  ministers  than  he  was  accustomed  to 
bestow  on  a  meeting  of  the  English  Parliament.  Along 
vith  the  questions  he  sent  a  letter  the  object  of  which  was 
to  refute  the  ministers'  defence  of  the  Aberdeen  Assembly, 
and  to  prove  that  the  authority  of  their  meetings  flowed 
from  the  Prince,  that  is  to  say,  from  himself.^  It  was  his 
Majesty's  will  that  this  letter,  or  rather,  homily,  should  be 
read  in  all  the  churches  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
I*rivy  Council  of  Scotland,  therefore,  despatched  copies  of  it 
to  the  presbyteries,  "requiring  it  to  be  published  in  the 
pulpits,  as  a  truth  so  certain  and  so  solidly  set  down  that 
none  would  call  it  in  controversy."  But,  in  spite  of  this 
flattering  encomium  upon  the  letter,  which  bears  internal 
evidence  of  having  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Archbishop 
Spotswood,  the  presbyteries  regarded  the  letter  as  not  less 

1  Forbes's  Kecords,  p.  410. 
•  ^  N 
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below  "  the  dignity  of  the  Prince  than  subversive  of  their 
Christian  liberty,"  nor  would  they  allow  his  Majesty  to 
preach  them  down  in  their  own  pulpits.  They  prohibited 
the  letter  from  being  read  in  congregations,  and  some  of  their 
number  wrote  answers  to  it,  justifying  the  proceedings  of  the 
ministers,  and  pro^'ing  that  the  General  Assembly  derived 
its  authority  immediately  fix^m  Christ.^ 

On  Saturday  the  24th  of  August,  the  Privy  Council  sent 
a  copy  of  his  Majesty's  questions  to  the  prisoners  in  Black- 
ness Castle,  and  at  the  same  time  charged  them  to  appear 
before  the  Council  at  Perth,  on  the  27  th  of  that  month,  to 
answer  the  questions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Council,  who  were  evidently  very  desirous 
to  get  quit  of  a  business  which  brought  upon  them  much 
popular  odium,  thought  of  another  method  by  which  the 
prisoners  might  be  induced  to  make  some  concession.  On 
the  following  day,  which  was  Sabbath,  Bahnerinoch  des- 
patched Mr  Peter  Hewat,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
and  an  old  class-fellow  of  Welsh's,  and  James  Primrose, 
clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  Blackness  Castle,  with  autho- 
rity to  promise  to  them,  that  their  appearance  before  the 
Council  at  Perth  would  be  dispensed  with,  provided  they 
gave  such  discreet  answers  to  the  King's  questions  as  would 
satisfy  his  Majesty,  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  words,  provided 
they  would  yield  up  the  points  in  debate.  The  messengers 
waited  for  an  answer,  and  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
leave  their  cells,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  ona  But 
Welsh  and  his  fellow-captives  were  not  the  men  to  be  thus  en- 
snared. With  every  disposition  to  defer  to  his  Majesty,  and 
deeply  as  they  disliked  being  dragged  like  maleflEictors  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  before  the  bar  of  the 

^  James  Melville  wrote  **  An  Apology  for  the  prisoners  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  presently  in  the  Castle  of  Blackness,  September,  1605."  This 
masterly  defence  is  to  be  found  in  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  593-612  ;  and 
in  Calderwood's  Hiftory,  vi.  298-322. 
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Privy  Council,  now  in  one  place,  and  then  in  another,  they 
were  not  inclined  either  to  satisfy  the  King,  or  to  purchase  ex- 
emption from  personal  sufferings,  at  the  expense  of  deserting 
the  sacred  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked.  Their  answer, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  President,  begins  by  apolo- 
gising for  their  brevity  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance, 
on  the  ground  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  them  to 
prepare  it,  and  of  the  duties  proper  to  the  Sabbath  re- 
quiring them  to  be  otherwise  and  better  employed.  It  then 
exhibits  the  principles  by  which  they  had  been  actuated  in 
their  proceedings.  With  respect  to  their  Assembly,  they 
were  free  to  declare  that,  in  keeping  it,  they  had  been 
actuated  by  a  regard  to  the  word  of  God,  which  authorised 
such  meetings ;  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  which  much  de- 
pended on  the  freedom  to  hold  them;  the  solemn  engage- 
ments under  which  they  had  come  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  discipline  avouched  in  the  National  Covenant ;  and  the 
obedience  which  they  owed  to  their  brethren,  whose  repre- 
sentatives they  had  been.  They  had  meant  no  personal  dis- 
honour to  his  Majesty,  still  less  to  put  a  slight  on  his  autho- 
rity and  laws.  So  far  from  either,  they  were  only  "  afraid 
of  a  more  than  evident  irruption  upon  [invasion  of]  the 
lawful  liberties  of  God's  Church  and  established  order 
thereof,  according  to  Grod's  Word,  by  some  of  their  brethren 
intending  of  new  to  establish  that  abominable  hierarchy  of 
the  Romish  Antichrist,  long  since  confuted  by  the  word  of 
Grod,  abolished  by  the  laws,  and  abjured  in  the  foresaid  cove- 
nant." To  this  spirited  "  declaration  "  of  their  views,  they 
appended  brief  but  pointed  and  comprehensive  answers  to 
the  queries  propounded  by  his  Majesty.  As  this  letter  was 
anything  but  favourable  to  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Privy 
Coimcil,  which  was  in  fact  to  inveigle  them  into  a  recanta- 
tion, the  six  prisoners  were  carried  by  the  King's  guard  to 
Perth,  next  day,  Monday,  the  26th.  The  Council  met  there 
on  the  day  following,  after  a  sermon  by  Mr  William  Cowper, 
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"  in  great  evidence  of  the  Spirit,  against  the  corruption  intend- 
ed in  the  Kirk,  and  present  trouble  of  the  servants  of  Christ." 
At  the  Council  table,  besides  the  lay  lords,  sat  Spotswood 
and  others  who  were  bishops,  or  commissioners  for  the 
Church, — Mr  Andrew  Lamb,  Mr  James  Law,  Mr  Alexander 
Lindsay,  and  Mr  Alexander  Douglas.  The  ministers  were 
brought  in  and  examined  separately.  Forbes,  because  he  had 
been  Moderator  of  the  Aberdeen  Assembly,  was  called  to  the 
bar  first,  and  required  to  answer  his  Majesty's  inteiTogatories, 
one  by  one.  He  declined  to  answer  as  an  individual  or 
orally,  and  requested  that,  in  a  matter  which  was  common 
to  them  all,  they  might  be  allowed  jointly  to  give  their 
answers;  and  he  gave  in  a  paper  containing  the  answers 
previously  agreed  upon  by  him  and  his  brethren.  All  the 
rest,  in  like  manner,  declined  to  give  distinct  answers  to  the 
questions,  and  adhered  to  the  joint  written  answers  given  in 
by  Forbes.  The  narrative  which  Forbes  gives  of  what  took 
place  on  this  occasion  is  full  and  perspicuous,  and  no  candid 
|)erson  can  read  it  without  admiring  the  self-possession, 
dignity,  delicacy  and  faithfulness,  alike  to  their  God,  to  their 
Church,  and  also  to  their  King,  displayed  by  these  men. 

The  Council  not  having  gained  their  object  in  bringing 
them  to  Perth,  intimated  to  the  prisoners  that  they  must  be 
sent  back  to  Blackness  Castle.  Upon  this,  the  prisoners 
humbly  besought  their  Lordships  that  they  would  no  longer 
punish  them  by  imprisonment,  being  unconvicted  of  any 
crime,  but  that,  if  they  had  anything  to  lay  to  their  charge, 
they  would,  without  delay,  bring  them  to  trial,  or  allow 
them  to  return  to  their  congregations,  upon  giving  sufficient 
seciirity  to  make  their  appearance  when  required.  This 
petition  was  peremptorily  rejected.  They  then  prayed  that 
they  might  have  liberty  for  fifteen  days  to  provide  for  their 
continued  imprisonment  such  things  as  were  necessary,  from 
the  want  of  which  they  had  all  sufiered  much,  but  none  of 
them  so  much  as  Welsh  and  Forbes,  in  consequence  of  the 
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greater  distance  of  their  homes,  and  of  the  suddenness  of 
their  arrest,  and  of  the  greater  severity  of  their  imprisonment. 
This  request  was  also  denied.  They  further  prayed  that  they 
might  be  permitted,  for  the  space  of  only  fonr  or  five  days,  to 
refresh  their  bodies,  which  a  long  imprisonment  had  greatly 
weakened.  But  even  this  small  indulgence  was  refused. 
Before  their  departure  from  Perth,  Forbes,  in  name  of  the  rest, 
dealt  with  Balmerinoch  the  President,  that  licence  might  W 
granted  them  to  send  to  the  King  a  person  of  their  own 
selection,  who,  by  a  true  declaration  of  their  proceedings, 
might  make  their  innocence  manifest.  "  Such  a  licence," 
said  the  President,  is  "  unnecessary;  for  I  am  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  London,  and  I  will,  if  you  please,  carry  whatever 
communication  you  shall  send,  faithfully  deliver  it,  and 
bring  back  his  Majesty's  answer."  "This  he  did,"  says 
Forbes,  "because  the  Council  had  resolved  to  close  up 
all  ways,  that  nothing  should  come  to  his  Majesty's  ears 
touching  the  said  ministers'  proceedings  but  by  the  Council's 
report."^ 

Welsh  and  his  companions  were  carried  back  to  Blackness 
Castle  on  the  29th  of  August.  Being  denied  by  the  Privy 
Council  all  redress,  or  alleviation  of  their  sufierings,  and  all 
access  to  the  throne  except  through  the  medium  of  their 
persecutors,  they  immediately  prepared  "  an  Apology  "  to  be 
presented  to  the  King  by  the  hands  of  the  President.  In 
this  Apology,  which  is  dated  "  from  Blackness  the  2nd  of 
September,  1605,"  they  first  give  a  lucid  and  comprehensive 
recital  of  what  had  passed  in  the  kingdom  in  regai-d  to 
Church  matters  since  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  Holyrood-House  in  1602,  noting  particularly  the  repeated 
prorogations  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  earnest  yet 
fruitless  eflbrts  made  by  the  Church  to  obtain  regular  meet- 
ings of  that  court.  They  next  minutely  relate  all  that  had 
been  done  at  the  Aberdeen  Assembly,  and  vindicate  them- 

^  Forbes's  Records,  p.  416. 
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selves  from  the  unjust  calumnies  by  which  they  had  been 
loaded     After  drawing  a  touching  picture  of  the  deplorable 
condition  to  which  they  themselves,  their  families,  their  con- 
gregations, and  the  public  generally  in  the  localities  where 
they   had  laboured,   were  reduced  by  their  imprisonment, 
they  add,  "  Wherefore  we,  in  all  himible  reverence,  beseech 
your  most  gracious  Majesty,  as  the  Lord's  lieutenant  here  on 
earth,  who  has  received  power  and  authority  fix)m  him  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  good,  and  punishment  of  the  evil, 
that  not  only   our   persons,  but  also    our  cause,    may  be 
favourably  regarded,  which  is  not  ours,  but  Jesus  Christ's, 
to  wit,  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  our  Assembly,  whereof 
the  General  has  been  the  sinew,  band  and  strength,  and  life 
of  all   the   rest."  ^      "  Comfort   our   hearts,  most    gracious 
Sovereign,"  they  say  in  conclusion,  "  not   only  by  our  own 
liberty,  but  also  by  giving  out  that  commandment,  that  was 
given  by  Artaxerxes  to  Ezra,  &c.,  that  every  one  who  is 
willing  may  go  and  serve  the  Lord  your   God,  in  all  the 
wonted  worship  and  ordinance  whereby  he  has  been  served  in 
this  your  Majesty's  land,  under  your  Highness's  government, 
with  such  a  blessing  to  your  Majesty's  kingdom  and  people, 
that  never  any  other  had  a  greater;  and  whatsoever  is  by 
the  commandment  of  the  God  of  heaven.     For  why  should 
He  be  wroth  with  the  realm  of  the  King  and  his  children."  ^ 
This  concluding  portion,  which  much  resembles  the  style 
and  strain  of  thought  in  some  parts  of  Welsh's  Dedicatory 
Epistle  of  his  work  against  Abbot  Brown  to  King  James, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  a  chief  hand  in  the 
preparation  of  this  Apology. 

Welsh's  protracted  imprisonment,  as  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived, sorely  tried  the  patience  of  his  afflicted  wife  and 
family.  Every  hardship  imposed  upon  him  was  a  hardship 
imposed  upon  her  and  them.  But  she  was  not  inferior  to 
him  in  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  he  suflfered. 

1  Calderwood,  vi.  330.  2  ibid.,  vi.  330-332. 
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Before  the  period  in  his  history  to  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived, probably  soon  after  his  imprisonment,  this  excellent 
woman,  leaving  her  children  and  desolate  home,  undertook 
a  joTimey  from  Ayr  to  Blackness  Castle  to  visit  him.  This 
feet  we  learn  from  the  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Ayr's  account 
book,  which  records  that  the  town  of  Ayr  gave  her  ten 
pounds  Scots  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  journey  to  Black- 
ness Castle.  Whether,  on  her  arrival  there,  she  was  admitted 
to  see  her  husband,  is  uncertain.  In  consequence  of  the 
act  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  forbade  any  person  to  have 
access  to  him,  she  could  not  be  admitted  without  a  special 
relaxation  of  that  act  in  her  favour ;  and  from  the  mutilated 
state  of  that  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council 
which  refers  to  this  period,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine from  that  source  whether  Blackness  Castle  was  then 
accessible  or  not  to  the  foot  of  friendship,  or  to  that  of 
natural  affection  and  connubial  love;  nor  are  we  supplied 
with  special  information  on  this  point  from  any  other 
authority. 

The  Privy  Council,  having  rendered  themselves  extremely 
unpopular  by  the  proceedings  which  we  have  narrated,  had 
recourse  to  various  expedients,  fitted,  as  they  imagined,  to 
allay  the  general  discontent.  As  an  impression  was  abroad 
that  the  meeting  of  a  free  General  Assembly  would  never 
again  be  permitted,  a  meeting  of  that  coiirt  was  appointed 
and  proclaimed  by  his  Majesty,  the  day  to  be  the  last  Tues- 
day of  July,  but  the  year  is  omitted,  an  omission  by  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  more  sagacious,  was  meant  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  meeting  ad  Grcecaa  CaXendas,  that  is  to  say,  to  a 
day  that  never  would  arrive.^  Again,  as  Popery  was  hateful 
to  the  most  enlightened  and  influential  part  of  the  kingdom, 
the  Privy  Council,  though  their  leading  members  were  pro- 
fessed Roman    Catholics,    began   to   affect  a  flaming   zeal 

1  Forbes's  EecordS;  p.  420.     Melville's  Diary,  p.  613.     Scot's  Apolo- 
getical  Narration,  p.  139.     Calderwood,  vi.  383. 
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against  Popery.     They  sent  down  to  all  the  presbyteries    sl 
letter,  by  the  King's  authority,  professing  great  zeal  and  affec- 
tion for  the  Protestant  cause,  and  their  full  resolution  to  put; 
into  execution  the  laws  against  Papists,  Jesuits,  and  semin- 
ary priests.^     The  letter  was,  at  the  same  time,  intended  to 
make  people  believe  that  the  imprisoned  ministers  must  be 
in  the  wrong,  when  a  government,  distinguished  by  such  fer- 
vent concern  for  the  Protestant  religion,  found  it  necessary  to 
punish  them.     The  Privy  Council,  besides,  issued  proclama- 
tions offering  large  rewards  to  whoever  should  apprehend 
and  deliver  up  to  justice  two  notable  emissaries  of  Popery, 
John  Hamilton,  uncle  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  Gilbert 
Brown,  ex-abbot  of  New- Abbey.     With  regard  to  Hamilton, 
the  royal  proclamation  was  not  intended  to  be  followed  by 
any  result.    Express  orders  were,  however,  given  to  the  Laird 
of  Cranstoun,  then  captain  of  the  guard  appointed  for  the 
borders,  to   apprehend   Brown.     The  ex-abbot  was  appre- 
hended accordingly  in  his  own  stronghold,  though  not  with- 
out a  struggle  with  the  country  people,^  showing  the  power- 
ful influence  which  Romanism  still  retained  over  the  popular 
mind   in  that   portion   of  the   kingdom.      On   the   1st  of 
October^  he  was  brought  by  Cranstoun  and  some  of  the 
guard  to  Blackness  Castle,  where,  for  a  short  time,  he  was  a 
fellow-prisoner  with  the  ministers.     Welsh  was  ignorant  of 
the  reasons  why  the  government  had  consigned  Brown  to 
that  dungeon;  but  he  could  conjecture  uhem.     That  traf- 
ficking priest,  he  might  say  to  himself,  who  has,  ever  since 
the   Reformation,  kept   in  ignorance   and   idolatry  almost 
the  whole  south-west  parts  of  Scotland,  and  has  been  con- 
tinually occupied  in  practising  against  the  Reformed  religion, 
has  been  engaged  in  some  of  his  old  projects,  and  the  govem- 

^  This  letter  is  in  Forbes's  Eecords,  p.  420. 

2  Calderwood,  vi.  295. 

3  Forbes's  Records,  p.  422.     Calderwood  says  *•  about  the  end  of 

August.'* 
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ment,  to  make  a  show  of  their  zeal  against  Popery,  as  a  set- 
off to  their  harsh  treatment  of  us,  have  sent  him  here.  This 
reasoning  exactly  corresponded  with  the  truth. 

During  the  time  that  Brown  was  incarcerated  with  them, 
the  imprisoned  ministers  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity 
of   holding    conferences   with   a  view  to    his    conversion; 
Welsh,  no  doubt,  beseeching  him,  as  before,  to  come  out  of 
Babylon,   but  with   no   better   success.      Brown,    however, 
remained   only  for  a  very  short  time  in  Blackness  Castle. 
After  a  durance  extending  over  two  days  only,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Edinburgh  Castle,  "  where,"  says  Melville,  "  he  was 
liberally  entertained,  at  the  King's  expense;     .     .     .     and, 
in  the  end,  having  all  his  goods  restored  to  him,  even  his 
idolatrous  relics,  agnus  deis,  &c.,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
permitted  to  embark  for  France.^     On  the  other  hand  "the 
ministers  were  detained  in  that  foul  house  and  dungeon  of 
Blackness,  upon  their  own  excessive  costs  and  expenses." 
"  Yea,'*  says  Welsh,  "  we  were  exhausted  with  extraordinary 
charges  in  the  time  of  our  imprisonment,  and  our  stipends  were 
taken  from  us,  and  we  had  no  ordinary  revenues  of  living.  "^ 
"  Barabbas,"  observes  Archibald   Simson,  in   relating  this 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  parties,  "  was  released, 
and  the  faithful  preachers  of  the  Word  of  God  were  retained 
ia  loathsome  dimgeons."^ 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Abbot  Brown  was  transferred 
from  the  Castle  of  Blackness  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  Privy 
Council  had  a  meeting  at  Perth,  which  they  found  to  be  a 
more  fitting  place  for  doing  business  than  Edinburgh,  where 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  617.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  Brown,  ac- 
cording to  Dempster,  died  at  Paris,  in  1612,  in  a  state  of  indigence 
most  unworthy  of  his  high  renown  as  a  scholar  and  a  controversialist. 
Besides  his  "Answer  to  Welsh,"  he  wrote  ' '  Historiam  Labentis  in 
Sootia  Religionis  Catholicse,  Lib.  i." — (Dempster,  Hist.  Eccles.  Gentis 
Scotorum,  lib.  ii.  p.  103.) 

2  Welsh  to  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  in  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  303. 

^  Annales,  sub  anno  1605,  MS. 
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their  proceedings  were  vastly  unpopular.  The  first  business 
which  they  transacted  was  to  call  before  them  the  most  of 
the  other  ministers  who  had  been  at  the  Aberdeen  Assembly. 
The  number  who  had  been  summoned,  and  who  appeared, 
was  fifteen-  As  usual,  the  Lords  were  assisted  by  their  cleri- 
cal coadjutors,  consisting  of  bishops  elect,  and  ministers,  under 
the  name  of  Commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  who 
were  aspiring  after  episcopal  preferment.  Mr  David  Lindsay, 
minister  of  Leith,  and  bishop  of  Boss,  the  father-in-law  of 
Archbishop  Spotswood,  was  conspicuous  on  that  day  from 
his  strenuous  endeavours,  by  argument  and  soft  persuasions, 
from  morning  till  evening,  to  induce  these  ministers  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Aberdeen  Assembly  was  unlawful. 
He  succeeded  in  gaining  over  eight  to  make  that  acknow- 
ledgment ;  ^  upon  which  they  were  relaxed  from  the  horn, 
and  dismissed  to  their  homes.  Seven  of  the  number,  how- 
ever, refused  to  make  any  such  acknowledgment,  and  were 
sent  to  difierent  prisons.  Their  names  and  destinations 
deserve  to  be  recorded.  Charles  Ferme  or  Fairholme, 
minister  of  Fraserburgh,  and  John  Monro,  minister  of  Tain, 
were  sent  to  Downe  Castle ;  James  Irving,  minister  of 
Tough,  William  Forbes,  minister  of  Kinbattoch,  and  John 
Ross,  minister  of  Little  Dunkeld,  to  Stirling  Castle;  and 
Nathaniel  Inglis,  minister  of  Craigie,  and  James  Greig, 
minister  of  Loudoun,  Welsh's  special  friends,  to  Dumbarton 
Castle.2 

Four  of  the  ministers  who  had  been  at  the  Aberdeen  Assem- 
bly were  not  summoned  to  appear,  and  one,  Mr  Archibald  Sim- 
son,  minister  of  Dalkeith,  who  had  been  summoned,  and  had 
appeared,  was,  to  quote  the  words  of  Forbes,  "  remitted  home 
again  by  the  instant  dealing  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who,  being 
one  of  his  flock,  was  not  content  that  his  pastor  should  be  put 
in  prison  for  such  a  cause."  The  nobleman  who  then  threw 
the  broad  shield  of  his  protection  over  his  worthy  and  learned 

1  See  Appendix,  No.  XXIV.  2  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  423,  424. 
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pastor,  was  better  known,  at  one  time,  under  the  title  of  Sir 
William  Douglas  of  Lochleven.  He  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  while  it  was  yet  doubtful  how  the  scale 
might  turn;  and  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  and  the  Queen 
Regent,  he  was  one  of  the  personal  friends  of  Knox,  who, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  addressed  to  him  a  friendly 
letter.  ^  He  stood  by  the  Reformed  religion  in  the  midst  of 
the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed  during  the  minority  and 
youthful  administration  of  James  VI. ;  nor,  in  the  times  of 
deep  declension  which  succeeded,  did  he  shrink  from  main- 
taining it  down  to  the  close  of  life.  Unwilling  to  load  the 
narrative  with  details  only  remotely  connected  with  the 
principal  subject,  I  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  ^  such 
additional  information  as  I  have  met  with  respecting  this 
spirited  nobleman. 

On  the  same  3rd  of  October,  two  petitions  were  given  in 
to  the  Council  on  behalf  of  Welsh  and  his  five  fellow- 
prisoners.  One  was  sent  from  themselves,  praying  that  they 
might  either  be  put  upon  their  trial,  or  set  at  liberty,  upon 
their  finding  security  that  they  would  appear,  when  called, 
before  the  Council,  or  before  any  court  of  justice.  The  other 
petition  was  from  the  ministers  of  Fife,  praying  that  their 
brethren  might  be  released  upon  finding  caution,  or  warded 
within  their  respective  congregations.  The  prayer  of  both 
these  petitions  was  refused.  So  far  from  being  disposed  to 
extend  clemency  to  the  prisoners,  the  Council  sent  an  order 
to  the  Constable  of  Blackness  Castle,  commanding  him  to 
separate  the  prisoners,  two  by  two,  in  three  separate  cells, 
to  prevent  them  from  meeting  all  together,  and  to  allow 
none  to  have  access  to  them.^ 

^  The  original  of  Knox*8  letter  to  "  the  Rycht  worshipfull  the  laird  of 
Lochlevin,"  is  preserved  among  the  family  papers  at  Dalmahoy.  Its 
existence  was  first  made  known  by  Dr  M*Crie,  Knox's  biographer,  and 
it  has  been  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  in  the  Morton  Papers,  and 
in  Knox's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  674. 

2  See  Appendix,  No.  XXV.  3  Forbes's  Records,  p.  425. 
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About  the  6th  of  the  month,  the  Lord  President  having 
returned  from  Court,  the  captives  at  Blackness  Castle  seiit 
to  him  a  message,  desiring  to  know  how  the  King  had  re- 
ceived their  Apology,  and  what  effect  had  been  produced  on 
the  royal  mind  by  his  Lordship's  promised  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  favourable  consideration  of  their  case.  He  answered, 
that  the  King  was  more  deeply  offended  at  their  Apology, 
than  he  had  been  by  their  holding  the  obnoxious  Assembly. 
His  Majesty  was  not,  indeed,  in  a  humour  to  be  propitiated 
towards  them,  except  by  an  unqualified  condemnation,  on 
their  part,  of  all  that  they  had  done  in  connection  with  the 
Aberdeen  Assembly.  And  so  careful  were  the  prelates  and 
the  Court  ministers  to  guard  the  avenues  of  the  royal  mind 
from  receiving  a  true  version  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
Assembly,  that  they  "  did  always  provide  that  one  or  two  of 
their  number  should  continually  be  at  Court,  for  receiving 
advertisement,  and  dealing  with  his  Majesty  according 
thereto,  that  their  purpose  might  prosper."  ^ 

When  the  ministers'  Apology  was  r6ad  at  Court,  a  little 
episode  occurred,  of  which  notice  may  here  be  taken.  One 
part  of  the  document  particularly  arrested  the  attention  of 
King  James.  It  was  the  part  in  which  the  six  subscribers 
emphatically  denied  the  truth  of  Laureston's  assertion,  that 
on  Monday,  the  first  of  July,  the  day  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  he  had  charged  them  by  open 
proclamation  at  the  market  cross  of  that  town,  before  two 
witnesses,  both  his  own  servants,  not  to  hold  that  Assembly. 
The  part  which  followed  struck  him  still  more.  "  We  are 
able  to  prove  divers  honest  and  famous  persons  to  have  been 
continually  present  in  the  open  market-place,  and  thereabout, 
from  the  entry  of  the  said  Laird  of  Laureston,  within  the 
town  till  about  eight  hours  at  night,  who  could  not  have 
been  ignorant,  if  such  a  charge  had  been  given  publicly,  as  is 
alleged."     Having  heard  this  read,  the  King's  faith  in  his 

^  Forbes's  Records,  p.  427. 
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commissioner's  veracity  was,  for  the  moment,  shaken.     On 
being  called  and  impeached  on  this  head,  the  terrified  com- 
missioner feU  on  his  knees,  and  besought  his  Majesty  to  pay 
no  attention  to  the  false  report  of  the  ministers,  and  affirmed 
and  swore  that  all  that  he  had  said  in  reference  to  that 
chaise  was  perfectly  true.     The  Lord  President  interposed, 
and   helped   to   relieve  Laureston   from    his    difficulty,   by 
assuring  his  Majesty  that  the  asseverations  of  the  commis- 
sioner were  entitled  to  the  utmost  credit,  although  he  him- 
self had  been  a  party  to  the  deed  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
had  expressly  authorised  the  Assembly,  and  had  charged  the 
commissioner  not  to  prohibit  it,  unless  it  should  proceed  to 
the  transaction  of  business.     It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade 
the  King  that  Laureston*s  account  was  true.     He  wished  it 
to  be  so,  because  it  supplied  a  ground,  the  only  ground,  in 
fauct,  for  continued  quarrel  with  the  prisoners. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  deep  and  general 
resentment  of  the  people,  and  particularly  of  the  more  in- 
telligent and  better  portion  of  them,  against  the  government, 
and  especially  against  the  prelates,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  Welsh  and  his  companions.  To  this  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council  was  more  alive  than  Archbishop 
Spotswood,  who,  though  he  had  voted  for  the  measure,  soon 
began  to  perceive  the  inconvenience  and  even  the  danger 
which  it  was  likely  to  cause  to  his  own  ambitious  projects.^ 
Accordingly,  it  appears  to  have  occurred  to  him,  about  this 
time,  that  as  none  of  the  severities  to  which  the  prisoners 
had  been  subjected  had  availed  to  shake  their  constancy,  or 

^  In  a  letter  to  the  Bang,  dated  Edinburgh,  Dec.  26,  1605,  Spotswood 
says,  *'Amongest  uthir  thingis  I  wes  to  haiff  menit  to  zour  Hienis 
the  grit  prejudice  that  is  done  to  our  kirk  effairis  be  this  detening  of 
the  ministers  in  ward,  the  burthen  thereof  being  cast  upon  us,  of  pur- 
pose to  mak  zour  Majestie's  design  in  the  erecting  of  bishops  the  more 
hatit,  and  uthir  discontentit  spiritis  serving  tham  with  this  as  a  ground 
to  work  sum  unquyetness  in  the  State." — (Life  of  Forbes,  prefixed  to 
^  Records,  p.  Ixi.) 
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to  induce  them  to  retract,  it  might  be  well  to  try  the  effect  of 
private  overtures.^  It  was  assuredly  no  good  feeling  towards 
them  which  moved  that  prelate  thus  to  interpose.  To 
ward  off  from  himself  and  his  associates  public  obloquy,  and 
to  get  quit  of  what  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  their  legal 
assumption  of  Episcopal  honours  and  emoluments,  to  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  were  advanced  by  Parliament  in  the 
year  following — that,  and  that  alone,  was  the  object  at 
which  he  aimed.  He  did  not  himself  make  the  overtures  to 
the  prisoners,  well  knowing  how  hateful  he  had  made  him- 
self to  them  all,  but  confided  the  business  to  another  party, 
Sir  William  Livingstone  of  Kilsyth,  ^  who,  being  a  man  of 
high  respectability,  and  not  obsequious  to  the  Court,  though 
belonging  to  that  party,  was  the  more  likely  to  succeed  in 
the  work  of  conciliation.  It  further  appears,  that  while  Sir 
William  was  urged  to  do  his  endeavour  to  gain  over,  if 
possible,  all  the  six  prisoners,  it  was  Welsh  with  whom,  as 
the  most  notable  among  them,  he  was  instructed  to  corres- 
pond. This  proposition,  on  the  part  of  Spotswood,  was,  as 
the  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe,  an  undesigned,  yet  a  real 
honour  done  to  the  man  whom,  on  other  occasions,  he 
affected  to  despise. 

Sir  William  put  himself,  without  delay,  into  communica- 
tion with  Welsh.  His  letter  to  him  has  not  been  preserved ; 
but  we  are  happily  able  to  lay  before  the  reader  Welsh's 
reply,^  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Right  Honourable  Sir, — My  hearty  salutations  [remem- 

^  Baillie's  Historical  Vindication,  p.  64,  note  a. 

2  Brunton  and  Haig's  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  p.  249. 

3  Welsh's  reply  was  first  printed  in  Baillie's  **  Historical  Vindication 
of  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,*'  London,  1646,  more 
than  forty  years  after  it  was  written.  Baillie's  copy  is  here  followed  ; 
but  a  few  corrections  have  been  made  by  comparing  it  with  a  copy 
among  the  Wodrow  MSS.  (vol.  xviii.  4to,  No.  4),  which  Wodrow  says, 
was  "old"  (MS.  Life  of  Welsh,  pp.  12,  13),  and  which  he  had  collated 
with  two  other  copies.     Kirkton  was  in  possession  of  a  MS.  copy  from 
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bered  in  tlie  Lord^].  Your  love  and  care  towards  usj  ut- 
tered many  ways,  hath  certainly  comforted  me;  and  having 
no  other  thing  to  requite  it,  as  I  am  able  I  shall  desire  the 
Lord,  who  is  mighty  and  hath  taken  upon  him  so  to  do,  to 
meet  you  and  yours  with  consolations  in  his  good  time. 

"  As  for  the  matter  itself,  the  bearer  will  show  you,  that 
what  is  required  is  such  a  thing  as  in  the  sight  of  our  Lord, 
we  may  not  do  without  the  hazard  of  our  consciences  and 
liberty  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which  should  be  dearer  to  us 
than  anything  else.  What  a  slavery  were  it  for  us  to  bind 
our  consciences  in  the  service  of  our  God  in  the  meanest 
point  of  our  callings  to  the  will  of  man  or  aaigels!  And  we 
axe  fully  resolved,  that  what  we  did  was  acceptable  service 
to  our  God  who  hath  put  it  up  as  a  service  done  to  Him,  and 
hath  allowed  and  sealed  it  to  us  by  many  tokens :  so  that  it 
were  more  than  high  impiety  and  apostacy  to  testify  our 
renouncing  of  anything  which  our  God  hath  ordained  to  be 
done,  and  has  accepted  of,  as  being  done.  We,  Sir,  if  the 
Lord  will,  are  yet  ready  to  do  more  in  our  callings,  and  to 
suffer  more  in  the  same,  if  so  be  it  will  please  our  God  to 
call  us  to  it,  and  strengthen  us  in  it;  for  in  ourselves  we  can 
promise  nothing,  but  in  our  God  aU  things. 

"  As  for  that  instrument  Spotswood,  we  are  sure  that  the 
Lord  will  never  bless  that  man,  but  a  malediction  lies  upon 
him,  and  shall  accompany  all  his  doings;  and  it  may  be.  Sir, 
your  eyes  shall  see  as  great  confusion  covering  him,  ere  he  go 

which  the  letter,  as  it  appears  in  his  Life  of  Welsh,  was  printed.  On 
comparing  Kirkton*s  and  Baillie's  copies  ^e  find  a  number  of  unim- 
portant verbal  differences.  Kirkton's  copy  stops  at  the  words  "not  as 
from  me,  but  from  the  Lord,"  and  gives  no  date  except  the  year. 
Wodrow's  copy  bears  the  same  date  as  Baillie's.  Overlooking  the  fact 
that  Welsh's  -trial  did  not  take  place  till  the  10th  of  January,  1606, 
both  Baillie  and  Wodrow  inadvertently  speak  of  the  letter  as  having 
•been  written  after  that  event.  The  genuineness  of  the  letter  has  never 
been  disputed. 
^  From  Kirkton's  copy. 
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to  his  grave,  as  ever  did  his  predecessors.  Now  surely,  Sir,  I 
am  far  fipom  bitterness;  but  here  I  denounce  the  wrath  of 
an  everlasting  God  against  him,  which  assuredly  shall  fe.ll, 
except  it  be  prevented.^  Sir,  Dagon  shall  not  stand  before 
the  ark  of  the  Lord;  and  those  names  of  blasphemy  that  he 
wears  of  Lord  Bishop  and  Archbishop  will  have  a  fearful 
end.  Not  one  beck  [courtesy]  is  to  be  given  to  Haman,^ 
suppose  he  were  as  great  a  courtier  as  ever  he  was.  Suppose 
the  decree  were  given  out,  and  sealed  by  the  King's  ring, 
deliverance  will  come  to  us  elsewhere,  and  not  by  him,  who 
hath  been  so  sore  an  instrument,  not  against  our  persons 
(that  were  nothing,  and  I  protest  to  you,  Sir,  in  the  sight  of 
my  God,  I  forgive  him  all  the  evil  that  ever  he  hath  done,  or 
can  do  to  me),  but  unto  Christ's  poor  Kirk,  in  stamping 

^  When  Mr  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  printed  Kirkton^s  *'  Secret  and  True 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  from  the  original  manuscript,  he 
rendered  an  important  service  to  literature.  Yet,  in  editing  that  work, 
he  has  acted  like  Voltaire,  who  published  an  edition  of  Pascal's  Thoughts 
with  notes,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  turn  Pascal  into  ridicule.  His 
object  is  to  deride  the  characters  whom  Eirkton  v^ierated ;  and  Welsh 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  derision.  Quoting  at  p.  25  a  portion  of 
Welsh's  letter  to  Sir  William  Livingstone,  he  prints  in  italics  the  words 
"  except  it  be  prevented,"  as  if  to  say,  What  egregious  nonsense! — shall 
fall,  if  it  don't  fall!  No  one  surely  needs  to  be  told  that  Welsh's 
meaning  is,  "except  it  be  prevented  by  the  penitence  of  the  offender."" 
Had  Mr  Sharpe  been  candid  enough  to  have  given  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  the  letter  which  has  to  do  with  the  Archbishop,  he  would 
have  been  at  no  loss  to  perceive  Welsh's  meaning,  for  towards  the  close 
it  is  expressly  said,  "  except  he  repent." 

^  Upon  the  question  of  giving  titles  of  honour  to  the  bishops,  the 
ministers  of  that  time  differed  in  opinion.  The  most  zealous,  among 
whom  were  John  Row,  of  Camock,  the  Melvilles,  and,  as  we  here  see, 
Welsh,  declined  to  bestow  them.  Bow,  speaking  of  himself,  says,  that 
**  He  made  a  voyage  from  Camock  to  Cupar,  on  purpose  to  challenge 
Mr  William  Scot,  minister  at  Cupar,  for  calling  the  Bishop  of  St 
Andrews  *  my  Lord.' "  Scot's  apology  was,  that  he  gave  the  Bishops  • 
their  titles  on  account  of  the  civil  honours  conferred  on  them  by  the 
King. — (Row's  History,  p.  474.) 
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under  foot  so  glorious  a  kingdom  and  beauty,  as  was  once  in 
this  land.  Ho  hath  helped  to  cut  Samson's  hair,  and  to 
expose  him  to  mocks;  but  the  Lord  will  not  be  mocked. 
He  shall  be  cast  awaj  as  a  stone  out  of  a  sling  ;^  his  name 
shall  rot;  and  a  malediction  shall  fall  upon  his  posterity 
after  he  is  gone. 

"  Let  this  letter,  Sir,  be  a  monument  of  it,  that  it  was 
told  before,  that,  when  it  shall  come  to  pass,  it  may  be  seen 
there  was  warning  given  him;  and  therefore,  Sir,  seeing  I 
have  not  the  access  myself,  if  it  would  please  God  to  move 
you,  I  wish  you  did  deliver  this  hard  message  unto  him,  not 
as  from  me,  I  assure  you,  but  as  from  the  Lord,  that  except 
he  repent,  he  shall  be  made  a  fearful  spectacle  of  God's 
wrath  in  this  land.  I  have  kept  the  matter  only  to  myself, 
as  our  brother  will  show  you.  Now  the  grace  of  God  be 
multiplied  upon  you!  Yours  from  my  heart  to  be  com- 
manded in  the  Lord, 

"  John  Welsh. 

"  From  Blackness,  October  9,  1605."  2 

The  contents  of  this  celebrated  letter  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  particulars,  what  is  said  regarding  the  proposition 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  writer,  and  what  is  said 
concerning  Archbishop  Spotswood,  the  author  of  that  pro- 
position. As  might  have  been  anticipated,  Welsh  repudiates 
with  prompt  decision,  and  even  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  for 
himself  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  the  offer  of  restoration  to 
liberty  on  the  condition  proposed — ^that  of  acknowledging  a 
fault  in  keeping  the  Aberdeen  Assembly.  The  offer  of 
liberty  at  such  a  price  was,  in  his  opinion,  equivalent  to  a 
proposal  made  to  him  to  violate  his  duty  to  God,  for  a  tem- 

^  The  langaage  is  that  of  the  old  translation  of  Prov.  xiv.  32. 

*  In  the  possession  of  Mr  Laing  is  a  Book  of  Styles  by  Mr  Roger 

Mouat,  containing  a  copy  of  this  letter,  beautifully  executed  in  a  hand, 

dating,  in  Mr  Laing's  opinion,  not  later  than  the  year  1640. 

O 
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poral  advantage,  and  was  therefore  to  be  resolutely  repelled. 
Not  even  "  in  the  meanest  point  of  their  calling,"  much  less 
in  relation  to  a  point  involving  the  liberty  and  honour  of 
"Christ's  kingdom,"  were  he  and  his  brethren  to  violate 
their  duty  as  ministers  of  Christ,  at  the  bidding  of  any 
creature.  And  when  he  thought  of  the  haughty  and  ambi- 
tious prelate — Spotswood — ^by  whom  he  was  asked  to  sur- 
render the  Church's  rights  and  liberties,  and  who,  besides 
being  the  author  of  his  and  his  brethren's-  sufferings,  had 
conspired  the  overthrow  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland — a  man  to  whom  he  would  not  only  make  no 
surrender,  but,  like  Mordecai  the  Jew  towards  the  wicked 
Haman,  would  not  evten  show  the  courtesy  which  was  due 
to  other  men — the  proposal  appeared  to  him  the  more  re- 
pulsive. 

The  denunciatory  terms  which  he  applies  to  Spotswood 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism ;  nor  is  it  our  desire 
to  screen  Welsh  from  censure  wherever  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  was  blameworthy.  We  admit  that,  in  this  instance, 
he  showed  a  spirit  at  variance  with  the  forgiveness  of 
enemies,  and  that  patient  submission  to  injuries,  which  are 
inculcated  in  the  gospel.  Aware  of  the  strong  language 
which  he  employed,  and  of  its  liability  to  be  interpreted  as 
an  expression  of  personal  enmity,  Welsh,  indeed,  disclaims 
being  actuated  by  such  a  s^rit,  and  affirms  that  it  was  upon 
public  grounds  alone  that  he  had  so  written.  But  it  is 
difficult  for  a  man  to  know  himself.  This  disavowal  we  do 
not  wholly  accept.  We  think  that,  at  the  very  time  that  Welsh 
made  it,  he  was  really  writing  under  the  impulse  of  bitter 
personal  feeling  and  intemperate  zeal,  like  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord,  who  prayed  him  to  allow  them  to  "  command  lire 
to  come  down  from  heaven  to  consume  "  a  Samaritan  village , 
because  it  received  him  not;  and  when  he  "turned  and  re- 
buked them,  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
ye  are  of,"  (Luke  ix.  54,  55.) 
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But  if  Welsh,  on  this  occasion,  used  language  which 
cannot  be  altogether  vindicated,  it  will  serve  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  our  censure,  if  we  reflect,  that  he  regarded  Spots- 
wood,  and  not  without  reason,  as  the  instrument  of  his  im- 
prisonment, and  that  he  farther  regarded  him,  by  accepting 
the  office  of  an  archbishop,  and  by  his  activity  in  promoting 
King  James's  measures  for  establishing  prelacy  in  Scotland, 
as  a  betrayer  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whose  government 
and  discipline  he  had  formerly  professed,  and  had  solemnly 
vowed  to  maintain.  Nor  ought  the  Archbishop's  previous 
relations  to  Welsh  to  be  overlooked.  Not  that  the  two  men 
had  ever  been  on  terms  of  personal  friendship;  for  their  char- 
acters and  aims  were  too  antagonistic  to  admit  of  that.  Yet 
the  time  was,  and  that  not  long  gone  by,  when  the  Arch- 
bishop occupied  the  same  parity  of  rank  with  the  humble 
presbyter  of  Ayr,  and  when  he  sat  with  him  on  the  same 
commissions  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  joined  in  the 
same  prayers  offered  up,  no  doubt,  at  times,  by  the  very  men 
whom  he  had  dragged  from  their  pulpits,  and  had  consigned 
to  a  dungeon. 

In  sueh  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  personal 
animosity  should  prompt  Welsh  to  speak  in  strong  language 
against  his  adversary;  but  with  the  bitter  utterance  of  his 
chafed   spirit,  we  must   here   add,  there   mingled   another 
feeling  which  neither  reason  nor  Scripture   condemns, — a 
feehng  prompting  an  instinctive  appeal  from  earth  to  heaven 
— from  the  deep  injustice  of  man  to  the  tribunal  of  Him 
who  judgeth  righteous  judgment.     In  this  sense  it  is  re- 
corded of  Elijah  "  how  he  made  intercession  to  God  against 
Israel,  saying.  Lord,   they  have  killed  thy  prophets,  and 
digged  down  thine  altars;  and  I  am  left  alone,  and  they 
seek  my  life"  (Rom.  xL  2,  3) ;  and  no  censure  is  passed  upon 
the  prophet  when  this  fact  is  recorded  by  the  pen  of  inspira- 
tion.    In  this  sense,   "under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them 
that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony 
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which  they  held,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  How  long, 
O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our 
blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth 'J "  (Rev.  vl  9,  10.) 
And  in  this  sense  Milton  begins  his  touching  sonnet  on  the 
persecutions  endured  by  the  Waldenses : — 

**  Avenge,  O  Lord  !  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold. " 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  on  the  strength  of  this 
letter  Welsh  was  by  many  persons  of  his  own  and  succeed- 
ing times  regarded   as,  in   some  degree,  endowed  with  a 
prophetic  gift.     Principal  Baillie  expressly  calls  the  letter 
"  prophetical;"  and  he  elaborately  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  fate  of  Episcopacy,  then  so  laboriously  set  up,  and  of 
Archbishop  Spotswood,  who,  next   to   the  King,   was   its 
most  active  promoter,  that  the  dishonour  in  which  the  Arch- 
bishop's name  should  be  held,  and  that  the  "curse  of  the 
Lord"  that  should  rest  on  his  posterity,  all  came  to  pass  as 
predicted  in  this  letter.     In  reference  to  the  overthrow  of 
Prelacy  in  Scotland  in  1638  he  thus  writes : — "  These  things 
were  prophesied  in  the  year  1605,  forty  years  before  their  full 
performance,  contrary  to  all  worldly  appearance ;  for  then, 
and  many  years  after  Mr  Welsh's  death,  it  was  more  im- 
probable that  the  Episcopal  thrones  in  the  King  of  Britain's 
dominions  could  ever  have  been  overthrown  by  any  human 
force  than  that  the  See  of  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  all  the 
seats  of  all  the  Antichristian  prelates  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  or  anywhere  this  day  in  the  earth,  should  be  over- 
turned in  spite  of  all  their  defenders."  ^     BaiQie  speaks  in  a 
similar  manner  as  to  what  befell  Spotswood  and  his  descend- 
ants.    "Not  a  word  of  this"  [what  Welsh  prognosticated 
concerning  their  fiite],  says  he,   "  is  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Spotswood,  in  the  top  of  all  his  honours,  when  he  had  come 

^  EailHe's  Historical  Vindication,  London,  1646,  p.  5Q. 
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to  be  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  and  Chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  was  cast  out  of  Scotland,^  and  died  a  poor,  miser- 
able man  at  London,  having  not  a  sixpence  of  his  own  to 
buy  bread,  or  to  put  him  in  his  grave,  but  as  it  was  begged 
at  Court.    The  evident  hand  of  God  lighted  on  his  posterity. 
His  lands  of  Dairsie  (all  the  conquest  he  was  able  to  make 
to  his  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Spotswood)  are  ready  to  be  sold, 
and  that  branch  of  his  posterity  to  go  a-begging. ^      His 
second  son,  Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  President  of  the  College 
of  Justice,  for  his  treason  against  Scotland,  did  die  miserably 
on  a  scaffold  at  St  Andrews,  an  obdured,  impenitent  man."  ^ 
Robert  Fleming  is  equally  confident  as  to  the  prophetic 
character  of  Welsh's  letter.     "  Let  us  see,"  says  he,  "  what 
an  eminent  example  of  the  judgment  of  Grod  he  [Spotswood] 
was,   and   therein  the   prophecy   of  that   great  man,   Mr 
Welsh,  accomplished,  who  did  foretell  in  a  letter,  whilst  he 
was  prisoner  at  Blackness,  that  *  Spotswood  should  be  as 
a  stone  cast  out  of  a  sling  by  the  hand  of  God,  his  name 
should  rot,  and  a  malediction  [fall]  on  his  posterity.'     And 
truly  this  is  known  what  became  of  himself  in  the  year 
1638,  how  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Church,  did  flee 
into  England,  where  in  great  misery  he  died.     His  eldest 
son.   Sir   John   Spotswood,   was,   some    time,    brought   to 

^  Bifihop  Guthrie,  after  referring  to  the  renewing  of  the  National 
Covenant  in  Greyfriars'  Churchyard  in  March  1638,  affirms  that  "the 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  when  he  heard  what  was  done,  said,  '  Now 
all  that  we  have  been  doing  these  thirty  years  past  is  thrown  down 
at  once  ;'  and,  fearing  violence,  he  fled  away  to  London,  where  the  next 
year  he  died." — (Memoirs,  p.  35.) 

^  "His  [Archbishop  Spotswood*s]  eldest  son.  Sir  John,  is  in  great 
misery."— (Scot's  Staggering  State,  p.  23.)— "In  1646  Sir  John  Spots- 
wood  conveyed  the  estate  of  Dairsie  to  Sir  George  Morrison,  knight ; 
and  it  was  adjudged  by  his  creditors,  and  purchased  by  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Kincardine,  for  £73,636,  3s.  4d.  Scots."— (New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  art.  Dairsie.) 

^  He  was  beheaded  at  the  cross  of  St  Andrews,  17th  January,  1646. 
—(Robert  Blair's  Autobiography  and  Life,  p.  179.) 
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beg  his  bread,  which  is  known  to  many  yet  aliva  His 
second  son,  who^was  President  of  the  [Court  of]  Session, 
being  taken  at  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh,  was  beheaded  at 
St  Andrews;  and  his  oy  [grandson],  young  Dairsie,  [was]  be- 
headed at  EdinburgL^  And  as  for  his  d^rUghter,  who  was 
married  to  Rcislyn,  it  is  known  how  quickly  after  that  estate 
was  rooted  out,  and  turned  from  that  race."  ^ 

Kirkton  also  designates  "Welsh's  letter  to  Sir  WiUiam 
Livingstone  "prophetical,"  and  endeavours  to  show  that 
it  was  "punctually  accomplished;"  but  as  his  remarks  on 
this  head  are  similar  to  those  of  BaiUie  and  Fleming,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  quote  them. 

Whether  Welsh  himself  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  attributed  to  him  by  these  authors  in 
writing  this  letter,  may  be  doubted.  The  language  em- 
ployed has,  indeed,  much  the  appearance  of  such  a  pre- 
tension, but  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  judgment 
pronounced,  by  simply  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  Divine 
Providence.  Looking  at  the  fate  of  Pharaoh,  of  the  Philis- 
tines who  had  shorn  Samson's  locks,  of  Haman,  Judas 
Iscariot,  Herod,  and  other  great  criminals,  and  regarding 
Spotswood  as  a  man  of  a  aimilar  character,  Welsh  con- 
cluded that,  as  the  world  is  still  governed  by  the  same 
righteous  God,  a  similar  visible  retribution  would  fall  upon 
him.  If  this  was  the  ground  upon  which  he  pronounced 
the  doom  of  the  prelate,  he  erred  in  speaking  with  such 
certainty  as  he  did;  for  the  history  of  the  world  proves 

^  He  waa  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  May,  1650. — (Robert 
Blair  8  Autobiography  and  Life,  p.  222.  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  11, 
28,  32.) 

2  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  p.  236.  Scot,  in  his  Sta^^er^ 
ing  State  (p.  23),  in  referring  to  the  decay  of  the  house  of  K(»IiD, 
observes  that  **  Mr  John  Welsh's  prophecy  is  very  likely  to  take 
effect."  To  this  the  editor  appends  a  foot  note,  in  which  he  says  that 
*'  the  posterity  of  two  of  the  Archbishop's  sons  are  still  extant,  whatever 
is  become  of  Mr  Welsh  or  his  prophecies." 
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that  it  is  not  the  uniform  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Gover- 
nor of  all  things  to  visit  every  oppressor  of  the  Church  or 
every  flagrant  offender  with  present  punishment.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  not  un£requently  the  lot  of  great  and  conspicuous 
transgressors,  as  has  been  observed,  not  only  by  inspired 
writers,  but  even  by  Pagan  authors.     Juveual  says  : — 

"  Solet  hie  ignoscere,  multo 
Gommutant  eadem  diverso  crimina  fato  ; 
lUe  cmcem,  sceleris  pretium  tulit  hie  diadema.** 

**  It's  often  seen  that  men  do  perpetrate 
The  same  vile  orimes,  and  yet  with  diverse  fate ; 
One  hath  the  gibbet  for  his  crimes*  reward, 
To  others,  crowns  for  crimes  are  oft  prepared. " 

Judging  from  the  analogy  of  Divine  Providence,  then,  all 
that  Welsh  had  a  right  to  say  was  that  Spotswood  had 
reason  to  fear  that  Heaven  might  punish  him  in  some  re- 
markable way  for  his  perfidy  and  persecuting  severity. 
Heaven  had  done  so  in  similar  instances  before,  and  might 
be  expected  to  do  so  again.  A  sagacious  observer  might 
even  then  have  discovered  signs  that  such  an  event  was 
not  improbable;  for  though,  when  Welsh  wrote  this  let- 
ter, there  was  little  prospect  of  the  fall  of  Prelacy,  and 
consequently  of  the  fall  of  Spotswood,  yet  the  strength 
of  the  anti-prelatic  feelings  and  convictions  of  the  majo> 
rity  and  the  better  portion  of  the  people,  who  were  in 
the  meantime  overborne  by  power,  might  be  regarded  as 
"  the  little  cloud"  in  the  political  horizon  which  indicated 
that  such  a  catastrophe  might  come. 

At  the  same  time,  serious  objections  may  be  started  to 
the  strong  manner  in  which  Baillie,  Fleming,  and  Elirkton 
put  the  facts  relating  to  the  fall  of  Spotswood,  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  his  eldest  son,  the  execution  of  his  second  son,  and 
of  one  of  his  grandsons,  with  the.  view  of  converting  them 
into  evidences  that  Welsh's  letter  was  prophetic,  and   of 
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presenting  Spotswood  and  his  descendants  as  examples  of 
judicial  retribution.  It  is  a  false  principle,  and,  if  generally 
applied,  would  lead  to  all  manner  of  &,vouritism  and  un- 
charitableness,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  men's  place  in  the 
favour  of  Heaven  according  to  the  events,  whether  prosper- 
ous or  adverse,  which  befall  them  in  the  course  of  lifa 
Were  we  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  present  case.  Spots- 
wood,  whose  Ufe,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period 
towards  the  close,  was  a  course  of  continued  prosperity,  must 
have  stood  higher  in  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  Welsh, 
whose  life  was  a  course  of  continued  adversity.  With  re- 
gard  to  the  capital  punishment  inflicted  on  a  son  and  a 
grandson  of  Spotswood's,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  that 
time  it  was  common,  whichever  party  in  the  state  triumphed, 
to  execute  the  leading  men  on  the  other  sida  If  Spots- 
wood's  family  became  poor,  that  of  Welsh's  was  always  so. 
Spotswood*s  descendants  are  still  flourishing;  those  of  Welsh, 
if  any  now  exist,  cannot  be  traced.  The  object  of  our 
remarks  is  certainly  to  contest  the  point  with  Baillie, 
Fleming,  and  Kirkton,  that  Welsh  is  entitled  to  be  ranked 
among  the  prophets.  But  this  detracts  nothing  from,  the 
lustre  of  his  memory;  for  we  hold  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain,  even  from  this  letter,  that  he  ever  laid  claim  to  the 
possession  of  a  prophetic  gift.  This  subject  will  fall  to  be 
again  considered  when  we  come  to  Welsh's  letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Wigton. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WKLSB.  AND  ALL  THE  OTHER  IMPRISONED  MINISTERS  DECLINE,  BT  A 
FORMAL  DECLINATURE,  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  TO 
JUDGE  THEIR  CAUSE,  AS  BEING  SPIRITUAL,  FOR  WHICH  THE  KING 
DETERMINES  TO  BRING  THE  PRISONERS  IN  BLACKNESS  CASTLE  TO 
TRIAL  FOR  HIGH  TREASON. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  five  days  after  the  date  of  his 
letter  to  Sir  WHliam  Livingstone,  Welsh  and  his  fellow- 
piisoners,  as  well  as  the  ministers  immured  for  the  same 
cause  in  Doune,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton  Castles,  received 
summonses  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  24th  of  the  month.     The  keeper  of  Blackness  Castle 
was,  at  the  same  time,  charged  to  release  his  captives  on  the 
22nd,  to  enable  them  to  obey  the  summons.     On  reading 
the  summons,^  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  lead  proof  against  the  prisoners;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  already  held  to  be  guilty;  that  the  asser- 
tion of  Straiton,  the  King's  commissioner,  that  he  forbade 
by  public  proclamation  the  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  Assem- 
bly on  the  day  before  it  met,  is  assumed  as  true, — an 
assertion  which  it  was  necessary  to  prove  before  it  could 
justly  be  made  use  of  against  the  prisoners;  and  it  stigma- 
tises the  ministers  as  having  *^  most  unlawfully,  contemp- 
tuously,   and    seditiously   disregarded   the   royal   will    and 
command  signified  to  them  in  manner  foresaid.''      It  is 
difficult  to   believe  that  King  James  and  his  councillors 
believed  all  this.     If  so,  why  were  they  so  averse  to  enter 
into  a  fiill  investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  with  the  view 
of  determining  what  the  truth  really  was,  as  the  prisoners 
earnestly  solicited?    But,  apparently,  they  did  not  care  to 

1  Calderwood,  vi.  342-345. 
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know  the  truth ;  it  suited  their  purpose  to  hold  the  minis- 
ters  to   be   blameworthy,    however   innocent ;    and,  beixig 
accomplished   disciples   of  the  Machiavellian   school,  th.ey 
knew  well  the  force  of  the  maxim,  "  Calumniare  audacter, 
adhserebit  aliquid.'' 

Welsh  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  being  liberated  on  tlie 
22nd  of  the  month,  went  to  Edinburgh,  where,  on  the  day 
following,  they  were  joined  by  their  brethren  firom  the  other 
state  prisons,  and  by  other  friends,  among  whom  was  a 
nobleman  who  is  not  named,  but  who  was  probably  William 
Douglas  (of  Lochleven),  Earl  of  Morton.  They  spent  tha;t 
day  in  devotional  exercises  and  in  conferences,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  summons  and  libel,  and  to  the  course  which 
they  ought  to  take  for  their  own  defence.  They  resolved  ta 
use  all  means  to  procure  the  remittance  of  their  cause  to  the 
judgment  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  being  the  only  com- 
petent judge.  ^ 

On  the  following  day  they  were  brought  before  the  bar  of 
the  Privy  Council  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  Lord  Advocate, 
appeared  for  the  prosecution.  The  summons  having  been 
read,  the  Lord  Chancellor  called  on  the  prisoners  to  an- 
swer to  the  "  libel "  by  one  or  two  of  their  own  number, 
intimating  that  no  "  procurator "  or  counsel  would  be 
allowed  to  plead  for  them, — a  privilege  not  commonly  de- 
nied to  the  vilest  malefactors.  This  he  did,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  concussing  them  into  an  implied  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  competency  of  the  Privy  Council  to  judge  in  a 
cause  which  they  regarded  as  purely  ecclesiastical,  by  plead- 
ing in  their  own  defence  before  that  tribunal.  They  then 
handed  to  the  clerk  a  Supplication,^  the  object  of  which 
was  humbly  to  beseech  their  Lordships  to  remit  their  cause 
for  trial  to  the  General  Assembly,  "  because  it  is  of  verity 
that,  by  the  warrant  of  the  Word  of  God,  discipline  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  acts  of  Parliament  made  in  favour  of  the 
1  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  428,  429.  2  Calderwood,  vi.  345. 
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same,  and  practice  since  the  reformation  of  religion,  all 
spiritual  matters  anent  doctrine  and  discipline  have  been, 
and  ought  to  be,  cognosced  and  judged  by  the  Kirk  only  as 
competent  judges  thereof."  When  the  clerk  was  about  to 
read  the  Supplication,  he  was  ordered  by  the  Chancellor  to 
hand  it  back  to  be  read  by  one  of  the  prisoners.  By  this 
the  Chancellor  again  intended  to  compel  them  practically  to 
own  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council  as  judges  in  eccle- 
siastical causes,  and  he  also  hoped  that  he  would  draw  them 
into  a  discussion  in  which  they  might  make  some  admis- 
sion that  the  civil  courts  were  tribunals  quite  competent  for 
judging  their  cause.  Forbes,  by  appointment  of  his  brethren, 
read  the  paper ;  for  on  him,  as  moderator  of  the  Aberdeen 
Assembly,  the  task  properly  devolved.  The  Advocate  de- 
manded whether  the  paper  which  had  been  read  was  to 
be  considered  as  an  answer  to  the  libel,  or  merely  as  a 
petition  to  the  Lords.  It  was  dexterously  replied  that  their 
Lordships  might,  if  they  so  chose,  regard  it  as  the  first  part 
of  their  answer  to  the  libel.  Perceiving  that  the  whole 
drift  of  the  prisoners'  Supplication  was  to  deny  the  com- 
petency of  the  Privy  Council  to  judge  their  cause,  and  to 
substitute  the  General  Assembly  as  alone  competent,  the 
Advocate  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  Privy  Council  were  competent  judges,  while  the 
prisoners  as  stoutly  maintained  the  opposite  opinion. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  an  incident  occurred 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  power  of  conscience.  Robert 
Youngson,  minister  of  Clatt,  who  had  been  brought  before 
the  Privy  Council  at  Perth  to  answer  for  the  offence  of 
holding  the  Aberdeen  Assembly,  and  who  had  been  dis- 
Diissed  in  consequence  of  certain  acknowledgments  which  he 
1^  made  on  that  occasion,  presented  himself  among  the 
prisoners  and  craved  audience.  This  their  Lordships  imme- 
<^tely  granted,  and  all  the  more  readily  from  their  imagin- 
ing that  he  had  come  to  ask  pardon  or  to  make  submissions, 
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and  so  to  set  an  example  to  the  others  worthy  of  imitatioiL 
The  Chancellor  asked  if  he  had  been  summoned  along 
with  the  rest,  or  what  had  brought  him  there.  With  deep 
feeling  he  replied  that  "he  had  been  summoned  indeed; 
though  not  by  their  Lordships  nor  by  any  earthly  power, 
yet  by  the  Great  God  and  his  own  conscience.  Ever  since 
the  time  that  he  had  been  at  their  bar,  he  had  endured  a 
harder  confinement  and  thraldom  of  mind  than  his  impri- 
soned brethren  had  sustained  in  their  bodies.  Whatever 
acknowledgments  he  had  been  induced  to  make  on  that 
miserable  day  he  now  solemnly  retracted :  only  by  so  doing 
could  he  find  rest  to  his  troubled  soul."  This  confession, 
conscience-wrung  from  one  who  had  apparently  abandoned 
their  righteous  cause,  was  very  gratifying  to  his  fellow- 
confessors;  while  it  astounded  the  court,  who  gave  orders 
to  their  clerk  to  enrol  his  name  with  the  names  of  the 
culprits. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Privy  Council  at  once 
rejected  the  petition  of  the  prisoners,  that  they  might  be 
tried  by  the  General  Assembly,  sustained  themselves  judges 
of  their  cause,  and  again  called  on  them  to  answer  to  the 
libel.  Perceiving  that  their  Lordships  were  not  to  be  per- 
suaded to  remit  their  cause  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
"were  resolved  to  assume  the  power  of  trying  and  pro- 
nouncing judgment  upon  it,  the  prisoners  presented  and 
read  a  Declinature,  by  which  they  declined  the  authority  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  a  cause  which  was  purely  spiritual, 
and  expressed  their  willingness  to  submit  themselves  to  be 
tried  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  only  judges  competent 
for  the  trial  of  such  a  cause.  The  Declinature  is  dated  25th 
October,  1605,  and  is  subscribed  by  fourteen.^ 

Being  still  urged,  notwithstanding  their  Declinature,  to 

1  Forbes's  Records,  p.  432.  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  613-615.  Cal- 
derwood,  vi.  847—354.  Scot's  Apologetical  Narration,  pp.  140-148. 
Bobert  Youngson  appears  as  a  subscriber. 
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answer  to  the  libel,  and  having  anticipated  that  they  would 
"be  thus   pressed,  they  gave   in   another   paper   containing 
axLSwers.      It  is  a  most  elaborate  and  masterly  document, 
in  which  not  one  of  the  statements  of  their  accusers  is  left 
unanswered.^     They  gave  it  in,  not  with  the  view  of  plead- 
ing their  cause  judicially  before  their  Lordships,  but  only 
by  way  of  declaration,  to  make  manifest  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  to  defend  themselves  from  the  crimes  and  slan- 
ders with  which  they  were  loaded.     They  had  declined  to 
be  judged  by  the  Privy  Council,  not  from  a  contentious 
disposition,  nor  from  any  distrust  of  their  cause,  nor  from 
conscious  inability  to  establish  their  innocence,  but  solely 
from  the  impulse   of  the   duty  incumbent  upon  them  to 
preserve  in  its  integrity  the  order  established  by  God  in  His 
Church  and  ratified  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, — a  duty 
which  they  owed  to  God,  to  His  Church,  and  to  their  native 
country. 

Both  the  papers  referred  to  having  been  read,  repeated 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Advocate  to 
draw  the  prisoners  into  an  acknowledgment  of  their  juris- 
diction, by  getting  them  to  discuss  orally  the  question  in 
dispute,  and  so,  as  Forbes  expresses  it,  to  "  misken,"  that  is, 
to  disown,  their  Declinature.     But  all  being  to  no  purpose, 
the  Privy  Council  proceeded  to  pronounce  judgment.    In  all 
tribunals  where  any  regard  is  paid  to  justice,  the  parties 
accused  are  not  only  heard  before  a  verdict  of  guilty  is 
recorded  against  them,  but  various  legal  forms  are  observed. 
Here,  however,  the  Privy  Council,  without  any  such  circuit- 
ous modes  of  procedure,  found  and  declared  that  the  Aberdeen 
Assembly  was  unlawful,  and  commanded  that  the  prisoners 
should   be   sent  back  to   their  respective  prisons  till   his 
Majestj^s  further  pleasure  should  be  made  known.     Yet  the 
prisoners  were  not  immediately  conducted  to  prison,  but  de- 
tained in  Edinburgh  two  whole  days,  in  the  course  of  which 

1  Forbes's  Becordsj  p.  433. 
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some  of  the  Lorda  of  the  Privy  Council  held  commimiiigs 
with  them,  and  renewed  their  former  attempts  to  ohtain 
from  them  such  submissions  as  should  satisfy  his  Majesty, 
and  the  bishops,  who  were  his  principal  advisers.  Such 
negotiations,  on  their  part,  with  persons  already  condemned 
as  malefactors,  was  far  from  being  dignified;  but  they  were 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  whole  case,  in  the  disposal  of 
which  they  had  made  no  progress,  and  which  had  exceed- 
ingly exasperated  the  public  mind  against  them.  Besides, 
they  were  not  unanimous.  Several  of  the  nobility,  and 
others  of  the  greatest  weight  of  character  among  their  own 
party,  openly  dissented  from  their  doings,  among  whom  were 
the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Argyle,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  Sir 
William  Livingstone. 

While  in  Scotland  these  acts  of  injustice  were  perpetrat- 
ing against  the  friends  of  the  Beformation  and  the  best 
subjects  of  the  King,  an  atrocious  Popish  conspiracy,  ever 
since  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  having 
for  its  object  to  destroy  at  one  blow  the  King,  the  royal 
{jEunily,  and  the  assembled  Parliament  of  England,  was  dis- 
covered     For  the  narrow  escape  which  they  made  from 
this  wholesale  destruction,  the  King  and  the  Parliament  ap- 
pointed pubUc  thanksgivings  to  be  offered  up  to  Almighty 
Grod,  and  rejoicings  to  be  celebrated  by  all  ranks  in  both 
kingdoms.      The  occupants  of  jails  were  not  in  a  situation 
to  share  in  the  general  festivity;  but  those  at  Blackness 
Castle  hoped  that  the  event  would  turn  to  their  advantage, 
for  prisoners  are  not  unlike  shipwrecked  mariners  on  a  raft, 
who  are  ever  on  the  outlook  for  some  speck  on  the  horizon 
which  may  whiten  into  a  saiL     That  his  Majesty's  marvel- 
lous deliverance  would  inspire  his  mind  with  generous  sen- 
timents, effectually  cure  him  of  Bomanist  partialities,  and 
dispose  him  to  treat  with  clemency  all  such  as  detested  the 
bloody  tenets  of  those  who  had  sought  his  life, — such  were 
the  fond  expectations  which  they  indulged.     But  the  pleas- 
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iag  vision  was  soon  dissolved ;  for  the  King's  heart,  unlike 
that  of  other  men,  was  only  hardened  into  a  deeper  enmity 
towards  the  suflFering  friends  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland ;  and  his  tongue  and  pen  were  loosened  to  rave, 
not  so  much  against  the  Popish  conspirators  or  their  religion, 
as  against  those  men  who  would  have  been  willing,  such  was 
their  affection  and  loyalty,  to  have  hazarded  their  lives  in 
defence  of  his  person  and  throne.  "  The  Papists,"  said  he, 
*'are  seeking  my  life  indeed,  but  the  ministers  are  seeking 
my  crown,  dearer  to  me  than  my  life."  ^  This  looked  very 
bold  and  intrepid;  but  it  was  mere  bluster,  and  in  regard  to 
the  ministers  it  was  notoriously  false.  "  The  truth  is," 
says  Dr  M'Crie,  "  James  abused  the  Puritans  because  he 
dreaded  no  harm  from  them,  and  he  endeavoured  to  keep  fair 
with  the  Papists,  because,  as  he  sometimes  phrased  it,  ^  they 
were  dexterous  king-killers,' — just  as  some  Tndians  are  said  to 
worship  the  Devil,  for  fear  he  should  do  tkem  a  mischief."  * 

The  Presbyterian  mioisters  did  not  seek  to  deprive  James 
of  his  crown.  They  indeed  sought  to  confine  the  royal  pre- 
rogative within  the  bounds  of  law,  and  this  was  a  principle 
essentially  involved  in  the  contest  between  him  and  them. 
To  this  restraint  he  would  not  submit.  The  absolute  power 
of  the  crown,  his  right  to  act  as  a  sovereign  as  he  pleased, 
unchecked  by  law  or  acts  of  Parliament,  was  a  fundamental 
article  not  only  in  his  political,  but  in  his  religious  creed. 
On  this  subject,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  seems  to 
have  laboured  under  a  sort  of  monomania. 

Accordingly,  on  hearing  that  the  imprisoned  ministers 
had  declined  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  he  was  greatly  enraged ;  and  having  now  ob- 
Wned  a  new  ground  of  accusation  against  them,  he  deter- 
mined that  a  number  of  them — ^the  six  prisonera  in  Black- 
ness Castle — should  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  jury  for 
the  crime  of  high  treason.  He  immediately  sent  down 
1  MelviUe'8  Diary,  p.  617.  *  Life  of  MelvUle,  ii.  210. 
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orders  to  that  effect  to  the  Privy  Council.     When  the  orders 
arrived  the  Council  were  afraid  to  execute  them,  "Ln.    re- 
gard the  things   already   done  by  them  had  given  great 
discontentment  to  all  men ;"  and  they  prayed  his  Majesty 
that  some  person  of  influence  might  be  sent  down  to  Scot- 
land, that  by  his  presence  and  assistance  the  business  might 
be  more  safely  performed,  and  they  themselves  somewliat 
relieved  of  the  obloquy  which  such  a  transaction  was  sure 
to  entail  upon  all  the  actors.1     The  trial,  however,  could  not 
be  immediately  proceeded  with,  partly  from  a  dread  of  the 
resentment  of  the  public,  and  partly  from  the  engrossment 
of  the  King^s  attention  with  matters  connected  chiefly  with 
the  conspiracy.^     Two  months  elapsed  before  his  Majesty's 
orders  could  be  carried  into  effect. 

During  this  gloomy  interval  the  rigour  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  Welsh  and  his  companions  was  not  in  the  least  re- 
laxed. Though  naturally  robust,  as  his  almost  incredible 
labours  in  Galloway  clearly  show,  he  contracted  a  disorder 
from  which  he  never  afterwards  fully  recovered;  and  all  the 
prisoners  suffered  now  more  than  ever  in  their  health 
They  suffered  also  in  their  pecuniary  resources;  for,  while 
the  payment  of  their  stipends  was  meanly  stopped  by  the 
government,  they  were  obliged  to  support,  not  only  their 
families,  but  themselves, — an  exp^rfiion  not  commonly  made 
from  the  worst  of  criminals.  Their  keeper,  too,  whether 
by  collusion  with  the  government  or  not  does  not  appear, 
charged  them  exorbitantly  for  their  board.  To  fill  up  the 
sad  picture,  the  plague,  which  raged  with  such  fearful  mor- 
tality around  Edinburgh  that  lazarettos  were  set  up  in  the 
fields  for  isolating  the  infected  from  the  uninfected  part  of 
the  population,^  had  advanced  like  a  destro3dng  angel  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  Castle  of  Blackness,  attacking  the  "  village 
town**  adjoining.    Reduced  to  this  dismal  plight,  the  captives, 

^  Forbes's  Records,  p.  452.  *  Calderwood,  vi.  367. 

3  Edinburgh  Town  Council  Records. 
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on  the  13tli  of  November,  importuned  the  Privy  Council  to 
remove  them  to  some  other  prison,  or,  if  that  should  not 
be  done,  to  allow  them  to  provide  for  their  wants  by  the 
hands  of  some  less  rapacious  purveyor^  than  the  constable 
of  the  Castle.     It  was  only  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord  Lindsay  that  induced  the  Coimcil 
to  hear  the  petition  of  the  prisoners  read.     To  their  first 
request  it  was  replied  that,  on  the  spot  where  they  were, 
they  must  remain,   as  if  to   let  the  plague  do  the   work 
of  the  executioner.     In  answer  to  the  second,  a  letter  was 
addressed  by  the  Council  to  the  constable  of  the  Castle,  de- 
siring him  either  to  board  them  more  reasonably,  or  to  allow 
them  to  provide  for  themselves.     The  constable,  at  the  same 
time,  received  peremptory  orders  to  relax  in  no  respect  the 
severity  of  their  imprisonment,  but,  according  to  the  Coun- 
cil's former  orders,  to  keep  each  in  a  separate  room,  and  not 
to  allow  them  to  meet  together,  nor  admit  to  them  any  per- 
son whatsoever.       This,  to   use   their   own   language,  was 
"  more  rigorous  than  customarily  hath  been  enjoined  to  most 
heinous  malefactors."  ^ 

WhHst  the  captives  were  in  this  distressing  situation,  it  is 
proper  to  advert  to  what  was  done  for  their  relief.  In  re- 
gard to  their  finances,  they  were  not  forgotten  by  their 
friends.  Welsh's  'parishioners  especially  evinced,  in  this 
respect,  their  sympathy  for  their  minister.  No  longer 
allowed  to  pay  him  the  stipend  due  to  him  by  law,  the 
Town  Council  and  people  of  Ayr,  at  a  great  public  meeting 
held  on  the  18th  of  October,  resolved  to  raise  it  by  a  volun- 
tary contribution,  extending  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  parish. 
The  resolution  which  they  agreed  to  is  as  follows: — 

V  Seeing  this  burgh's  pastor  and  minister,  Mr  John  Welsh, 

18  m  ward  in  the  Blackness,  as  yet  unreleased,  like  as  he  has 

been  these  three  months  bygone,  and  has  not  whereupon 

presently  to  defray  his  charges  and  expenses  of  his  ward 

^  Calderwood,  vi.  367.  ^  Forbea's  Records,  p.  439. 
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without  he  be  supported  to  that  effect:  Therefore  it  is 
thought  good  and  concluded  by  the  Provost,  Bailies,  Council, 
and  community  convened  for  the  time,  for  the  manifesting  of 
their  charity  towards  their  pastor,  and  for  his  support,  to 
defray  his  said  expenses.  That  every  inhabitant  of  this  burgh 
shall  freely  and  voluntarily  pay  that  quantity  of  contribution 
which  they  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  said  Mr  John,  afore 
the  decease  of  this  burgh's  last  pastor  and  minister,  imiquhile 
John  Porterfield,  contained  in  the  taxt  roll  thereof,  as  weU 
for  defraying  of  his  charges  bygone  as  in  time  coming,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  warding,  unfreed;  and  such  of  this  buigh 
as  are  not  set  down  in  the  said  roll  to  be  solicited  upon  good 
will  of  their  charity  to  support  to  this  effect."^ 

This  resolution  was  vigorously  carried  into  effect  by  the 
people  of  Ayr,  "the  riches  of  their  liberality"  emulating 
that  of  the  churches  of  Macedonia;  and  this  demonstration 
of  their  affection  was  ever  after  gratefully  remembered  by 
their  beloved  pastor. 

The  congregations  of  the  other  ministers  made  contribu- 
tions to  relieve  them  fix)m  pecuniary  embarassments,  and 
generous  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country  sent  the 
prisoners  presents  of  money.  A  coUection  was  made  on 
their  behalf  by  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen;^  and  other 
Presbyteries,  it  is  probable,  acted  in  the  same  manner.  This 
liberality  continued  during  the  whole  period  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  ministers.  Welsh,  afterwards  writing  to  his 
friend,  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  on  a  retrospect  of  this  period  of 
his  history,  says: — "  The  love  of  our  flocks  and  private  saints, 
and  particular  friends,  had  been  so  exceeding  towards  us, 
tliat  had  it  not  been  for  their  abundant  love,  it  had  not 

1  Ayr  Town  Council  Records. 

^  **  The  haill  bretheren  of  the  Presbyterie  agreis  to  ane  contributioune 
of  fourtie  merks  for  support  of  their  bretheren  in  ward," — (Records 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  Nov.  15,  1605,  quoted  in  M*Crie's  Mel- 
ville, ii.  209.) 
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been  possible  for  us  to  have  endured  the  charges  of  the  one 
balf  of  the  time  of  our  imprisonment,  neither  could  we  have 
gotten  ourselves  set  at  liberty  from  our  prisons,  so  that  we 
could  not  but  testify  to  their  great  kindness  and  love,  not 
only  according  to  power,  but  beyond  power  many  of  them."^ 

Besides  the  pecuniary  relief  afforded  to  Welsh  and  his 
fellow-prisoners,  many  intercessions  on  their  behalf  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Government.  The  doors  of  the  Privy  Council 
were  besieged  by  deputations,  and  their  table  was  covered 
with  earnest  remonstrances  and  pleadings  from  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods.  These  bodies, 
moreover,  when  they  sent  up  addresses  to  His  Majesty,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  late  preservation  from  the  gunpowder 
plot,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of 
imploring  him  to  extend  to  their  imprisoned  brethren  the 
clemency  "commonly  shown  to  all  poor  prisoners  at  such 
times."  2  " 

Nor,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  could  the  sufferers  them- 
selves keep  silence.  They  repeatedly  addressed  petitions 
both  to  the  Privy  Council  and  to  the  King.  One  of  their 
petitions  to  the  Privy  Council  is  dated  the  25th  of  November, 
1605.  A  petition,  which  they  presented  to  the  King,  dated 
29th  November,  has  special  claims  to  our  notice.  While  it 
places  their  condition  in  a  very  affecting  point  of  view,  it 
evinces  a  warm-hearted  loyalty  towards  the  King,  notwith- 
standing the  hard  and  unjust  treatment  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  It  congratulates  his  Majesty  upon  his  deliverance 
from  the  gunpowder  plot,  in  language  expressive  of  cordial 
affection.  The  severity  of  their  imprisonment,  and  the 
bodily  weakness  thereby  produced,  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  themselves  and  their  families,  and  the  dread  of  the 
pestilence,  which  had  come  to  the  very  gates  of  their  prison, 

1  Welsh  to  Boyd,  from  Bordeaux,  7th  May,  1607,  Wodrow's  Life  of 
Boyd,  p.  304. 

2  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  440-442. 
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• 

could  not  extinguish  their  unspeakable  joy  at  so  glorious  a 
deliverance.     In  the  light  of  this  document,  how  unfounded 
do  the  charges  of  disloyalty  brought  against  Welsh  and  his 
brethren  by  the  Government  appear?  and  they  had  never 
said  or  done  anything  inconsistent  with  the  language  of  this 
petition.     Welsh  and  the  other  ministers  had,  indeed,  &r 
too  good  an  opinion  of  the  King.     They  conceived  of  him  as 
led  away  by  the  evil  counsels  of  the  bishops,  while  in  reality 
he  himself  was  the  moving  spring  of  the  whole  prosecution, 
and   had   no  title  whatever  to  their  personal  attachment. 
As   devoid  of  good  breeding  as  of  ordinary  humanity,  he 
not  only  returned  no  "  gracious  answer"  to  their  touching 
prayers  for  relief,  but  no  answer  at  all.^ 

In  compliance  with  the  solicitation  of  the  Privy  Council, 
a  mighty  court  favourite,  who  had  recently  been  raised  to 
the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dunbar,^  was  sent 
down  to  Scotland  by  the  King,  specially  empowered  to  try 
the  six  prisoners  in  Blackness  Castle.      Energetic,  artful, 
unscrupulous,  and  possessed  of  considerable  business  talents, 
Dunbar  was  well  qualified  for  the  difficult  task  confided  to 
him.     Associated  with  him  was  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who,  being 
one  of  the  old  nobility,  and  a  nobleman  popular  by  reason 
of  his  past  services  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  would  impart 
greater  infiuence  and  authority  to  the  upstart  whom  he  ac- 
companied.    Mar  was,  however,  reluctant  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  business. 
.  Dunbar  made  a  public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  and  great 
was  the  pomp  he  displayed.     He  was  attended  by  all  the 
councillors  of  state,  and  by  a  train  of  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  citizens.     His  body  guard  consisted  of  more  than  six 
hundred  cavalry,  and  as  he  approached  and'  passed  through 

1  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  447-449. 

^  Sir  George  Home,  third  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Home  of  ManderstoD, 
was  created  Earl  of  Dunbar  on  the  1st  of  July  1605. — (Douglas's  Peerage. 
Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  8.) 
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the  city,  seven  silver  trumpets  were  blown  before  him,  as  if 
to  proclaim  the  arrival  of  a  jubilee.^  People  marvelled  what 
all  this  could  mean,  and  looked  for  some  great  thing  to  come 
out  of  it. 

Having  consulted  with  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Dunbar  did  not  fail  to  see  how  difficult  would  be  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  errand  on  which  he  had  come — an  errand 
which  he  dared  not  even  to  divulge.  Still  more  alive  was 
Archbishop  Spotswood  to  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
prisoners  to  trial.  In  a  letter  to  the  King,  dated  Edinburgh, 
the  26th  of  December,  he  deprecates  that  pix)ceeding  as  cal- 
culated to  endanger  the  success  of  his  **  Majesty's  design  in 
the  erecting  of  bishops,"  and  entreats  his  Majesty  to  "super- 
sede that  business,  and  to  renew  his  first  commandment," 
which  was  to  banish  such  as  should  "stand  obstinately  to 
the  defence  of  their  proceedings  by  sentence  of  council.  "^ 
So  barefaced  and  unblushing  was  the  absolutism  which  he 
recommended!  This  proposition  was,  however,  overruled. 
The  King,  Dunbar,  and  the  Privy  Council,  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  trial  despite  Spotswood's  opposition,  taking 
care,  at  the  same  time,  so  to  proceed  that  it  should  be 
nothing  better  than  a  form,  and  that  the  parties  arraigned 
should  have  no  chance  of  escape.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Privy  Council,  held  on  the  2nd  of  January  1606,  it 
was  formally  agreed  to  go  on  with  the  trial,  and  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  were  made.  The  day  chosen  was  Friday, 
the  10th  of  the  month,  and  the  place  was  not  Edinburgh, 
the  seat  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  where  popular  opposition 
was  dreaded,  but  Linlithgow,  a  small  and  quiet  town  at  some 
distance  from  that  city,  and  only  four  miles,  as  already  said, 
from  the  prison  where  Welsh  and  his  companions  were  im- 
mured. "  It  would  be  easy  to  bring  them  from  their  prison 
to  the  bar  without  forewarning."     Dunbar,  and  his  associates, 

^  Archibald!  Simsoni  Annales,  anno  1605. 

2  Life  of  Forbes  prefixed  to  his  Records,  p.  Ixi. 
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determined  at  tlie  same  time  to  keep  their  intention  a  pro- 
found secret,  down  to  the  latest  possible  moment  Never  in 
the  long  and  dreary  annals  of  the  Scottish  administration 
under  the  two  last  of  the  Stuarts,  had  that  body  so  well 
deserved  the  name  of  "  Secret  Council "  as  at  this  period. 

Even  the  "  Lord  Justice,"  before  whom  it  was  intended 
to  bring  the  prisoners,  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  that  inten- 
tion till  a  day.  or  two  before  he  took  his  place  on  the  bench. 
To  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  public  as  to  the  real  design  of 
the  King  and  his  counciljors,  rumours  were  industriously 
circulated  as  to  some  great  purpose  of  theirs  to  come  off  at 
Linlithgow,  a  purpose  relating  to  the  prosecution  of  certain 
Scottish  noblemen  who  were  said  to  have  been  implicated  in 
the  gunpowder  treason.  Notwithstanding  this  concealment, 
dissimulation,  and  chicanery,  rumours  of  what  was  to  be 
done  at  Linlithgow  oozed  out,  and  reached  Welsh  and  his 
fellow-prisoners  so  early  as  the  day  after  the  resolution  to 
that  effect  was  taken  by  the  Privy  Council.^  They,  there- 
fore, immediately  endeavoured  to  engage  for  their  defence 
Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Thomas  Craig,  advocate  for  the  Church, 
and  Messrs  William  Oliphant,  Thomas  Hope,  and  Thomas 
Gray,  advocates,  provided  the  report  which  they  had  heard 

^  For  these  and  some  other  facts  we  are  indebted  to  a  document  en- 
titled "The  Proceedings  against  the  prisoners  in  Blackness,  upon  the 
day  of  their  Assise  and  Conviction,  as  it  was  penned  by  themselves 
and  sent  to  their  fellow-sufferers  in  Dumbarton."  This  document  \b 
printed  in  Calderwood's  History,  vi.  452-477,  "for  fuller  answer  to  the 
Declaration  set  forth  by  Mr  Thomas  Hamilton,  advocate,  in  name  of  the 
Council."  From  internal  evidence,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  written  by 
Welsh.  In  the  paper  the  first  person  singular  is  repeatedly  used, 
showing  that  it  was  written  by  one  person,  and  towards  the  close,  the 
writer  says  that,  after  the  trial  at  Linlithgow  was  closed,  it  was  in- 
tended "that  Mr  John  Forbes  and  I  should  be  transported  to  Hun- 
tingtower  imder  the  keeping  of  the  comptroller,"  (p.  475).  Forbes 
particularly  mentions  that  he  and  Welsh  were  the  parties  as  to  whom 
this  resolution  was  taken  by  some  of  their  enemies,  though  it  was  not 
carried  into  effect. — (Records,  p.  497.) 
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should  prove  correct.  The  advocates  expressed  their  readi- 
ness  to  become  their  counsel,  should  it  turn  out  that  it 
Tvas  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring  them  to  trial ; 
and  they  would  confer  with  them  before  the  trial.  It  is 
singular  that  Dunbai*,  at  the  same  time,  employed  the 
same  persons  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  prisoners  to  make  a 
retractation,  that  the  necessity  of  bringing  them  to  trial 
might  be  avoided.  This  emphatically  shows  how  reluctant 
he  was  to  proceed.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  that  they  had 
been  incessantly  plied  with  applications  of  this  sort  ever 
since  they  had  been  committed  to  prison,  and  that  these 
applications  had  been  uniformly  unsuccessful  Yet,  as  a  sort 
of  forlorn  hope,  to  get  the  Government  out  of  a  dilemma,  he 
proposed  to  try  again  the  same  expedient. 

Not  content  with  engaging  learned  laymen  to  plead  with 
the  captives  to  give  in,  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  sent  for  that 
eminent  minister,  Mr  James  Melville,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
vailing upon  him  to  go  and  deal  with  them,  and  see  if  they 
would  condescend  to  make  some  confession  of  a  fault,  though 
never  so  slight;  and  he  would  exert  his  influence  to  the 
utmost  to  please  and  pacify  the  King."^  He,  moreover, 
expressed  deep  regret  to  Melville  that  such  a  service  had 
been  committed  to  him,  and  said  that  he  would  willingly 
"  give  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  have  the  King  satisfied 
in  that  matter,  without  hurt  to  the  Kirk  and  danger  to  the 
honest  men  that  were  warded."^  Melville  undertook  the 
commission,  "glad  to  have  the  occasion  to  talk  with  his 
brethren  and  see  how  God  wrought  with  them." 

For  ^\e  long  months.  Blackness  Castle  had  been  inacces- 
sible to  the  foot  of  friendship;  but  now  when  the  Govern- 
ment had  an  object  to  serve,  that  gate  was  opened,  and  for  a 
day  or  two  the  prisoners  experienced  a  favourable  change  of 
treatment,  being  allowed  to  meet  with  visitors,  and  to  see 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  618.  2  Calderwood,  vi.  374. 
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and  converse  with  one  another.  On  the  8th  of  January,  they 
were  waited  upon  by  the  two  advocates,  who  came  as  the 
agents  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  them 
to  retract.  The  advocates,  who  spent  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  Castle  with  them,  made  use  of  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
arguments  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  some  founded  on  the 
serious  evils  which  would  certainly  arise  from  their  continued 
resistance  to  the  Government,  and  some,  on  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  to  their  persons,  their  families, 
their  pecuniary  resources,  their  congregations,  and  the  Church 
in  general,  from  their  following  an  opposite  course.  Tkey 
condescended  so  far  as  to  promise,  says  Welsh,  "that  if  we 
would,  without  any  confession  of  offence,  but  only  submit 
ourselves  in  his  Majesty's  reverence  jyro  scandalo  accepto  et 
non  dato  [on  account  of  offence  taken,  not  given],  and  pass 
from  the  Assembly  and  Declinature,  we  should  be  restored 
to  our  rooms  [places]  and  all  our  charges  defrayed." 

The  arguments  of  the  advocates,  specious  as  they  were, 
were  far  from  convincing  Welsh  and  his  brethren.  Being 
addressed  rather  to  their  fears  and  their  worldly  interests 
than  to  their  judgments  and  consciences,  they  did  not  touch 
the  main  point  in  dispute,  which  was  "  Christ's  royal  crown 
and  kingdom."  To  depart  from  a  point  of  infinite  magni- 
tude like  that,  would  be  "high  treason  against  the  Lord 
Jesus."  The  arguments  of  the  advocates,  Welsh  designates 
"temptations;"  and  then  he  adds,  "yet  it  pleased  our  God 
to  strengthen  us  to  overcome  them,  and  sufficiently  to  stop 
the  mouths,  and  convict  the  consciences,  that  without 
iniquity,  and  betraying  of  the  Lord's  truth  and  crown,  we 
might  not  only  not  do  the  least  evil  for  the  appearance  of 
ever  so  great  a  good,  but  not  the  appearance  of  evil,  which 
might  offend  the  Saints  of  God,  or  cause  the  adversaries  to 
think,  or  say,  that  in  anything  we  had  fainted  from  so 
high  a  point  of  the  Lord's  glory  as  that  which  was  called  in 
question.     Which  was  not,  as  they  and  others  took  it,  a 
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thing  indifferent,  but  an  essential  point  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Christ's  royal  crown  and  kingdom,  and  that  both  in 
authority  of  convening  His  own  servants,  when,  where,  and 
after  what  manner  it  pleaseth  Him  to  do  His  affairs,  unto 
the  which  He  had  promised  His  presence,  and  in  the  authority 
of  judgment  of  all  matters  belonging  to  His  kingdom  both 
essential  and  accidental,  from  the  which  we  might  not  depart 
in  any  jot,  under  the  pain  of  high  treason  against  the  Lord 
Jesus.  And  whatsoever  inconveniencies  might,  as  was 
alleged,  follow  upon  our  defence,  the  Lord  was  witness, 
and  all  His  servants,  that  we  were  not  the  cause  of  it,  but 
partly  the  malice  of  Satan,  and  partly  the  unrighteousness 
of  our  brethren,  who  with  Demas  had  embraced  this  present 
world,  and  were  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  who  had 
sold  both  their  hearts  and  tongues  to  unrighteousness,  for 
the  wages  thereof  .  .  .  Necessity  was  laid  on  us  to 
defend  His  truth,  although  our  blood  should  go  for  it ;  and 
we  had  no  warrant  to  look  for  any  blessing  either  to 
ourselves  or  others,  by  the  omission  of  any  part  of  our 
duty."i 

The  conference  being  ended,  the  advocates  left  their 
intractable  clients  for  Linlithgow,  requesting  them  to 
axlvise  with  one  another,  and  to  let  them  know  on  the  day 
after,  whether  they  continued  to  be  of  the  same  mind. 
They  did  so,  informing  them  that  their  sentiments  still 
remained  unchanged ;  and  they  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
another  conference  with  Mr  Thomas  Hope.  Hope  came 
upon  Thursday  afternoon,  and  the  conference  was  re- 
sumed. Still  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  reiterated  his  former 
arguments,  and  urged  that  the  point  in  debate  between 
them  and  the  government  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence. This  drew  on  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
question,  on  which  they  were  better  instructed  than  Hope. 

1  Calderwood,  vi.  453. 
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The  argument  on  their  side  was  principally  maintained  by 
Welsh. ^  "Mordecai,"  he  said,  "would  not  give  so  much  as 
the  appearance  of  friendship  or  reverencing  of  that  cursed 
nation,  in  the  person  of  Haman,  who  was  an  Agagite, 
against  whom  the  Lord  had  denounced  an  execrable  sen- 
tence,^  notwithstanding  the  known  and  inevitable  peril  in 
respect  of  men,  not  only  to  him  [Mordecai],  but  to  the 
rooting  out  of  the  whole  visible  Klirk  of  God  under  heaven. 
The  decree  was  made,  and  Mordecai  knew  it,  yet  he  would 
not  alter  his  purpose  not  to  take  off  his  cap  to  him !  And  so 
of  Daniel,  who  would  not,  notwithstanding  he  knew  the 
King's  decree  to  be  irrevocable,  omit  even  the  smallest 
circumstance  of  his  wonted  worship:  he  would-  not  close  his 
windows,  he  would  not  change  his  accustomed  seasons  of 
praying,  although  the  time  was  not  long,  only  thirty  days; 
and  all  because  he  would  not  deny  or  fail  in  any  point  of  his 
usual  worship,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  to  both 
him  and  the  whole  Kirk,  and  the  apparent  good  that  could 
come  either  to  him  or  to  the  Kirk,  through  the  omission  of  it. 
For  upon  us  lies  only  the  duty  of  doing  our  part,  and  ^we 
should  commit  all  events  to  God.  If  these  men  had  been  in 
these  our  days,  and  had  so  stood  on  such  points,  what  would 
our  brethren  have  said  of  them?^  They  would  have  called 
them  but  men,  being  only  one,  to  wit,  Mordecai,  and  one,  to 
wit,  Daniel ;  both  foolish  in  casting  themselves  and  the  whole 
Kirk  of  God  into  such  danger  for  things  indifferent.  But 
these  holy  men  of  God  are  left  for  us,  to  be  exemplars,  that 

^  Calderwood's  History,  vi.  p.  454,  compared  with  Forbes's  Records, 
p.  455. 

2  TThe  reference  la  to  Deut.  xxv.  19,  "Thou  shalt  blot  out  the 
remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven."  Haman  was  an  Amale- 
kite.     See  also  1  Sam.  xv.  33. 

3  Welsh  no  doubt  alludes  to  the  court  ministers,  among  whom  was 
Mr  John  Hall,  who  affirmed  that  "  the  cause  for  which  the  prisoners 
suffered  was  of  no  moment — ^not  worth  two  straws. " — (Forbes^s  Records, 
p.  443.) 
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not  only  in  substance,  but  even  in  appearance,  we  should  not 
decline  from  the  meanest  point  of  the  Lord's  known  truth, 
such  as  the  authority  of  our  General  Assemblies  and  their 
right  to  judge  in  all  things  belonging  to  Christ's  kingdom; 
and,  therefore,  let  men  esteem  of  us  as  they  please,  we  may 
not  pass  from  them." 

So  far  from  converting  the  captives  to  his  views  of  the 
subject,  Hope  was  brought  over  to  theirs,  mainly,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  reasonings  of  Welsh.  They  had  not  time  to 
converse  with  him  on  any  of  the  points  of  their  defence;  but 
before  he  left  them  for  Linlithgow,  he  promised  to  defend 
them  on  the  following  day,  should  they  be  brought  to  trial; 
for  no  official  intimation  had  yet  been  made  either  to  him  or 
to  his  clients. 

On  the  same  day  a  number  of  their  friends,  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  having  heard  a  rumour  of  the  intentions 
of  the  government,  came  to  visit  them,  in  token  of  their 
sympathy,  and  of  their  approval  of  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  suffering.  Among  this  number  were  Mr  John 
Scrimgeour,  minister  of  Kinghom,  Mr  Michael  Cranstoun, 
minister  of  Cramond,  Mr  Robert  Echlin,  minister  of  Invert 
keithing,  Mr  Robert  Colville,  minister  of  Culross,  and  Mr 
John  Row,  minister  of  Camock. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mr  James  Melville, 
who  was  commissioned,  as  already  stated,  by  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar  to  deal  with  the  prisoners,  arrived  at  the  Castle,  ac- 
companied by  Mr  John  Dykes,  minister  of  Kilrenny,  and  Mr 
WiUiam  Murray,  minister  of  Dysart,  "  with  whose  fellow- 
ship," says  Welsh,  "we  were  greatly  comforted."^  The  task 
undertaken  by  Melville  was  obviously  a  delicate  one,  there 
oeing,  on  the  one  hand,  a  danger  of  his  going  too  far  for 
Dunbar  and  the  King,  out  of  compassion  for  the  suffering 
pnsoners  and  their  afllicted  families  and  flocks,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  danger  of  not  sufficiently  regarding  the  para- 

^  Calderwood,  vi.  455. 
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mount  claims  of  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty  which  was 
at  issue.     But  no  man  in  Scotland  was  better  qualified  in 
all  respects  to  perform  the  difficult  duty  devolved  upon  him 
than  James  Melville.     Having  opened  the  conference    by 
invoking  the  divine  presence  and  direction,  assuming  for  the 
time  the  place  of  a  pleader  for  the  government,  he  told  the 
prisoners,  no  doubt,  in  his  own  happy  manner,  that  he  had 
come  to  ofTer  them  his  Majesty's  pardon,  and  instant  firee- 
dom,  provided  they  would  make  some  slight  acknowledg- 
ment of  having  transgressed  at  Aberdeen.     He  followed  up 
this  announcement  by  'leaving  no  argument  that  he  could 
hear  of  or  invent,  unused,  to  try  their  constancy."  ^      But 
"  they  stood  firm  as  a  rock,"  as  he  testifies — ^firm  as  the  rock- 
girt  promontory  on  which  they  were  imprisoned — "  breaking 
and  repulsing  all  the  waves  that  Boreas  could  blow  out  of 
the  sea  against  them."     Welsh's  account  of  what  passed  on 
this  occasion  is  fuller  than  Melville's  or  Forbes's,  and  as  it 
strikingly  illustrates  his  heroic  resolution  to  persevere  in 
the  course  which  he  reckoned  himself  bound  to  follow,  it 
may  here  be  quoted.     "After  calling  on  the  name  of  God," 
says  he,  **we  went  to  consultation  what  was  to  \ye  done,  and 
how  far,  for  the  avoiding  of  inconveniences,  we  might  conde- 
scend    Sundry  propositions  were  made,  and  left  for  further 
advisement  till  after  supper :  at  which  time  we  thought,  that 
in  nothing  could  we  in  conscience  make,  even  in  appearance, 
any  concession,  seeing  it  was  but  a  show  that  our  enemies 
sought,  and  for  this  end,  that  they  might  take  advantage  of 
it  against  the  truth  itself,  and  that  thereby  our  brethren, 
who  were  in  the  like  case,  might  be  weakened  through  our 
example.     Therefore,  we  thought  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
give  a  full  testimony  to  the  whole  truth  with  all  boldness, 
if  the  Lord  would  strengthen  us;  and  to  endure  the  utmost 
which  man  could  do  to  us,  yea,  even  to  the  sealing  of  it 
with  our  blood,  if  the  Lord  would  call  us  and  strengthen  us 

1  MelviUe's  Diary,  p.  618. 
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to  the  same;  calling  to  mind  that  all  the  compromises  which 
have   ever   been  made  in  the  cause  of  God   have   always 
strengthened  the  enemy,  done  injury  to  the  truth,  enfeebled 
the  weak,  and  were  never  to  this  day  joined  with  a  bless- 
ing in  the  end.     .     .     .     These  our  resolutions  being  per- 
ceived by  our  brother,  Mr  James,  it  did  greatly  comfort  him, 
he  affirming  that  what  made  him  so  sparing,  at  this  time,  in 
encouraging   and   exhorting   others   to   the   cross   was   the 
infirmity  he  had  seen  in  the  whole  ministry.       Better  it 
were  never  to  resolve,  than  afterwards  to  fall  back.     But 
seeing  the  Lord  had  given  us  the  full  determination  to  bear 
whatever  was  required  for  the  defence  of  the  truth,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  grace  and  strength  that  the  Lord 
should  minister,  therefore  was  he  comforted.     And  so  he 
greatly  confirmed  us  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  and 
assured  us  that  the  cross  alone  would  give  it  the  victory,  "i 
The  determination  to  which  Welsh  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
had  come,  indeed,  only  reflected  Melville's  own  sentiments — 
sentiments  for  which  not  long  after  he  himself  was  called  to 
suffer.     It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  conference  which 
had  extended   over  the  whole  evening  was  at  length  con- 
cluded with  "  most  comfortable  exercise  of  the  Word  and 
prayer." 

^  Calderwood,  vi.  456,  456. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TRIAL  OP  WEI£H  AND  FIVE  OTHERS  OF  THE  IMPRISONED  MINISTERS 
FOR  HIGH  TREASON,  AT  LINLITHGOW,  ON  THE  IOtH  OP  JAKUART, 
1606. 

Having  spent  much  of  the  night  in  the  manner  now 
described,  the  venerable  company  of  pastors,  assembled  in 
Blackness  Castle  on  the  9th  of  January,  retired  to  rest, 
— such  rest  as  the  miserable  accommodations  of  the  place 
and  their  own  disquietudes  would  admit.  But  they  were 
not  long  allowed  to  enjoy  it.  Betwixt  five  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  following  day  they  were  roused  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  the  rough  voices 
of  a  party  of  the  King's  guard  from  Linlithgow,  whose 
lieutenant  handed  to  the  constable  of  the  Castle  a  wai* 
rant  from  the  Privy  Council  to  receive  and  bring  the 
prisoners  to  that  town;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  Council  would  sit  down  before  break  of 
day,  and  that  the  prisoners  must  make  haste  to  go  with 
him.  "  This,"  says  Welsh,  "  was  the  first  undoubted  intel- 
ligence that  we  got  of  our  being  sent  for."  .  Yet  the  sum- 
mons caused  no  great  surprise  to  him,  nor  to  his  companions, 
who  had  been  so  far  prepared  by  what  they  had  heard  from 
their  respected  friend,  James  Melville.  ^ 

Welsh,  at  all  times  wakeful  to  devotion,  no  sooner  heard 

1  Calderwood,  vi.  456.  Melville's  Diary,  p.  619.  Of  the  trial  of 
Welsh  and  the  other  prisoners  at  Linlithgow  we  have  three  separate 
accounts,  all  by  eye  and  ear-witnesses,  namely,  by  Forbes,  Welsh,  and 
James  Melville.  Welsh's  account  is  in  the  paper  formerly  referred  to, 
entitled  "The  Proceedings  against  the  Prisoners  in  Blackness,"  &c. — 
(See  p.  214,  foot  note.) 
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the  sound  of  trumpet  at  the  gate  than  he  sprang  out  of  bed, 
and  called  out,  "  Courage  now,  brethren !  let  us  sing  the 
eleventh  Psalm ;"^  which  they  did.^  This  psalm,  in  which 
the  inspired  writer  expresses  the  strongest  confidence  in 
God  when  exposed  to  the  deep  malignity  and  the  cruel 
machinations  of  the  wicked,  and  the  fullest  assurance  of  the 
triumph,  sooner  or  later,  of  righteousness  over  injustice,  was 
an  admirable  veliicle  to  the  devotional  feelings  of  persons  in 
their  situation;  and  they,  doubtless,  sung  with  much  fer- 
vour of  spirit,  waking  the  echoes  of  the  Oastle,  and  arresting 
the  attention  of  the  military.  But  to  the  officials  of  the 
Castle  this  was  nothing  new ;  for  the  Castle  had  been  the 
scene  of  habitual  devotional  exercises  ever  since  it  was  occu- 
pied by  these  men.  The  prisoners  also  prayed  before  setting 
out,  but  they  had  no  time  for  breakfast;  and  they  were 
"conveyed  as  malefactors  to  Linlithgow," ^  on  foot  apparently, 
while  their  military  conductors  rode  on  horseback.  Having 
arrived  at  the  town,  the  prisoners  were  escorted  to  the  royal 
palace,  then  occupied  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Linlith- 
gow,* by  both  of  whom  they  were  courteously  received  and 

1  The  words  were  not  those  of  the  version  now  used  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Churches  of  Scotland,  but  those  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins'  version. 
See  a  most  elaborate  article  on  the  Psalmody  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  Appendix  to  Baillie's  Letters  and  Joumals,  by  the  Editor,  vol, 
iii.  pp.  525—656. 

2  lavingstone's  Memorable  Characteristics,  in  Select  Biographies, 
i.  300. 

3  Forbes's  Records,  p.  456. 

*  Alexander,  seventh  Lord  Livingstone,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Lin- 
lithgow in  1600,  and  Eleanor  Hay,  daughter  of  Andrew,  eighth  Earl  of 
Errol.  Lord  Livingstone  was  keeper  of  Blackness  Castle.  The 
Countess  was  that  Lady  to  whom  Ring  James  the  Sixth  committed  the 
education  of  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen  of 
Bohemia, — an  arrangement  which  was  highly  obnoxious  to  his  Protes- 
tant subjects,  whilst  it  subjected  the  Countess  to  the  active  surveillance 
of  the  ministers  and  Church  courts.  ''Mr  Patrick  Simson,"  minister 
of  Stirling,  "  dealt  with  my  Lady  Linlithgow,  who  was  obstinate,  and 
affirmed  that  the  Pope  might  not  err  in  matters  of  faith,  as  Caiaphas 
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hospitably  entertained,^ — ^treatment  favourably  contrasting 
with  that  which  they  had  received  from  the  Earl's  rapacious 
underling  at  Blackness.  There  also,  as  on  the  two  preced- 
ing days,  they  were  allowed  a  privilege  never  granted  them 
before, — ^that  of  conversing  with  their  brethren,  who  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  sustain  them  by  their 
presence.  These  brethren,  who  amounted  to  about  forty, 
among  whom  were  Andrew  Melville,  from  St  Andrews,  Pat- 
rick Simson,  from  Stirling,  Archibald  Simson,  from  Dalkeith, 
William  Livingstone,  from  Lanark,  John  Ker,  from  Preston- 
pans,  brother  on  the  mother's  side  to  Mrs  Welsh,  and  John 
Carmichael,  from  Kilconquhar,— aU  men  distinguished  for 
their  public  spirit,  their  talents,  and  learning.  It  was  early 
in  the  morning,  but  the  Privy  Council  were  already  assembled, 
and  ready  to  proceed  with  the  trial,  had  they  so  chosen. 
They  preferred,  however,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  hold  private 
communings  with  the  prisoners,  hoping  to  extract  conces- 
sions from  them,  now  that  they  were  brought  to  the  very 
door  of  the  judgment-hall,  and  now  when  it  was  thought 
that  they  were  trembling  at  the  doom  awaiting  them.  To 
this  undignified  business,  accordingly,  a  great  number  of  the 
Lords,  including  Lords  of  State,  Lords  of  Session,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  members  of  the  bar,  and  even  the  Lord  Justice, 
who  presided  at  the  trial,  addressed  themselves.  Their 
pleadings  with  the  prisoners  lasted  from  "  early  mom"  till 
the  day  was  "far  spent;"  but  all  was  to  no  purpose. 

Their  Lordships,  being  thus  baffled  in  debate,  and  despair- 
ing of  success,  the  Lord  Advocate  at  length  told  the  pri- 
soners that  they  must  now  be  tried  by  a  jury  for  the  crime 

prophesied.  .  ,  .  ^Did  not  Caiaphas  err,"  answered  Mr  Patrick, 
*  in  the  chief  head  of  faith  when  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  called  it  blas- 
phemy for  Christ  to  say  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God  ?  *  She  repUed,  *  Let 
the  doctors  of  Sorbonne  answer  that  question.'  " — (Life  of  Patrick  Sim- 
son, in  Select  Biographies,  i.  74.  See  also  Scot's  Apol.  Narration,  p.  70.) 
1  MelviUe's  Diary,  p.  619. 
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of  high  treason,  in  consequence  of  their  having  declined  the 
authority  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  showed  them  his 
Majesty's  letter,  which  left  him  no  alternative.  To  excite 
their  fears,  he  assured  them  that  they  would  certainly  be 
condemned  should  they  allow  the  trial  to  proceed.  He 
enlarged  on  the  dreadful  consequences,  high  treason  being  a 
crime  entailing  capital  punishment;  and  he  concluded  by 
"  desiring  them  to  take  the  advice  of  the  gravest  and  wisest 
of  their  brethren  convened  there  for  the  time'*  before  they 
ventured  to  incur  so  great  a  risk.  Welsh  calmly  but  firmly 
replied,  to  the  effect  that  he  and  his  companions  were  not  to 
be  overawed;  that  they  had  fully  made  up  their  minds  for 
the  worst  that  could  happen;  and  that  though  there  was 
little  hope  that  the  advice  of  brethren  would  work  any 
change  on  their  sentiments,  they  nevertheless  would  take 
counsel  of  them,  and  report  to  their  Lordships  the  result 

Short  but  solemn  were  the  discussions  at  the  conference 
which  ensued.  The  prisoners  declared  thafc  it  was  their 
fixed  determination  to  abide  by  their  Declinature,  at  what- 
ever cost;  whilst  their  brethren  busied  themselves  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  out  a  way  by  which,  without  withdrawing 
their  Declinature,  they  might  escape  the  consequences.  At 
the  close  it  was  agreed  simply  to  ask  the  Privy  Council  to 
suspend  further  proceedings  against  the  prisoners,  so  as  to 
allow  them  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  presby- 
teries and  synods  which  they  had  represented  at  the 
Aberdeen  Assembly,  and  to  which  alone  they  were,  pro- 
perly speaking,  responsible  for  what  they  had  done;  and, 
in  the  event  of  their  not  satisfying  the  Privy  Council,  they 
would  return  to  their  prisons,  "  to  be  answerable  as  now  to 
the  laws."^ 

To  the  Council,  accordingly,  a  deputation  went,  consist- 
ing of  Mr  James  Melville  and  other  eminent  persons,  to 

1  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  459,  461.     Calderwood,  \i.  458.     See  Appen- 
dix, No.  XXVI. 
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submit  this  humane  proposition.  The  Council,  as  was,  no 
doubt,  anticipated,  rejected  the  proposition,  and  intimated 
that  the  prisoners  must  instantly  withdraw  their  Declina- 
ture, or  undergo  a  legal  trial.  When  this  was  reported  to 
Welsh  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  they  "  with  great  con- 
fidence said,  '  that  they  saw  that  the  Lord  had  called  them, 
that  day,  to  give  a  testimony  to  the  liberty  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  stand  to  His  crown  against  the 
usurpation  and  the  pride  of  men,  at  which  they  were  not 
afraid,  but  exceeding  glad  and  courageous;  only  they  be- 
sought the  brethren  to  give  them  their  advice,  that  they 
might  not  injure  the  cause,  for  they  had  no  respect  to  any- 
thing that  could  befall  themselves  in  comparison  with  that.' 
The  brethren,  seeing  their  resolution  and  constancy,  glorified 
God."  ^  This  was  truly  noble  on  both  sides, — the  inter- 
change of  the  sympathy  of  hearts  beating  in  unison  with 
hearts  on  behalf  of  God  and  freedom.  The  conference  of 
the  prisoners  with  their  brethren,  who  were  about  fifty  in 
number,  was  closed,  as  it  had  been  opened,  with  prayer. 
Whilst  one  of  the  brethren,  as  the  mouth  of  the  others,  was 
in  the  act  of  offering  up  fervent  prayers  for  the  confirmation 
of  those  who,  in  a  manner  so  conspicuous,  were  about  to  be 
confessors,  and,  it  might  be,  martyrs  in  a  cause  which  so 
nearly  concerned  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  liberty  of 
His  Church,  "  the  lieutenant  of  the  guard"  entered  that  hall 
of  the  palace  where  they  were  assembled,  and  drowned  the 
voice  of  the  officiating  minister  by  gruffly  commanding  the 
prisoners,  who,  besides  Welsh,  were  Mr  John  Forbes,  Mr 
Andrew  Duncan,  Mr  Robert  Durie,  Mr  John  Sharpe,  and 
Mr  Alexander  Strachan,  to  go  with  him  to  the  Tolbooth, 
where  they  were  waited  for  by  the  Judge  and  the  Privy 
Council.  From  the  palace,  accordingly,  they  went  to  the 
Town-house,  where  the  court  was  to  be  held,  guarded  by  a 
number  of  soldiers.     They  took  their  places  at  the  bar,  sur- 

1  Melville's  Diary,  p.  620. 
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rounded  by  tlie  military;  and  their  friends,  who  had  followed 
them,  took  their  seats  around  and  near  them. 

The  presiding  judge  was  Sir  William  Hartj  knight,  Lord 
Justice-Depute,  whom  James  Melville  describes  as  "Lord 
Little  Justice."  He  occupied  a  central  position;  and  around 
him  were  seated  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  were 
to  assist  him  in  the  business  of  the  day.  On  the  highest 
bench  sat  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  Great  Commissioner,  and 
the  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  Lord  Chancellor.  Below  them,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the*  Justice-Depute,  were  the  Earls  of  Mar 
and  Dunbar,  Lords  Glammis,  Newbattle,  Balmerinoch,  Tul- 
libardine,  and  Blantyre,  with  Sir  Robert  Melville  of  Mur- 
docaimy,  knight;  and,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Justice- 
Depute,  were  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  Lord  Elphingstone, 
and  his  son,  Lord  Abercom,  Lords  Scoone,  Holyroodhouse, 
and  Whitinghame,  Sir  Richard  Cockbum  of  Clerkington, 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  Mr  John  Preston  of  Pennicuick,  collector 
of  the  King's  revenues,  and  Sir  William  Livingstone  of 
Kilsyth.^  Before  them  appeared  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton  of 
Monkland,  knight,  the  King's  advocate,  as  prosecutor.  Con- 
sidering the  insignificance  and  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  persons  included  in  this  list,  one  cares 
not  particularly  to  inquire  into  their  history ;  but  the 
curious  may  consult  the  works  referred  to  below.-  Here 
was  a  mighty  show, — the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  law  and 
justice;  *' Alps  on  Alps"  of  dignities,  hereditary,  senatorial, 
and  social;  but  how  little  real  dignity  marked  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  grandees  will  too  abundantly  appear.  As  the 
place  chosen  for  the  trial  was  unusual,  so  also  was  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Court.  "  I  know  not  well,"  says  Wodrow, 
"  what  name  to  give  it.  It  had  the  shadow  of  a  criminal 
court,  but  it  was  a  kind  of  mixture  made  up  of  the  Justiciary 

*  Forbes's  Records,  p.  463.     Pitcaim's  Griminal  Trials,  vol.  ii. 
^  Soot's  Staggering  State ;  Balfour's  Annals ;  Crawfuru's  Lives ;  Bnm- 
ton  and  Haig's  Senators,  &c. ;  and  Douglas's  Bj.ronage  and  Peerage. 
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and  Council  by  a  special  warrant  from  the  King."^    The  his- 
torian might  have  added,  that  the  "  mixture "  of  which  he 
speaks  may  be  held  as  having  utterly  vitiated  the  Court 
Hart,  the  Justice-Depute,  opened  the  proceedings   by   in- 
forming   the    six    ministers    at    the    bar   that    they  were 
accused  of  the  crime  of  high  treason  for  declining  the  judg- 
ment of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  were  to  be  put  to 
trial  by  a  jury.     He  asked  them  to  name  the  Counsel  whom 
they  wished  to  have  to  conduct  their  defence.     They  an- 
swered,   Mr    Thomas   Craig,    Mr    WilKam    Oliphant,    Mr 
Thomas  Gray,  and  Mr  Thomas  Hope.     The  first  two  re- 
fused to  undertake  the  defence;  and  it  was  affirmed  by  some 
at  the  time  that  they  had  been  discharged  from  doing  so  by 
the  Chancellor.       The    prisoners,  therefore,   had   no    other 
resource  but  to  accept  of  Mr  Thomas  Gray,  an  old  man, 
very  willing,  but  not  very  skilful,  and  Mr  Thomas  Hope,  a 
young  man  who  never  before  pleaded  any  cause  before  a 
public  court,  but  who,  on  this  his  first  appearance,  conducted 
the  defence  with  such  ability  that  he  "  won  for  himself  that 
day  the  estimation  both  of  a  good  man  and  of  a  good  advo- 
cate."^     In  vain   did   the    arraigned   exclaim   against   the 
flagrant  injustice  of  being  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Craig 
and  Oliphant,  to  whose  services,  as  distinguished  members 
of  the  bar,  they  were  entitled  by  an  act  of  Parliament.     In 
vain  did  they  urge  that  to  Craig  it  specially  belonged  to 
appear  in  a  cause  involving  the  interests  of  the  Church,  he 
being  "  ordinary  advocate  for  the  Church,  and   having   a 
yearly  pension  for  that  purpose."^     The  Court  decided  that 
on  Gray  and  Hope  alone  should  the  task  of  defending  the 
impeached  devolve. 

The  indictment  having  been  read,  the  King's  advocate, 
on  its  being  handed  to  him,  called  on  the  pannels  to  show 

1  MS.  Life  of  Welsh,  p.  14. 

2  Welsh  in  Calderwood,  vi.  459,  460.     Melville's  Diary,  p.  621. 

3  Forbes's  Eecords,  p.  464. 
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cause  why  they  ought  not  to  be  tried  for  high  treason. 
Gray  and  Hope  contended  that  they  ought  not  to  be  so 
tried,  because,  by  an  existing  statute,  persons  accused  of 
crimes  involving  capital  punishment — and  treason  was  one 
of  these  crimes — had  forty  days  allowed  them  to  prepare 
their  defences;  and  notoriously  this  time  had  not  been 
allowed  to  their  clients,  who,  till  within  an  hour  or  so  from 
that  moment,  had  not  received  any  official  advertisement 
that  such  a  crime  was  to  be  laid  to  their  charge.  The  Advo- 
cate laboured  to  set  aside  the  force  of  this  formidable  objec- 
tion, by  adducing  a  certain  case  in  which  a  party  had  been 
brought  to  trial  for  treason  while  no  indictment  had  been 
previously  put  into  his  hands.^  It  was  ingeniously  argued, 
in  reply,  that  the  case  referred  to,  in  which  the  fact  of  trea- 
son was  undoubted,  neither  had  nor  could  have  any  applica- 
tion to  the  present,  where  the  fact — the  prisoners'  declining 
the  Council's  authority  in  an  ecclesiastical  cause — ^was  not 
treason  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Should  the 
Court  proceed  to  try  his  clients,  whose  lives  were  at  stake, 
argued  Hope,  without  having  given  them  time  to  prepai'e 
their  defences,  they  woiild  insult,  not  only  the  majesty  of 
their  own  law,  but  the  higher  majesty  of  Equity  itself. 

When  the  King's  advocate  was  about  to  take  the  votes  of 
the  Court  on  the  point  in  debate,  he  gravely  requested  the 
judge-depute  to  allow  himself  to  be  assisted  in  judgment  by 
the  Lords  present  as  assessors.  Hart  with  equal  gravity 
granted  this  permission ^ — this  travesty  of  justice;  for  so  it 
was,  for  the  government  to  judge  and  decide  in  its  own 
cause !  Not  less  flagitious  were  the  secret  methods  adopted 
in  collecting  the  votes.  First,  Hart  ordered  the  prisoners 
and  their  advocates  to  retire  to  a  more  distant  part  of  the 
court-room,   that  the  Lords  might  have  opportunity    for 

'  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  ii.  340. 

2  To  Welsh  alone  we  are  indebted  for  this  incident.     Calderwood,  vi. 
460,  461. 
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private  consultation.  Next,  the  votes  of  their  lordships 
were  collected  by  two  of  their  own  number,  Hart  and  the 
Chancellor,  and  they  were  given  in  whispers.  Lastly,  after 
communings  between  Hart  and  the  Chancellor,  which,  also, 
were  conducted  in  whispers,  the  Chancellor  pronounced 
judgment  to  the  effect,  that  the  Court  repelled  the  objection 
to  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoners,  and  would  now  proceed  to 
hear  their  answers  to  the  indictment  itself.  "  It  was 
thought  strange,"  says  Welsh,  "that  in  their  interlocutors, 
there  should  not  have  been  free  and  public  reasonings  by 
the  judges  of  the  reasons  of  both  the  parties,  that  every  one 
might  have  heard  another,  and  be  informed  one  by  another, 
and  then  a  public  and  open  voting,  that  every  man's 
suffrage  might  have  been  known  to  all.  For,  seeing  in 
matters  of  less  importance,  even  if  it  were  but  of  a  twenty 
pound  matter,  this  form  of  public  reasoning  and  voting  is 
observed,  how  much  more  ought  it  to  have  been  observed  in 
so  grave  a  matter  as  this  was,  which  related  not  only  to  the 
lives  of  men,  but  of  such  as  were  the  servants  of  Christ  and 
ambassadors  of  the  great  God,  and  that  in  a  matter  which 
concerned  so  highly  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ"! 

Hamilton,  the  King's  advocate,  addressed  the  Court  for 
the  prosecution  in  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  displayed 
**  great  sophistry,  craft,  and  ill-will,  shrewdly  conveyed  with 
eloquence  both  in  oration  and  action;"  so  that  Andrew 
Melville  told  him  to  his  face  at  Hampton  Court,  in  Septem- 
ber following,  "  that  'the  Accuser  of  the  Brethren'  could  have 
done  no  more  against  the  saints  of  God."^  The  substance  of 
his  oration,  the  answers  made  to  it  by  the  Counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  and  his  reply,  have  been  recorded  more  or  less 
fliinuteiy  by  all  the  three  eye  and  ear  witnesses  who  have 

1  Welsh  in  Calderwood,  vi.  461.     Forbes's  Records,  p.  409. 
^  Calderwood,  vi.  676.     MelviUe's  Diary,  p.  621,  661. 
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preserved  memorials  of  the  trial.  ^  To  repeat  them  here 
'would,  however,  serve  no  important  piirj>ose.  Let  it  suffice 
to  state,  that  the  sole  ground  on  which  the  King's  advocate 
rested  his  charge  against  Welsh  and  his  companions  was  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  during  the  administration  of  the 
infamous  Earl  of  Arran  in  1584.  By  this  act,  which  is  en- 
titled "An  act  confirming  the  King's  Majesty's  royal  power 
over  all  estates  and  subjects  within  this  realm,"  it  is 
statute  and  ordained  *'  that  his  Highness,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  by  themselves  and  their  councils,  are  and  in  time 
to  come  shall  be  judges  competent  to  all  persons  his  High- 
nesses subjects,  of  whatsoever  estate,  degree,  function,  or 
condition  that  ever  they  be  of,  spiritual  or  temporal,  in  all 
matters  wherein  they,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  apprehended, 
summoned,  or  charged  to  answer  to  such  things  as  shall  be 
inquired  of  them,  by  our  said  sovereign  Lord  and  his  council : 
And  that  none  of  them  who  shall  happen  to  be  apprehended, 
called,  or  summoned,  to  the  effect  foresaid,  presume  or  take 
upon  hand  to  decline  the  judgment  of  his  Highness,  his 
heirs,  and  successors,  or  their  council  in  the  premises,  under 
the  pain  of  treason."  ^  But  this  act,  as  was  argued  in  the 
defence,  was  repealed,  in  so  far  as  regarded  ecclesiastical 
matters,  by  a  subsequent  statute  in  1592.  By  an  Act  of 
Parliament  made  in  that  year,  entitled  "Ratification  of  the 
Liberty  of  the  true  Kirk,  of  General  and  Synodal  Assemblies, 
of  Presbyteries,  of  Discipline,"  <kc.,  it  is  "  declared  that  the 
129th  act  of  the  Parliament  holden  at  Edinburgh  the  22nd 
day  of  May,  1584,  shall  no  ways  be  prejudicial  to,  nor 
derogate  anything  from  the  privilege  that  God  has  given  to 
the  spiritual  office-bearers  in  the  Kirk,  concerning  heads  of 
religion,  matters  of  heresy,  excommunication,  collation  or 

1  Welsh  in  Calderwood,  vi  462-464.  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  621, 
622.  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  469-472.  Official  Kecords  in  Pitcairn'd 
Criminal  Trials,  ii. 

2  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland. 
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deprivation  of  ministers,  or  any  such  like  essential  censures, 
specially  grounded  on  and  having  warrant  from  the  Word 
of  God."^  To  the  argument  in  defence  of  the  prisoners, 
founded  on  this  act,  the  Lord  Advocate,  conveniently  for 
himself,  answered  nothing  at  all. 

The  reasonings  being  ended,  a  vote  of  the  Court  was  taken 
in  the  same  auricular  and  clandestine  manner  as  before, 
relating  to  the  question,  whether  the  Declinature  of  the 
prisoners  was  treason  or  not?  and  an  interlocutor  declaring 
that  it  was  treasoi^  was  about  to  be  pronounced  when  the 
prisoners  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  explain  what  was 
their  meaning  by  their  Declinature,  as  they  thought  that  this 
was  misunderstood.  Welsh,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  rose  up  and  said,  "My  Lords,  because  some  may  be 
offended  at  the  word  simpliciter  in  our  Declinature,  wherein 
we  say,  that  we  decline  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  of  Secret 
Council  simpliciter  in  our  cause,  as  if  we  had  declined  sim- 
pliciter their  authority  in  aU  caitses,  we  therefore  wish  to  say 
to  your  Lordships,  that  in  all  civil  matters  we  acknowledge 
his  Majesty's  authority,  and  the  authority  of  his  Majesty's 
Secret  Council,  as  far  as  any  other  subject  of  the  land,  and 
with  all  reverence  submit  ourselves  to  his  sovereignty  and 
to  the  judgment  of  his  Majesty's  Secret  Council,  in  all  [such] 
matters  as  far  as  any  subject  did,  or  would  or  could  do ;  but 
as  to  the  afi&lrs  of  Christ's  kingdom  we  ought  to  decline,  and 
lawfully  we  do  decline,  the  judgment  of  any  civil  judicature, 
seeing  that  to  Jesus  Christ  only,  as  the  only  King  in  his 
Kirk  and  Kingdom,  appertaineth  the  judicature  of  all  things 
belonging  thereto.  Yea,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  all 
Christian  emperors  and  princes  to  judge  of  civil  affairs  by 
civil  persons,  and  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  judge  with  the 
Kirk,  and  only  as  members  of  the  Kirk.  So  that,  as  civil 
aflGairs  should  be  judged  by  the  King  and  civil  pei*aons  only,  so 
should  ecclesiastical  affairs  be  judged  only  by  the  Kirk,  and 

^  Acts  of  the  P&rliament  of  Scotland. 
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by  the  King  only  as  a  member  of  the  Kirk."  He  concluded 
by  producing  and  handing  to  the  Clerk  a  copy  of  the  Suppli- 
cation which  he  and  his  brethren  had  presented  to  the  Privy 
Council,  before  giving  in  their  Declinature,  and  which  "  did 
suflBciently  clear  this  matter."  The  crowd  of  people  who 
filled  the  court-room  were  so  convinced  by  the  simple  yet 
powerful  observations  of  Welsh,  that  they  could  not  refrain 
from  giving  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  the  deep  sym- 
pathy with  which  they  regarded  him  and  his  fellow-sufferers, 
as  -well  as  of  their  disapprobation  of  the  prosecutors.  The 
Advocate,  and  Justice  too,  perceiving  that  it  would  ex- 
asperate the  public  mind  if  any  conviction  should  pass 
against  them  after  so  clear  a  proof  of  their  innocence, 
laboured  again  to  persuade  them  to  withdraw  their  Decli- 
nature, that  the  process  might  proceed  no  farther.  They 
nobly  refused.  "  We  cannot,"  they  said,  "  violate  our 
convictions."  Accordingly,  Hart  proceeded  to  pronounce 
the  interlocutor  of  the  Court,  which  was,  that  all  the 
Lords  found  the  prisoners'  Declinature  to  be  treason.  "Say 
not  all,  my  Lord,"  exclaimed  the  Earl  of  Mar,  "  for  there  are 
here  that  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  of  that  judgment."  In 
this  disclaimer,  the  Earl  was  joined  by  two  Lords  of  Session, 
namely.  Lord  Holyroodhouse,^  and  Preston  of  Fentonbarns,^ 
who,  at  the  same  moment,  desired  that  as  their  consent  to  the 
unrighteous  decision  had  not  been  given,  so  it  should  not  be 
recorded.  "Nay,''  replied  the  Justice,  "you  shall  have  your 
parts  in  tbis  business  as  well  as  I,  and  your  names  shall  be 
set  thereto  for  all  time  coming,  and  bear  the  burden  thereof 

1  John  Bothwell  was  commendator  of  the  monastery  of  Holyroodhonse, 
the  temporalities  of  which  were  erected  mto  a  temporal  lordship  in  his 
favour,  in  1607,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Holyroodhonse. — (Brunton  and  Haig's  Senators,  &c.,  p.  227.)  He 
was  the  son  of  Andrew  Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney. 

2  John  Preston  of  Fentonbams  was  Collector-General  of  the  King's 
augmentations,  and  afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
— (Brunton  and  Haig's  Senators,  &c.,  p.  236.) 
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with  me."  So  far  was  it  from  being  true,  that  the  Bencli 
were  unanimous,  as  alleged  by  the  Justice-Deimte,  that 
"  some  of  the  Council  reported  that  there  was  never  man 
consented  to  this  interlocutor  but  only  my  Lord  Dunbar; 
the  President  [Balmerinoch] ;  the  Chancellor  [Loi-d  Dun- 
fermline] ;  Montrose ;  and  the  Comptroller  [Sir  David  Mur- 
ray,  Lord  Scoone]."^ 

Next,  the  jury  were  called. ^  The  Justice-Depute  com- 
mended them  as  "men  zealous  in  religion,  and  honest  in 
fame  and  conversation;"  while  he  "desired  the  ministers  to 
show,  if  they  could,  anything  against  any  of  them  ;'*  for  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  even  at  that  period,  persons  tried  had  a 
right  to  challenge  any  of  the  jury.  It  was,  however,  out  of 
the  power  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  to  exercise  this  right, 
as  all  the  jury  were  unknown  to  them  except  Sir  Archibald 
Stirling  of  Keir,  and  John  Livingstone  of  Dimnipace, 
who  both  were  persons  of  respectability.  "A  number  of 
them,"  says  Welsh,  "  were  faithful  and  honest  men."^  But 
they  were  not  all  of  this  description.  "Some  of  them,"  says 
James  Melville,  "were  debosched  horneris"  [profligate  out- 
laws], "  as  was  the  laird  of  Craigiehall,  Chancellor  of  the 
Assize;  others  known  papists,  as  Mark  Swinton  in  Liver- 
keithing ;  and  some  had  suits  at  Court,  as  the  lairds  of  Car- 
ribber  and  Pol  wart;  others  [were]  mean  men,  easily  conduceit 
[cajoled]]  or  terrified."*     Six  were  of  the  same  blood,  or  at 

^  Welsh  in  Calderwood,  vi.  464,  465.  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  474, 
475.     Melville's  Diary,  p.  622. 

^  The  names  and  designations  of  the  Jury  are  as  follows :  —  Sir 
Archibald  Stirling  of  Keir,  John  Livingstone  of  Dunnipace,  James 
Shaw  of  Sauchie,  Thomas  Livingstone  of  Pantoun,  Robert  Livingstone 
of  Westquarter,  Gavin  Home  of  Johnscleugh,  Sir  John  Forrester  of 
Garden,  Henry  Stewart  of  Craigiehall,  Sir  George  Home  of  Broxmouth, 
Sir  Patrick  Home  of  Polwart,  Sir  John  Home  of  North  Berwick,  Alex- 
ander Home  of  Renton,  G«orge  Home  of  Deans,  James  Gibb  of  Car- 
ribber,  Mark  Swinton  in  Inverkeithing. — (Forbes's  Records,  p.  476.) 

3  Calderwood,  vi.  465.  *  Melville's  Diary,  p.  623. 
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any  rate,  surname,  as  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  the  chief  con- 
ductor of  the  trial.  ^  Besides,  the  most  of  them  were  absent 
during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  reasonings  upon  the  cause, 
which  was  contrary  to  an  act  of  Parliament.  The  greater 
number  had  not  been  present  at  all  till  they  were  called  to 
be  sworn  and  enclosed.  They  had  indeed  been  brought  there 
with  no  other  intent  than  that  of  securing  a  conviction. 

The  jury  having  been  solemnly  sworn  and  admitted,  the 
indictment  was  read  to  them.     They  were  then  addressed  by 
the  Lord  Advocate,  who  informed  them,  that  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar  were  pannelled  for  treason  in  respect  of  their  having 
declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  matter 
of  their  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  whereof  the  Council  were 
most  properly  judges,  according  to  the  express  statute  of  the 
Parliament,  held  on  the  22nd  of  May  1584.     He  farther  in- 
structed them  that  they  had  nothing  else  to  judge  of  than 
simply  of  the  fact,  whether  the  prisoners  had  declined  the 
authority  of  the  Privy  Council  or  not,  which  he  affirmed 
was  undoubted,  and  for  verification  of  the  fact  he  produced 
their  subscribed  Declinature,  which  they  judicially  acknow- 
ledged to  be  theirs.     "  The  judges,  had  already  decerned,  that 
it  was  treason  to  decline  the  King's  or  the  Council's  autho- 
rity, and  therefore  it  belonged  not  to  them  to  judge  de  jure 
facti,  but  only  de  niido  facto,  not  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
deed,   but   of  the  bare   deed   itself."  ^      He   concluded   by 
threatening  the  jury,  that  should  they  not  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  he  would  protest  against  them  for  error  wilfully 
committed,  and  that  their  lands,  goods  and  lives  would  be 
forfeited  to  the  Crown.^ 

Hope  addressed  the  jury  in  reply.  It  was  true,  he  said, 
that  his  respected  clients  had  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Privy  Council  j  they  themselves  had  owned  the  fact;  and  it 

^  Scot's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  152. 

2  Welsh  in  Calderwood,  vi.  466. 

3  Melville's  Diary,  p.  624.     Forbes's  Records,  p.  477. 
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was  of  no  use  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  matter  already  deter- 
mined, and  about  which  there  remained,  in  truth,  nothing  to 
decide.  To  arrive  at  a  righteous  verdict,  the  jury  ought  to 
ponder  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  Declinature,  as  well  as 
the  bare  deed.  He,  therefore,  repeated  the  defences  previ- 
ously made,  in  reply  to  the  charge  of  treason  founded  on  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1584,  an  act  which  was  so  far  amiuUed 
by  a  posterior  act,  of  which  the  public  prosecutor  had  made 
no  mention,  as  expressly  to  exempt  ecclesiastical  causes  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  CounciL  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  Hope  exhorted  the  jury  to  "  fear  the  great  and  right- 
eous God,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  the  Great 
Judge  of  the  world,"  and  finally  to  remember  the  great  esteem 
in  which  the  persons  at  the  bar  were  held  in  the  country 
and  in  the  Church  of  Grod,  in  which  some  of  them  had  served, 
with  all  but  universal  approbation,  for  many  years.^ 

Before  the  jury  retired,  theprisoners  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  address  them.  Forbes  took  precedence,  not 
because  he  excelled  all  the  rest  as  a  speaker,  but  in  virtue  of 
his  having  been  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen. 
His  speech,  as  recorded  by  himself,  is  very  comprehensive, 
ranging  over  the  whole  history  of  the  Aberdeen  Assembly, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Government,  which  he  exposed 
to  deserved  reprobation  for  their  injustice,  cruelty,  and  dis- 
regard of  the  laws  and  institutioas  of  the  kingdom.  At  the 
close  he  reminded  the  jury  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  or 
National  Covenant,  which  had  been  sworn,  and  at  sundry 
times  renewed  by  the  King,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  whom 
he  saw  a  number  present  that  day  as  judges.  ^  By  that 
solemn  deed,  they  had  bound  themselves  to  maintain  and 

1  Melville's  Diary,  p.  624.     Forbes's  Records,  p.  477. 

2  Among  the  subscribers  to  the  **  Band  anent  the  [refonned]  religion 
at  Aberdeen,  March  1592,  "  were  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Lords  Blantyre  and 
Tullibardine,  and  Sir  Robert  Melville,  who  were  all  on  the  bench  ;  and 
Sir  Greorge  Hume  [of  Broxmouth],  and  George  Hume  [of  Deanes],  two 
of  the  jury. — (Calderwood,  vol.  v.,  Appendix.) 
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clefend  the  received  government  and  discipline,  no  less  than 
lie   and  his   brethren,  who  were   that  day  arraigned,   nor 
could  they,  without  perjury,  condemn  him  and  his  brethren. 
Then  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  printed  copy  of  the  Confes- 
sioa  of  Faith,  he  read  from  it  the  following  passage:  "To 
the  which  (meaning  the  Reformed  Church)  we  join  ourselves 
ivillingly  in  doctrine,  faith,  religion,  discipline,  and  use  of  the 
holy  sacraments,  as  lively  members  of  the  same  in  Christ 
our  Head,  promising  and  swearing  by  the  great  name  of  the 
liord  our  God,  that  we  shall  continue  in  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  this  Church,  and  shall  defend  the  same,  accord- 
ing to  our  vocation  and  power,  all  the  days  of  our  life,  upon 
the  pains  contained  in  the  law,  and  danger  both  of  body  and 
soul,  in  the  day  of  God's  fearful  judgment."^ 

Welsh  next  addressed  the  jury  in  a  "very  powerful" 
speech.  In  reporting  it,  I  shall  mainly  adhere  to  his  own 
version  of  it,  without,  however,  overlooking  the  report  given 
of  it  by  Forbes. 

"  As  we  are  unknown  to  you,"  he  said,  "  so  are  ye 
to  us  j  for  there  are  many  of  you  whose  faces  we  have  never 
seen  before.  Nevertheless,  we  are  your  brethren  in  Christ, 
professing  the  same  faith,  and  bound  with  you  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  same  Gospel;  and  although  our  persons  are  not 
to  be  much  regarded,  yet  have  we  found  this  mercy  of  God, 
to  be  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  However  men  esteem  of 
us,  yet  in  his  sight  and  before  the  Lord,  we  are  no  less  than 
ambassadors  of  the  great  God,  carrying  the  message  of  death 
and  life,  of  salvation  and  condemnation  to  the  people;  and, 
therefore,  whatever  shall  be  done  to  us,  He  shall  account  it 
as  done  to  himself.  We  say,  therefore,  to  you  as  Jeremiah 
said  to  the  princes,  when  he  was  standing  before  them  ac- 
cused by  the  priests  and  prophets,  as  we  are  this  day,  'Be- 
hold, we  are  in  your  hands  this  day,  to  do  unto  us  as  it  shall 
please  the  Lord  our  God  to  direct  you  to  do  this  day;  but 

^  Forbears  Beoords,  pp.  480-484. 
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know  for  a  certainty,  that  if  ye  condemn  iis,  ye  shall  bring 
innocent  blood  upon  yourselves,  and  upon  this  whole  land. 
For  of  a  truth,  the  Lord  has  sent  us,  and  we  have  done  no 
iniquity,  neither  is  there  any  unrighteousness  in  our  hands. '^ 

"  As  for  the  matter  whereof  we  are  now  accused,  and  of 
which  ye  are  to  be  our  judges  this  day,  we  speak  to  you  the 
truth  in  the  sight  of  our  God,  that  in  this  point  we  are  fully 
resolved,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  truth  of  God,  and  that  it 
belongs  essentially  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  are  not,  therefore,  anidous  in  regard  to  our- 
selves. We  have  come  out,  this  morning,  to  this  tribunal 
with  greater  joy  and  gladness  than  ever  we  did  to  partake  of 
meat  and  drink,  when  we  were  hungry  and  thirsty;  and  we 
are  so  resolved  in  the  truth  of  this  cause,  that  we  are  ready  (if 
so  the  Lord  shall  call  us  and  strengthen  us)  to  seal  it  up  with 
the  testimony  of  our  blood.  And  this  our  resolution  is 
neither  [of]  yesterday  nor  [of]  to-day;  for  the  twenty-four 
weeks  of  our  imprisonment  might  have  given  us  sufficient 
time  and  leisure  to  have  thought  upon  its  weightiness  and 
gravity;  and  although  many  think  it  but  a  thing  indifferent, 
yet  it  is  not  so  in  our  consciences;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
main  and  an  essential  point  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  mat- 
ter of  which  we  are  accused  this  day  is  the  declining  of  the 
Pri^T^  CounciFs  judgment  in  the  matter  of  the  lawfulness 
and  unlawfulness  of  our  Assemblies,  and  the  charge  of 
treason  brought  against  us  for  so  doing  is  founded  oq  the 
Act  of  Parliament  1584.  But  that  act  is  expressly  abrogated 
by  a  posterior  act  in  1592,  where  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  the  act  of  1584  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  spiritual 
office-bearers  of  the  Kirk,  concerning  the  heads  of  religion, 
matters  of  heresy,  and  all  such  like  essential  ecclesiastical 
censures,  warranted  by  the  Word  of  God;  under  the  which, 
the  proceedings  of  the  judicature  of  General  Assemblies  are 
comprehended;  it  being  a  main  head  of  religion  belonging  to 

1  Jerem.  xxvi.  14,  15. 
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the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  whose  royal  prerogatives 
this  is  one,  that  He  only  should  be  Supreme  Judge  in  all 
matters  belonging  to  his  kingdom,  the  outward  administra- 
tion whereof  he  exerciseth  in  and  by  his  Kirk  only.     For, 
as  we  have  our  callings  and  offices  of  Him  only  by  the  Kirk, 
so  should  we  be  judged  in  all  the  duties  of  our  office,  only 
by  Him   in  his  Kirk.     And  as  parliaments,  councils,  and 
all    civil  judicatures,  belong  only  to  the  royal  crown  of  a 
worldly  King,  and  to  the  liberty  of  a  worldly  kingdom,  and 
the  judgment  of  all  civil  judicatures  belongs  only  to  the 
King  and  kingdom  whereof  they  are;  even  so  all  the  meet- 
ings, conventions,  and  assemblies  of  the  Kirk,  which  is  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  whereof  our  General  Assemblies  is  one 
of  the  chief,  belong  essentially  to  Christ's  royal  authority, 
and  to  his  kingdom;  and  the  judgment  of  all  his  assemblies 
and  conventions,  and  so,  consequently,  of  a  General  Assembly, 
belongs  only  to  Christ  Jesus,  the  only  King,  in  and  by  his 
Kirk,     As  civil  afiairs  should  be  judged  only  by  civil  per- 
sons, so  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  affiairs  should  be  judged 
only  by  spiritual  persons.      Now  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
1592,  annuls  the  act  of  1584,  in  so  far  as  concerns  what 
*the  spiritual  office-bearers  in  the  Kirk*  do  *  concerning 
heads  of  religion,'  and  *  essential  censures  specially  grounded 
on  and  having  warrants  from  the  Word  of  Grod;*  exceptions 
under  which  the  matter  of  which  we  are  accused  is  easily 
comprehended.     The  sovereignty  of  Christ  in  judging  of  the 
affairs  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  as  an  essential  part  of  his 
royal  dignity,  is  a  special  head  of  religion.     Our  General 
Assemblies,  which  are  warranted  by  the  Word  of  God,  and 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  befope  a  law  had  been 
made  for  sanctioning  them,^  are  our  principal  conventions  by 

.  1  The  first  General  Assembly  met  in  December  1660,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  meet  for  the  exercise  of  government  and  discipline  ivithout  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  solely  in  virtue  of  "the  privilege  that  God 
has  given  to  spiritual  office-bearers,"  till  the  year  1567,  when  this  privi- 
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which  ecclesiastical  censures  are  inflicted  It  is  most  evident 
then  that  we  cannot  be  accounted  guilty  of  treason  in  declin- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  on  points  which  are 
clearly  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1584  by 
the  posterior  act  of  1592. 

"  Moreover,  this  is  no  new  or  unaccustomed  thing  that  we 
have  done  in  this  Kirk.  It  is  not  we  only  who  are  of  this 
judgment,  that  the  authority  of  civil  judicatures  shoidd 
be  declined  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  nor  are  we  the  first 
that  have  declined  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  There  was  before  a  declinature  of 
the  authority  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  Lords  of  Secret 
Council,  which  was  subscribed  by  almost  the  whole  minis- 
ters of  the  whole  Kirk  in  this  land,  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred  ministers  or  thereby.  Yea,  these  same  bishops 
of  ours,  and  commissioners,  who  are  now  the  fountain  of  all 
our  troubles,^  (for  it  is  they  only  who  are  the  chief  cause  of  all 
these  things;  and  upon  them  do  we  here  lay  the  burden  of 
all  these  evils  that  we  have  suffered  or  shall  suffer,  and  of  all 
the  hurt  that  hath,  or  shall  come  to  the  Kirk  of  God) — they 
also  subscribed  the  same  Declinature;  and  their  subscriptions 
are  yet  extant,  which  we  have  in  readiness  to  produce,  to 
witness  to  their  faces,  that  not  only  all  the  ministers,  but 
they  also  who  now  are  our  enemies,  approved  and  justified 
the  same  cause  for  which  we  now  suffer — ^the  lawfulness  of 
our  declining  the  civil  judicature  in  matters  spiritual 

"This,  then,  is  a  matter  belongiug  to  the  whole  Kirk,  which 
the  whole  Kirk  has  approved,  which  our  enemies  have  ap- 

lege  was  recognised  by  an  act  of  the  first  Parliament  of  James  YI., 
held  at  Edinburgh,  15th  December,  1567,  by  James,  Earl  of  Murray, 
Regent. 

^  The  document  referred  to  was  adopted  and  signed  when  Mr  David 
Black  was  accused  of  having  been  guilty  of  treason  for  certain  speeches 
alleged  against  him  by  the  King  and  the  Privy  Council.  Mr  John 
Spotswood,  and  other  ministers  who  afterwards  accepted  the  episcopal 
office,  were  zealous  promoters  of  that  Declinature. 
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proved,  by  their  hand  writs,  and  which  was  done  before  us. 
Ye,  therefore,  who  are  to  judge  of  this  matter,  whether  or 
not  such  a  deed  be  treason,  which  so  many  have  previously 
approved  by  their  subscriptions,  should  greatly  take  heed  to 
what  you  are  to  do.  There  is  one  thing  in  special  which  I 
would  have  you  to  consider,  that  which  our  brother  before 
made  mention  of,  to  wit,  your  solemn  oath  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  whereby  ye  are  bound,  not  only  to  the  confession 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  but  also  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  confession  all  the  days  of  your  life.^  The  which  [oath] 
not  ye  only,  but  we  and  ye,  my  lords,  and  the  King's 
Majesty,  and  all  estates  in  this  land,  are  bound  to.  Now  our 
General  Assemblies,  and  all  the  judicatories  of  the  Kirk,  are 
a  principal  part  of  this  discipline,  so  that  we  are  bound  to  the 
maintenance  thereof,  under  the  pain  of  eternal  damnation; 
and  y«,  also,  under  the  same  pain.  And  therefore,  here  now 
I  testify  to  you, — for  now  may  we  speak  to  you,  because  we 
will  not  have  occasion  afterwards, — that  seeing  ye  are  bound 
by  this  solemn  oath  to  the  maintenance  of  this  discipline— 
and  this  whereof  we  are  accused,  and  whereof  ye  are  now  to 
judge,  is  a  part  thereof — that  ye  should  take  good  heed  to 
what  ye  do.  For  we  testify  unto  you  before  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  who  shall  judge  men  and  angels  in  that  Great  Day, 
and  before  whom  ye  must  be  judged,  that  ye  should  beware 
in  this  matter,  and  not  bring  innocent  blood  upon  your- 
selves." 2 

By  this  speech  "  the  hearts  of  the  jury  and  of  all  that  were 
present,"  as  Forbes  informs  us,  "were  much  moved." ^  The 
King's  advocate,  galled  by  the  effect  which  he  saw  it  pro- 
ducing, interrupted  the  speaker  before  he  had  concluded, 
telling  the  jury  that  he  wished  them  to  consider  that  they 
had  no  more  to  try  but  whether  the  pannels  had  declined  the 

^  Welsh  then  read  the  words ;  but  they  haye  abready  been  given  in 
Forbes's  speech. 
'  Calderwood,  vi.  467-471.  '  Forbes's  Records,  p.  488. 
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authority  of  the  Privy  Council  or  not;  which  waa  not 
denied.^  When  the  speech  was  concluded,  to  undo  the  im- 
pression produced,  the  advocate  again  addressed  the  jury. 
He  cautioned  them  against  being  "moved  by  such  wind." 
He  then  extoUed  the  King's  wisdom,  justice,  cleniency,  and 
patience,  as  well  as  the  Council's  lenity  and  courtesy  towards 
the  prisoners,  and  repeated  his  former  threat,  that  if  they 
found  not  a  verdict  against  them,  he  should  hold  them  guilty 
of  wilful  error,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  that  their 
lives,  lands,  and  goods  would  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  ^ 

Forbes  replied  in  a  second  speech,  in  which  he  powerfully 
inveighed  against  the  gross  misrepresentations  and  groundless 
calumnies  of  the  advocate.  In  conclusion,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  he,  in  the  name  of  God,  charged 
that  nobleman,  on  his  return  to  Court,  to  carry  a  message  to 
his  Majesty,  because  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should  ever 
have  an  opportunity  to  deliver  it  in  person;  it  contained  his 
last  advice  to  his  sovereign — the  parting  token  of  his  love 
and  loyalty.  Then,  "  at  great  length,  he  revealed  the  history 
of  the  oath  and  covenant  which  Joshua  and  the  people  made 
with  the  Gibeonites,  the  which  because  Saul,  king  of  Israel, 
did  break  and  violate,  long  after  his  death  the  Lord  forgot  it 
not,  but  plagued  the  land  in  the  days  of  David,  till  the  whole 
sons  and  posterity  of  Saul  were  taken  and  hanged  up  before 
the  sun,  and  so  he  and  all  his  utterly  rooted  out.  The 
which,  most  pithily  reasoning  from  less  to  more,  he  applied 
to  the  King,  and  thereon  directing  the  admonition  and 
threatening  most  terrible,  made  all  the  hearers  astonished 
and  their  hairs  to  stand."  ^ 

Forbes  was  not  the  first  who  warned  King  James  of  the 
calamities  which  would  descend  on  him  and  his  posterity, 
should  he  continue  to  violate  his  solemn  engagements  to  the 

^  Scot's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  164. 

*  Forbes's  Records,  p.  488. 

«  Melville's  Diary,  p.  625.     Forbes's  Recoids,  pp.  490-492. 
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Church  and  people  of  Scotland.  More  than  four  years  pre- 
viously, Welsh  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the  monarch, 
prefixed  to  his  "Reply  against  Mr  Gilbert  Brown,"  had  read 
to  him  the  same  faithful  lesson  out  of  Old  Testament  history, 
and  had  specially  referred  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
Heaven  upon  Saul  and  his  descendants  for  his  violation  of 
the  Covenant  formerly  made  by  the  people  of  Israel  with 
the  Gibeonites.^  These  warnings  were  despised,  and  the 
consequences  which  Welsh  and  Forbes  had  predicted  were 
realised.  The  perfidy  of  James  the  Sixth  unhappily 
characterised  his  descendants.  What  a  celebrated  essayist 
says  of  his  son  was  equally  true  of  his  two  grandsons : — "The 
nation  had  to  deal  with  men  whom  no  tie  could  bind,  who 
made  and  broke  promises  with  equal  facility — men  whose 
honour  had  been  a  hundred  times  pawned  and  never  re- 
deemed." ^  And  in  the  judgment  of  the  same  writer,^  it  was 
emphatically  this  disregard  of  promises  the  most  solemn, 
joined  to  the  bloody  persecution  which  disgraced  the  reigns 
of  the  last  two  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  that  above 
all  things  else  prepared  the  way  for  their  utter  ruin  at  the 
great  Revolution  of  1688,  an  event  which,  next  to  the 
Reformation  in  the  1 6th  century,  is  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  Britain. 

The  jury  at  length  retired  to  a  chamber  underneath, 
where  they  remained  enclosed  with  the  Justice-Clerk,  Sir 
John  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,^  upwards  of  six  hours.  ^  Here 
was  another  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  by  its  professed 
conservators;  for  by  an  act  of  Parliament  (July  29,  1587), 
it  was  strictly  forbidden  that  the  Justice-Clerk  should  him- 
self remain  or  suffer  any  one  else  to  remain  with  the  jury, 

1  See  p.  119.  2  Macaulay's  Essays,  1.  17. 

'  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  i.  428,  429. 

*  Brunton  and  Haig's  Senators  of  the  College  .of  Justice,  pp.  216, 
217.  . 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p,  625. 
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at  least  after  they  had  chosen  their  chancellor;  and  it 
declared  that,  should  this  act  be  transgressed  in  any  point, 
"  the  party  accused  should  be  holden  and  pronounced  inno- 
cent of  the  crimes  and  treasons  laid  to  his  charge."^ 

As  it  seemed  likely  at  one  time  that  the  jury  would 
unanimously   absolve    the    prisoners,    Henry    Stewart  of 
Craigiehall,  whom  the  jury  had  chosen  for  their  chancellor, 
and  the  Justice-Clerk,  who  had  been  closeted  with  them, 
left  them,  and,  returning  to  the  Court,  informed  the  Lords 
"what  way  the  matter  was  like  to  go/*     Upon  this  the 
Lords  sent  two  of  their  number,  the  Justice-Depute  and  the 
Justice-Clerk,  together  with  Henry  Stewart,^  to  see  if  the 
pannels  would  pass  from  their  Declinature, — assuring  them, 
though  they  were  afraid  of  the  contrary,  that  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  would  go  against  them.     Not  succeeding  in  their 
dealings  with  the  prisoners,  these  parties  returned  to  the 
jury.     Moved  partly  by  terrors,  partly  by  promises,  espe- 
cially by  an  assurance  that  no  harm  should  follow  either  to 
the  Church  or  to  the  prisoners,  the  jury  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  by  a  majority  of  nine  to  six.^ 

When  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  reported  in  the  court, 
John  Livingstone,  of  Dunnipace,  one  of  their  number,  de- 

^  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland.  ^  Forbes's  Records,  p.  494. 

3  Several  of  the  jury  were  known  to  have  been  much  troubled  in 
conscience  by  the  part  they  had  acted  in  this  trial.  It  is  recorded  of 
one  of  them,  Sir  Archibald  Stirling  of  Keir,  that  "  he  got  no  rest  all 
that  night,"  although  he  had  voted  with  the  minority,  and  simply  be- 
cause "he  had  been  on  the  assize"  that  condemned  the  innocent. — 
(Calderwood,  vi.  474.)  Still  more  deeply  troubled  were  two  of  those 
who  had  voted  with  the  majority, — Sir  John  Forrester  of  Garden,  and 
Sir  John  Home  of  North  Berwick.  The  former  was  so  pierced  in  con- 
science that  but  for  his  having  been  prevented,  he  would  have  destroyed 
himself ;  and  he  found  relief  only  by  public  professions  of  penitence. 
The  latter  sickened,  and  sought  consolation  from  his  minister,  Mr  John 
A  damson,  then  minister  of  North  Berwick,  and  afterwards  Principal 
of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  ;  nor  did  he  find  peace  till  he  had  confessed 
and  bewailed  his  sin. — (Forbes*s  Records,  pp.  532,  533.) 
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clared  that  "  he  not  only  acquitted  the  prisoners  of  treason, 
but  owned  them  to  be  honest  ministers  of  Christ,  and  good 
subjects  of  the  King."^  Astonishment  and  sorrow  might  be 
reaxl  in  the  countenances  of  the  whole  auditory,  not  except- 
ing even  the  Lords  who  occupied  the  bench,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lord  Dunfermline,  Chancellor;  the  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
Treasurer;  Lord  Balmerinoch,  President  of  the  Coiuij  of 
Session;  and  Lord  Scoone,  Comptroller,  who  did  not  con- 
ceal the  elation  inspired  by  their  disgraceful  victory.  ^ 

The  Court  delayed  pronouncing  sentence  upon  the  con- 
victed ministers  till  his  Majesty^s  pleasure  should  be  made 
known ;  and  the  Court  ordered  that  they  should  remain  for 
the  night  under  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  and 
should  be  conducted  on  the  following  day  again  to  Blackness 
Castle,  and  be  treated  as  convicted  traitors.^  The  prisoners, 
who  were  bold  and  cheerful  as  ever,  rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suflFer  shame,  and  even  death,  should  that 
be  their  sentence,  on  behalf  of  so  honourable  a  cause,*  were 
then  taken  back  to  the  palace  for  the  night  by  foiu-  or  five 
soldiers  of  the  King's  Guard,  and  were  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  their  bretliren,  who  congratulated  them  on 
accoimt  of  the  courage  they  had  been  enabled  to  display.^ 
Whilst  the  latter  were  returning  to  their  lodgings,  the  town 
clock  struck  ten,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  sayiag  among  the 
common  people,  that  the  hour  well  befitted  the  work  done — 
a  work  of  darkness,  for  such  it  was  "to  make  Christ's  faith- 
ful ministers  traitors  to  the  King.  God  grant,"  they  added, 
"that  he  be  never  in  greater  danger  than  of  such  traitors!" 
Nor  did  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  proceedings  of 
this  memorable  ,day  terminated  escape  the  notice  of  Welsh 
in  the  reflections  which  he  made  on  the  whole  scene.    Calling 

1  Melville's  Diary,  p.  626. 

*  Forbes's  Records,  p.  496.     Calderwood,  vi.  475. 

3  Melville'8  Diary,  p.  626.  *  Forbes's  Records,  p.  496. 

^  Calderwood,  vi.  475. 
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to  mind  the  Scripture  doctrine  respecting  the  necessary  con- 
formity of  Christians  to  their  Divine  Master,  especially  in 
sufferings  (Rom.  viii.  29),  he  enumerated  certain  points  in 
which,  as  he  thought,  he  and  his  companions  were  made 
like  Him  in  theirs: — "Christ  was  betrayed  by  them  that 
had  their  hand  in  the  plate  with  him;  so  were  we  by  oiu- 
brethren.  They  said,  it  behoved  the  King  either  to  take 
some  order  with  us,  or  else  there  was  no  life  for  them,  for 
they  would  be  stoned  out  of  the  country  unless  we  were 
ordered  [to  leave  it  J.  He  was  taken  in  the  night ;  we  were 
fetched  in  the  night  They  came  to  Him  with  staves;  they 
came  to  us  with  a  guard.  He  is  first  condemned  by  an 
ecclesiastical  judicatory;  so  we  were  first  condemned  by  an 
ecclesiastical  judicatory  of  our  late  commissioners,  who  took 
upon  them  to  condemn  our  Assembly :  witness  the  King*s 
Majesty's  proclamation  yet  extant,  testifying  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  condemned  it.  Afterwards,  he  waa  judged 
and  condemned  by  the  secular  judge;  so  were  we.  He  was 
condemned  in  the  night;  so  also  are  we  :  for  it  being  a  work 
of  darkness,  the  time  behoved  to  be  the  time  of  darkness."^ 

We  are  informed  of  a  third  party  who  were  present  at 
Linlithgow,  and  who  could  not  keep  silence  on  this  occasion. 
Of  that  party  was  the  wife  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir. 
Hearing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring 
her  husband  to  trial,  she  hastened  from  Ayr  to  Blackness 
Castle,  to  see  how  it  should  fare  with  him.  Anxiously, 
however,  as  she  looked  for  his  restoration  to  his  charge,  and 
to  her  and  her  children,  it  was  not  on  any  terms  that  she 
desired  such  a  result.  She  displayed  a  magnanimity  worthy 
of  the  daughter  of  our  great  Reformer.  When  it  was  told 
her,  and  the  wives  of  the  other  ministers  arraigned,  "  that 
their  husbands  were  convicted  of  treason,  they  joyfully,  and 
with  masculine  minds,  thanked  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  had 
given  them  strength  and  courage  to  stand  for  their  Master's 

1  Calderwood,  vi.  475. 
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cause,  saying,  *They  were  even  entreated  as  their  Master 
was  before  them,  judged  and  condemned  under  silence  of 
night !'  "1 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Welsh's  letter  to  ltlias  graham,  countess  of  wigton,  and  his 

EMBARKATION  AT  LEITH  FOR  FRANCE  ON  THE  7tH  OF  NOVEMBER, 
1606. 

Even  in  seeming  triumph  there  is  such  a  thing  as  real  dis- 
comfiture. In  this  predicament  were  the  Earl  of  Dimbar 
and  the  other  leading  members  of  the  Government  after  the 
trial  of  Welsh  and  his  companions.  ^  In  sundry  ways-  they 
evinced  and  confessed  their  perplexity.  They  were  still  at 
a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  the  convicted  prisoners.  And  the 
Earl  of  Dunbar  finding  that  he  had  rendered  himself  vastly 

^  Row's  History,  p.  240. 

'  Besides  the  account  given  of  the  trial  by  Welsh,  Forbes,  and  Mel- 
ville, accounts  of  it  are  given  by  three  of  the  persons  chiefly  concerned 
in  carrying  it  through,  in  three  separate  letters.  The  first  of  these 
letters  was  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,.  Lord  Advocate  to  the 
King.  It  was  first  published  by  the  accomplished  Lord  Hailes,  who, 
speaking  of  the  account  which  it  contained  ''of  the  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  Welsh  and  the  other  ministers,"  says,  **  This  letter  gives  a  more 
lively  idea  of  those  times  than  an  hundred  chronicles  can  do.  We  see 
how  the  Prime  Minister,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sentence  agreeable  to  the 
King,  addresses  the  judges  with  promises  and  threats,  packs  the  jury, 
and  then  deals  with  them  without  scruple  or  ceremony." — (Hailes's 
Memorials  and  Letters,  2d  edit.,  p.  5,  foot  note.)  Another  of  these 
letters  was  written  by  Secretary  Balmerinoch,  "by  direction  of  the 
CounciL"  An  extract  from  it  is  given  by  Dr  M*Crie  in  his  Life  of  Mel- 
^e,  (ii.  206).  The  third  was  written  by  Lord  Dunferaaline  to  the 
^^1  of  Salisbury,  twelve  days  after  the  trial.  See  this  letter,  which  has 
never  been  printed  before,  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVII. 
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unpopular  by  the  transactions  at  Linlithgow,  sought  to  re> 
cover  the  Kirk  and  country's  fevour  by  making  court  to  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  promising  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  King  in  behalf  of  the  convicted  ministers.  "  We 
hear,"  says  Welsh,  "  that  my  Lord  of  Dunbar  sent  to  aU  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  to  desire  them  to  speak  nothing  of 
that  matter  [the  trial],  promising  upon  his  credit  and  honour, 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cause  or 
hurt  of  our  persons."^  He,  moreover,  meditated  to  have  his 
revenge  upon  Chancellor  Seton  and  Secretary  Balmerinoch, 
through  whose  persuasions  he  had  been  sent  down  to  Soot- 
land,  and  had  incurred  this  public  disgrace. 

Welsh  and  Forbes  being  those  of  the  convicted  prisoners 
who  were  most  hated  and  feared,  it  was  proposed,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Privy  Council,  held  in  the  Palace  on  the  day  after 
the  trial,  to  transport  them,  not  to  Blackness  Castle  as  had 
been  at  flrst  intimated  to  them,  but  to  Huntingtower,  near 
Perth,  where  they  might  be  in  the  keeping  of  Lord  Scoone.* 
By  this  transference,  their  principal  enemies,  it  would  seem, 
intended  to  treat  them  with  increased  severity,  hoping  thus 
to  wear  out  their  constancy,  if  not  to  end  their  days,  and  so 
accomplish  by  slow  and  secret  methods  what  they  had  been 
unable  to  effect  by  the  plans  hitherto  tried.  The  proposition 
was,  however,  opposed  at  the  Council  table :  one  of  the  lords 
observing  that  "  there  was  rigour  enough  already  used 
without  any  cause,  and  therefore  it  were  good  to  use  no 
more."  And,  happily  for  Welsh  and  Forbes,  it  fell  to  the 
ground.^ 

On  the  day  after  their  trial,  the  convi<jts  were  ignominionsly 
escorted  to  Blackness  by  a  party  of  the  King*s  Guard.  Six 
ministers  of  eminence  shared  in  the  dishonour,  or  rather  the 
glory  of  being  their  fellow-travellers,  as  Welsh  relatea 
"  Our  dear  brethren,"  says  he,  "  Mr  Andrew  Melville,  Mr 

1  Calderwood;  vi.  476.  2  Welsh  in  Calderwood,  vL  476. 

3  Forbes's  Becords,  pp.  497-499. 
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James  Melville,  Mr  Jolin  Carmichael,  Mr  Jolin  Dykes,^  Mr 
John  Scrimgeour,  and  Mr  WiUiam  Miirray,^  convoyed  us  to 
our  ward ;  and  there  we  sindered,  with  unspeakahle  joy  on 
both  sides,  and  with  many  tears,  both  rejoicing  in  that  our 
Liord  was  magnified  in  our  sufferings  by  our  infirmities;  and 
vTith  this  joy  are  we  daily  refreshed."^  "At  Blackness," 
says  James  Melville,  "  with  thanksgivings,  prayers,  and 
many  tears,  divers  x>f  the  brethren  of  the  ministry  left  them, 
glader  and  more  confirmed  in  the  cause  than  ever  before, 
rejoicing  greatly  that  God,  by  this  action,  had  cleared  the 
cause  to  the  knowledge  and  conscience  of  all  men  more  than 
before,  and  that  he  had  honoured  his  servants  with  a  plain 
and  constant  testimony  given  thereto."*  As  no  one  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  Castle  along  with  the  prisoners,  the 
solemn  and  affecting  farewell  between  them  and  these 
ministers  must  have  taken  place  at  the  village  of  Blackness, 
or  on  the  shore  of  the  little  peninsula  on  which  the  Castle 
stands. 

After  the  excitement  of  their  trial  was  over,  and  after  they 
had  been  sent  back  to  their  gloomy  dungeons,  which  were 
rendered  still  more  gloomy  from  its  being  the  depth  of 
winter,  Welsh  and  his  fellow-captives,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  must  have  felt  their  situation,  now  when  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  suspended  over  them,  to  be  trying  in  the 
extreme.      But  grievous  as  it  was,  it  was  not  wholly  un- 

^  Mr  Jolrn  Dykes  was  colleague  to  Mr  James  Melville,  minister  of 
Kilremiy. 

*  Mr  William  Murray  was  minister  of  Dysart,  to  which  he  was 
admitted  before  1585. — (Books  of  Assignations.)  He  was  the  only  one 
of  these  ministers  who  afterwards  deserted  the  Presbyterian  cause.  He 
had  long  acted  in  concert  with  the  patriotic  Synod  to  which  he  belonged 
in  resisting  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  Court ;  but  in  1615,  he  stood 
candid&ie  for  the  archbishoprick  of  Glasgow,  which  was  then  vacant  by 
the  appointment  of  Spotswood  to  the  Metropolitan  See  of  St  Andrews. 
— (Calderwood,  vii.  203.) 

»  Calderwood,  vi.  p.  476.  *  Melville's  Diary,  p.  626. 
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relieved.  It  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  what  an  old- 
fashioned  rhymer,   B^lph  Erskine,  describes  as  the  &appj 

enigma  : — 

"  A  glorious  paradise  of  joys, 
A  grievous  prison  of  annoys." 

The  joys  indeed  predominated  over  the  miseries  of  their  con- 
dition. "As  for  oTir  estate,"  writes  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  "  never  had  we  such  peace  or  rest  since  ever  we 
knew  Christ,  and  never  had  we  such  experience  of  true  joy; 
so  that  we  see  it  is  good  to  suffer  for  Christ.  The  experience 
of  this  joy  makes  us  willing  with  gladness,  if  the  Lord  will 
strengthen  us,  to  be  content  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  His 
sake,  and  in  testimony  of  the  truth."  ^  Besides  that  inward 
satisfaction  which  sprung  from  their  own  minds,  other  con- 
siderations served  to  assuage  their  sorrows.  One  of  these 
was  their  assurance  of  the  entire  approval  and  of  the  cordial 
sympathy  of  those  eminent  persons  who  had  been  with  them 
at  Linlithgow,  and  who  themselves  had  found  unspeakable 
satisfaction  in  seeking  to  comfort  them.  "Our  brethren 
also,"  continues  Welsh,  referring  to  them,  "  have  been  greatly 
comforted  by  this;  so  that  some  of  them  have  testified  with 
many  tears  that  they  never  had  such  joy  since  they  knew 
Christ;  yea,  that  the  very  joys  of  the  other  Kingdom  were 
in  their  hearts,  and  that  they  never  saw  a  more  glorious  day, 
nor  God's  presence  and  power  so  evident,  and  that  they  never 
saw  it  in  such  a  manner."  He  adds,  "  Others  of  our 
brethren,  and  not  of  them  only,  but  all  sorts  of  Christians, 
even  such  as  were  halting  between  two  opinions  before,  have 
testified  plainly,  that  whereas  before  they  thought  it  was 
but  obstinacy,  that  it  was  but  upon  indifferent  things  we 
stood,  they  now  think  it  to  be  upon  many  points  belonging 
to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  in  this  point  nov 
are  they  ready  to  die  with  us,  and  to  suffer  with  us  in  the 
same.     All  sorts  of  people,  even  such  as  knew  nothing  of  it, 

^  Calderwood,  vi.  475. 
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such  as  condemned  it,  and  such  as  were  not  weU  informed 
of  our  cause,  all  are  content:  all  now  give  a  fair  testimony 
that  the  cause  is  Christ's,  and  that  we  are  unjustly  con- 
demned: and  i  know  not  how  it  is,  but  the  common  people 
are  cursing  the  assize  that  fyled  us,  and  cursing  the  judge, 
and  all  the  instruments  of  our  affliction.  Surely  God  has 
been  greatly  magnified  by  the  same,  and  therefore  we  are  fully 
comforted,  and  do  rejoice,  although  we  should  be  offered  up 
in  a  sacrifice  for  his  glory  in  testimony  of  the  truth  The 
Lord  strengthen  us  to  undergo  every  thing!  .  .  .  We 
are  informed  that  some  of  our  brethren  of  this  Presbytery^ 
that  never  either  prayed  for  us,  or  spake  a  word  in  [favour 
of]  this  cause,  have  now  not  only  prayed,  but  also  given 
open  testimony  that  they  have  been  over  long  in  beginning, 
and  that  they  are  ready  to  sufier  with  us,  and  to  testify  against 
the  violation  of  the  Solemn  Covenant  that  would  bring  down 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  all.  Thus  the  Lord  is  greatly  mag- 
nified, and  we  are  greatly  strengthened.  As  for  you,  and  the 
rest  of  our  brethren,  we  think  that  nothing  shall  be  done  with 
you  till  some  order  be  taken  with  us,  who  are  already  con- 
victed. Pray  for  us,  that  we  may  stand  to  the  end.  Always 
be  upon  your  guard."  ^ 

In  the  course  of  five  days  after  he  had  re-entered  his 
dungeon,  Welsh  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  Lilias  Graham, 

1  Welsh,  no  doubt,  means  the  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  which, 
although  Bishops  Spots  wood  and  Law  were  members  of  it,  displayed  the 
same  zeal  for  the  government  and  liberties  of  the  Church  which  was  then 
common  in  other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.  This  appears  from  a 
very  admirable  letter  written  by  that  Presbytery  to  that  excellent  noble- 
man, William  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  brother-uterine  to  the  Good  Regent, 
and  now  Earl  of  Morton,  dated  February  2,  1604,  (Registrum  Honoris 
de  Morton,  Bannatyne  Club,  edit.  i.  191) ;  and  from  their  having  sent 
Mr  Robert  Cornwall  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  to  desire  their 
advice  and  assistance  in  procuring  freedom  for  the  unjustly  afflicted 
brethren. 

2  Calderwood,  vi.  476,  477. 
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Countess  of  Wigton.^  At  the  time  when  he  wrote  this 
letter  he  was  anticipating  the  doom  of  death;  but  enjoy- 
ing the  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience  and  the  tokens 
of  the  divine  favour,  he  was  not  only  peaceful,  but  ecstatic, 
as  he  thought  of  the  felicity  which  awaited  him  after  hav- 
ing offered  up  his  life  a  sacrifice,  for  the  supremacy  of 
Christ  and  for  the  liberties  of  his  kingdom.  The  letter  thus 
begins  :— 

"  The  consolation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  multiplied  upon 
you  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  Often  and  many  times,  Christian  and  elect  lady,  I  have 
desired  the  opportunity  to  be  comforted  with  that  consolation 
wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God  of  his  free  grace  and  mercy 
to  fill  and  furnish  you.  Your  remembrance  is  very  sweet 
and  comfortable  to  my  souL  Since  the  first  time  I  knew 
you  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  have  ever  been  mindful  of  you  unto 
the  Lord;  and  now,  not  being  able  to  refrain  any  longer,  I 
could  not  omit  this  occasion;  not  knowing  how  long  it  may 
please  the  Lord  to  continue  my  being  in  this  tabernacle,  or 
give  me  further  occasion  of  writing  to  any. 

^  Lilias  Graham  was  a  daughter  of  John,  third  Earl  of  Montrose. 
The  house  of  Montrose  was  never  remarkable  for  attachment  to  the 
Reformation,  still  less  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Yet  this  lady  was 
of  that  family.  It  is  besides  remarkable  that  both  her  father  uid  her 
husband,  John  first  Earl  of  Wigton,  not  only  belonged  to  the  Court 
party,  but  were  in  high  favour  with  the  King,  who  bestowed  on  her 
father  the  highest  post  to  which  a  subject  could  be  elevated — ^that  of 
Viceroy  of  the  realm,  (Balfour's  Annals,  sub  anno  1606),  and  who  con- 
ferred on  her  husband  special  marks  of  distinction,  (Douglas's  Peerage). 
Livingstone,  who  personally  knew  her,  describes  her  as  "a  most  devout 
woman  and  pious  lady."  "  I  have  often  seen  her,"  he  adds,  '*  when  I  was  a 
little  chUd,  at  my  father  s  house  at  Monyabrough,  at  preachings  and  com- 
munions. Her  chambermaid,  that  waited  on  her,  told  that  as  soon  as  she 
rose  and  put  on  her  night-gown,  before  she  went  to  her  study  for  her  devo- 
tion, she  used  to  sit  in  a  chair  till  that  woman  combed  her  head,  having  the 
Bible  open  before  her,  and  reading  and  praying  among  hands,  and  every 
day  at  that  time,  said  the  woman,  she  shed  more  tears  than  ever  I  did 
all  my  lifetime.'*— (Characteristics,  in  Select  Biographies,  i.  339.) 
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"  Although  I  have  not  great  matter  at  this  time,  yet  in 
the  remembrance  of  your  labour  of  love,  hope  and  patience, 
I  must  needs  salute  your  Ladyship ;  knowing  assuredly  you 
are  the  chosen  of  God,  set  apart  before  ever  the  world  was, 
to  that  glorious  and  eternal  inheritance.  Being  thus  com- 
forted in  your  faith  and  hope,  I  am  fiilly  assured,  though  we 
never  have  the  occasion  of  meeting  here,  that  we  shall  reign 
together  in  the  world  to  come. 

"  My  desire  to  remain  here  is  not  great,  knowing  that  so 
long  as  I  am  in  this  home  of  clay,  I  am  absent  from  God: 
and  if  it  ^were  dissolved,  I  look  for  a  building  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  In  this  I  groan,  desiring  to 
be  clothed  upon  with  my  house  which  is  in  heaven;  if  so  be 
that  being  clothed,  I  shall  not  be  found  naked.  For  I  that 
am  within  his  tabernacle,  do  often  groan  and  sigh  within 
myself,  being  oftentimes  burdened;  not  that  I  would  be  un- 
clothed, but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed 
up  of  life.  L  long  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  which  is 
planted  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God;  and  to  drink  of 
the  pure  river,  clear  as  crystal,  that  runs  through  the  street 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  last  day  upon  the  earth :  and 
though  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  my  body,  yet  in 
my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and 
not  another  for  me;  and  my  eyes  shall  behold  him,  though 
my  reins  be  consumed  within  me.  I  long  to  be  refreshed 
with  the  souls  of  them  that  are  under  the  altar,  who  were 
slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  the,  testimony  which  they 
held ;  and  to  have  these  long  white  robes  given  me,  that  I 
may  walk  in  white  raiment  with  those  glorious  saints  who 
have  washed  their  garments,  and  have  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

"Why  should  I  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  be  removed 
from  this  place  to  that  wherein  my  Hope,  my  Joy,  my 
Crown,  my  Elder  Brother,  my  Head,  my  Father,  my  Com- 
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forter,  and  all  the  glorified  saints  are;  and  where  the  song 
of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  is  sung  joyfully;  where  we  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  sit  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  to  hang  up 
our  harps  on  the  willow  trees,  but  shall  take  them  up  and 
aing  the  new  Halelujah,  Blessing,  honour,  glory,  and  power, 
to  hiTTi  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever 
and  everl  What  is  there  under  the  old  vault  of  the 
heavens,  and  in  this  old  worn  earth,  which  is  under  the 
bondage  of  corruption,  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain,  and, 
as  it  were,  still  shooting  out  the  head,  looking,  waiting,  and 
longing  for  the  redemption  of  the  sons  of  Grod?  What  is 
there,  I  say,  that  should  make  me  desire  to  remain  here?  I 
expect  that  new  heaven,  and  that  new  earth,  wherein  righteous- 
ness dwelleth,  wherein  I  shall  rest  for  evermore.  I  look  to 
get  entry  into  the  New  Jerusalem,  at  one  of  those  twelve  gates 
whereupon  are  written  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  I  know  that  Christ  Jesus  hath  prepared 
them  for  me.  Why  may  I  not  then,  with  boldness,  in  his 
blood,  step  into  that  glory,  where  my  Head  and  Lord  hath 
gone  before  me?" 

On  this  letter  a  modem  commentator  has  observed  that 
"  there  are  not  only  many  expressions  but  even  sentiments 
in  it  inconsistent  with  the  rigid  and  refined  taste  of  modern 
times,  as  regards  the  feelings  and  language  of  devotion."^ 
Ab  to  the  part  of  the  letter  now  quoted,  even  the  fastidious 
taste  of  modem  times  will  find  little  to  censure.  A  glowing 
devotion  pervades  it>  but  it  is  not  extravagant.  The  thought 
and  the  language  are  elegant  and  sublime,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  genius  of  the  writer.  The  words  of  Scripture  are 
largely  employed,  and  it  will  not  be  alleged  that  they  are 
either  abused  or  misapplied. 

Passing  over  a  considerable  portion  of  what  follows  in  the 
letter,  written  in  a  similar  rapturous  strain  of  sentiment  and 
language,  we  shall  quote  a  passage  in  which,  after  soliciting 

^  M 'Gavin  in  Scots  Worthies,  ii.  26. 
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an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  his  pious  correspondent,  he 
represents  the  cause  for  which  he  and  his  brethren  were 
suffering,  and  for  which  he  was  prepared  to  lay  down  his 
life:— 

"  I  know  I  have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  sustained 
by  your  prayers,  honourable  lady,  and  dearly  beloved  in  our 
Lord  Jesus.     Continue,  I  pray  you,  as  you  have  begun,  in 
wrestling  with  the  Lord  for  me,  that  Christ  may  be  magni- 
fied in  my  mortal  body  whether  living  or  dead,  that  my  soul 
may  be  lifted  up  to  the  third  heavens,  that  I  may  taste  of 
those  joys  that  are  at  the  right  hand  of  my  Heavenly  Father, 
and  that  with  gladness  I  may  let  my  spirit  go  thither  where 
my  body  shall  shortly  follow.     Who  am  I,  that  he  should 
first  have  called  me;  and  then  constituted  me  a  minister  of 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  salvation,  these  sixteen  years 
already;  and  now,  last  of  all,  to  be  a  sufferer  for  his  cause  and 
kingdom]     ...     to  witness  that  good  confession,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  King  of  saints,  and  that  His  Church  is  a 
most  free  kingdom;  yea,  as  free  as  any  kingdom  under  heaven, 
not  only  to  convocate,  hold  and  keep  her  meetings,  conventions, 
and  assemblies,  but  also  to  judge  of  all  her  affairs,  in  all  her 
meetings  and  conventions,  amongst  her  members  and  sub- 
jects]    These  two  points,  first,  that  Christ  is  the  Head  of 
His  Church;  secondly,  that  she  is  free  in  her  government 
from  all  other  jurisdiction  except  Christ's :  These  two  points, 
I  say,  are  the  special  cause  of  our  imprisonment,  being  now 
convicted  as  traitors  for  the  maintaining  thereof.     We  have 
been  waiting  with  joyfulness  to  give  the  last  testimony  of 
our  blood  in  confirmation  thereof;  if  it  should  please  our 
God  to  be  so  favourable  as  to  honour  us  with  that  dignity. 
Yea,  I  do  afi&rm  that  these  two  points  above  written,  and  all 
other  things  which  belong  to  Christ's  crown,  sceptre,  and 
kingdom,  are  not  subject,  nor  can  be,  to  any  other  authority 
but  to  his  own  altogether,  so  that  I  would  be  most  glAd  to 
be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  so  glorious  a  truth." 
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This,  like  the  passage  previously  quoted,  requires  no  vindi- 
cation. But  a  portion  towards  the  close,  which  has  been 
called  "prophetical,"  and  which  some  recent  writers  have 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  Welsh's  char- 
acter,^ may  be  considered  as  standing  more  in  need  of  defence 
"  Now,"  says  he,  with  an  air  of  majesty  and  authority  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  "  is  the  pro- 
phecy at  hand  to  be  fulfilled,  which  these  two  worthy  servants 
of  the  Lord,  Mr  Greorge  Wishart  and  Mr  Knox,^  my  father-in- 
law  spake;  which  was.  That  Christ  should  be  crucified  in  this 
land  again,  but  glorious  should  his  resurrection  be,  as  Mr 
Knox  with  his  own  hand  wrote  it  upon  the  margin  of  Cal- 
vin's Sermons  upon  the  Passion;  which  is  yet  extant.  But 
alas !  for  this  kingdom.  My  testimony  thereof  does  not  differ 
from  the  testimony  of  many  others  before  this  time,  who  said, 
that  the  judgment  of  Scotland  should  be  blood;  this  king- 
dome  should  be  drowned  in  blood;  a  furbished  and  gUttering 
sword  is  already  drawn  out  of  the  scabbard,  which  shall  not 
return  till  it  be  made  drunk  with  the  blood  of  men  in  this 
land;  first,  the  heavy  intestine  sword,  and  next  the  sword  of 
the  strangers.  O  doleful  Scotland !  well  were  he  that  were 
removed  from  thee,  that  his  eyes  might  not  see,  nor  his  eaw 
hear,  all  the  evils  that  shall  come  on  thee.  Neither  the  strong 
man  by  his  strength,  nor  the  rich  man  by  his  riches,  nor  the 
wise  man  by  his  wisdom,  nor  the  noble  man  by  his  blood, 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  judgments,  (Jeremiah  ix.  23). 
There  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  be  made  in  Bozrah,  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6), 
— in  thee,  O  Scotland !  of  the  blood  of  all  estates  in  the  land, 
Ephraim  consuming  Manasseh,  and  Manasseh,  Ephraim; 
brother  against  brother;  and  every  man  in  the  indignation 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  armed,  to  thrust  his  sword  in  the  side  of 
his  neighbour,  and  all  for  the  contempt  of  the  glorious  gospel, 

^  Such  as  Mr  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  in  Kirkton's  History,  p.  25,  foot 
note. 

2  Knox's  Works,  i.  133  ;  and  ui.  232. 
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and  his  precious  word  which  has  been  offered  to  Scotland, 
the  like  whereof  has  not  been  offered  to  any  nation.  There- 
fore the  greater  shall  your  judgments  be ;  but  the  sanctuary 
must  be  begun  at,  and  the  measure  is  not  yet  fulfilled  until 
the  blood  of  the  saints  be  shed.  Then  the  cry  thereof  will 
be  great,  and  will  not  stay  till  it  bring  down  the  Lord  from 
his  heavenly  throne,  to  see  if  the  sin  of  Scotland  be  according 
to  the  cry  thereof." 

That  Welsh  in  this  passage  ranks  Wishart  and  Knox  as 
prophets,  in  the  sense  of  their  having  been  endowed  in  some 
degree  with  supernatural  prescience,  and  that  he  claims  the 
same  pre-eminence  for  himself,  seems  at  first  sight  the  obvious 
meaning,  and  yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  beUeving  that 
such  is  not  his  meaning. 

Whether  Wishart  ever  pretended  to  be  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy  in  the  sense  now  explained  is  uncertain, 
though  the  probability  is  that  he  did  not.  That  Knox 
never  did  so,  is  undoubted  from  various  passages  in  his 
writings,  in  which  he  expressly  disclaims  such  a  pretension. 
There  was  indeed  a  sense  in  which  he  professed  to  prophesy , 
in  proclaiming  coming  calamities.  When  speaking,  during 
the  reign  of  the  bloody  Mary,  of  "the  plagues  which  shall 
fall  upon  the  realm  of  England,  and  that  ere  it  be  long, 
except  repentance  prevent,"  and  of  which  plagues  he  says, 
"  I  am  so  sure  as  I  am  that  my  God  liveth,"  he  expressly 
states  the  grounds  upon  which  he  made  these  and  similar 
declarations.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  ye  would  know  the  grounds 
of  my  certitude.  God  grant  that  hearing  thame  ye  may 
understand  and  stedfastlie  beleive  the  same.  My  assurances 
are  not  the  Mervallis  of  Merlin,  nor  yit  the  dark  sentences 
of  prophane  Prophesies;  But  (1.)  the  plane  treuth  of  Godis 
Word;  (2.)  the  invincibill  justice  of  the  everlasting  God; 
and  (3.)  the  ordinarie  course  of  his  punishmentis  and 
plagues  from  the  beginning,  are  my  assurance  and  groundis. 
Godis  Word  threatneth  destruction  to  all  inobedient;  hi^ 

s 
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immutabill  justice  must  requyre  the  same.  The  ordinaiy 
punishmentis  and  places  schawls  exempillis.  What  man 
then  can  ceis  to  propkesie?"^  Knox  then  proceeds  to  estab- 
lish these  positions  from  Scripture,  and  from  the  events  of 
Providence,  especially  from  the  history  of  God's  ancient 
people. 

WeLsh  then,  who  was  no  doubt  fieimiliar  with  Knox's 
writings,  must  have  known  the  sense  in  which  his  fe,ther-in- 
law  made  any  pretension  to  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and  he 
may  be  fairly  considered,  in  applying  the  term  prophesy  to 
some  of  the  Great  Reformer's  utterances,  as  having  employed 
it  in  the  sense  in  which  he  himself  explains  it. 

Besides,  no  superhuman  capacity  was  required  to  enable 
Wishart  and  Knox  to  speak  and  write  as  Welsh  here  repre- 
sents them  to  have  done.  They  might  discourse  of  Christ's 
being  crucified  again  in  this  kingdom,  from  a  profound 
sagacity  in  judging  of  the  course  of  human  affairs — ^a  saga- 
city derived  from  a  knowledge  of  himian  nature,  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  from  past  history.  The  enemies  of  the  truth  in 
that  age  were  powerful  and  active,  and  their  temporary 
triumph  was  not  improbable.  Wishart  and  Knox  might  also 
discoui-se  of  a  succeeding  glorious  future  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  from  their  faith  in  the  principle  that  God's  truth 
shall  finally  prevail,  and  from  the  hold  which  the  Protestant 
Faith  had  obtained  of  the  Scottish  mind.  Welsh  himself  in 
this  letter  has  been  regarded  by  some  of  his  admirers,  both 
contemporary  and  later  writers,  such  as  BailUe,  Fleming, 
and  Kirkton,  as  writing  under  the  impulse  of  a  prophetic 
spirit.  All  that  he  does  in  the  letter  is  merely  to  endorse 
and  to  re-echo  the  vaticination  of  his  father-in-law,  with 
this  addition,  that  in  his  opinion  the  time  had  come  when 
Christ  should  be  crucified  in  this  land  again — ^the  time  when 
the  King,  the  nobles,  and  the  other  representatives  of  the 
nation,  would  renounce  their  allegiance   to   the  Keformed 

^  Knox's  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  168.     See  Appendix,  No.  XXVIIT. 
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religion  as  then  professed  and  authorised  by  the  laws,  and  so 
bring  down  those  retributions  which  might  be  expected  to 
follow,  even  as  they  had  followed,  in  the  case  of  other  guilty 
communities  recorded  in  the  sacred  and  other  histories. 
The  language  he  employs  is  strong;  but  so  was  that  of 
Knox;  and  if  it  is  called  a  prophesy^  it  does  not  seem  to 
amount  to  more  than  what  Knox  meant  by  the  word,  as 
applied  to  certain  utterances  of  his,  in  regard  to  future 
events. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  the  King  wrote  an  answer  to  the 
Privy  Council  relating  to  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  on 
the  convicted  ministers.  He  would  keep  that,  he  said,  in  his 
own  breast  as  an  arcanum  imperii.  In  the  same  letter,  he 
commanded  the  Council  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  other 
ministers  in  prison — namely,  those  in  the  Castles  of  Doune, 
Stirling,  and  Diunbarton.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  he 
thought,  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  them  also,  especi- 
ally if  "  more  wary  election  was  made  of  the  next  assizors." 
The  Privy  Council  immediately  wrote  back  to  his  Majesty 
to  say,  that  they  could  not  undertake  to  execute  his  com- 
mands as  to  the  other  prisoners  without  the  danger  of  excit- 
ing a  popular  commotion ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  jury  who  would  convict  them;  and  that  they  would  advise 
delay,^  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  entreated  him  to  show 
some  favour  to  those  who  were  already  convicted.^  His 
Majesty  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  other  prisoners  were 
never  brought  to  trial;  but  still  a  hard  lot  awaited  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  February,  a  number  of 
events  fell  out  affecting  more  or  less  Welsh  and  his  fellow- 
captives.  On  the  15th  of  the  month  a  proclamation  was 
made  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  forbidding  all  under 
the  pain  of  death,  publicly  or  privately,  to  find  fault  with  the 
late  proceedings  against  the  ministers;  and  commanding  all 
magistrates,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  to  an*est  and  imprison 

1  Forbea's  Records,  p.  503.  2  M'Crie's  Melville,  ii.  207. 
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all  preachers  so  oflfendiug,  as  well  as  all  other  persons  that 
should  either  speak  against  the  Councirs  proceedings  or  meddle 
with  affairs  of  State;  and  those  who  heard  persons  so  speak- 
ing, and  who  did  not  apprehend  or  delate  them,  were  to  be 
punished  as  if  they  had  been  the  principal  offenders !  The 
herald  in  reading  this  proclamation  was  so  affected,  that  he 
fell  down  speechless  before  he  had  read  the  half  of  it,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  another  person  could  be  found  to 
complete  the  reading.^  Meanwhile,  the  people  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  loud  expression  to  the  detestation  with 
which  they  regarded  this  manifesto. 

When  its  character  was  known  throughout  the  country, 
it  increased  the  public  discontent;  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  especially  were  greatly  afflicted  at  the  arbitrary 
restraint  which  it  imposed  on  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit,  and 
at  the  slanderous  and  abusive  terms  in  which  it  described 
them,  stigmatising  them  as  "restless  and  unquiet  spirits,  sedi- 
tious, slanderous,  declaimers,  railers,  disdainers,  reproachers, 
contemners  of  his  Majesty's  laws,  withdrawers  and  corrupters 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects*  hearts  from  their  obedience,  un- 
thankful, busy  bodies,  proud,  arrogant,  profaners  of  the  chair 
of  verity." 

The  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale  in  particular  agreed 
to  send  commissioners  to  the  Privy  Council  to  present  a 
paper  complaining  of  a  proclamation  so  tyrannical  and 
oppressive,  and  craving  redress;  but  their  complaints  and 
solicitations  were  all  in  vain.^ 

To  render  the  imprisoned  ministers  odious,  especially 
those  in  Blackness  Castle,  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Church,  and  their  instruments,  invented 
and  spread  all  manner  of  evil  reports  concerning  them,  as 
well   abroad   as   at   home.     Among    the   foreigners   whose 

'  Melville's  Diary,  p.  632.     In  Forbes's  Records  (pp.   614-518),  the 
proclamation  is  given  in  extenso. 
'-*  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  519-521. 
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minds  were  polluted  and  stirred  against  them  by  the  indus- 
trious circulation  of  these  calumnies,  were  the  pastors  of  the 
French  and  Flemish  Churches  at  London;  and  these  minis- 
ters, probably  by  the  persuasion  of  others,  rather  than  by  an 
impulse  of  their  own  minds,  were  induced  to  meddle  with  strife 
not  belonging  to  them,  so  far  as  to  compose  a  long  letter  in 
elegant  Latin,  filled  with  the  rumours  which  they  had  heard, 
and  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  Apparently 
believing  the  slanders  which  they  had  heard,  they  express 
themselves  as  deeply  grieved  at  the  conduct  of  the  im- 
prisoned ministers,  and  tender  the  advice  that  they  should 
confess  their  fault,  and  ask  pardon  from  the  King.  The 
prisoners  of  Blackness  Castle,  to  whom  the  letter  was  com- 
municated by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  replied  to  it  *  in 
Latin.  They  also  addressed  to  their  brethren  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh  *a  masterly  answer  to  its  various  imputa- 
tions, with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
ministers  of  the  French  and  Flemish  Churches  in  London, 
for  their  better  information.^ 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  King  James  took  an  active  part 
in  the  getting  up  of  this  accusatoiy  letter.  He  was  in  truth 
a  chief  actor  in  this  little  comedy.  He  would  have  it  to  be 
believed  that  the  "  obstinate  "  ministers  stood  condemned  by 
a  third  and  an  impartial  party;  and  he  himself  assisted  in 
the  composition  of  the  document!  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  his  Majesty's  principal 
Secretary,  dated  Hampton  Court,  the  20th  of  February, 
1606,  says,  "  My  duty  to  your  Lordship  most  humbly 
remembered.  His  Majesty  commanded  me  to  advertise  your 
Lordship  that  he  hath  seen  a  letter  from  the  minister  of  the 
French  Church  at  London,  concerning  the  matter  of  the 
obstinate  ministers  in  Scotland,  about  which  he  had  directed 
Mr  Alexander  Hay  to  your  Lordship ;  and  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  in  some  points  of  this  letter,  but  would  have  it 
1  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  525-632.     Calderwood,  iv.  402. 
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reformed  in  such  particulars  as  at  his  return  he  will,  by  the 
same  Mr  Hay,  make  known  to  your  Lordship,  that  then  the 
letter  may  be  the  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  he  desireth 
it."i 

The  government  by  various  arts  might  succeed  in  inducing 
a  few  foreign  ministers  in  London,  who  had  not  the  means 
of  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  cause,  to  blame  the  imprisoned 
ministers,  and  to  vindicate  the  government;  but  this  had 
probably  little  influence  in  England,  and  it  had  none  in 
Scotland.  The  Privy  Council,  therefore,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  publish  a  vindication  of  thejnselves.  This  document, 
which  is  entitled  "A  Declaration  of  the  just  causes  of 
his  Majesty's  Proceedings  against  these  Ministers,  who  are 
now  lying  in  prison,  attainted  of  high  treason,  set  out  by 
his  Majesty's  Council  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,"  was 
written  by  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  King's  Advocate;  and  it 
is  dated  "  Edinburgh,  7th  March,  1606." 2  It  is  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  cover  with  infamy  the  character  and  the  actings 
of  Welsh  and  his  fellow-sufferers;  and  it  has  been  seldom 
paralleled  for  hypocrisy,  mendacity,  and  malice. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Welsh  and  Forbes  were  transported 
from  Blackness  Castle  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  evidence  against  Chancellor  Seton,  whom 
his  Majesty  had  resolved  to  bring  to  trial.  The  Chancel- 
lor's accuser  was  Archbishop  Spotswood,  who  had  long  sus- 
pected him  of  being  secretly  opposed  to  the  erection  of 
Episcopacy,  and  of  favouring  the  adherents  of  the  established 
discipline,  more  particularly  of  having  so  far  sanctioned  the 
Aberdeen  Assembly  as  to  write  a  letter  allowing  it  to  meet. 
That  these  suspicions  were  well  founded  appears,  among 
other  facts,  from  what  passed  at  the  interview  which  Welsh, 
on  his  return  from  Aberdeen,  had  with  the  Chancellor.  ^     So 

1  State  Papers,  England,  James  I.,  Domestic,  in  State  Paper  Office, 
vol.  xviii.  no.  107. 

2  Calderwood,  vi.  419-  437.  3  See  p.  148. 
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great  was  Spotswood's  influence  with  the  King,  that  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  seven  peers,  was  appointed  to  try  the 
Chancellor;  and  they  held  many  sittings  at  the  palace  of 
Holyrood,  where  many  witnesses ' were  examined.  Among 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir; 
but  as  his  testimony  against  the  Chancellor  would  have  been 
very  strong,  it  was  not  taken,  in  consequence  of  "a  pac- 
tion betwixt  the  Chancellor  and  the  Earl  of  Dimbar."  This 
aflfeir  and  all  its  details  vividly  illustrate  the  stratagems 
and  intrigues  to  which  the  statesmen  of  that  period, 
prompted  by  personal  animosity  or  conflicting  interests,  had 
recourse  to  undermine  a  rival.  The  only  pleasing  feature 
in  the  picture  is  the  magnanimity  displayed  by  Forbes, 
whom  neither  threats  nor  frowns  could  induce  to  reveal  all 
that  he  knew  to  the  discredit  of  a  capital  enemy.  ^  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  trial  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Spots- 
wood,  and  in  the  Chancellor's  being  allowed  to  retain  office, 
other  influences  having,  for  once,  prevailed  over  those  of 
his  Majesty's  principal  adviser. ^ 

In  the  month  of  July  a  Parliament  was  held  at  Perth. 
It  had  been  called  by  the  King  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  ratification  of  Episcopacy,  his  favourite  mea- 
sure, as  being  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  earnestness  with  which  the  most  eminent  ministers  who 
were  not  yet  shut  up  in  the  state  prisons  laboured  to  coun- 
teract that  measure  strikingly  appears  from  contemporary 
writers  and  documents.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  those 
already  deprived  of  their  freedom  were  indifierent  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  at  Perth,  in  reference 
to  the  great  question  upon  which  they  had  been  summoned 
to  legislate.  But  what  we  have  here  chiefly  to  record  in 
regard  to  them  is  that  Welsh  and  his  brethren  in  Black- 
ness Castle  prepared  Informations  to  be  given  in  to  this 
Parliament  vindicating  themselves  and  their  cause,  answer- 

1  Forbes's  Records,  pp.  541,  542,  550, 551.     ^  Calderwood,  vi.  477. 
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ing  unfounded  objections,  and  exposing  "  the  sinistrous  re- 
port" which  had  been  made  to  the  King  against  them. 
They  also  prepared  a  Supplication — a  touching  document, 
and  powerfully  reasoned— praying  for  the  redress  of  the 
wrongs  which  had  been  done  them.  But  these  documents 
were  not  suffered  to  come  before  the  House,  having  been 
strangled,  as  were  all  other  papers  of  the  same  class,  by 
the  court  ministers,  who  called  themselves  commissioners  of 
the  General  Assembly,  through  whom  alone  any  communi- 
cation as  to  Church  affairs  could  be  received.  Even  had 
they  been  presented,  they  would  not  have  been  listened  to 
by  a  body  of  legislators  who,  in  a  great  measure,  were  com- 
posed of  persons  of  whom  one  class,  the  bishops,  had  be- 
forehand stipulated  to  vote  away  large  portions  of  Church 
property  to  be  erected  into  temporal  lordships ;  while 
another  class,  the  lords  temporal  thus  created,  agreed  to 
vote  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  Papistical  bishoprics  to 
the  present  bishops,^ — both  parties  agreeing  to  yield  up  all 
to  the  Court,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did ;  for  at  this 
Parliament  the  measure  for  restoring  Episcopacy  in  Scotland 
was  by  these  means  triumphantly  carried. 

In  May  1606  letters  were  sent  from  the  King  to  eight 
of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — 
Mr  James  Balfour  and  Mr  William  Watson,  ministers  of 
Edinburgh ;  Mr  William  Scot,  minister  of  Cupar ;  Mr  John 
Carmichael,  minister  of  Kilconquhar  j  Mr  Robert  Wallace, 
minister  of  Tranent ;  Adam  Colt,  minister  of  Musselbui^h  ; 
and  the  two  Melvilles^ — requiring  them  to  come  to  the 
Court  before  the  15th  of  September  following.  The  pro- 
fessed object  was  to  treat  with  them  on  matters  respecting 
the  peace  of  the  Church;  but  the  real  design  was  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  King^s  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
Episcopacy  m  Scotland.  Fourteen  of  the  most  zealous  of 
the  ministers  being  now  shut  up  in  prison,  were  deprived  of 
1  MelviUe's  Diary,  p.  640.  2  i^id.^  pp.  635-637. 
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the  power  of  resisting  these  measures;  and  to  lessen  the 
resistance  still  more,  these  eight  ministers,  being  those 
whose  opposition  was  chiefly  dreaded,  were  called  to  the 
CJourt  to  remove  them  from  the  scene  of  action,  where  that 
opposition  would  have  been  most  powerful  and  successful. 
Scot  and  the  Melvilles  took  ship  for  London  on  the  15th  of 
August.^ 

To  the  eight  ministers  called  up  to  London  the  ministers 
imprisoned  at  different  places  in  Scotland  sent  consolatory 
letters.     Welsh  and  Forbes,  on  hearing  »that  their  brethren, 
from  several  of  whom  they  had  parted  at  the  gate  of  Black- 
ness Castle  on  the  day  after  their  trial,  had  gone  to  London, 
addressed  to  them  a  letter  expressing  their  gratitude  for  the 
countenance   shown  them  at  their  trial,  and   encouraging 
them  to  witness  a  good  confession  before  the  Court  in  Eng- 
land.    "Reverend   and  dearly  beloved  Brethren,     .     .     . 
Whose  eyes  are  not  upon  youl  whose  hearts  are  not  atten- 
tive in  expecting  both  the  action  and  the  event?     Your 
brethren  at  home,  the  kirks  abroad,  and  your  enemies  both 
here  and  everywhere?     Now  is  the  time.     He  has  called 
you  to  bear  witness  of  His  glorious  and  free  monarchy,  the 
which,  as  it  is  the  last  of  his  offices,  so  it  is  last  put  at ;  and 
as  it  is  the  end  of  the  other  two,  and  so  more  glorious,  so  is 
the  testimony  thereof  more  glorious  to  God,  more  honour- 
able to  his  Son,  and  shall  b^  more  comfortable  to  you  than 
the  testimony  either   of  His  prophetical   office   or   priest- 
hood.     In  this  respect  and  consideration  one  thing,  dear 
brethren,  we  dare  say  by  experience— and  our  God  is  wit- 
ness that  we  lie  not — that  unspeakable  is  the  joy  in  the 
full  and  free  testimonies  of  Christ's  royal  authority;   un- 
speakable is  the  joy  of  suffering  for  His  kingdom.     So  that 
we  know  not  if  a  man  should  have  so  much  joy  in  testifying 
for  Christ's  Godhead  or  Manhood,  prophetical  office  or  priest- 
hood, as  ye  shall  have  now,  and  at  this  time,  in  suffering 
^  Life  of  Scot,  prefixed  to  his  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  xiv. 
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f  .r  rTff  r-^-r^i'-tiL,  "t»»cci»s-  Taaa  »  f^r-acalhr  ofvpngned.  We 
iiii  ^i*^*r  tJT'ii  Vt  izji  T«^!fc^  32  j«vaclimg  of  it  as  we 
iiT*  litii  ji  ^JT-^^'^-'r  5'^  n :  iiT  h  is  so  that  'we  are  even 
r^ui  '*~i«'!L  "Jl*^  <-.:f-r!=Lr?  ii>z^  n-zlrl:  !:r»i.  <««r  dearest  brethren, 
•♦tt!a-L*«*  TT*  tii  TT  -iiihz  'Hijt  petne  az,d  ;c*t  shall  be  pioportion- 
i'-T  =.Ll':-_;"_»r'L  ■rir^  *^itZ;  re*ira«  and  all  His  enemies 
*^L^  te  iTTJT-;!-:*!  -zzjyrT  f  :•:•!-  Aiid,  indeed,  they  are  ene- 
=L--^  V.  H  ~.  "wh:  -w^ill  r:-!  >::3rr  t*>  have  Him  reigning,  and 
ZTj  \*T  \  Kt 2  ^*  '•"rll  i5  t.>  be  a  Pr 'phet  and  Priest.  But, 
i-jT  It^lt  '7»-jLrvz,  w^  arte  per^naded  His  grace  shall  bear 
J.I  -m*  Ts-.iz.  x2  o.rif  Irr.ce,  to  witness  a  good  confession 
"t»r:  re-  T  :ir  -\  i-r^ri^iri^s.  He  that  has  ever  been  hitherto 
wf-.L  T  1  will  n.t  I-rTive  yoa  now."  The  letter  is  signed, 
-  Yoir  '•^.rvtLren.  J.  hn  Welsh,  John  Forbes,"  &a,  and  dated 
•*Bi:i.'.irzh  Ci<V  the  3rd  of  September,  1606."i 

Wel-h  api-eor?  to  Lave  remained  for  some  time  longer  a 
prisoTier  in  Biinb'jr^h  Castle.  But  he  was  not  now  treated 
with  the  5;\me  rig*-»ur  as  in  May  and  June  preceding,  when  he 
was  kept  in  cL'*:*  ward,  and  when  none  was  allowed  access 
to  him.  He  was  permitted  to  range  at  pleasure  within  the 
ample  boundaries  of  that  fortress,  and  was  at  lib^iy  to  hold 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  his  relatives  and  friends.' 
This  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bishops, 
being  now  recognised  by  the  Parliament,  could  afford  to  he 
more  indulgent  than  hitherto  lb  the  men  who  had  all  along 
made  strenuous  opposition  to  their  advancement.  But  it 
was  probably  rather  owing  to  the  favour  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  governor  of  the  Castle,  who  was  Andrew, 
third  Lord  Ochiltree,  cousin-german  to  Mrs  Welsh. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Ayr  were  not  forgetful  of  their 
pastor.  While  he  was  in  Blackness  Castle,  and  when  his 
friends  were  not  admitted  to  visit  him,  they  had  continued 
to  hold  intercourse  with  him  through  messengers.     Several 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  646.     Calderwood,  vi.  561,  562. 
2  Forbes'fl  Records,  p.  545. 
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of  them,  among  whom  was  John  Stewart,  now  when  the 
original  severity  of  his  restraint  was  much  relaxed,  per- 
sonally visited  him.  And  the  stipend  which  they  had  pro- 
mised him  was  duly  paid  to  Mrs  Welsh.  ^ 

During  this  period  certain  anecdotes  partaking  of  the 
marvellous  have  been  preserved  by  his  earliest  memorialists, 
with  the  view  of  enhancing  his  reputation  as  a  "  man  of 
God."  The  narrators  indeed  affirm  that  they  received  their 
information  from  parties  who  spoke  from  personal  know- 
ledge; but  the  anecdotes  have,  doubtless,  in  one  way  or  other, 
received  additions  and  underwent  transmutations. 

On  one  occasion,  his  noble  relative,  the  governor,  invited 
Welsh  to  a  supper  party.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  his 
Lordship,  and  near  him  were  Mr  and  Mrs  Welsh.  Among 
the  guests  was  a  lady  who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  was  a  young 
gentleman  zealously  attached  to  the  same  faith.  Welsh 
"entertained  the  company  with  grave  and  edifying  dis- 
course," which  was  listened  to  with  apparent  delight  by  all 
present  except  this  youth,  who,  after  showing  symptoms  of 
dissatisfaction  during  the  meal,  became  at  last  so  rude  as 
to  mock  and  make  faces  at  him.  "  Within  a  little,"  says 
Fleming,  "  Mr  Welsh,  as  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  broke 
forth  into  these  words : — *  Gentlemen,  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
provoked  against  us,  and  I  shall  entreat  you  not  to  be  afraid 
.to  see  what  God  shall  do  among  you  before  you  rise  from 
the  table;  for  he  will  smite  some  one  of  you  with  death 
before  you  go  hence.'"  This,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  an 
exaggeration  of  what  Welsh  really  said.  The  amount  pro- 
bably was,  that  it  is  a  great  sin  to  mock  at  things  sacred, 

^  In  the  Treasurer  of  the  town  of  Ayr's  account-book  the  following 
accounts  are  marked  as  discharged  : — "  To  Mr  Johnne  Welsche,  our 
minister's  wyfe,  for  his  stipend,  siluir  ijc  Ixvjli.  xiijs.  iiijd.  (£266, 
138.  4d.)  Item,  To  ane  boy  to  gang  to  the  Blaknes  to  our  minister,  is., 
(508.) ;  and  to  ane  vther  boy  that  ged  there  shortlie  thereftir,  xls." 
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and  at  those  who  are  invested  with  sacred  office ;  and  that 
the  Almighty  had,  in  former  times,  shown  His  displeasure 
at  such  impiety  by  the  infliction  of  signal  ptmishment." 
Shortly  after  Welsh  had  uttered  this  warning,  the  youth  fell 
from  his  chair  a  lifeless  corpse,  to  the  alarm  and  awe  of  all 
that  were  present,  who  looked  on  him  as  a  monument  of 
the  displeasure  of  God.  One  of  the  narrators  adds,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  lady,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  was  so 
affected  by  this  tragic  occurrence  that  it  "  proved  a  help  to 
her  subsequent  conversion.  "^ 

On  another  occasion,  the  governor,  in  passing  near  the 
chamber  where  Welsh  was  confined,  saw  him  at  the  window, 
and  having  politely  accosted  him,  inquired  for  his  welfare. 
He  added,  "  Is  there  anything  in  which  you  desire  me  to  serve 
you]  I  may  possibly  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  something 
in  your  behalf,  as  I  am  about  to  set  out  foj:  the  Court;  my 
duties  as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  bedchamber  requiring  my 
attendance  there."  "  In  nothing,"  replied  Welsh,  "  can  yoiu* 
lordship  serve  me  so  much  as  by  becoming  the  bearer  of  a 
petition  to  the  King,  praying  that  Hberty  may  be  granted 
me  to  preach  the  Gospel."  Ochiltree  undertook  to  present 
the  petition.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Court,  he  intended  to 
present  it;  but  at  the  time  when  he  was  first  admitted  into 
the  King's  presence,  he  found  him  so  exasperated  against  the 
imprisoned  ministers,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  present  it, 
hoping  that  he  would  afterwards  find  him  in  a  more  placably 
humour.  But  either  this  opportunity  never  occurred,  or  he 
was  afraid  of  offending  his  Majesty  on  discovering  his  feelings 
towards  Welsh  and  the  other  ministers.  He  therefore  never 
presented  the  petition.  After  his  return,  Welsh  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  inquiring  about  the  petition  and  its 
reception.  The  governor  replied,  that  he  had  presented  it; 
but  that  his  Majesty  at  the  moment  was  in  a  great  passion, 

*  Fleming's    Fulfilling  of   the  Scripture.      Crawford's    Preface   to 
Popery  Anatomized.     Kirkton. 
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and  that  he  had  heard  no  more  about  it.  "  Nay,  my  Lord," 
said  Welsh;  "you  deceive  me;  you  never  presented  it,  and 
so  you  broke  the  promise  you  made  to  me,  and  forgot  the 
duty  which  you  owed  to  God  as  well  as  to  me."  The  anna- 
lists represent  Welsh  as  further  predicting  the  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Ochiltree,  on  account  of  this  feithlessness  on  the 
part  of  its  head.  A  regard  to  the  truth  of  history,  however, 
constrains  us  to  state  that  such  a  representation  is  wholly 
unwarranted  by  the  facts;  for  though  the  estate  of  Ochiltree 
was  some  years  after  sold  to  a  relative  in  consequence  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  yet  this  nobleman,  who  was 
created,  7th  November  1619,  Lord  Stewart,  baron  of  Castle 
Stewart,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  continued  to  flourish  in 
that  kingdom.^ 

Two  other  anecdotes  which  refer  to  this  period,  we  shall 
give  in  the  words  of  Kirkton.  "While  he  was  detained 
prisoner  in  Edinburgh  Castle,"  says  that  author,  "  his  wife 
used  for  the  most  part  to  stay  in  his  company;  but  upon  a 
time  she  fell  into  a  longing  to  see  her  family  in  Ayr,  to  which 
with  some  difficulty  he  yielded;  but  when  she  was  to  take 
the  journey,  he  strictly  charged  her  not  to  take  the  ordinary 
way  to  her  own  house  when  she  came  to  Ayr,  nor  to  pass  by 
the  bridge  through  the  town,  but  to  pass  the  river  above  the 
bridge,  and  so  to  get  the  way  to  his  own  house,  and  not  to 
come  into  the  town;  for,  said  he,  before  you  come  hither, 
you  shall  find  the  plague  broken  out  in  Ayr;  which  accord- 
ingly came  to  pass. 

"The  plague  was  at  that  time  very  terrible;  and  he 
being  necessarily  separate  from  his  people,  it  was  to  him  the 
more  grievous ;  but  when  the  people  of  Ayr  came  to  him  to 
bemoan  themselves,  his  answer  was  that  Hugh  Kennedy,  a 
godly  gentleman  in  their  town,  should  pray  for  tbem,  and 
God  should  hear  him.  This  counsel  they  accepted ;  and  the 
gentleman  convening  a  number  of  the  honest  citizens,  prayed 
^  Douglas's  Peerage,  art.  Stewart,  Lord  Ochiltree. 
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fervently  for  the  town  (aa  he  was  a  mighty  wrestler  with 
God),  and  accordingly  after  that  the  plague  decreased"  ^ 

All  these  anecdotes  are  intended  to  prove  that  Welsh 
was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophesy.  But  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  manner  of  reporting  them  would  divest  them  of 
all  appearance  of  the  prophetic;  and  it  may  readily  be  be- 
lieved that  simple  utterances,  which  he  never  intended  to  be 
understood  as  prophecies,  were,  from  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion of  his  character,  thrown  into  a  prophetic  form  by  his 
credulous  admirers. 

The  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  Welsh 
and  his  live  brethren,  who  had  been  unjustly  convicted  of 
high  treason,  had  been  long  kept  a  secret  in  the  King's  own 
breast.      But  at  last,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than   eight 
months  from  their  trial,  it  was  made  known  in  a  letter  from 
his  Majesty  to  the  Privy  Council,  dated  Hampton  Court,  26th 
September,    1606: — "We  have  of  our  wonted  clemency," 
says  his  Majesty,  "  upon  that  respect  only,  spared  to  inflict 
the  rigour  of  the  law  at  this  time;  it  being  our  will  and 
pleasure  that  our  Lord  Justice,  or  his  deputes,  should  appoint 
and  aflix  a  Justice-Court,  to  be  kept  at  Linlithgow,  or  any 
other  place  else  that  you  shall  think  expedient,  upon  the 
23ra  day  of  October,  next  to  come,  and  there  cause  sentence 
to  be  given  out  against  the  said  traitors,  to  be  banished  out 
of  all  our  dominions  during  all  the  days  of  their  natural 
lives,    upon   pain   of  death;   and   the  sentence  being  pro- 
nounced, our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  they  be  taken  back 
again  to  prison,  there  to  remain  for  the  space  of  one  month, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  their  departure;  before  the  expiiy 
whereof,  if  they  do  not  depart,  wind  and  weather  serving, 
our  will  and  pleasui^e  is  that  the  ordinary  death  usually  in- 
flicted upon  traitors  be  directed  to  be  executed  upon  them; 
and  if  they  shall  not  depart  within  the  said  space,  or  being 
departed,  shall  return  into  our  dominions  without  our  license, 

*  Select  Biographies,  i.  30. 
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they  shall  incur  the  pain  of  death,  and  all  other  pains  due 
to  persons  convicted  of  treason."^ 

It  was  a  hitter  cruelty  for  the  King  thus  to  keep  men  con- 
victed of  a  capital  crime  in  harassing  suspense  regarding  their 
fate  for  nearly  nine  long  months,  as  if  to  make  them  "  feel  a 
thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one."  And  it  was  a  cruelty,  not 
to  them  only,  but  also  to  their  families,  their  congregations, 
and  their  numerous  friends.  The  King  boasts  of  "  having, 
out  of  our  accustomed  lenity,  given  to  these  declared  traitors 
more  than  sufficient  time  to  have  implored  and  made  humble 
suit  for  our  mercy;"  and  he  complains  of  "yet  finding 
nothing  in  them  but  a  continued  obdured  obstinacy  and  wil- 
fulness, without  likelihood  or  appearance  of  amendment  or 
repentance  in  them,  for  their  former  committed  follies."  This 
complaint  of  the  King  is  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  noble, 
unwavering  constancy  of  these  confessors.  And  his  boastful- 
ness  of  the  great  clemency  he  showed  in  only  banishing  the 
traitors,  is  just  another  proof  that  "  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel"  How  justly  might  Welsh  and  his  fellow- 
sufferers  exclaim, 

"  Why  should  I,  guiltless  of  the  slightest  crime, 
Suffer  a  puDishment  which,  sparing  life, 
Deprives  that  life  of  all  that  men  hold  dear?"* 

At  the  same  time  that  the  King's  letter  was  dispatched  to 
the  Privy  Council,  Secretary  Balmerifioch  was  sent  down 
from  London  to  Scotland  with  a  commission,  authorising 
him  to  see  that  the  sentence  was  publicly  pronounced  on  the 
convicted  prisoners  on  the  23rd  of  October.  On  that  day  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  upon  them  at  the  Court  of  Justiciary 
held  at  Linlithgow  by  the  Justice  Depute,  Sir  William  Hart, 
in  terms  of  the  warrant  contained  in  his  Majesty's  letter.' 

^  Foroes's  Records,  p.  556. 

*  Scot's  Tragedy  of  Auchindrane,  Act  iii.,  scene  1. 
'  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  ii.  503,  605.     Melville's  Diary,  p.  668. 
Calderwood,  vi.  590.     Forbes's  Records,  p.  558. 
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The  ei^bt  ministers  who  were  immured  in  Stirling,  Donne, 
and  Dumbarton  Castles,  never  -underwent  the  sham  trial  to 
which  the  King  desired  to  have  them  brought ;  the  Privy 
Council  finiling  it  impossible  to  gratify  him  in  that  respect 
bv  reason  of  the  public  indignation  which  their  trial  would 
certainly  bring  upon  them.     But  these  ministers  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  escape  with  impunity,  and  to  return  to 
their  respective  parishes.     His  Majesty  resolved  to  condemn 
them  to  undergo  a  home  banishment  in  the  most  remote 
and  inclement  parts  of  the  realm;  which,  in  its  issues,  was 
even  more  distressing  than  the  fate  of  those  who  were  doomed 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  country.     Mr  Charles  Ferme  was  or- 
dained to  be  confined  in  the  Isle  of  Bute;  Mr  John  Monroe, 
in  Kintire;  Mr  Robert  Youngson,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran; 
Mr  James  Irvine,  in  Orkney;  Mr  William  Forbes,  in  Shet- 
land; Mr  James  Gray,  in  Caithness;  Mr  Nathaniel  Inglis, 
in  Sutherland;  and  Mr  John  Koss,  in  Lewis. ^     Messengers 
were  directed  to  charge  these  ministers  to  enter  the  respec- 
tive places  of  their  exile,  and  "  not  to  exceed  the  same  with- 
out license,  under  pain  of  death."  ^     The  King  and  his  coun- 
cillors desired  to  get  them  out  of  the  way;  and  in  accom- 
plishing their  purpose,  if  they  could  escape  popular  odium, 
they  cared  not  whether  what  they  did  was,  or  was  not,  in 
conformity  with  law  and  justice;  nor  was  any  amount  of 
cruelty  too  great  to  tye  perpetrated  by  them. 

In  these  remote  and  unpropitious  abodes,  several  of 
these  worthy  men  contracted  diseases  which  hurried  them  to 
premature  graves.*  How  affecting  are  the  accounts  which 
have  been  preserved  concerning  Mr  Charles  Ferme,  a  minis- 
ter who  was  eminent,  as  well  for  his  learned  accomplish- 
ments and  his  singular  talents^  as  for  his  Christian  worth! 
Writing  in  1608,  to  Mr  Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  who  was 
himself  an  exile,  he  says,  "  I  have  to  this  hour  been  relieved 

^  Brown  of  Wamphray's  Apologetical  Relatior,  p.  34. 

5«  Spotswood,  p.  499.  3  M'Crie's  Melville,  ii.  207. 
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by  the  comfort  of  no  creature;  neither  have  I  here  to  whom  I 
may  go.  A  thousand  deaths  hath  my  soul  tasted  of;  but  still, 
the  mercy  and  truth  of  the  Lord  hath  succoured  me.  The 
Lord  perfect  his  own  work  in  me!"^ 

After  receiving  their  sentence  Welsh  and  his  five  com- 
panions were  sent  back  to  their  prisons  in  Blackness  Castle. 
Allowed  only  a  month  to  make  preparations  for  taking  their 
departure,  they  addressed  themselves  with  all  diligence  to 
this  task,  deeming  that  time  much  too  brief  for  their  making 
the  necessary  arrangements.     In  point  of  £a.ct,  however,  it 
turned  out  that  they  must  leave  within  a  fortnight.     The 
King  and  the  Privy  Council  seem  to  have  been  as  eager  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way,  as  the  Philistines  were  to  get  quit 
of  the  ark;  and  they  did  the  business  as  quietly  and  secretly 
as  possible,  smuggling  them,  so  to  speak,  out  of  their  |iative 
country  under  cloud  of  night.     They  had  indeed  good  rfeasdn 
for  this  secrecy  and  dispatch;  for  otherwise,  the  a&ir  of 
transporting  them  might  have  excited  a  popular  commotion, 
if  not  an  insurrection.     '*  A  warrant  was  sent  home  to  Sir 
John  Amot,  his  Majesty's  Treasurer,  to  provide  a  ship"^  for 
.  their  transportation;  and  it  lay  in  waiting  in  Leith  Boads, 

^  Calderwood,  vi.  702.     Ferme  was  for  some  time  a  regent  in  the-. 

College  of  Edinburgh,  (Book  of  Lanreations).     In  1600,  he  was  by  the 

General  Assembly  appointed  minister  of  Fraserburgh,  and  principal  of 

the  college  proposed  to  be  erected  there  by  the  Laird  of  Phillorth. — 

(Booke  of  the  Universali  Kirke,  p.  486.)    How  long  after  the  date  of  the 

above  letter  he  remained  in  Bute  does  not  appear ;  but  he  was  at  length 

restored  to  his  flock,  among  whom  he  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry 

till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1617.     Besides  other  **  monuments  of 

his  genius,'*  he  left  a  Latin  commentary  on  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Komans. 

This  work  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  under  the  editorship  of  Principal 

Adamson  in  1651.     It  has  been  translated  for  the  Wodrow  Society. 

''Having  obtained  and  penised  the  work,"  says  the  editor,  Dr  W.  L. 

Alexander,  "I  speedily  discovered  that  I  had  secured  a  prize  indeed. 

So  sagacious,  exact,  and  perspicuous  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 

the  Romans,  I  had  not  before  had  the  good  fortune  to  peruse. " 

\  Row's  History,  p.  240. 
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to  receive  them  on  board,  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  to 
land  them  at  Bordeaux  in  France.  Their  sentence  made  no 
mention  of  the  country  without  his  Majesty's  dominions,  to 
which  they  must  proceed.  Despotic  as  was  King  James,  he  per- 
mitted them,  it  would  seem,  to  make  choice  of  the  land  of  their 
exile;  and  theyl&xed  upon  France — a  kingdom  which,  at  that 
time,  held  out  numerous  inducements  to  emigrants  such  as 
th^  were,  especially  from  the  prospect  which  it  presented 
of  their  obtaining  fields  of  labour  as  ministers  of  the  gospel — 
work  to  which  "Welsh  looked  forward  with  the  intensity  of  a 
ruling  passion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  November,  Welsh  and  his 
companions  bade  adieu  to  their  dungeon — b,  willing  adieu, 
however  great  the  evils  which  they  felt  might  afterwards 
betide  them.  They  arrived  at  Leith  pier,  along  with  their 
wives  and  some  of  their  dearest  friends,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Although  these  proceedings  of  the  govern- 
ment were  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  yet  a  con- 
siderable crowd  was  gathered  at  the  pier  to  see  them  embark 
and  to  bid  them  farewell.  As  a  suitable  preliminary  to  their 
embarkation,  Welsh,  who  was  extensively  known  and  popu- 
lar in  the  eastern  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  western, 
and  especially  in  Ediaburgh,  where  he  had  officiated  in 
trying  times,  offered  up  a  solemn  and  fervent  prayer,  which 
excited  deep  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it. 
Having  taken  an  affecting  leave  of  their  wives  and  friends, 
he  and  his  fellow-exiles  stepped  into  the  small  boat  which 
waited  at  the  side  to  take  them  out  to  the  ship  in  the  Koads. 
They  remained  in  the  boat  for  a  time,  waiting  for  the 
skipper,  who,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  was  not  ready 
to  go  on  board  that  evening.  It  was  then  left  to  their 
choice,  either  to  go  on  board  the  vessel  without  the  skipper, 
or  to  remain  on  shore,  holding  themselves  ready,  however, 
to  embark  whenever  they  should  be  called.  They  preferred 
to  remain  on  shore;  and  they  were  the  more  disposed  to  do 
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this,  in  consequence  of  an  offer  made  them  by  Mr  John 
Murray,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  town,  to  receive  and 
entertain  them  at  his  own  house.  They  immediately  pro- 
ceeded thither.  It  is  to  the  lasting  honour  of  that  most 
excellent  minister,  that  he  should  have  thus  owned  them, 
"when  it  is  considered  that  he  had  previously  given  deep 
umbrage  to  the  prelates, — ^to  Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Ross,  his 
colleague  in  the  ministry,  and  to  Archbishop  Spotswood, 
son-in-law  to  Lindsay,  by  the  open  and  resolute  manner  in 
-which,  both  in  the  pulpit  at  Leith,  and  at  the  meetings  of 
Presbytery,  he  had  borne  testimony  against  their  courses, 
and  considering  farther  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  giviug  still 
greater  offence,  and  consequently  of  becoming  himself  the 
victim  of  theu'  vengeance,  as  in  point  of  fact  he  afterwards 
did.i 

It  was  not  **  without  a  providence,"  observes  Calderwood, 
that  the  exiles  accepted  of  Mr  Murray's  hospitality.  It, 
at  least,  saved  them  from  much  discomfort;  for  a  gale  of 
wind  rising  in  the  night,  drove  the  vessel  from  her  moorings, 
and  obliged  her  to  run  for  safety  to  Kinghom,  on  the  opposite 
coast.  Not  many  hours  after,  however,  the  storm  ceased, 
and  the  wind  becoming  favourable,  they  were  again  called 
to  take  their  places  in  the  small  boat  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  they  came  forth  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  their  host.      Notwithstanding  the  early  hour  and  the 

^  Mr  John  Murray  was  a  son  of  Kobert  Murray  of  Abercaimey,  and  a 
brother  of  Sir  David  Mwrray  of  Gorthy,  who  was  distinguished  by  hit 
poetical  talents,  as  well  as  by  the  situation  which  he  held  in  the  household 
of  Prince  Henry.  The  connection  of  this  eminently  pious  and  patriotic 
minister  by  birth  with  some  of  the  best  families  of  the  kingdom  did  not 
shield  him  from  the  persecution  to  which  his  steadfast  adherence  to  his 
Presbyterian  principles  exposed  him.  He  was  relentlessly  harassed  by 
Archbishop  Spotswood,  especially  after  that  prelate  was  advanced  to, 
the  Primacy  in  1615.  The  history  of  his  life,  and  his  happy  death  in 
1632,  at  Prestonpans,  where  Mr  John  Ker,  the  half-brother  of  Mrs 
Welsh,  still  lived,  are  fully  related  by  Dr  M'Crie,  in  hia  Miscellaneous 
Writings. 
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cold,  a  concourse  of  people,  greater  than  that  of  the  previous 
evening,  were  assembled  at  the  harbour  to  see  them  embark, 
and  to  bid  them  adieu.  Welsh,  on  this  occasion,  as  before, 
offered  up  the  farewell  devotions,  and  preached  also  a  vale- 
dictory sermon  out  of  the  boat,  after  the  noblest  of  all 
examples,  to  the  high  gratification  of  his  numerous  admirers 
in  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  He  gave  them  many  exhortations 
to  hold  hst  the  doctrine  which  he  had  taught,  and  for  which 
he  did  not  scruple  to  say  he  would  be  willing  to  lay  down  his 
life,  adding  that  what  he  did  suffer  "  was  the  great  joy  of 
his  conscience/'  Others  of  the  exiles  spoke  in  the  same 
strain.  At  length  the  vessel  moved  off  amidst  the  mingled 
sobs  and  congratulations  of  the  multitude,  who  followed  as 
far  as  they  could  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  gazed  on  the 
vessel  as  long  as  it  was  visible,  their  ears  being  meanwhile 
regaled  by  the  melody  of  the  23rd  Psalm,^  which  was  sung  by 
the  exiles,  "  that  both  the  courage  and  joy  they  had  in  God 
might  be  manifest  to  alL"  '^  Blessed  be  God,"  exclaims  a  cor- 
respondent of  James  Melville's,  the  relater  of  this  affecting 
history,  '^  who  made  that  action  gloripus,  and  graced  them 
[the  exiles]  in  the  hearts  and  eyes  of  all  that  looked  on 
them,  and  grant  me  grace  for  my  part  never  to  forget  it  !"^ 

1  Row's  History,  p.  240. 

2  Melville's  Diary,  p.  670.     Calderwood,  vi.  590. 


PERIOD    FIFTH. 

FROM  WEUSH's  arrival  IN  FRANCE,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TEAR  1606 
TO  HIS  DEATH  IN  THE  M0NT5  OF  APRIL,  1622. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SYMPATHY  OF  THE  FRENCH  PROTESTANTS  WITH  WELSH  AND  HIS  FEL- 
LOW-EXILES, AND  MEETING  OF  THE  FRENCH  PROTESTANT  NATIONAL 
SYNOD  AT  ROCHELLE. 

No  information  concerning  the  voyage  of  Welsh  and  his  fel- 
low-exiles has  been  preserved.  All  that  we  know  is  that 
they  arrived  safely  at  Bordeaux,  a  town  of  France  situated 
at  the  month  of  the  river  Graronne,  a  river  which  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  was  then  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
they  must  have  suffered  many  discomforts  and  privations. 
A  few  months  elapse  before  we  have  any  fiajrther  direct  in- 
teUigence  respecting  them. 

After  landing  in  France,  the  first  and  chief  work  to 
which  Welsh  applied  himself  was  to  acquire  the  language 
of  the  country, — ^an  acquisition  which  he  had  not  previously 
made.  By  this  study  what  he  chiefly  aimed  at  was  to  qua- 
lify himself  for  his  favourite  employment  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  «  Desiring  and  thirsting,"  says  he  in  a 
letter  to  Robert  Boyd,  of  Trochrig,  dated  June  26,  1607, 
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"  for  no  other  thing  under  heaven  but  that  I  maj  be  fruit- 
fully, with  comfort,  employed  in  His  [Grod^s]  work,  after  the 
manner,  and  in  the  place  and  part,  where  l^e  only  wise  God 
has  appointed  and  decreed  that  I  may  serve  most  for  His 
honour  in  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom,  being  willing  to 
submit  to  whatsoever  state  and  condition  might  serve  there- 
unto."^ How  ardently  he  longed  to  resume  the  work  of 
proclaiming  the  glorious  gospel,  and  how  self-denied  the 
spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated,  appears  from  many  pas- 
sages of  his  correspondence  with  the  same  eminent  minister. 
In  speaking  of  the  things  which  caused  him  sadness  in  the 
early  period  of  his  exile,  he  especially  mentions  "  my  un- 
profitableness now,  standing  as  it  were  idle,  and  the  Master 
of  the  vineyard  as  yet  not  having  hired  me  to  work  in  the 
same  here  in  this  country."^  "The  fulfilment  of  my  minis- 
try is  certainly  dearer  to  me  than  my  life  itself."  Preach- 
ing "is  my  principal  desire,  and  I  could  be  content  with 
mean  things,  food  and  raiment  in  great  simplicity,  with  the 
liberty  of  such  an  opportunity.*'^  It  was  this  spirit  of 
earnestness  and  self-sacrifice,  this  entire  surrender  of  himself 
to  evangelistic  work,  which  pre-eminently  gave  him  distinc- 
tion ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  greatly  contributed  to 
his  uncommon  success,  even  as  the  same  spirit,  animating 
the  first  preachers  of  the  Keformation,  qualified  them  as 
instruments  for  accomplishii\g  that  mighty  revolution  in 
Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  diligence  with  which  Welsh  prosecuted  the  study 
of  the  French  language  corresponded  with  the  ardour  of 
his  desire  to  turn  it  to  practical  account.  It  is  affirmed 
by  Kirkton  that,  in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  weeks  after 
commencing  the  study,  he  was  able  to  address  a  French 
auditory.     He  did  this  on  the  Sabbath  before  the  10th  of 

1  MiBcellany  of  Wodrow  Society,  p.  646.  '  Ibid.  p.  646. 

3  Ibid.  p.  561.     Wodrow'fl  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  302. 
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April,  1607,  or  within  seventeen  weeks  after  arriving  at 
Bordeaux.  "  I  was  exercised  here  last  Sabbath,"  says  he  in 
a  letter  of  that  date  ta  Robert  Boyd  from  E.ochelle,  "in 
preaching  with  some  comfoi-t  and  blessing.  I  thank  my 
God  in  Jesus  Christ."^  The  rapidity  with  which  he  ac- 
quired facility  in  speaking  the  French  language  was  such 
as  surprised  his  friends,  and  even  the  French  themselves,^ 
especially  when  it  was  considered  that  he  was  self-taught, 
except  that,  for  a  very  short  time,  he  had  received  lessons 
from  M.  Laune,^  one  of  Boyd's  students  at  Saumur,  of 
whom  he  makes  grateful  mention,  requesting  his  corre- 
spondent to  salute  "  my  schoolmaster,  M.  Laune,  who 
took  so  much  pains  upon  me,  and  unto  whom  I  am  much 
bound."  4 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  told  of  Welsh's  earliest 
attempts  to  preach  in  French.  The  expository  and  doc- 
trinal portions  of  the  sermon  he  spoke  with  singular  cor- 
rectness for  a  beginner ;  but  on  coming  to  the  practical  and 
concluding  portions,  which  he  delivered  with  increased 
vehemence  and  rapidity,  he  committed  numerous  blunders. 
Desirous  not  only  to  deliver  good  matter,  but  to  recommend 
it  by  good  expressions,  he  was  anxious  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect; and  the  expedient  fallen  upon  was  for  a  person  to 

1  Wodrow,  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  297. 

2  Crawford's  Preface  to  Popery  Anatomized,  p.  6. 

3  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  104,  106.  From  a  letter  by  this  pro- 
mising young  divine  to  Boyd,  dated  Sedan,  November  20,  1611,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  writer  removed  from  Samnur  in  that  year  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  studies  under  our  countryman,  Andrew  Melville,  and 
Tilenus,  at  Sedan.  Introduced  to  Melville  by  Boyd,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  intimate  friendship  of  that  celebrated  man,  on  which  he  appears  to 
have  set  a  very  high  value  ;  while  he  heartily  coincided  with  him  in  re- 
sisting those  novel  views  of  doctrine  which  were  propagated  among  the 
students,  and  which  began  at  that  time  to  corrupt  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France.  I  have  met  with  no  farther  information  concerning 
this  early  benefactor  of  Welsh  in  France. 

*  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  294. 
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stand  up  in  his  seat  as  a  signal  for  the  preacher  to  beware.^ 
I  may  here  add,  what  I  shall  afberwards  have  occasion  more 
particularly  to  mention,  that  in  the  course  of  less  than  three 
years  after  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  French  tongue 
he  composed  a  book  in  that  language. 

From  the  hurried  manner  in  which  he  and  his  companions 
had  been  sent  out  of  the  country,  they  had  as  little  time  for 
obtaining  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  on  the  Continent 
as  for  general  outfit.  But  that  circumstance,  perhaps,  is 
not  much  to  be  regretted.  They  were  not  obscure  men. 
On  the  contrary,  their  character  and  situation  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Britain,2  and  even  of  numerous  friends 
and  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  who  deeply 
sympathised  with  them  in  their  sufferings,  and  who  were 
ready  to  receive  them  with  open  arms,  and  in  all  respects  to 
befriend  them,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  persons 
who  had  experienced  the  like  afflictions.  Dr  Andrew 
Rivet,  minister  at  Tours,  afterwards  professor  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Bobert  Boyd,  dated  February  11, 
1607,  thus  writes: — "I  know  you  have  at  Saumur  several 
of  those  servants  of  God  who  have  shown  in  Scotland  a 
zeal  for  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  When 
their  condition  is  known  amongst  us,  we  ought  to  do  every- 
thing to  give  them  consolation  in  their  exile.  Several  of  us 
may  say,  *  Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  /iisco.' 
Think  upon  somewhat  to  be  done  for  them,  and  I  shall  join 
with  all  my  power."* 

Scotsmen,  in  all  ages  roving  and  ubiquitary,  were,  at 
that  time,  settled  in  unprecedented  numbers  in  the  kingdom 
of  France.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  unhappy  state  of 
matters  at  home,  caused  by  the  unconstitutional  measures  of 

1  Kirkton  in  Select  Biographies,  i.  84. 

2  "Totaque  Britannia  fama  exilii  repleta." — (Historia  Berum  Brit. 
auct.  Hob.  Johnstono,  folio,  A  mat.  1655.) 

3  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  342,  843. 
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the  Goveminent,  and  partly  to  the  strong  attractions  held 
out  by  a  land  which  was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  Church, 
formed,  like  the  Scottish  Church,  after  the  Scriptural  model, 
enjoying,  in  some  respects,  greater  freedom  of  action  than 
their  own,  and  constitufcing  a  bond  of  amity  and  intercourse 
more  powerful  than  that  which,  from  a  remote  age,  had 
united  the  two  nations,  the  one  being  the  bond  of  a  common 
religion,  the  other  a  strictly  political  and  military  bond. 

In  looking  over  the  rolls  of  the  ministers  and  professors  in 
the  churches  and  seminaries  of  the  Keformed  Church  in 
France  at  that  time,  one  is  struck  at  the  large  proportion  of 
Scottish  names  which  make  their  appearance.  It  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  learned  Scotsmen  had  then  migrated  in  a  body 
to  the  sister  kingdom.  "At  this  time,"  says  Wodrow, 
"  most  of  the  Protestant  academies  and  schools  in  this  part 
of  France  were  filled  with  Scotsmen,  who  were  not  a  little 
sought  after  by  the  Eeformed  in  that  kingdom."  i  "  Most  of 
the  professors  in  the  academies  of  Saumur,  Montauban,  Sedan, 
and  Lescar,  were  Scotsmen;  and  I  reckon  it  was  so  in 
several  other  Protestant  academies,  at  this  time,  in  France. 
Many  learned  men  from  Scotland  taught,  with  great  appro- 
bation, philosophy,  divinity,  law,  and  other  things,  and 
several  of  them  favoured  the  world  with  very  learned 
books."  2  In  some  of  the  French  universities,  they  held  the 
honorary  situation  of  principal,  and  in  others  they  amounted 
to  a  third  part  of  the  professors.^ 

Of  all  his  countrymen  then  resident  in  France,  and  hold- 
ing public  situations  in  that  country,  there  was  none  to  whom 
Welsh  was  either  earlier  or  better  known  than  to  Robert 
Boyd  of  Trochrig.  That  most  excellent  and  distinguished 
person  wa^,  indeed,  the  dearest  of  all  his  friends,  and  his 
best  benefactor  during  his  exile.  They  were  kindred  souls, 
like  Jonathan  and  David;  nor  can  the  story  of  the  one  be 

*  Wodrow*8  life  of  Cameron.  *  Wodrow*8  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  27. 

3  M'Crie's  Melville,  ii.  419. 
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told  without  relating  more  or  less  that  of  the  other.  Boyd 
was  a  son  of  Mr  James  Boyd,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Trochrig  and  Barneil,  in  Ayrshire; 
and  he  was  the  grandson  of  Mr  Adam  Boyd,  laird  of  Pen- 
kill,  in  the  same  shire,  and  brother-german  to  Robert,  Lord 
Boyd  Born  in  Glasgow  in  1578,  he  was  younger  than 
Welsh  by  several  years.  Educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  under  Principal  E/ollock,  he  took  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1595.  He  left  Scotland  in  May  1597,  and 
became  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Mon- 
tauban,  where  he  remained  for  five  years.  In  1604,  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  Vertuil;  and,  at  the  period  of  Welsh's 
arrival  in  France,  he  was,  jointly  with  William  Craig,  also  a 
Scotsman,  and  a  son  of  the  celebrated  John  Craig,  King 
James  the  Sixth's  minister.  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Saumur.  ^ 

Welsh  and  the  other  expatriated  ministers  paid  a  visit  to 
Boyd  at  Saumur  in  February,  1607.  How  they  were  ex- 
actly occupied  during  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since 
their  arrival  at  Bordeaux  does  not  appear;  but  they  went 
to  Saumur  before  the  eleventh  of  that  month,  as  we  learn 
from  a  letter  of  Dr  Andrew  Rivet  to  Boyd,  already  quoted. 
At  Saumur  they  remained  for  a  number  of  weeks  to  their 
own  gratification  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  host.  With 
ample  means  for  entertaining  strangers,  Boyd  must  have  felt  it 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  be  "  a  strength  to  the  poor,  a  strength 
to  the  needy  in  his  distress,"  (Isaiah  xxv.  4) ;  while  to  them 
his  attentions  and  hospitality  must  have  been  a  very  delight- 
ful exchange  for  the  damp  and  dreary  cells  of  Blackness 
Castle;  not  to  speak  of  the  society  of  kindred  spirits.  Chris- 
tians, scholars,  and  fellow-countrymen,  assembled  on  a  foreign 
shore,  and  now  out  of  the  reach  of  a  tyrant  King,  and  heart- 
less Churchmen. 

^  Laureation  Book  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Wodrow'a  Life 
of  Boyd,  pp.  12,  15,  39. 
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The  sensitive  mind  of  Welsh  in  particular  appears  to  have 
been  deeply  touched  by  what  he  had  experienced  of  the 
kindness  of  the  divinity  Professor  of  Saumur.  "  Brother," 
says  he,  in  a  letter  dated  the  7th  of  March,  "I  have 
not  now  time  to  express  unto  you  (in  respect  of  the  pre- 
sent departing  of  the  bearer)  neither  what  was  the  com- 
fort I  found  in  that  communion  with  you,  with  whom  I 
durst  pour  out  the  distresses  of  my  troubled  soul,  the  which 
ivasunto  me  no  small  ease  and  consolation;  nor  how  deeply 
your  memory  is  impressed  on  my  heart,  for  I  may  truly  say 
that  Ovd'svcc  yd§  lyja  /tfo-^^u^oi',  otfr/^  yvrifftug  cares  for  the  Lord's 
glory,  0/  'TedvTig  yS^g  ra  sauruv  ^jjroutf/v,  (Philip,  ii.  20,  21); 
nor  yet  the  perplexities  and  confusions,  that  I  find  my 
soul  sometimes  involved  in,  that  if  the  other  hand  of  God 
sustained  not,  they  would  prevail  and  swallow  me  up: 
but  He  is  faithful  who  suffers  not  his  own  to  be  tempted 
above  measure.  But  I  must  leave  this.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
smallest  of  my  supports  and  comforts — your  love  and  re- 
membrance of  me,  the  which  I  would  not  willingly  be  de- 
prived of,  or  have  diminished.  You  are  large  in  my  heart, 
and  possess  a  great  room  beyond  any  with  whom  my  acqiiain- 
tance  has  been  so  short.  "^  If  Welsh  may  have  had  some 
acquaintance  with  Boyd  when  in  Scotland,  it  would  appear, 
from  the  concluding  sentence  in  this  extract,  to  have  been 
slight.  But  now  he  formed  an  intimate  Mendship  with 
that  excellent  man,  who  in  many  ways  was  of  singular  use  to 
him,  and  with  whom  he  commenced  a  correspondence  by 
letter,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  more  than  twelve 
years — ^namely,  from  7th  March,  1607,  the  date  of  the  first 
letter  extant,  to  18th  May,  1619,  the  date  of  the  last. 

Whilst  our  exiles  were  at  Saumur,  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  sum- 
moned to  assemble  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Rochelle  on 
the  1st  of  March,  was  at  hand.     To  this  meeting  they  looked 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  279. 
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forward  with,  mnch  interest,  not  only  becanse  of  its  impor- 
tance to  flie  wellbeing  of  the  French  Reformed  Church,  but 
becanse  of  the  concern  which  they  themselves  should  have 
in  it.  At  Saumur,  thej  drew  np  a  paper  containing  what 
WeLih  calls  their  "  Storie,"  that  is  to  say,  some  account  of 
themselves,  of  their  sufferings,  and  of  the  reasons  why  they 
had  been  so  hardly  dealt  with,  together  with  the  expression 
of  a  desire  to  be  received  as  members  and  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France.  Proceeding  to  Rochelle,  to  be 
present  at  the  Synod,  they  were  introduced  to  several  minis- 
ters and  professors  there,  among  whom  Dr  William  Hart 
and  Mr  Gideon  Montmartin  deserve  especiaUy  to  be  men^ 
tioned. 

Hart  was  a  countryman  of  their  own,  and  the  son  of 
Andrew  Hart^  a  celebrated  bookseller  and  printer  in  Edin- 
burgh, whose  name,  which  appears  on  the  title  page  of  many 
books  printed  at  that  time,  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  now  principal  of  the  College  of  Rochelle,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  hospitality  to  his  expatriated  country- 
men. ^ 

Gideon  Montmartin  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  Protes- 
tant ministers  of  Rochelle.  His  name  appears  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  pastors  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  in 
1 603,  as  one  of  the  eight  Protestant  ministers  of  that  town ; 
and  he  is  designated  "  Mr  Gideon  de  Montmartyn,  Lord  of 

^  Hart,  like  Welsh,  had  studied  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  but  at 
a  period  somewhat  later,  having  taken  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
July,  1597.  He  died  in  February,  1614.  His  "testament  dative'*  is 
recorded  in  the  Register  of  Wills  for  Edinburgh  (27th  August,  1636), 
which  gives  the  year  of  his  death,  but  omits  the  month.  This  omission 
is  supplied  by  Boyd,  who,  in  his  Obituary,  says: — "I  had  accounts  of 
the  death  of  Mr  William  Hart,  my  good  and  ancient  friend.  Principal 
of  the  College  of  RocheUe,  and  doctor  in  medicine.  He  was  a  grave, 
learned,  and  sincere  person.  He  died  in  February,  this  year  [1614]." — 
(Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  260.) 
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Lia  Turpiniere."^  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  corres- 
pondent of  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  and  was  a  warm  friend  of  all 
learned  Scotsmen  who  came  to  France.  ^  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  he  took  a  deep  interest;  and  he 
testified  a  cordial  sympathy  with  the  contendings  of  her 
ministers  for  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  and  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Church  against  the  Court  of  James  the  Sixth.  Of 
this  Welsh  had  encouraging  experience.  He  describes  him 
as  a  Nathaniel  "  in  whom  was  no  guile,"  whom  he  "  visited 
very  familiarly,  and  who  showed  himself  very  loving  to 
him.  "3 

But  the  friendship  which  Welsh  formed  with  the  learned 
and  excellent  persons  who  then  adorned  the  Church  and 
College  of  Rochelle,  was  not  the  only  feature  of  interest 
belonging  to  the  visit  which  he  now  paid  to  that  city.  In 
Kochelle,  which  was  in  many  respects  remarkable,  he  beheld 
the  stronghold  of  Continental  Protestantism, — "  the  Geneva 
of  France,"  as  Voltaire  describes  it.  In  its  walls  and 
mountain  bulwarks — so  La  None  called  them — ^he  beheld 
the  monuments  of  a  siege  the  most  memorable,  perhaps, 
which  the  modem  world  had  ever  beheld — a  siege  in  which 
a  town,  comparatively  small,  with  only  a  handful  of  brave 
defenders,  animated  by  a  noble  daring  on  behalf  of  their  fire- 
sides and  their  altars,  had  defied  and  baffled  ''  the  accumulated 
force  of  a  mighty  empire," — ^the  collected  chivalry  of  France. 
And  then  its  great  Church,  as  the  principal  place  of  Protes- 
tant worship  was  denominated — what  affecting  memories  was 
it  fitted  to  recall !  In  that  Church,  in  which  the  approaching 
assembly  was  about  to  meet,  there  was  held,  in  1571,  thirty-six 
years  before,  "the  first  National  Synod  of  Rochelle,"  over 
which  that  accomplished  scholar,  poet,  and  divine,  Theodore 
Beza^  presided.  On  that  occasion  there  was  present  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  with  her  hopeful  son,  Prince 

1  Quick's  SynocKcon,  i.  253.  «  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  89. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  285,  286. 
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Henry,  whom  she  had  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  There  were  present,  too,  Henry  second 
prince  of  Cond6,  soli  of  the  famous  prince  of  that  name,  who 
fell  at  Jamac,  in  March,  1569,  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
French  Protestants;  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  brother  of 
William,  prince  of  Orange;  the  celebrated*  Admiral  Col- 
ligni,  with  his  chaplain  Peter  Merlin;  and  in  short  the 
flower  of  the  Protestant  noblesse;  all  prepared  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  truths  and  ordinances  exhibited  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  of  which  the  Assembly  appointed  three  copies 
vrritten  on  vellum  to  be  preserved,  one  in  the  archives  of 
Rochelle,  another  in  Beam,  and  a  third  at  Geneva. ^  That 
was  an  auspicious  hour  for  Protestant  France;  it  was 
emphatically  "the  time  of  her  visitation."  The  Reformed 
Church  within  her  then  "  looked  forth  as  the  morning,  fair 
as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners."  With  churches  exceeding  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  many  of  which  had  two  thousand  members, 
and  the  most  of  which  had  two  ministers,  some  of  them  even 
four  or  five,  and  with  congregations  multiplying  and  becom- 
ing more  numerous  day  by  day,  the  Reformation  bade  fair 
ere  long  to  seize  the  reins  as  a  ruling  power. ^  But  all  this 
was  only  sunshine  before  a  storm — ^the  calm  that  precedes 
the  thunder.  Only  a  few  months  after  followed  a  hurricane 
the  most  terrific  that  ever  swept  over  any  land;  in  which 
perished  a  countless  number  of  victims,  including  Admiral 
Colligni,  and  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility. 

All  these  most  glorious  but  tearful  memories  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France,  so  bright  in  its  early  promise, 
so  severely  tried  by  persecution,  and  yielding  to  the  noble 
army  of  Christian  martyrs  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  rushed  into  the  mind  of  Welsh,  and 
awakened  deep  emotions.  Only  recently — only  since  the 
royal  seal  was  appended  to  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1598,  had 

,  1  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  92-100.  2  ibid.  i.  59. 
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4 

the  Reformed  Church  of  France  begun  to  recover  from  ihe 
effects  of  the  unparalleled  persecutions  she  had  endured. 

When  the  Synod  assembled,  Welsh  and  his  companions, 
with  the  exception  of  Forbes,  who  had  leffc  Rochelle  for 
Sedan,^  were  present.  Great  must  have  been  the  exhilara- 
tion which  they  experienced  on  finding  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  that  Assembly,  so  notable  and  spirit-stirring, 
whether  the  persons  that  composed  it,  or  the  affairs  by 
which  it  was  occupied,  are  considered.  I  deem  no  apology 
necessary  for  here  introducing  some  account  of  that  Synod, 
which,  in  Church  History,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  third 
National  Synod  of  Rochelle,  and  which  was  the  eighteenth 
of  the  National  Synods  of  France.^ 

The  first  person  that  caught  the  eye  in  this  famous 
assembly,  was  the  Moderator,  Michel  Beraud,  Pastor  and 
first  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Montauban, 
and  now  about  the  venerable  age  of  sixty-eight.  Originally 
a  monk,  he  had  cast  off  the  frock  of  the  recluse  to  embi*ace 
the  Reformation;  and  for  thirty  years  he  had  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church.  He  had  early  acquired  reputation  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Popish  controversy,  and  for  his  ability  as  a  dis- 
putant.^ On  two  previous  occasions  he  had  been  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  National  Synod  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church;  and  the  same  honour  was  now  conferred  on  him 
for  the  third  time.  He  sat  at  the  upper  and  right  hand 
comer  gf  a  large  table  facing  the  Assembly,  with  his  hat  on, 
and  was  attired  in  clerical  costume  of  cloak  and  bands,*  as 
were  also  all  the  clerical  deputies. 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  280. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  279-297.     Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  261. 

3  See  Quick's  Sj?nodicon,  i.  164,  166,  175;  and  La  France  Protes- 
tante,  art.  Beraud  (Michel). 

*  Beraud  died  in  the  year  1611.  Boyd,  in  his  Obituary,  thus  notices 
his  death: — "1611.  Monsieur  Beraud,  the  father,  pastor,  and  pro- 
fessor at  Montauban,  died,  aged  about  seventy-two — a  man  of  an  excel- 
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Next  Beraudy  and  on  his  left  hand,  at  the  same  table,  sat 
the  assessor — an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  in  general  to 
assist  the  Moderator.  The  person  elected  to  that  office  on 
this  occasion  was  James  Merlin,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Rochelle,  and  son  of  Peter  Merlin,  who  had  been  chaplain  to 
Admiral  de  Colligni  at  the  time  of  the  St  Bartholomew 
massacre,  a  minister  whose  name  will  live  for  ever  in  the 
ecclesiastical  annals  of  France.  Not  so  celebrated  as  his 
father,^  he  was  nevertheless  a  person  of  singular  piety  and 
worth.  2 

Seated  to  the  left  of  the  moderator  and  the  assessor,  were 
the  two  scribes,  Andrew  Rivet,  minister  of  Tours,  a  man  of 
distinguished  piety  and  leaming,^  and  Daniel  Eoy,  lay  elder 
from  the  province  of  Saintonge. 

Two  chairs  placed  on  the  moderator's  right  hand  were 
occupied  by  the  "  Deputies  General,"  who  were  laymen, 
usually  chosen  by  the  Church  to  reside  at  Court,  and  to 
watch  over  the  Church's  interests.  At  a  suitable  distance, 
and  on  rows  of  benches  running  parallel  with  and  opposite 
to  the  table,  were  the  ministers  and  elders  who  were  com- 
missioners from  the  provinces, — ^including  Beam — ^to  the 
number  of  fifty-five  persons  in  all.     On  the  table  lay  copies 

lent  spirit,  great  knowledge,  jadgment,  and  dexterity  in  managing 
church  affairs  as  most  in  his  time.  He  was  my  familiar  acquaintance 
for  many  years." — (Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  259.) 

^  His  father  at  this  time  was  minister  of  Vitr^,  and  died  on  Sabbath 
the  27th  of  July,  1613. — (Diarie  ou  Journal  du  Ministre  Merlin,  Genfeve, 
1855,  p.  65.) 

*  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  253. 

^  Andrew  Rivet  was  ordained  minister  of  Tours,  24th  March,  1695. 
In  1620,  he  became  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Leyden. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  his  letters  to  that  eminent  man  have  been  preserved  by 
Wodrow.  —  (Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  834-359.)  He  died  in  1661,  aged 
seventy-nine.  See  sketch  of  his  Life  in  ''  Athense  Batavse  ;'*  and  in  Dr 
M*Crie's  Miscelluieous  Writings. 
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of  the  Bible,  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline.^ 

Among  the  members  of  this  Assembly  might  be  observed 
sundry  peraons  who  were  more  or  less  distinguished  in  the 
religious  and  literary  history  of  the  period.  (Jeorge  Pacard, 
minister  at  Rochefaucault,  and  one  of  the  deputies  for  the 
province  of  Saintonge,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Natural 
Theology,  which,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Count  de  la 
Rochefaucault,  was  printed  at  Rochelle  in  1579,  in  8vo,  and 
of  which  a  second  edition,  revised  by  the  author,  with 
additions,  was  printed  at  Niort  in  1606,  in  Sva^  Joachim 
du  Moulin,  minister  at  Orleans,  and  one  of  the  deputies  for 
the  province  of  that  name,  had  been  driven  from  France  by 
persecution  in  the  year  1584,  and  had  come  over  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  found  an  asylum  and  remained  for  some 
years.  Having  returned  to  his  native  country,  when  the 
storm  of  persecution  blew  over,  he  became,  by  a  decree  of 
the  National  Synod  in  1596,  minister  of  Orleans,  where  he 
long  discharged  with  diligence  and  fidelity  the  functions  of  the 
Christian  ministry.^  Nicholas  Vignier,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Blois,  and  also  one  of  the  deputies  for  the  province  of 
Orleans,  was  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication 
a  work  on  the  Popish  controversy;  and  he  was  "  entreated  " 
by  this  Synod  "to  study  well  that  controversy  about  the 
great  Antichrist,  and  to  bring  in  his  work  to  the  next 
National  Synod."  ^  .  The  work  was  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  "Theatre  de  TAntichrist;"  and  was,  as  Quick 
expresses  it,  "a  grievous  tormenting  boil  unto  the  Papists."^ 
John  Gigord,  pastor  and  professor  at  Montpellier,  and  one  of 
the  deputies  for  the  province  of  Lower  Languedoc,  was  "  a 
man  of  most  singular  piety,  holy  in  his  life,  and  happy  in  his 

1  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  262.     Protestant  Refonnation  in  France,  ii. 
368.     Quick's  Work  contains  an  engraving  of  this  Assembly. 

2  Bayle's  Dictionary.  ^  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  185. 
4  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  275.                 ^  Ibid.  i.  258. 
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death.  He  died  fall  of  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  ravished 
with  the  consolation  of  God's  Spirit."  John  Paul  Perrin, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Nions,  and  one  of  the  deputies  for 
the  province  of  Dauphiny,  wrote  the  history  of  these 
ancient  confessors  and  martyrs,  the  Albigenses.^  Esaie 
Baill6,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Lyons,  and  deputy  for 
the  province  of  Lyonnois,  was  eminently  successftd  as  a 
minister.  By  this  Synod  his  ministry  at  Lyons  is  com- 
memorated as  "having  been  exceedingly  fruitful  unto  this 
very  day,  and  mightily  edifying  unto  that  Church."^  At  a 
subsequent  period  he  was  translated  to  Kochelle,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  its  troubles;  but  he  afterwards  returned  to 
Lyons,  where  he  again  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
function.^  James  Cappel,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Sedan, 
and  one  of  the  deputies  for  the  churches  of  that  sovereignty, 
was  the  worthy  son  of  a  distinguished  confessor,  who,  to 
escape  the  horrors  of  the  St  Bartholomew  massacre,  sought 
an  asylum  at  Sedan;  and  he  belonged  to  a  family  which  for 
several  generations  produced  learned  men,  who  were  pastors 
to  the  Church,  or  who  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  republic 
of  letters.* 

Early  after  the  Synod  was  opened,  Welsh  and  his  com- 
panions were  introduced  to  the  Assembly.  They  were 
received  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  were 
invited  by  the  Moderator  to  take  their  seats  as  auditors,  and 
to  be  present  at  the  subsequent  debates.  Such  a  reception 
was  a  natural  expression  of  sympathy  from  brethren  who 
knew  what  it  was  to  suffer  in  the  same  cause  for  which  these 
expatriated  ministers  were  suffering;  and  it  was,  besides,  no 
more  than  a  suitable  return  for  favours  still  more  substantial 
conferred  on  some  of  their  own  number,  as,  for  example,  on 
Joachim  du  Moulin,  some  twenty  years  before. 

1  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  262.  2  ibid.  i.  269. 

3  La  France  Proteetante,  par  MM.  Haag. 

*  Wodrow*8  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  280.     M'Crie's  Life  of  MelviUe,  i.  360. 
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If  the  public  deference  and  sympathy  thus  exhibited  was 
encouraging  to  Welsh,  hardly  less  were  the  attentions  shown 
to  him  in  private  by  the  Moderator.  "  Monsieur  Beraud," 
says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Boyd,  dated  7th  March,  1607,  "is 
greatly  careful  of  us,  and  has,  as  it  was  reported  to  us, 
given  a  good  and  honest  testimony  of  us.  Brother,  if  your 
leisure  might  serve  to  acknowledge  his  love  for  his  faithful- 
ness and  care  that  way  towards  me  by  your  letter,  it  would 
encourage  him  and  comfort  me,  that  he  might  know  that  I 
am  not  ungrateful  to  him  for  his  love."  Again,  returning  to 
the  same  topic,  he  thus  writes  to  Boyd  on  the  11th  of  the 
same  month: — "  Brother,  I  would  desire  of  you  again,  that 
you  would,  in  your  first  letter  with  the  bearer,  acknowledge 
the  care  and  love  of  M.  Beraud,  which  has  been  to  me  be- 
yond all  that  I  can  express.  I  think,"  he  adds  with  singular 
humility,  "  surely  it  is  for  the  love  and  estimation  he  has  of 
you;  for  there  is  nothing  deserving  in  me;  but  because  he 
thinks  that  it  will  please  you,  therefore  has  he  so  testified  and 
done."  The  same  acknowledgments  he  wishes  to  be  made 
to  M.  Montmartin,  "  with  whom,"  says  he,  "  I  have  sundry 
times  had  conference,  and  in  whom  is  no  guile,  "^ 

Welsh  and  his  brother  exiles  availed  themselves  of  the 
Synod^s  invitation  to  be  present  at  its  meetings;  and  so 
lively  an  interest  did  he  take  in  the  proceedings,  that  he, 
from  time  to  time,  reported  them  to  Boyd,  who  was  de- 
tained by  his  duties  at  Saumur.  We  shall  only  advert  to 
such  of  the  Synod's  transactions  as  Welsh  refers  to  in  his 
letters. 

The  question,  whether  the.  Pope  of  Rome  was  the  great 
antichrist  of  the  New  Testament,  was  then  warmly  discussed 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France.  This  question  had  been 
decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  Synod  of  Gap  in  1603.- 

1  Wodrow'B  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  280,  285. 

'  See  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Gap  on  this  question  in  Appendix, 
No.  XXIX. 
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The  decision  had  given  great  offence  to  Henry  IV.,  l)ecause 
of  its  tendency  to  embroil  him  with  Paul  V.,  the  then  reign- 
ing Pontiff;  and  to  avoid  giving  him  further  umbrage, 
especially  as  h^  expected  a  visit  from  the  Papal  legate,  for 
the  purpose  of  baptizing  the  Dauphin,  he  had  expressly  post- 
poned to  this  year  the  Assembly  of  Rochelle,  in  which  he 
understood  that  the  subject  was  again  to  be  discussed.^ 
Anxious  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  sict  of  the  Synod  of  Gap, 
he  employed  the  Duke  of  Sully  to  write  to  the  Assembly, 
and  sent  messengers,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Montmartin,  the 
father  of  Welsh's  friend,  "  to  be  the  interpreters  of  his  will  to 
the  Assembly."  "  I  made  use  of  another  motive,"  says  Sully, 
"  which  his  Majesty  expected  would  have  some  weight;  and 
this  was,  that,  as  the  Rochellers  had  lately  solicited  the  grant 
of  2000  livres  for  their  College,  I  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  his  Majesty  would  judge  by  the  respect  and  defei^nce 
which  they  induced  their  brethren  to  pay  to  his  orders 
whether  they  merited  this  favour  from  him." 

All  these  endeavours  of  the  Court,  however,  proved  un- 
availing. The  deliverance  of  the  Synod  of  Gap  was  confirmed 
by  that  of  Rochelle,  which  resolved,  "  that  the  article  con- 
cerning Antichrist,  inserted  by  the  Synod  of  Gap  into  the 
body  of  our  Confession,  having  been  in  its  order  read,  weighed, 
and  examined,  is  approved  by  general  consent,  as  very  true, 
agreeing  with  Scripture  prophecy,  and  with  what  in  these 
our  days  we  see  most  clearly  to  be  fulfilled;  and  that  it  shall 
continue  in  its  place,  and  that  for  time  coming  it  shall  be 
printed  in  all  copies  which  shall  come  fix)m  the  press.  "^ 
Only  two  of  the  deputies,  as  we  learn  from  Sully,  could  be 
induced  to  vote  to  the  liking  of  the  Court  Welsh,  in  writ- 
ing to  Boyd,  informs  him  of  this  decision  of  the  Synod,  and 
of  the  high  gratification  which  it  afforded  him.     "  We  had 

^  SuUy's  Memoirs,  v.  13. 

2  Benoit,  Histoire  de  I'Edit  de  Nantes,  i.  441.      Quick's  Synodicon, 
i.  266.     Laval's  History,  v.  458. 
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the  articles  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  read,  and  an  article 
concerning  the  Antichrist,  that  the  Pope  is  he,  with  some 
opposition  and  contradiction,  by  plurality  of  votes  ordained 
to  be  inserted  and  printed  :  wherein  the  gentlemen  showed 
great  zeal  for  Grod;  as  also  their  solemn  oath,  both  ministers 
and  elders  renewed  for  the  maintenance  of,  and  continuance 
in,  that  doctrine  and  discipline.  I  rejoiced  greatly  at  their 
harmony."^ 

Another  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Synod,  of  which 
Welsh  makes  special  mention  in  his  correspondence,  is  the 
case  of  Dr  John  Piscator,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Herbom,  Nassau,^  who  had,  some  years  previously, 
adopted  and  published  a  notion  respecting  the  ground  of  a 
sinner's  justification  before  God,  to  the  effect  that  this  bless- 
ing is  obtained  through  the  propitiatory  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  obedience  during  life 
to  the  precepts  of  the  law.  This  novel  opinion  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Synod  of  Gap,  which  addressed  to  him  a  letter 
of  remonstrance,  "  entreating  him  not  to  trouble  the  churches 
with  his  new-fangled  opinions;"  "and  in  case  the  said  Pis- 
cator shall  pertinaciously  adhere  to  his  opinions,  M.  Sohnius 
and  Ferrier  are  to  prepare  an  answer  to  his  books,  and  it  is  to 
be  ready  against  the  meeting  of  the  next  National  Synod.  "^ 
When  brought  before  the  Synod,  now  assembled  at  Rochelle, 
the  doctrine  of  Pigcatori  did  not  prove  more  palatable  than  it 
had  done  to  the  Synod  of  Gap ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time, 
resolved  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  learned  Professor,  who 
was  a  man  of  singular  modesty  and  high  accomplishments. 
"  We  heard,"  says  Welsh,  writing  to  Boyd,  "  the  reasoning 
of  the  matter  continued  between  Piscator  and  the  Kirk  here, 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  280. 

^  Piscator,  who  was  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1546,  was  appointed  to  this 
chair  in  1584.  He  died  in  1626.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  all  the 
Books  of  Scripture. 

3  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  227. 
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wherein  they  have  done  both  godly  and  prudently,  and  have 
ordained  only  to  confirm  their  own  doctrine,  and  to  write, 
with  all  modesty  and  love,  their  mind  to  Piscator,  ad  sopien- 
dam  illam  controverdam,  si  fieri  poasit."^ 

Welsh's  report  of  the  brotherly,  forbearing  spirit  displayed 
by  the  Synod  towards  Piscator  is  confirmed  by  their  act  in 
reference  to  him  and  his  doctrine,  which  is  as  follows : — 
"Whereas  Doctor  John  Piscator,  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Herbom,  by  his  letters  of  answer  to  those  sent  him 
from  the  Synod  of  Gap,  doth  give  us  an  account  of  his  doc- 
trine in  the  point  of  justification,  as  that  it  is  only  wrought 
out  by  Christ's  death  and  passion,  and  not  by  his  life  and 
active  obedience :  This  Synod,  in  no  wise  approving  the 
dividing  causes  so  nearly  conjoined  in  this  great  effect  of 
divine  grace,  and  judging  those  arguments  produced  by  him 
for  the  defence  of  his  cause  weak  and  invalid,  doth  order 
that  all  the  pastors  in  the  respective  churches  of  this  king- 
dom do  wholly  conform  themselves  in  their  teaching  to  that 
form  of  sound  words  which  hath  been  hitherto  taught 
among  us,  and  is  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  wit : 
— That  the  whole  obedience  of  Christ,  both  in  His  life  and 
death,  is  imputed  to  us  for  the  full  remission  of  our  sins, 
and  acceptance  unto  eternal  life;  and,  in  short,  that  this 
being  but  one  and  the  self-same  obedience,  is  our  entire  and 
perfect  justification.  And  the  Synod  farther  ordains  that 
answers  shall  be  made  unto  the  letters  of  the  said  Doctor 
Piscator,  propounding  to  him  this  holy  doctrine,  together 
with  its  principal  foundations,  yet  without  any  vain  jangling, 
and  with  that  devotion  as  becomes  the  singular  modesty 
expressed  by  hinn  in  his  letters  to  us,  wherein  there  is  not 
the  least  bitterness  or  provoking  expression,  leaving  it  unto 
God,  who  can,  when  He  pleaseth,  reveal  *  unto  him  the 
defects  which  are  in  the  doctrine  of  the  said  Piscator,  as 
also  to  assTire  him  that  he  hath  exceedingly  satisfied  this 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  280. 
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Assembly  in  his  explications  on  that  topic  of  repent- 
ance."^ 

Still  farther  to  evince  their  sympathy  for  Welsh  and  his 
companions,  the  Synod  of  Bochelle  appointed  one  of  theii 
number,  a  countryman  of  their  own,  Gilbert  Primrose,^ 
minister  at  Bordeaux,  to  wait  upon  them,  and  to  inquire 
into  their  pecuniary  circumstances,  with  a  view  to  their  re- 
lief, should  that  be  necessary.  Welsh  answered,  in  name  of 
the  rest,  by  respectfully  declining  the  proferred  aid.  "  The 
principal  cause  of  our  coming  to  France,"  he  said,  "was, 
first,  to  make  the  equity  of  our  cause  known  to  the  French 
Keformed  Church;  the  which  bqing  seen,  we  should  obtain 
our  chiefest  desire.  Next,  we  desire  not  to  be  burdensome 
to  other  kirks.  *  If  our  talents  may  serve  for  any  use  among 
you,  to  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  we  are  ready, 
with  all  our  heart,  to  be  employed  by  you,  as  the  Lord  shall 
direct  you.  As  for  our  estate,  we  were  exhausted  with  ex- 
traordinary charges  in  the  time  of  our  imprisonment,  and 
our  stipends  were  taken  from  us,  and  we  had  no  ordinary 
revenues  of  living.  As  for  the  care  of  the  kirks  in  Scotland, 
they  have  no  common  treasury ;  and  such  as  have  the  pre- 

'  Quick's  Synodicon,  1.  265. 

'  Gilbert  Primrose,  who  was  a  son  of  a  burgess  in  Culross,  was 
minister  first  of  Mirambeau,  in  France.  In  ]L601  he  was  called  by  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Bordeaux  to  be  their  pastor  ;  but  by  the  National 
Synod  of  Bordeaux  the  translation  was  refused. — (Quick's  Synodicon, 
i.  220.)  The  church  of  Bordeaux  renewed  their  call ;  and  in  1603  the 
Synod  of  Gap  granted  the  translation.  Primrose  was  the  author  of  the 
the  following  works  : — 1.  La  Trompette  de  Sion,  8vo,  1611.  2.  Jacob's 
Vow  Opposed  to  the  Vows  of  Monks  and  Friars,  1617.  3.  La  Defence 
de  la  Religion  Reform^e,  par  passages  de  I'Ecriture  Sainte,  8vo,  Ber- 
gerac,  1618.    4.  The  Righteous  Man's  Evils  and  the  Lord's  Deliverances, 

1625,  4to.  5.  The  Christian  Man's  Tears  and  Christ's  Comforts,  12mo, 
liondon,  1625.     6.  Sermons.     7.  The  Table  of  the  Lord,  8vo,  London, 

1626.  Only  the  first,  fifth,  and  seventh  numbers  in  this  list  are  enume- 
rated by  Charteris  in  his  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Writers.  Primrose  died  at 
London  in  1642. — (See  Douglas's  Peerage,  art.  Primrose,  Earl  of  Rose- 
berry.) 
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sent  government  and  the  highest  rooms  there,  were  not  only 
not  comforters  of  us,  but  our  persecutors  and  banishers. 
We  cannot  say  but  the  love  of  our  flocks,  and  private  saints 
and  particular  friends,  was  so  exceeding  towards  us,  that,* 
had  it  not  been  for  their  abundant  love,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  us  to  have  endured  the  charges  of  the  one 
half  of  the  time  of  our  imprisonment^  nor  could  we  have 
gotten  ourselves  set  at  liberty  from  our  prisons ;  so  that  we 
could  not  but  testify  to  their  great  kindness  and  love,  not 
only  according  to  their  power,  but  many  of  them  beyond 
their  power;  the  which  their  love,  we  trust,  shall  always, 
according  to  their  ability,  which  is  not  great,  be  towards  us. 
Since  our  coming  from  Scotland  we  have  received  nothing ;  ^ 
and  therefore  we  commit  ourselves  to  God's  providence." 

Welsh  freely  states  to  his  friend  Boyd,  that  he  and  his 
brethren  were  somewhat  offended  with  the  Synod  of  Rochelle 
for  sending  a  deputation  to  them  to  inquire  into  their  pecu- 
niarjr  necessities.  «  Mr  Primrose  comes  to  us  and  shows  us 
he  has  in  commission  to  inquire  of  us  concerning  our  necessity, 
and  whether  and  what  the  Kirks  of  Scotland  did  care  for  us 
or  not.  .  .  .  Unto  the  which  our  answer  was,  first,  that 
we  wondered  that  they  should  be  so  inquisitive.  .  .  .  The 
truth  is,  we  wondered  greatly,  and  knew  not  well  whereunto 
it  tended  to  inquire  of  the  care  of  the  Kirks  concerning  us.*' 
This,  however,  did  not  proceed  from  ingratitude,  but  from  an 
honourable  feeling  of  independence.  What  they  desired  from 
the  French  Reformed  Church  was,  not  to  receive  charity,  but 
to  obtain  some  useful  employment,  by  which  they  might  be 
able  to  support  themselves.  And  Welsh,  as  well  as  his 
brethren,  certainly  thought  that  more  might  have  been  done 
for  them  in  this  way  than  was  actually  done.  "  I  deny 
not,"  he  says,  "  but  we  looked  for  greater  comfort  and  care, 

^  It  ought  here  to  be  noted  that  Welsh  received  his  stipend  from 
the  town  of  Ayr  for  several  years  after  his  banishment. — (See  Appendix, 
No.  XXX.)     As  yet,  however,  no  remittance  had  reached  him. 
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but  yet  we  are  but  strangers,  and  they  should  care  for  their 
own  especially,  and  therefore  we  rested  ourselves  sweetly  in 
the  Lord's  providence.  This  I  dare  say  truly  to  you,  the 
one,  that  is  concerning  their  help  and  assistance,  moved  me 
either  little  oa:  nothing;  for  the  truth  is,  brother,  the  more 
immediate  His  [God's]  providence  is  to  me,  it  is  the 
sweeter,  and  my  solicitude  that  way,  I  trust,  is  not  exceed- 
ing beyond  sobriety.  Indeed  for  the  other,  concerning  the 
employment  of  my  mean  and  weak  talents,  it  was  somewhat 
more  to  me;  but  yet  the  conscience  of  my  duty,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  a  supreme  providence  did  make  me  rest."^ 

Because  Welsh  and  his  brethren  declined  to  receive  any 
pecuniary  help  from  the  French  Reformed  Church,  except 
for  work  done,  some  affirmed  that,  on  leaving  Rochelle  for 
Bordeaux,  soon"  after,  he  went  away  dissatisfied  with  the 
Synod.  This,  however,  he  distinctly  denies.  **  As  for  that 
which  was  reported  concerning  our  refusal  of  their  assistance, 
and  my  departing  discontented,  brother,  this  is  the  naked  and 
bare  story  of  it,  and  then  judge  ye,  and  let  all  men  judge." 
Then,  after  stating  what  has  been  extracted  in  the  preceding 
pages,  he  adds,  "  As  for  discontentment,  brother,  I'  trust 

there  was  none  that  could  ever  spy  the  meanest  sign 
thereof  "2 . 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  303,  304.  2  ibid. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WELSH  VISITED  BY  THIETT  OF  HIS  OLD  PARISHIONERS  FROM  AYR. — 
RECEIVES  IirrELLIGENCB  OF  THE  SAD  STATE  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 
AFFAIRS  IN  SCOTLAND. — IS  DISAPPOINTED  IN  OBTAINING  A  THEO- 
LOGICAL CHAIR  AT  ROCHELLE. 

Whilst  Welsh  was  attending  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Synod  of  Rochelle,  there  arrived  in  that  town  not  less  than 
thirty  of  his  old  parishioners  in  a  company  from  Ayr. 
They  had  come  to  see  him  once  more  in  the  flesL  This 
testimony  of  affection  towards  their  old  minister,  on  the  part 
of  these  persons,  who  had  travelled  so  great  a  distance  to 
visit  him,  crossing  the  sea,  encountering  some  parts  of  it,  as 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  is  remarkable  for  storms  and  ship- 
wrecks, made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Welsh. 

These  visitors  brought  with  them  packets  of  affectionate 
and  sympathising  letters  to  him  from  relatives  and  friends 
in  Scotland,  from  his  wife,  from  his  mother-in-law,  who  still 
survived,  from  his  two  brothers-in-law,  Zachary  Pont  and 
Alexander  rairlie,^  and  from  "sundry  faithful  godly  breth- 
ren of  the  Presbyteries  of  Ayr,  Edinburgh,  Tranent,  Melrose, 
and  some  others,"  communicating  to  him  much  intelligence 
concerning  the  state  of  matters  in  the  Church  at  home. 

Among  other  things,  these  correspondents  *  furnished  him 
with  inteUigence  of  the  progress  of  the  King's  measures, 
more  particularly  of  a  meeting  under  the  name  of  a  General 
Assembly,  which  was  held  at  Linlithgow,  on  the  10th  of 
December  preceding.  How  deeply  distressed  they  were  in 
communicating  to  him  this  information,  and  how  deeply 
moved  he  was  by  the  perusal  of  their  letters,  appears  from 

1  See  p.  50. 
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the  following  graphic  picture  of  their  contents,  which  he 
furnished  to  his  friend  Boyd,  in  a  letter  dated  11th  March, 
1607:— 

"  Their  letters  are  written  with  such  holy  grief  and  dolor 
as  would  break  the  strongest  hearts,  that  ever  had  the 
meanest  grain  weight  of  true  compassion  left  them.  They 
are  sunken  down  with  sorrow,  and  waters  are  entered  even 
into  their  very  souls.  They  sigh  and  they  groan,  and  there 
is  none  to  comfort  them;  no  balm  in  Gilead,  and  no  Phy- 
sician to  heal  the  hurt  daughter  of  the  Lord's  people.  The 
gates  of  Zion  are  weeping  and  lamenting,  and  none  to  com- 
fort her.  Her  prophets,  with  sweet  words,  would  comfort 
her,  and  cry.  Peace,  Peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.  As 
they  write  to  me,  more  evil  was  concluded  that  day,  being 
the  10th  of  December  last,  than  was  good  done  for  seven 
years  before;  for  not  only  the  purpose  of  that  abjured  hier- 
archy now  is  established,  and  that  under  the  shadow  of  a 
General  Assembly,  as  they  call  it,  but  also  all  means  ordi- 
nary of  a  reformation  or  staying  of  evil,  and  so  all  hope, 
oixiinanly  cut  ofT.  For,  first,  there  is  a  constant  moderator 
chosen  over  every  presbytery,  such  as  the  King  named,  and 
these  [moderators]  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  censure  of 
their  presbyteries,  and  only  to  be  judged  and  censured  by  the 
synod,  all  which  in  effect  is  only  to  subject  them  to  the  bishop. 
Next,  bishops  [are]  made  constant  moderators  of  their  pro- 
vincial synods;  and  they  [are]  exempted  from  the  censures 
of  the  synods,  and  are  to  be  judged  only  by  the  General 
[Assembly].  And,  thirdly,  the  General  [Assembly  is]  to 
consist  of  these  constant  moderators,  with  their  clerks,  who 
are  ordained  to  be  present  at  every  General  Assembly ;  and 
for  this  cause  they  have  gotten  Balaam's  wages,  yearly  to  be 
paid  them  out  of  the  King's  Treasury. 

"  Yet  it  is  ordained  for  the  fashion,  [^.  e.,  for  the  sake  of 
appearance]  that,  if  the  presbyteries  please  to  send  any  other, 
two  or  three,  they  may;  but  whether   they  send  any   or 
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iH>iie. — for  some  will  be  easfly  staved — other  means  wrill 
be  fi>aii4i  ouu  that  they  shall  not  oome,  as  you  see  what 
means  were  ii5ed  by  banishing  some,  and  detaining  others, 
ic, ;  and  if  there  come  a  few  others,  they  shall  have  no  vote, 
or,  if  they  have,  the  most  part  being  their  men  shall  pre- 
vail ;  their  constant  moderators,  with  their  clerks,  shall  com- 
plete the  Assembly.  Farther,  that  the  moderators  of  these 
General  Assemblies  shall  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  bishops  or 
constant  moderators  only.  So  all  hope  ordinarily  of  reforma- 
tion is  cut  ofil** 

Welsh  next  describes  how  ''such  a  mischievous  and 
devilish  work "  was  brought  about,  in  which  ^'  were  not 
wanting  the  craft  and  policy  of  the  old  wily  serpent,  and 
that  seven-headed  dragon.*'  *'  The  King^s  Majesty  wrote  to 
every  presbytery  in  Scotland,  except  only  the  presbytery  of 
Melrose  (for  he  esteems  that  presbytery  to  be  a  pack  of 
Puritans),  to  send  such  of  their  number,  to  wit,  three  or.  two 
of  every  presbytery,  as  he  named  in  his  writ  to  them,  to 
that  convention  of  Linlithgow.  He  also  wrote  his  particular 
letters  to  every  one  of  those  whom  he  named,  that  they 
should  not  fail  to  come  to  that  meeting.  The  persons 
he  made  choice  of  were  the  most  profane,  ignorant, 
and  godless,  and  such  as  were  not  worthy  to  be  amongst 
Christians,  let  be  ministers,  who  had  been  deposed  before 
for  their  tinworthiness,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  they  crept  in 
again.  The  answer  of  the  greatest  part  of  presbyteries  to 
his  Majesty's  letter,  was,  that  as  they  could  not  stay  them, 
so.  they  would  give  them  no  commission  to  vote  in  tbeir 
names.  However,  an  hundred  and  twenty-six  ministers, 
with  thirty-foiu*  of  the  nobility  and  barons,  met  with  the 
Earl  of  Dunbar,  a  man  who  has  sold  himself  to  commit 
iniquity.  .  .  .  Mr  Patrick  Galloway  laid  down  lus 
office  of  moderatorship  there.  Mr  James  Nicolson,  the  Achi- 
tophel  of  this  age,  so  have  they  styled  him  to  me,  was  chosen 
moderator.     The  forged  acts  of  that  stolen  Assembly,  for  so 
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the  godly  call  them,  now  are  to  be  imposed  as  laws  upon 
the  whole  presbyteries,  and  some  of  the  nobility  directed  in 
commission  to  every  presbytery  to  see  them  observed,  and 
their  constant  moderator  received,  and  all  the  statutes  of 
that  Assembly  (for  now  they  call  it  a  General  Assembly),  to 
he  printed,  to  go  for  laws,  and  posted  up  to  the  King  to  be 
ratified." 

Along  with  these  indignant  denunciations  of  the  recent 
changes,  Welsh  intermingles  what  Wodrow  characterises  as 
*'  little  less  than  presensations  and  predictions  of  what  was 
coming  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  both  in  a  way  of  judg- 
ment and  mercy."  "  Yet  that  stock  and  trunk  of  Jesse 
shall  flourish,  and  the  Lord  shall  reign  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies.  Brother,  I  believe,  and  therefore  I  speak,  and  now 
I  am  the  more  confirmed  and  assured  of  it,  there  is  a  fearful, 
sudden,  and  terrible  awakening  to  come  upon  that  miserable 
kingdom.  O  the  wrath  treasured  up  against  the  poor  King 
of  Britain,  and  false  apostate  ministry  !  They  have  forsaken 
the  foimtain  of  living  waters,  and  have  digged  to  themselves 
ditches  that  can  hold  no  water.  The  heavens  are  confounded 
and  desolate  at  these  horrible  and  most  lamentable  things. 
But  I  must  cease  here.  Oh,  well  is  the  man  that  shall  be 
sleeping  in  the  grave,  that  he  may  not  be  compelled  to  hear 
or  see  the  evils  that  are  coming  upon  this  kingdom !  and 
yet  a  glorious  deliverance,  a  wonderful  deliverance,  shall  be. 
The  saints  shall  yet  sing  that  Hallelujah,  and  shall  praise 
God,  saying.  Who  will  not  fear  thee,  King  of  Saints,  Lord 
God  Almighty,  for  thy  judgments  are  just  and  true?"^ 

Among  the  other  letters  which  Welsh  received  from  his 
native  country,  one  was  from  Mr  John  Murray,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Leith,  who  had  showed  him  no  small  kindness  on 
the  occasion  of  his  embarking  for  France.  This  and  the 
letter  from  Mrs  Welsh,  informed  him,  that  an  overture  had 
been  made  to  the  Privy  Council,  that  he  and  the  other  exiles 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  281-283. 
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should  be  recalled,  upon  their  "  writing  a  letter  to  the  K^ing 
to  his  contentment/'  and  that  a  form  of  supplication  to  this 
effect  had  been   drawn   up   by  the   Commissioners  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly.     But  Welsh  knew  too  well  the  character 
both  of  the  King  and  of  his  ecclesiastical  advisers,  to  enter- 
tain the  most  distant  hope  of  obtaining  what  he  was  certain 
could  not  be  had,  except  on  conditions  which  not  only  his 
sense  of  self-respect,  but  his  conscience  would  constrain  him 
to  reject.     "The  brother,"   says  he,   "that  writes  on  this 
subject  (let  his  name  remain  only  with  yourself,  for  I  have 
not  commimicated  it  to  any,  fearing  it  may  afterwards  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  King,  to  his  prejudice),  is  your 
con-disciple,  Mr  John  Murray.^     Judge  ye  what  are  the 
particulars  that  will  content  the  king.     .     .     .     Can  any 
good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?      So,  brother,  no  hope  of  a 
returning,  till  the  Lord  take  the  besom  into  his  own  hand, 
and  sweep  and  make  clean  his  floor. "^ 

Before  departing  for  their  own  land,  Welsh's  old  parish- 
ioners earnestly  entreated  him,  that  he  would  preach  a 
sermon  to  them  in  public  on  the  Lord's  day.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  applied  for  the  use  of  the  Hall  of  the  college  of 
Rochelle.  The  consistory  of  Rochelle,  and  the  National 
Synod,  cordially  concurred  in  the  grant  and  object.  They, 
no  doubt,  remembered  that,  in  the  year  1586,  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  allowed  the  common  Hall  of  their  col- 
lege to  be  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  some  of  themselves, 
and  others  of  their  countrymen,  who  were  then  refugees  in 
Scotland.*  The  service  was  attended  not  only  by  the  Ayr 
people,  but  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  persons,  including 
many  of  the  members  of  the  National  Synod,  Englishmen, 

^  £oyd  and  Murray  were  fellow-students  at  Edinburgh,  where  they 
graduated. 

2  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  284. 

3  M'Crie's  Melville,  i.  360.     Joachim  du  Moulin  officiated  as  minister 
to  these  French  refugees  when  in  Scotland. 
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Dutchmen,  and  natives  of  other  countries,  who  understood 
the  Scottish  language.     As  may  easily  be  imagined,  Welsh, 
by  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  discoursing  to  his 
o-wTi  people,  experienced  the  commingling  of  varied  emotions. 
He  was  not  a  little  exhilarated  in  addressing  a  considerable 
number  of  familiar  faces,   to  whom  he  had  often  before 
delivered  the  message  of  reconciliation;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  while  he  thought  of  Ayr  with  its  larger  congregations, 
and   its   holy  solemnities,  in  former  days,  he  was  deeply 
affected,  like  the  psalmist,  when  he  mournfully  exclaimed, 
"  When  I  remember  these  things,  I  pour  out  my  soul  in  me : 
for  1  had  gone  with  the  multitude;  I  went  with  them  to  the 
house  of  God,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with  a  multi- 
tude that  kept  holy-day.     O  my  God,  my  soul  is  cast  down 
within  me  :  therefore  will  I  remember  thee  from  the  land  of 
Jordan,    and  of   the   Hermonites,  from   the    hill    Mizar." 
(PsaJm  xlii.  4,  6). 

Communicating  these  facts  to  Boyd,  March  11,  1607, 
Welsh  thus  writes  : — "  It  pleased  the  Lord  by  the  means 
first,  of  the  earnest  suit  of  some  of  my  people  of  Ayr  to  the 
number  of  thirty  or  thereby,  who  now  are  departed ;  next, 
of  Monsieur  Montmartin,  unto  whom  they  communicated 
their  earnest  desire  to  have  some  word  of  exhortation  and 
consolation  from  me,  who,  with  great  love  and  compassion 
heard  their  suit,  and  communicated  it  to  the  gravest  of  the 
Synod,  and  the  rest  of  his  fellow-ministers  here,  and  their 
consistory;  thirdly,  of  Monsieur  Beraud,  whose  love  and 
reverent  estimation  in  all  his  speeches,  both  public  in  the 
assembly,  and  private  in  the  house  where  he  lodges,  of  me 
more  than  ever  I  have  deserved,  or  can  deserve;  whose 
authority,  counsel,  and  approbation  of  the  same,  did  move 
both  the  synod,  and  all  the  rest,  to  consent  to  it.  I  say  by 
these  means  the  Lord  opened  a  door  to  me,  whereby  I  was 
employed,  and  exercised  the  last  Sabbath  in  public  teaching 
in  the  college,  in  my  own  language,  where  a  gi*eat  many. 
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both  of  the  deputies  of  the  ministry,  who  understood  the 
language — as  also  English,  Flemings,  and  other  countries, 
beyond  an  hundred  persons,  were  present.  My  talent  is  but 
mean,  yet  I  dare  not  conceal  the  goodness  of  God,  but  give 
the  Lord  his  glory  in  bearing  witness  to  his  free  grace  and 
faithfulness,  that  I  was  not  left,  but  found  myself  upholden 
by  his  Spirit  all  the  time,  and  my  mouth  opened  with  meek- 
ness, soberness,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  speak  his  truth, 
as  of  sincerity ;  and  I  thank  God,  who,  of  his  own  free  grace, 
joined  the  blessing  thereto.  This  I  have  thought  good  to 
advertise  you  of,  because  I  know  my  comfort  is  yours,  and 
your  hand  has  been  in  this  to  beg  mercy  to  me  from  the 
Lord,  that  you  also  may  give  him  thanks."^ 

Various  propositions  were  made  concerning  the  manner 
of  disposing  of  Welsh  in  the  French  Church.  The  deputies 
for  the  province  of  Burgundy  at  the  National  Sjoiod,  all  of 
them  most  excellent  and  honourable  persons, ^  offered  him 
the  chair  of  Theology  in  their  academy  at  Dijon ;  while,  I 
may  add,  they  invited  Thomas  Melville  (a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Andrew  Melville),  who  was  then  at  Rochelle,  to 
take  the  Hebrew  class  in  the  same  seminary.  Welsh  did 
not,  however,  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  accept  of  the  proffered 
situation.  The  distance  of  Dijon,  which  lies  near  the  eastern 
confines  of  France,  joined  to  the  necessity  of  his  remaining 
near  the  coast  to  receive  his  wife  and  family,  whose  arrival 
he  was  daily  expecting,  as  well  as  the  state  of  his  health,  pre- 
vented him  from  accepting  the  offer. 

Another  proposition,  started  about  this  time,   and  one 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  285. 

2  The  deputies  from  the  province  of  Burgundy  were,  £saTe  Bailie 
(written  by  Quick,  Bayly),  minister  at  Lyons  ;  Daniel  de  Pistay,  minis- 
ter at  Gex ;  John  de  Jaucourt,  Lord  of  Villamoul,  husband  to  Martha, 
eldest  daughter  of  Philip  Momay  Duplessis,  and  elder  of  the  Church 
of  Avalon  ;  and  Mr  Claudius  Cotereau,  elder  of  the  Church  of  Dijon,  and 
counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Burgundy. — (Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  262.) 
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much  more  in  harmony  with  his  wishes,  was,  that  he  should 
be  made  professor  of  divinity  in  the  college  of  Rochelle;^ 
the  situation  to  which  his  countryman,  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Melville,  was  invited  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.^  The 
revenues  of  this  institution  were  about  this  time  augmented 
by  a  gift  from  the  crown  of  2000  crowns ;  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  have  in  that  college  an  additional  professor  of 
theology.^  A  competition,  unhappily,  ensued  between  Welsh 
and  his  friend  and  fellow-exile,  Andrew  Duncan,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  Duncan  was  preferred  to  that  chair.  The 
account  of  this  affair,  as  given  by  Welsh  himself,  is  curious, 
and  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity of  his  character. 

The  negotiations  for  the  filling  of  this  situation  were  con- 
ducted by  Gideon  Montmartin  and  other  leading  persons  at 
Rochelle  ;  and  it  was  to  Montmartin  in  particular  that 
Welsh  revealed  his  mind  regarding  the  subject  of  his  future 
employment  in  general,  as  well  as  concerning  this  office  in 
particular.  "  My  mind,"  says  he,  writing  to  Boyd  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1607,  "  I  have  communicated  in  this  to  Mon- 
sieur Montmartin,  whom  I  have  visited  very  hamely,  and 
who  has  shown  himself  very  loving  to  me."  His  ruling 
desire  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  that  the  Lord  would 
open  a  door  to  him  to  preach  Christ."  This  he  regarded  as 
his  proper  calling  and  gift.  "  I  did  ever  account,"  says  he, 
"  the  teaching  theology  in  schools  to  be  secondary  (it  being 
the  office  of  the  doctor,  and  not  of  the  pastor),  and  so  unless 
the  first  [preaching]  fail,  I  see  not  how  I  can  take  me  to  the 
other.  Indeed,  if  the  occasion  of  the  first  be  not,  I  think 
that  it  [the  professorship]  is  the  next ;  upon  the  which  [con- 
sideration] I  have  refused  the  occasions  of  the  second,*  till  I 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  287.  2  M'Cric's  MelviUe,  ii.  340. 

3  Welsh  to  Boyd,  in  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  296,  303.     Sully' 
Memoirs,  v.  13. 

*  He  had  refused  the  appointment  to  the  professorship  at  Dijon. 
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see  what  my  Lord  will  do  to  me  in  that  which,  as  it  is  prin- 
cipal in  itself/  so  also  it  is  my  proper  calling  and  gift,  as  I 
take  it"i 

Whilst  such  were  Welsh's  views  of  the  two  offices  of  teach- 
ing and  preaching,  and  whilst  he  decidedly  preferred  the 
latter,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  present   comfort  and 
advantages  of  being  appointed  to  a  professorial  chair  in  the 
CoU^e  of  Rochelle.     Nor  had  these  been  less  than  they 
really  were,  could  he  help  feeling  mortified  and  vexed  at  the 
preference  made  of  one  who  was  his  junior,  and  who  was 
inferior  to  him  in  abilitiea     The  following  reflections  made 
by  him  in  a  letter  to  Boyd,  dated  March  27,  1607,  when  he 
learned  that  the  situation  had  been  bestowed  on  his  rival,  while 
betraying  the  infirmity  of  the  man,  cannot  be  pronounced  as 
unduly  self-laudatory;  and  they  exhibit  the  confidence  with 
which  he  unbosomed  himself  to  his  friend.     "  Since  Monsieur 
Bouchereau's  2  departure  [t.  «.,  from  the  synodical  meeting], 
there  has  been  an  suit  made  to  Mr  Andrew  Duncan,  by 
Monsieur  Montmartin,  and  some  others,  to  have  him  here 
teacher   of  theology,  and  he  has  desired  him  not  to  give 
answer  to  them  of  Die,  until  they  first  see  what  may  be 
done  here;  the  which  he  has  taken  to  advisement:  at  which 
I  in  many  ways  marvelled,  nam  de  me  kac  in  re  aUum 
dlentiumy  et  etiam  me  inconsulto.     But  surely  I  am  forced  to 
run  to  the  true  cause — ^first,  the  Lord's  providence,  who  has 
the  hearts  of  all  in  his  own  hand;  next,  my  own  infirmity,  as 
the  Lord,  and  my  own  conscience,  and  you  also,  are  witnesses; 
whereby,  as  I  deserved  to  be  humbled,  so  I  hope  in  the 
Lord's  mercy,  it  shall  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  me; 
for  it  is  not  this  pres3nt  world  I  crave,  nor  to  be  commended 
or  approved  of  men,  farther  than  may  serve  for  the  advance- 
ment of  His  glory,  but  simply  to  be  so  employed  as  I  may 
serve  most  for  His  kingdom.      Herein  have  I  peace,  and 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  296. 

2  Samuel  Bouchereau,  Minister  of  Saumur. 
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herein  do  I  rest,  knowing  that  all  things  will  turn  to  the 
best,  to  them  who  desire  to  love  Him.  And  yet,  next  unto 
this  testimony,  it  is  not  the  smallest  means  of  my  comfort 
and  support,  that  in  the  Kirk  where  I  have  spent  more  time 
in  the  ministry  by  a  third,^  and  with  some  small  fruit,  I 
was  not  counted  inferior,  to  speak  sparingly  and  modestly; 
for  let  it  be  £ar  from  me  to  pass  bounds  in  over-rating  my- 
self, and  undervaluing  others.  But  what  to  say  in  this  I 
cannot  write,  and  therefore  I  will  yet  again  rest.  Brother, 
I  thank  God,  I  would  not  enslave  himself  to  any  thing  for 
present  things.  I  know  who  has  the  keys  of  the  treasures 
both  of  heaven  and  earth  in  His  own  hand.  I  know  you  will 
wonder  at  these  things,  whereat  I  myself  am  sometimes 
moved.  But,  destitute  of  comforts  here  beneath,  I  run  and 
cleave  to  One  to  whom  consolation  properly  belongs,  and 
from,  whom  it  properly  comes.  For  myself  I  am  no  way 
solicitous ;  but  this  thought  somewhat  presses  me : — Since 
there  was  so  great  a  difference  in  the  Kirk,  where  we  were 
both  from  our  youth  known — ^for  God  is  witness  I  speak  but 
a  truth — ^what  shall  they  think  is  the  cause  from  which  the 
diversity  of  judgment  here  proceeds?  But  even  in  that 
also  I  will  rest,  knowing  that  it  is  good  sometimes  to  be 
humbled.  But  these  things  I  lay  in  your  bosom  to  be  kept 
to  yourself,  and  in  yourself  alone,  with  whom  I  dare  be  as 
bold  and  familiar  as  even  with  my  own  heart.*' ^ 

Recurring  to  the  same  subject,  Welsh  thus  writes  from 
Bochelle  on  the  3rd  of  April  to  Boyd:  "  Brother,  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  for  the  love  of  Christ,  give  me  liberty  to  speak  a 
little  to  you  for  the  easing  of  myself;  for  I  think  that  to 
have  an  hour  of  you  would  be  more  joyful  to  me,  nor  mekle 
thing  could  be  in  this  earth,  for  I  have  been  so  troubled, 
that  scarcely  can  I  express  this  grief     I  have  been  hamely 

1  Andrew  Duncan  was  ordained  in  1597,  and  was  at  least  eight  yeais 
younger  as. a  minister  than  Welsh. 

2  Wodrow  s  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  289,  290. 
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who  was  a  member  of  the  National  Synod,  in  terms  to  this 
effect.  These  misrepresentations,  no  doubt,  created  preju- 
dices in  the  minds  of  King  Henry,  of  Sully,  of  the  Mont- 
martins,  father  and  son,  and  of  the  Deputies  Creneral,  against 
the  Scottish  exiles  generally,  and  more  particularly  against 
WelsL  Thus  the  same  dark  and  malignant  influence  which 
had  so  long  consigned  him  to  the  prison  of  Blackness  Castle 
followed  him  to  France  to  depreciate  his  well-earned  reputar 
tion,  and  to  prevent  him  from  reaching  at  once  the  high 
station  to  which,  otherwise,  the  French  Protestant  Church 
would  doubtless  have  raised  him. 

These  &.cts  we  learn  from  several  passages  in  Welsh's  cor- 
respondence. He  complains  to  Boyd  that  Momay  Duplessis 
had  been  misinformed  by  King  James's  ambassador  respect- 
ing the  grounds  upon  which  he  and  his  fellow-confessors  had 
been  tried  and  condemned  ;  and  he  prays  his  friend  to  com- 
municate to  that  eminent  Christian  statesman  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  Ae  case.  Writing  to  Boyd  firom  Rochelle,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1607,  he  says,  "Because  I  undei'stand 
that  Monsieur  Plessis  is  informed  otherwise  concerning  the 
estate  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  as  he  has  written  here  to  his 
guidson,  as  I  am  informed,  that  all  things  are  well  here,  and 
our  King  is  to  recall  us  to  our  free  charges ;  therefore  it  shall 
not  be  amiss,  if  your  leisure  may  serve,  to  inform  him  of  the 
verity  of  these  things,  as  I  have  written  to  you,  which  is  the 
certain  truth  of  things  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  seven  or 
eight  of  most  faithful  brethren.  It  will  both  honour  the 
Lord,  and  also  be  steadable  to  him,  and  others  by  him,  to 
know  of  the  truth  thereof"  In  another  letter  to  the  same 
correspondent  dated  Eochelle,  the  1st  of  April  1607,  he 
writes  : — "Because  I  hear  Monsieur  Plessis  has  written  (as 
he  has  been  informed  by  the  ambassador,  of  the  estate  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland)  to  some  here,  as  though  things  went  there 
after  another  sort  than  in  truth  they  do ;  therefore,  for  your 
fuller  information,  T  have  sent  you  enclosed   some  letters 
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-which  were  sent  to  me  from  Scotland,  the  sum  whereof  I 
wrote  to  you  before  :  but  because  they  will  inform  you  more 
clearly,  that  ye  may  inform  Monsieur  Plessis,  if  you  please, 
and  others,  of  the  whole  truth  thereof,  therefore  I  have  sent 
them  you."  ^ 

There  were  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  condi- 
tion and  fortunes  of  Welsh  and  his  companions,  which  can- 
not easily  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  principle  than  an 
undue  deference  to  regal  power  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Synod.  To  what  but  to  this  are  we  to  ascribe  the  fact 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Scottish  exiles  by  name 
in  the  judicial  records  of  that  Court  1  And  how,  except  on 
some  such  principle,  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
three  of  their  number,  Forbes,  Durie,  and  Strachan,  the  first 
of  whom  especially  was  distinguished  for  his  talents  as  well 
as  for  his  worth,  obtained  no  appointment  whatever  in 
Prance,  but  betook  themselves  to  Holland  1  In  short,  to 
what,  except  to  this,  was  it  owing  that  Welsh,  the  most 
popular  and  eminent  of  the  whole,  was  offered  only  the 
obscure  station  of  Pons,  immediately  before  the  rising  of  the 
Court] 

Among  the  letters  which  Welsh  wrote  to  Boyd  during 
the  period  of  his  sojourn  at  Rochelle,  one  dated  30th 
March,  1607,  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  the  warmth  and 
depth  of  his  devotion,  and  even,  as  Wodrow  expresses  it, 
"the  high  raptures  of  the  full  assurance  of  fiaitL^^  His 
grateful  allusions  to  Boyd's  pious  and  comforting  letters  and 
friendly  services,  reflect  honour  alike  on  the  writer  and 
on  his  correspondent.  As  the  perusal  of  such  a  document 
may  be  presumed  to  be  pleasing  to  many  readers,  I  shall 
here  quote  from  it  several  passages. 

"  Monsieur,  Reverend  and  dearly  beloved  Brother, — The 
variety  of  the  matters  of  your  letters,  which  I  have  received, 
furnishes  me  such  matter  of  answering  and  writing,  that  I 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  285,  286,  293.  «  Ibid.,  p.  291. 
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know  not  whereat  to  begin,  but  now  as  enforced  to  omit  them 
till  the  Lord  offer  me  another  occasion,  and  give  me  a  better 
disposition.     Your  letters  first  and  last  have  many  ways 
comforted  me.     I  thank  my  God  in  Christ  for  his   sweet 
peace  to  me  therein ;  and  you  have  by  this  one  duty  bound 
me  the  more  unto  you,  as  the  Lord's  instrument,  sanctified 
and  directed  by  Him,  for  my  comfort.     The  experience  of 
the  Lord's  mercy  in  the  sealing  up  to  you  the  truths  of  your 
faith,  justification,  adoption,  and  hope  of  the  glory  [to  be 
revealed],  has  brought  more  comfort  to  me  than  I  can  express. 
For  your  comfort  comforted  me.     God's  glory  in  your  com- 
fort comforts  me;  and  that  my  requests,  suppose  ia  infirmity 
yet  in  truth,  for  you, — ^that  they,  I  say  have  not  been  in 
vain,  that  comforts  me  and  encourages  me  in  the  Lord,  ever 
to  continue  in  that,  duty  of  intercession  for  you  and  others. 
The  care  and  love  which  I  know  you  had,  but  now  have 
more  testified  in  both  your  letters,  to  me  and  for  me,  wanted 
not  the  Lord's  blessing  in  refreshing  my  soul;  so  many  ways 
have  you  been  unto  me  that  which  I  have  not  found — ^for  I 
speak  truth — in  or  by  any  other  since  I  came  to  this  country 
and  kingdom.     No,  brother,  not  [in]  one  of  them  who  have 
been  companions  in  afflictions  with  me,  present  or  absent. 
So  I  have  matter  to  rejoice  in  my  Lord  even  in  you;  and  I 
know  this  also  will  be  some  matter  of  rejoicing  to  you  in 
Him.     You  know  that  I  write  to  you,  not  after  the  flatter- 
ing and  lying  manner  of  this  hypocritical  age.     No,  brother, 
I  speak  truth  to  you  in  Christ.     It  is  a  part  of  my  joy  that 
I  know  and  do  believe,  that  we  shall  live  and  reign  together 
in  that  eternal  glory;  that  we  are  chosen,  redeemed,  loved, 
justified,   adopted,   and   sanctified,  and    shall    be    glorified 
together.     Now  God  be  thanked  in  Christ  Jesus — ^blessed  be 
He  whom  one  day  we  shall  bless  and  glorify  eternally.     But 
I  must  break  off",  and  yet  how  should  I  leave  this,  were  [it] 
not  that  I  will  not  overlaid  you  with  the  multitude  of  words, 
which  otherwise  is  burden  sufficiently.     Again  and  again, 
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brother,  I  rejoice  in  the  remembrance  of  your  joy  and  hope, 
ijv-hereof  we  [have]  tasted,  wherewith  we  shall  be  satisfied. 
You  have  to  rejoice;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  matter  of  your 
rejoicing,  yea,  even  in  this  that  you  have  such  a  matter  of 
i^joicing  in  Christ.  O  that  unknown  light  and  life,  that 
unknown  weight  and  eternity  of  that  unspeakable  glory! 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  heavens  and  earth  rejoice  in  the 
liope  of  it,  and  groan  and  shoot  out  their  heads,  waiting  for 
tlie  full  redemption.  Brother,  brother,  this  world  knows  not 
that  mystery  of  godliness,  and  that  prepared  glory,  which  the 
eye  has  not  seen,  nor  the  ear  heard,  nor  as  yet  is  entered  into 
tlie  heart  of  man.  O  well  is  the  man  that  finds  mercy  in 
this  age  in  which,  although  the  light  shine,  yet  faith  is  rare  ! 
Brother,  I  think  the  Lord  has  taken  his  Spirit  to  himself, 
and  has  no  delight  to  dwell  with  the  children  of  men.  The 
security  is  such  that  I  know  not  if  it  be  possible  that  any 
thing  shall  awake  even  the  wise,  not  to  mention  the  foolish 
virgins,  till  that  shout  be  heard  that  the  Bridegi-oom   is 


coming!"^ 


Wodrow's  life  of  Boyd,  pp.  291,  292. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PREJUDICES  INFUSED  INTO  THE  MINDS  OP  THE  FRENCH  PROTESTANTS 
AGAINST  WEU8H  BY  KING  JAMES'S  AMBASSADOR  AT  THE  FRENCH 
COURT. — PREACHES  TO  NATIVES  OF  BRITAIN  AT  BORDEAUX. — 18 
CHEERED  BT  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  MRS  WELSH  AT  THAT  PORT. 

While  many  things  in  the  French  Reformed  Church  afforded 
Welsh  much  gratification,  there  were  other  things  in  that 
Church  which  inspired  him  with  dark  forebodings  in  regard  to 
her  future  history.     One  of  these  evil  omens  was  the  inter- 
ference of  the  French  monarch  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Synod,  and  the  endeavours  he  made  to  control  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  that  court,  in  such  a  manner 
ss  would  subserve  his  own  purposes.     This  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  evil  which  had  proved  so  calamitous  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  had  caused  the  trial  and  banishment  of  himself 
and  his  brethren,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Presbjrterian  polity. 
Writing  to  Boyd  from  Rochelle,  30th  March,  1607,  he  says, 
"I  would  have  had  yourself  present  for  many  causes ;  but  that 
I  look  not  for  now.     I,  however,  rest  in  the  Lord's  providence. 
I  foresaw  the  need  of  it  when  I  was  with  you,  but  now  more 
clearly  at  this  time;  but  the  only  wise  Glod  knows  what  is 
best  for  his  own.     The  deputies  are  returned  only  this  day. 
Their  answer  I  hear  not  meikle  of;  only  this,  that  the  King 
will  have  all  his  injunctions  kept,  and  has  sent  Monsieur 
Montmartin's  father  to  the  Synod  with  his  full  commission 
in  all  things  from  the  King,  who  is  looked  for  the  morrow. 
The  Synod  has  as  yet  not  deliberated  how  to  accept  things. 
The  Lord  be  with  them,  and  strengthen  them.    I  will  not  write, 
brother,  what  I  think  this  Kirk  shall  shortly  have  experience 
of.    I  trow  it  were  good  that  every  one  prepared  himself  for  the 
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worst.  But,  surely  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  is  fulfilled,  and 
there  rests  now  the  bringing  in  of  the  Jews.  Every  country 
has  had  its  own  times  and  seasons  of  the  GospeL  It  was  in 
A^ia  and  Africa,  and  it  is  now  in  Europe.  It  may  be  the  Lord 
has  yet  other  nations  to  translate  his  kingdom  to."^  How 
completely  these  sad  presentiments  were  realised  with  respect 
to  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  appears  from  her  subse- 
quent melancholy  history. 

Welsh  preached  at  Rochelle  on  the  Sabbath  before  the 
1 0th  of  April.     In  a  letter  to  Boyd  from  that  place  and  of 
that  date,  he  writes:  '^  I  was  exercised  here  the  last  Sabbath 
in   preaching  with  some  comfort  and  blessing.      I  thank 
my  God  in  Jesus  Christ."  ^     He  remained  in  that  city  till 
near  the  rising  of  the  National  Synod,  which,  according  to 
Quick  and  Laval,  was  on  the  22nd  of  April,^  but,  according 
to  Aymon,  was  on  the  12th  of  that  month, — ^that  is  ten  days 
earlier, — ^and  this  last  appears,  from  more  than  one  passage 
of  Welsh's  letters,  to  have  been  the  real  day.     His  object  in 
remaining  at   B>ochelle   was  to  obtain  from  the  National 
Synod,  or  from  some  of  its  deputies,  a  situation  of  usefulness 
in  the  French  Reformed  Church.     "  As  for  myself,"  says  he, 
writing  to  Boyd,  30th  March,  "  I  here  wait  only  upon  the 
Lord's  own  hand  to  open  the  door  to  me,  in  the  part,  ,and  in 
such  manner,  as  I  may  bring  the  greatest  glory  to  his  own 
name.     The  assembly  is  yet  to  continue  these  eight  days,  as 
they  think."     At  the  same  time  he  was  occupied  in  answer- 
ing letters  from  numerous  correspondents  in  Britain,  among 
whom  were  that  notable  party  of  ministers  headed  by  Andrew 
Melville,  who,  for  their  opposition  to  Court  measures,  had 
been  summoned  to  London,  and  there  detained  as  prisoners. 
Subsequently  to  the  10th  of  April,  and  before  the  16th  of 
that  month,  he  left  Rochelle  for  Bordeaux.     Up  to  this  time 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  decided  with  reference  to  a 

>  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  292.  »  Ibid.  p.  297. 

3  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  261.     Laval's  History,  v.  463. 
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situation  for  him;  and  the  friendships  which  he  had  made 
in  Rochelle  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  "  I  go  out 
of  this  city,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Boyd  dated  3rd  April, 
"  with  very  small  comfort,  even  from  such  as  are  of  your 
greatest  acquaintance,  and  with  whom  I  have  been  most 
familiar."^  To  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  trace  the 
blight  which  had  withered  the  first  verdure  of  the  friend- 
ships which  had  been  formed  between  Welsh  and  these 
French  Protestant  ministers  ?  "  Brother,"  he  significantly 
adds,  in  the  same  letter,  "  there  are  such  things  as  cannot  be 
committed  to  writing,"  referring,  among  other  things,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  to  the  malign  influence  which,  at  the  in- 
stance of  King  James's  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France, 
had  been  brought  to  bear  against  him,  on  the  mind  of 
Momay  Duplessis,  of  Villamoul,  who  was  now  one  of  the 
Church's  general  deputies,  of  the  Montmartins,  and  of  other 
leading  persons  at  Saumur  and  Rochelle, — an  influence, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  deprived  him  of  a  professorship 
at  Rochelle,  and  had  prevented  him  from  obtaining  any  other 
appointment.  Recurring  to  the  same  subject  in  a  letter  to 
Boyd,  16th  April,  1607,  he  says:  " My  troubles  and  perturba- 
tions have  been  exceedingly  great,  the  which  I  know  your 
presence  at  Rochelle  could  both  have  prevented  and  assuaged 
But  when  I  look  to  my  Lord,  I  have  full  rest  and  content- 
ment, and  yet  in  regard  to  myself  I  have  not  found  that 
which  I  would  have  looked  for."^  The  Assembly  did  not 
indeed  separate  without  nominating  him  to  the  church  of 
Pons  in  the  colloquy  of  Saintes ;  ^  but  this  must  have  been 
subsequent  to  his  leaving  Rochelle. 

At  this  season  he  had  various  inducements  to  visit  Bor- 
deaux. He  had  reason  to  fexpect  the  arrival  of  his  wife  and 
family  from  Scotland  at  that  port,  if  they  had  not  already 

1  Wodrow's  life  of  Boyd,  p.  295.  2  ibid.  p.  298. 

3  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  324.     Aymon,  Tous  les  Synodes,  &c.,  i.  371. 
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arrived.^  There  was,  moreover,  not  fiar  from  Bordeaux,  a 
famed  watering-place,  called  Enoausse,^  to  which  he  was 
advised  to  repair  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  more  particu- 
larly for  the  cure  of  a  palsied  limb — ^the  effect,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  of  his  long  confinement  in  the  damp  vaults  of 
Blackness  Castle.  Disappointed  in  obtaining  a  professorship, 
he  had  hopes  of  finding  at  Bordeaux  what  had  all  along  been 
his  "first  and  principal  piirpose,"-hi8  ruling  passion,  his 
**  proper  calling  and  gift," — an  opportunity  of  regularly 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In  the  summer  months 
especially,  Scotsmen  and  Englishmen  were  to  be  found  in 
considerable  numbers  at  that  sea-port  town;  and  he  might 
be  useful  in  preaching  to  them  in  their  own  tongue. 

Stopping  at  La  Tremblade  on  his  way  to  that  place,  he 
addressed,  on  the  16th  of  April,  a  hasty  note  to  Boyd,  re- 
questing his  good  offices  for  obtaining  from  the  French  King 
license  to  preach  to  the  Scotch  and  English  who  might  be  at 
Bordeaux.  "  Reverend  and  dearly  beloved  brother,  this  is 
in  haste  to  you,  not  having  leisure  to  write  to  you  as  I  would. 
This  is  only  to  desire  you,  with  the  first  bearer,  to  write  to 
Monsieur  Duplessis,  to  see  if  tolerance  may  be  obtained  of 
the  King  to  preach  to  Scotsmen  in  the  kirk  of  Bordeaux, 
that  it  may  not  be  offensive  to  his  Majesty,  .  .  .  always 
keeping  his  edict;  and  to  desire  Monsieur  Beraud  and 
Bouchereau  to  concur  with  you  in  the  desire;  as  also  that 
you  and  they  would  write  to  Monsieur  Villamoul,^  Monsieur 
Duplessis'  son-in-law,  the  Kirk's  deputy,  to  insist  for  obtain- 
ing it;  for  if  it  will  please  the  Lord  to  open  me  a  door  that 
way,  I  think  it  to  be  preferred  to  any  occasion;  if  otherwise, 
I   would  be  glad  to  be  exercised  where,  and  after  what 

1  Wodrow'8  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  287. 

2  Welsh  to  Boyd,  June  26,  1607.  Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society, 
p.  647. 

3  This  name  is  printed  Villeroy,  by  Wodrow,  an  obvious  mistake. 
Villeroi  was  a  Eomanist  counsellor  of  Henry  IV. 
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manner,  it  shaU  please  m  j  €rod  to  employ  me,  upon  whose 
calling  I  will  wait  with  patience  and  contentment."^  John 
Sharpe,  his  fellow-exile,  accompanied  Welsh  as  far  as  La  Trem- 
blade,  where,  it  would  seem,  he  took  leaTe  of  him.  Here 
that  excellent  confessor  disappears  from  the  field  of  history, 
nor  does  he  again  come  into  view,  till  we  find  him  professor 
of  divinity  at  Die,  in  Dauphiny.  John  Forbes,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  gone  to  Sedan;  whilst  Durie  and  Strachan, 
whom  Welsh  parted  with  at  Rochelle,  went  to  Holland 
Strachan  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  at  Middlebuig, 
*^  with  great  comfort  and  testimony  of  his  constancy  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  suffered."  Under  his  last  illness,  he  sent, 
but  in  vain,  many  humble  supplications  to  King  James  for 
liberty  to  return  to  Scotland  to  breathe  his  native  air,  with- 
out which  his  physicians  assured  him  his  recovery  was  hope- 
less.^ 

At  Koyan,^  which  is  situated  on  the  Garonne,  at  the  place 
where  that  great  estuary  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  our 
pilgrim  again  halted.  Here,  as  the  keen  sportsman  eagerly 
looks  forward  to  the  river  which  he  is  nearing,  so  did  this 
devoted  fisher  of  men  cast  his  eyes  towards  Bordeaux  and 
its  great  harbour  as  a  place  for  winning  souls  to  the  Saviour. 
From  Royan  he  despatched  a  second  letter  to  Boyd,  reiterat- 
ing, in  the  most  urgent  terms,  the  same  request  which  he  bad 
made  when  at  La  Tremblade.^ 

From  Royan  he  proceeded  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  had 
first  landed.  But  the  journey,  a  large  part  of  which,  it  is 
probable,  he  accomplished  on  horseback,  was  "  too  great  for 

J  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  297,  298.  2  Calderwood,  vi.  689. 

3  This  town,  which  in  in  the  department  of  Lower  Charente,  was 
fortified  by  the  Huguenots,  and  so  vigorously  defended  against  Louis 
XIII.  in  1622,  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops.  He  after- 
wards avenged  this  disgrace,  by  demolishing  it  so  completely,  that  the 
present  town  is  merely  the  suburbs  of  the  former. 

*  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  302. 
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him."  From  the  fatigue,  the  ailments,  from  which  he  had 
been  suffering  for  some  time  previously,  were  aggravated. 
Nevertheless,  without  waiting  for  "  the  King^s  license  for  a 
Scottish  kirk,"  and  in  spite  of  his  palsied  limb,  he  embraced 
She  earliest  opportunity  to  proclaim  the  gospel  at  that  port 
to  a  congregation  collected  from  the  seafaring  people  who 
understood  the  English  tongue ;  nor  was  any  obstruction  or 
objection  made  by  the  authorities. 

That,  however,  he  might  have  some  assurance  that  he 
^would  be  permitted  to  proceed  in  this  work  without  moles- 
tation, he  again  importunes,  with  great  earnestness,  his  friend 
Boyd  to  do  what  he  could  to  obtain  for  him  from  the  French 
King  liberty  thus  to  occupy  himself.  **  In  my  last  letter," 
says  he,  writing  to  Boyd  from  Bordeaux,  7th  May,  1607, 
"  that  I  wrote  to  you  out  of  Royan  going  to  Bordeaux,  I 
showed  you  my  purpose,  that  if  the  Lord  would  open  a  door 
to  me  for  the  immediate  discharge  of  my  calling  as  a  pastor 
— ^which  is  my  calling,  and  to  which  I  was  called,  as  the 
Lord  chose  it  for  me — so  would  I  choose  it  beyond  all  other, 
and  because  it  is  either  to  be  had  at  Bordeaux,  or  else  not  in 
this  country,  therefore,  as  before,  so  now,  I  would  desire  you 
to  write  to  Monsieur  Duplessis,  that  liberty  from  the  King 
may  be  procured  to  preach  in  the  Scotch  or  English  tongue 
to  them  that  come  to  this  place,  because  both  of  their  great 
number  and  long  abode  of  eight  or  nine  months,  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  French  tongue.  Let  his  advice  be  sought  in  it, 
whether  it  be  needful  to  suit  it  or  not,  for  I  have  already 
one  day  done  it,  and  no  impediment  found.  But  if  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  refused,  it  were  every  way  meet  to 
have  the  King's  license  thereunto,  for  many  causes,  and  even 
of  such  that  scarcely  may  be  written.  For  it  may  be,  that 
even  such  here  as  should  further  most,  for  many  bands  and 
causes,  &c.  (you  know  what  I  mean),  are  not  very  earnest 
therein,  to  speak  the  least  thereof  So,  brother,  you  will 
communicate    this   to    Monsieur    Plessis,    and    receive   his 
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answer.  If  the  license  be  granted,  let  it  be  sent  to  me  in 
Bordeaux.  However  the  matter  shall  go,  you  wiU  advertise 
me.  I  would  not  willingly  take  so  far  a  journey,^  being  un- 
certain of  any  calling  there,  until  I  saw  what  were  the 
Lord's  will  in  this,  which  is  my  principal  desire,  and  wherein 
I  could  be  content  with  mean  things,  food  and  raiment  in 
great  simplicity,  with  the  liberty  of  such  an  opportunity. 
Brother,  who  can  tell  how  many  ways  the  Lord's  kingdom 
might  be  advanced,  if  it  were  granted.  I,  however,  rest  on 
Him,  who,  I  know,  is  both  willing  and  able  to  accomplish  all 
things  for  his  own  glory;  only  I  would  have  the  means 
used.  I  commit  this  to  the  Lord  in  the  directing  of  you 
therein.  If  it  will  please  my  merciful  God  to  bring  it  about, 
I  may  say,  that  He  only  opens,  and  no  man  shuts.  Brother, 
because  I  know  I  need  not  use  more  plainness  in  this, — for  I 
trust  you  know  that  even  in  good  persons,  all  is  not  int^- 
rity  and  uprightness, — ^therefore  I  cease  from  saying  more. 
Only  the  King's  license  for  a  Scottish  Kirk,  keeping  always 
the  edict  in  the  time  of  their  remaining  here,  would  take 
away  all  impediments."^ 

Welsh,  as  he  informs  his  correspondent  in  the  letter  from 
which  we  have  now  quoted,  had  preached  one  Sabbath  to 
the  seafaring  people  of  Britain  who  were  at  Bordeaux. 
But  before  the  arrival  of  another  Sabbath,  his  disorder  had 
so  increased  that  he  was  confined  to  the  house ;  and  for  ten 
days  before  the  7th  of  May,  the  date  of  his  letter,  he  was 
"  under  the  hands  of  the  mediciners."  Besides  suflfering 
from  these  causes,  he  was  subjected  to  deep  anxiety  arising 
from  the  non-arrival  of  Mrs  Welsh  and  the  children,  whom 
he  had  been  advertised  to  look  for,  "with  the  first  fair 
wind,"  several  weeks  before.^     He  was  now  alone,  without 

^  Boyd  had  requested  him  to  come  to  Saumur. 
a  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  302,  303. 

3  Welsh  to  Boyd,  May  7,   1 607.     Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  302. 
Ibid.  p.  287. 
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a  fiiend  to  comfort  him ;  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land.  In 
these  circumstances,  his  mind  was  oppressed  by  a  pining 
sorrow  corresponding  to  what  one  of  our  poets  has  pictured 
in  the  following  Unes  ; — 

**  The  poor  exile 
Feels  in  each  action  of  the  varied  day 
His  doom  of  banishment.     The  very  air 
Cools  not  his  brow  as  in  his  native  land  : 
The  scene  is  strange  ;  the  food  is  loathly  to  him  : 
The  language,  nay,  the  music,  jars  his  ear."  ^ 

But  this  is  not  a  full  description  of  Welsh's  present  con- 
dition. There  are  secret  griefs  known  only  >  to  Christian 
hearts,  and  Christian  pastors  Hke  him ;  and  to  these  griefs 
he  gives  expression  in  the  letter  to  Boyd  last  quoted. 
"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  God,  who  daily  by  such  means  as 
He  thinks  meetest,  renews  the  arguments  of  his  favour  and 
loving-kindness,  whereof  your  unfeigned  care  and  love  has 
been  one  of  the  chiefest  stowpis  and  pillars  of  my  consola- 
tion since  my  coming  from  the  parts  where  I  had  greater 
plenty  of  means,  although  not  so  acknowledged  and  rever- 
enced by  me  as  they  should  have  been,  and  therefot©  on  my 
part  justly  taken  away  from  me,  so  that  I  would  be  glad 
sometimes  to  go  far  journeys  for  the  meanest  dram  weight  of 
true  consolation  for  the  refreshing  of  this  withered  and 
benumbed  soul,  that  has  suffered  the  light,  that  has  some- 
times appeared  to  be  too  much,  to  be  so  far  quenched,  that 
scarcely  is  there  so  much  left  as  may  let  me  see  my  death 
and  darkness  in  truth !  ^  Ah,  brother,  I  speak  truly  as 
there  is  truth  in  me,  this  darkness  wraps  my  soul  in  such 
confusions,  that  sometimes  all  out-gate  seems  to  be  closed 
up,  and  I  forced  to  cry  out  of  the  very  depths ;  for  the  jawis 

^  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Tragedy  of  Auchindrane,  Act  iii.  Scene  i. 

2  The  "darkness  visible"  of  Milton,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  poet  it  was  darkness  literal  so  relieved,  while  here  it  was 
([arkness  spiritual,  hardly  thus  relieved. 

Y 
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rlo  sometimes  so  overwhelm,  that  one  deep  calls  upon  another 
deep.  O  what  joy  and  comfort  were  it  to  my  soul,  to  have 
one  in  whose  bosom  of  true  commiseration  and  love  I 
might  pour  out  the  distresses  of  a  wounded  and  bleeding 
soul,  that  sometimes  refuses  to  be  comforted,  and  is  troubled 
when  a  Divine  Majesty  is  thought  upon  !  Dear  and  loving 
brother,  my  soul  is  wearied,  and  faints  and  longs  for  the  day 
of  deliverance ;  the  which  I  apprehend  not  to  be  very  far 
off  from  me,  the  which  is  not  the  meanest  of  my  coniforts, 
for  I  have  given  over  looking  for  rest  or  consolation,  and 
rather  look  for  grief  upon  grief,  and  a  vicissitude  of  temp- 
tation as  long  as  I  carry  the  body  of  sin  about  with  me,  the 
which  I  would  be  glad  sometimes  to  lay  down,  that  sin  and 
misery  might  cease.  But  the  Lord's  appointed  time  is  the 
best,  the  which,  with  patience  and  contentation,  I  would 
wait,  having  this  for  my  consolation  first,  that  it  pleased  my 
God  to  put  me  in  his  service,  wherein  it  ^  His  will,  and 
of  His  grace  only,  that  my  chiefest  endeavour  was  to  glorify 
Him,  and  that  in  the  time  of  my  peace  I  always  feared,  and 
did  not  leave  the  words  of  the  Holy  One  in  my  measure, 
which  was  mean  ;  and  still  more,  that  it  is  His  Cross  that  I 
bear  for  His  crown  and  kingdom."  ^ 

Refening  in  the  same  letter  to  the  many  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment and  comfort  which  had  been  opened  up  for  him  at 
Ayr,  and  comparing  his  condition  there  with  his  condition 
now  when  deprived  of  them,  he  thus  eloquently  describes 
the  mental  anguish  which  the  recollection  awakened: — 
"  Alas !  brother,  every  one  knows  not  what  once  I  enjoyed 
Both  in  public  and  private,  by  day  and  by  night,  my  heart 
melts  at  the  remembrance  of  them,  and  with  sorrow  and 
'  dolor  ryvand  the  soul  and  piercing  the  very  entrails  and 

lungs,  do  I  now  think  of  them.  O  that  my  head  were  full 
of  water !  O  that  my  eyes  were  as  a  fountain  of  teal's,  that 
I  might  bewail  things  past !     O  what  was  that  which  David 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  299. 
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saw,  and  the  want  whereof  so  broke  his  heart,  in  comparison 
of  that,  which,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  but  especially 
of  the  last  five  years,  I  had !     I. had  my  choice  of  many  hun- 
dreds unto  whom^  I  might  have  been  bold  to  communicate 
both  the  desolations  and  the  comforts  of  my  soul.     Weeping 
might  have  been  in  the  evening,  but  joy  was  ever  in  the 
morning.     But  can  pen  or  paper  utter  my  thought  and  the 
griefs  of  my  heart]     No:  let  them  be  known  unto  my  God 
alone.     Let  my  sighs  be  numbered  by  Him,  and  let  my  tears 
be  put  into  His  bottle.     Now  this  is  my  consolation, — the 
hope  of  that  immediate  presence  and  communion  with  Him- 
self, his  angels,  and  all  his  saints,  when  all  tears  shall  be 
wiped  away  from  our  eyes,  and  when  the  tabernacle  of  God 
shall  be  with  men,  and  men  shall  be  led  to  the  Spring  and 
Fountain  itself!"      Never  did  the  Hebrew  captive  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon  recall  to  memory  the  scenes  and  songs  of 
Judah  with  deeper  emotion  than  Welsh  recalled,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne,  the  memory  of  his  life  and  ministry  in 
Scotland. 

In  the  same  letter  he  adds :  "  Lo !  with  many  tears  do  I 
write  to  you.  What  marvel,  then,  though  I  so  often  wished 
and  so  earnestly  longed  for  the  comfort  of  your  presence, 
whose  compassions  I  know  to  be  full  of  pity,  and  whose  love 
I  knew  to  be  exceeding  large.  Brother,  it  is  natural  to  the 
ladened  to  desire  to  be  unburdened,  to  the  weary  to  desire 
to  be  eased,  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty  to  desire,  and  not  to 
faint  in  their  desires,  to  be  refreshed.  Many  a  time  has 
that  forlorn  son  come  in  my  mind,  who  once  had  bread  in 
abundance,  and  had  wasted  all.  and  at  last  would  have  been 
glad  of  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  his  father's  servants' 
table." 

At  this  time  various  pieces  of  intelligence  reached  him 
from  Britain,  not  calculated  certainly  to  alleviate  his  sorrow. 
By  visitors  recently  arrived  from  Scotland,  it  was  reported 
that  the  union  between  Scotland  and  England,  a  favourite 
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measure  of  King  James's,  had,  injurious  thougli  it  was  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  been  readily  con- 
sented to  ^  "by  the  Scottish  nobility;"  a  body  of  men  who, 
with  some  honourable  exceptions,  were,  time-serving,  and 
greedy  for  places  and  pensions.  "  Visible  wrath,**  said 
Welsh,  on  hearing  of  this,  "must  overtake  them  for  the 
falsifying  of  the  Lord's  covenant  [the  national  covenant];  and 
I  esteem  that  the  liberty  of  that  kingdom  shall  shortly  go; 
for  they  would  not  let  Christ  reign,  and  they  must  be 
recompensed  with  the  like.**^  The  measure,  however,  was 
finally  rejected  by  the  English  Parliament.^ 

Welsh  also  learned  with  pain  that  Mr  Andrew  Melville 
had  been  deprived  of  his  office  as  principal  of  the  College  of 
St  Andrews,  while  another  had  been  put  in  his  room;  and 
that  the  Scottish  Bishops  were  carrying  things  with  a  high 
hand.     This  intelligence  he  had  received  from  a  person  who, 
having  just  come  from  London,  had  seen  the  Melvilles,  and 
the  other  ministers  who  had  been  called  up  to  London;* 
and  had  brought  their  "  commendations "  to  him.     By  the 
same  person  he  was  informed  that  there  was  no  prospect 
that  the   King  would  allow  him  and   his  fellow-exiles  to 
return  to  Scotland;    and   that   Spots  wood.  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  French  Court 
This  last  rumour  excited  in  Welshes  mind  the  suspicion  tliat| 
one  object  of  that  implacable  prelate  might  be  to  persuade 
the  French  Court  to  expel  him  and  Mr  John  Forbes  iarom 
that  kingdom;    "for  the  King,'*  he  adds,    "regarded   noi 
much  the  rest.*'^      He  prays  Boyd  to   communicate   thai 
information  to  Duplessis,  and  to  entreat  him  "to  resist" 
such  a  proposition,  "  so  far  as  he  may,  if  such  thing  be.** 


'  In  Welsh's  letter  the  word  is  "refused  ;  **  but  this  must  be  a 
take  of  the  transcriber. 

2  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  305. 

3  Hume's  History  of  England,  ii.  133,  134. 

*  See  p.  264.  ^  Wodruw's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  305, 
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At  length  Mrs  Welsh  with  her  family  arrived  at  Bordeaux, 
more  than  six  months  having  elapsed  since  he  had  parted 
with  her  at  Leith  harbour.  Gifted  with  a  brave  heart, 
worthy  of  her  renowned  father,  Elizabeth  Knox  endured  the 
infelicities  of  her  new  situation  with  indomitable  firmness. 
**  My  wife,"  says  her  husband  to  Boyd,  "  salutes  you  after 
the  most  hearty  manner,  and  longs  greatly  to  see  you,  and  is 
greatly  sorry  that  that  occasion  offers  not.  I  thank  my 
God,  she  bears  the  cross  with  comfort  and  contentation,  the 
which  unto  me^is  no  small  comfort"^ 

Welsh  performed  his  intended  journey  to  "  the  Bains,"  or 
IBaths,  meaning  the  watering-place  of  Encausse.  He  was  ac- 
companied thither  by  the  "  Master  of  Dirltoun  and  Mr  Drum- 
niond,  who  have  been  greatly  confirmed  in  religion."  Mr 
Drummond  was  probably  John,  afterwards  second  Earl  of 
Perth, -whose  future  history  justified  the  encomium  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  Douglas  in  his  Peerage,  that  "  he  was 
a  man  of  great  learning,  probity  and  integrity,  of  unshaken 
loyalty  to  his  prince,  of  steady  attachment  im  the  interest  of 
his  country,  kind  and  benevolent  to  his  friends,  careful  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  his  family  with  prudence  and 
economy,  and  singularly  just  in  all  his  dealings." ^  In  the 
society  of  these  friends  Welsh  "  found  the  Lord's  sweet  pro- 
vidence all  the  way,"  not  so  much  because  they  were  persons 
of  noble  rank  as  because  they  were  Christian  men.  He 
drank  the  waters  nine  days,  and  "  applied  the  bow  and  clay 
to  his  palsied  leg,  and  found  the  effects  thereof  marvellous."  ^ 

^  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  308.     Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Soc,  p.  547. 

^  Jean,  the  eldest  daughter  of  this  nobleman,  married  John,  third  Earl 
of  Wigtoun,  son  of  Lilias  Graham,  Welsh's  warm  personal  friend. 

3  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  308.  Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society,  p. 
547.  The  late  John  Lizars,  Esq.,  professor  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  in  a  note  tp  the  author,  dated  3rd  August,  1855, 
says,  "  I  consider  it  must  have  been  a  mud  bath  that  cured  John 
Welsh.     It  is  very  common  on  the  Continent." 
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When  these  two  youths  left  Scotland  for  France,  Maiy 
Stuart,  Countess  of  Mar,  who  was  attached  to  the  cause  for 
which  Welsh  had  been  banished,  and  who  entirely  disap- 
proved of  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  government  against 
him  and  his  fellow-sufferers,  even  as  her  husband,  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  had  done,  by  nobly  dissenting  from  their  condemnation,^ 
charged  them  to  visit  him  in  his  aflBiiction,^  and  to  tell  him 
how  sincerely  and  warmly  she  sympathised  with  him  and  his 
brother  exiles.     Whether,  at  the  same  time,  she  sent  a  letter 
to   him,  we   are   not   informed.       But  Welsh's   heart  was 
touched   with   gratitude   for   the   friendly   interest   evinced 
towards  him  by  this  worthy  lady;  and  he  wrote  to  her  a 
letter,  in  which  he  bears  testimony  that  the  divine  consola- 
tions  he  enjoyed  more  than  counterbalanced  all  that  he  had 
suffered   for   Christ.       "  I    thank  my  Cod   in    Christ,"   he 
writes,  "  for  all  the  gracious  consolation  it  pleaseth  him  to 
vouchsafe  to  me  in  the  days  of  my  affliction,  whereby  I  per- 
ceive the  good  pleasure  of  His  will  to  minister  unto  me  com- 
fort, that  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  joy,  I  may  bear 
His  cross ;  and  I  dare  not  but  give  testimony  that  the  Lord 
has  been  faithful   in   His   promises,  and   has  remembered 
His  mercy  and  covenant  towards  me,  has  made  His  yoke 
easy  and  his  burden  light,  and  has  made  his  consolations 
abound  far  beyond  all  that  ever  I  yet  suffered.     It  is  true,  it 
cannot  but  be  sometimes  grievous  to  remember  the  glory 
that  I  have  seen,  both  in  public  and  private,  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  saints,  from  which  I  am  now  exiled ;  yet  it 
pleaseth  my  Lord  to  minister  such  tranquillity  of  mind  unto 
me   that  I  cannot   but  wonder   at  these   exceeding  great 
and  incredible  joys,  wherewith  I  now  see  by  experience  it 
pleases  Him  to  accompany  His  own  cross.     O  how  sweet 
a  thing  is  it  to  suffer  for  Christ !     How  glorious  and  rich 
treasures  are  there  that  lie  hid  under  that  vile  and  igno- 
minious veil  of  the  cross  !     The  world,  yea,  the  princes  and 

^  See  p.  233.  2  g^e  Countess  of  Mar's  Arcadia,  Introd.,  p.  17. 
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the  wise  of  this  world,  know  not  the  glorious  and  unspeak- 
able joys  that. are  joined  with  the  cross;  yea,  who  knows  it, 
but  he  that  hath  experience  thereof?  Certainly,  if  the  ad- 
versaries knew  what  joy  it  were  to  the  &ildren  of  God  to  be 
under  the  cross,  instead  of  being  instruments  thereof,  they 
should  envy  them  for  so  great  a  good.  Blessed  be  my  Lord 
that  ever  it  was  His  will,  and  that  it  entered  into  His  heart, 
thus  to  make  manifest  His  love  to  me,  and  to  vouchsafe  this 
grace,  in  causing  me  to  suffer  for  His  name's  sake  so  much ! 
I  thank  my  God  in  Christ ;  for  unto  me  it  is  a  sure  argu- 
ment of  His  accounting  me  worthy  of  that  kingdom  for  the 
which  He  hath  caused  me,  with  some  gladness  and  joy,  to 
suffer,  and  for  the  which  to  give  some  readiness  to  suffer 
more.  Surely,  affliction  is  a  testimony  and'  seal  of  the  love 
of  God  "  1 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  another  young  Scotsman  of 
noble  family,  who  was  then  in  France,  was  one  of  Welsh's 
correspondents — the  Master  of  Montrose,^  brother  to  Lilias 
Graham,  Countess  of  Wigton.  What  brought  him,  and  the 
other  young  men  of  noble  family  whom  we  have  mentioned, 
to  that  country,  were  simply  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
by  travelling  in  foreign  countries. 

Mrs  Welsh  had  brought  with  her  from  Scotland  many 
letters  and  other  documents.  Among  these  were  testimo- 
nials from  the  Synods  of  Teviotdale,  Galloway,  and  Ayr — 
three  of  the  most  eminent  synods  in  Scotland—  certifying  the 
high  character  her  husband  had  borne  in  his  native  country, 
particularly  his  humility,  his  contentment,  his  freedom  from 
covetousness,  and  his  firm  and  noble  adherence  to  what  they 
deemed  the  cause  of  God  and  truth.  ^  She  also  brought  with 
her  a  letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr  to  Mornay  Du- 
plessis,  the  scope  of  which  appears  to  have  been  to  vindicate 

1  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  edit.  Glasgow,  1801,  ii.  p.  316. 

2  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  306. 

3  Welsh  to  Boyd,  May  20,  1609,  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  313. 
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their  banislied  brother  from  the  misrepresentations  which 
had  been  actively  propagated  in  France  by  the-  emissaries  of 
the  Court  of  Britain  and  of  the  Scottish  bishops.^  This 
letter,  and  the  other  letters  from  Scotland,  Welsh  forwarded 
to  Boyd,  and  desired  him  to  communicate  them  to  Momay 
Duplessis,  with  "  commendations  of  service,"  to  show  him 
and  Beraud,  and  other  leading  persons,  the  true  state  of 
matters  in  his  native  country.  ^ 

An  affectionate  letter  from  Boyd,  which  came  into  Welsh's 
hands  on  the  25th  of  June,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
solace,  for  he  was  afflicted  at  not  yet  being  employed ;  and  it 
drew  from  him  an  immediate  acknowledgment.  "  For  your 
letter,  as  I  am  able,  I  desire  to  render  praise,  and  honour, 
and  glory  to  my  God,  who  serves  himself  of  His  own  gra- 
cious instruments,  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor  and  abject. 
Brother,  I  am  so  far  overset  with  the  weight  and  number  of 
the  Lord's  marvellous  mercies,  that  neither  heart  can  con- 
ceive, nor  tongue  can  express  that  which  the  meanest  of  many 
does  bind  and  oblige  me  unto  my  gracious  and  merciful  God : 
only  I  rest  in  the  hope  of  that  future  estate  wherein  I  shall 
be  strengthened  and  enabled  to  the  performance  of  all  that 
which  now  I  owe,  but  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
to  do.  My  consolation  and  my  tranquillity  of  mind  is  the 
hope  of  that  eternity  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  we  in 
Him,  and  He  in  us,  sin  and  misery  shall  cease,  and  the 
praises  of  our  God,  with  that  perfect  and  sweet  harmony, 
shall  be  sung,  day  and  night.  "^ 

At  that  time  Boyd  was  preparing  to  set  out  on  a  Con- 
tinental tour,  and  on  a  visit  to  his  native  land, — ^a  journey 
on  which  Welsh  would  gladly  have  accompanied  him,  but  for 
the  impossibility  of  leaving  Mrs  Welsh  and  the  children. 
Writing  to  Boyd  from  Bordeaux,  26th  June,  1607,  he 
says  :^—"  Seeing  you  come  not  by  the  Rochelle,  I  think  I 

1  Welsh  to  Boyd,  June  26,  1607,  Ibid.  p.  309.  2  i^id.  p.  309. 

3  Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society,  p.  545. 
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shall  not  see  you ;  for  I  cannot  remove  without  some  cer- 
I'  tainty  of  a  calling,  especially  now  being  burdened  with  a 
family;  the  which  if  I  had  not,  I  was  resolved  to  have 
accompanied  you  as  far  in  your  journey  as  I  might  and 
dxirst, — I  mean,  both  in  this  kingdom,  Germany,  and  the 
Liow  Countries,  whithersoever  you  had  gone,  till  you  had 
taken  your  journey  to  Scotland.  I  think  now  I  cannot,  and 
may  not  leave  my  wife  in  a  strange  country."^ 

At  the  same  time,  Momay  Duplessis,  though  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  press  a  work  on  "The  Mystery  of  Ini- 
quity," drew  up  an  answer  in  Latin  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Ayr.  2  This  answer  he  forwarded  by  the  hands  of  Boyd.  A 
translation  of  the  entire  letter  I  shall  here  insert : — 

"  Grace  be  with  you  in  Christ. 

"  Most  excellent  and  very  dear  Brethren, — I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter,  which  bears  most  ample  testimony  to 
your  regard  for  me.  Except  gratitude  and  a  disposition  to 
do  you  every  service,  I  can  make  no  return ;  but  that  such 
are  my  sentiments  towards  you,  you"  will  be  assured  by  Mr 
Trochrigg — ^yours  or  oura  shall  I  calj  him?  for  he  is  very 
dear  to  us — who  will  also  tell  you  of  our  church  and  aca- 
demy,  he  himself  having  taken  a  very  hu«e  share  in  the 
conduct  of  both 

"On  this  very  account  I  beg  you  so  to  entertain  him  that 
he  may  not  be  severed  from  our  embrace  longer  than  he  has 
promised.  And  seeing  we  cannot,  without  great  loss,  dis- 
pense with  his  piety,  learning,  example,  oad  presence  here,3 
there  is  thus  good  reason  why  you  should  cheer  his  vener- 

^  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  308.  Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society, 
p.  547. 

2  The  letter  is  preserved  in  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  66. 

5  "  Hie  quum  pietate,  doctrina,  exemplo,  cuj'is  prsesentia  .... 
carere  non  possuiuus."  In  this  sentence  ''  cujus  "  is  probably  a  mistake 
of  the  copyist  for  "  et  ejus." 
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able  mother,  and  encourage  her  to  follow,  whither  Grod  calls, 
him  who  has  been  bom  of  her  for  the  world,  and  for  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  world's  pearl;  and  that  not  reluc- 
tantly, but  with  resignation  becoming  her  virtue  and  piety.  ^ 
She  will  thus  have  laid  us  and  ours  under  the  greatest  obli- 
gations ;  and  if  in  any  matter  I  can  serve  either  her  or  you, 
I  shall  be  happy.  ^ 

"Furthermore,  as  to  Welsh  and  his  companions,  be  as- 
sured that  in  respect  to  both  their  affairs  and  their  persons, 
I  shall  neglect  nothing  that  I  may  see  to  be  for  their  welfiaxe, 
and  that  I  shall  reckon  myself  amply  rewarded  if,  in  any 
particular,  I  can  alleviate  their  distress. 

"  Farewell  in  the  Lord,  most  excellent  brethren,  and  ever 
remember  me  kindly,  who  am  entirely  devoted  to  you. 

"At  Saumur,  the  3rd  of  August,  1607.^ — Yours  very 
respectfully,  "Philip  Morn  ay." 

Although  the  greater  part  of  this  epistle  relates  to  the 
bearer,  giving  us  a  high  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  a  man  ranking  second  in  talents  and  influence  to 
none  among  the  lay  Protestants  of  France,  yet  it  is  not  devoid 
of  historical  value  as  regards  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  It 
evinces  the  favour  and  humanity  with  which  the  writer  was 
disposed  to  regard  him  and  his  fellow-sufferers.  The  perusal 
of  the  letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  and  the  other 
documents  from  Scotland,  which  had  been  handed  to  him, 
had  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  disabused  his  mind  of  the  gross 

*  "  QuaB  [est]  ejus  virtus  et  pietas  patiatur. "  "  Patiatur  "  is  probably 
a  mistake  of  the  cop3dst  for  "  patienter." 

'  It  would  appear  that  Boyd  came  to  Scotland  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  France  ;  and  Duplessis,  to  insure  the  permanent  residence 
of  Boyd  in  France  thenceforth,  begs  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr  to  use  its 
influence  with  his  mother  that  she  should  accompany  him  on  his  return, 
and  so  become  a  security  for  his  remaining,  instead  of  a  constant  temp- 
tation to  his  going  away,  as,  if  left  behind  in  Scotland,  she  necessarily 
would  be. 
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misrepresentations  which  he  had  heard  at  Court.  While, 
however,  this  was  the  case,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that 
Duplessis  was  now  prepared  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  honour 
and  employ  a  man  who,  with  his  companions,  stood  convicted 
of  high  treason  against  the  Sovereign  of  Britain,  and  who 
could  hardly  be  deemed  fit  to  be  a  good  subject  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  The  private  views  of  a  public  and  influen- 
tial person  are  one  thing;  the  manner  and  extent  in  which 
he  may  consider  it  prudent  to  act  upon  them,  are  another. 
Charging  himself  with  the  care  of  all  the  Churches,  the  wish 
to  retain  the  good  graces  of  the  British  King,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  sovereign,  could  not  but  weigh  with  Duplessis  in 
exerting  the  influence  which  he  so  largely  possessed  among 
the  French  Protestants,  that  he  was  nicknamed  the  Huguenot 
Pope.  It  is  only  on  some  such  principle  that  we  can  ac- 
count for  various  untoward  circumstances  which  befell  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  already  mentioned,  and  others  which 
I  shall  presently  relate. 

Previously  to  the  end  of  June  1607,  Welsh  returned  from 
the  Baths  to  Bordeaux  in  renovated  health.  What  had  been 
the  fate  of  his  application  to  Henry  IV.,  for  a  license  to 
preach  to  the  natives  of  Britain  who  frequented  that  great 
port — if  such  an  application  was  ever  presented — I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  But  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  the 
Baths,  when  now  able  for  exertion  he  was  back  to  the 
business  of  preaching  to  the  seafaring  British  natives  who 
were  at  the  port  of  Bordeaux;  and  in  this  good  work  he  met 
with  no  hindrance  of  any  kind.  Montmartin,  one  of  the 
ministlsrs  of  Rochelle,  writing  to  Boyd,  June  29,  1607,  says, 
among  other  things,  that  "  Mr  Welsh  was  preaching  most 
peaceably  and  freely  at  Bordeaux."^ 

Welsh  remained  at  that  seaport  town  for  twelve  months, 
having  obtained  no  sphere  of  action  in  the  French  Church. 
The  National  Synod,  as  we  have  akeady  seen,  before  separat- 

^  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  54. 
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hig,  had  appointed  him  to  the  Church  of  Pons  in  the  Synod 
of  Saintonge.     What  prevented  his  acceptance  of  this  offer, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  even  a  conjecture,  unless  it  were  the 
return  of  poor  health.     The  following  sentences,  however, 
contained  in  a  letter  from  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
exhibit  his  earnest  desire  to  follow  the  call  of  God  as  to  the 
field  in  which  he  should  labour,  as  a  minister  of  the  word : — 
"I  can  write  no  more  to  you  concerning  my  own  estate, 
awaiting  here  simply  and  with  contentation  of  mind,  when 
the  Master  Himself  shall  come  and  hire  me,  as  he  has  done 
others,  to  labour  in  his  vineyard,  trusting  that  he  will  not 
suffer  me  still  to  be  idle;  and  yet  it  comforts  me  that,  as  he 
approved  my  labours  before,  so  now  also  I  am  persuaded  my 
silence  is  approved  of  Him.     Blessed  be  Grod,  even  my  Grod, 
and  the  Father  of  Christ,  my  Lord,  for  ever  and  ever!     I 
desire  not  to  run  till  He  send  me.     I  desire  not  to  be  the 
chooser  myself  either  of  the  work,  manner,  time,  or  place  of 
my  service  in  His  house.      It  was  ever  my  comfort — God's 
calling,  and  I  desire  now  to  have  that  left  to  me,  unto  which 
T  may  run  in  my  necessities;  for  I  know  that  the  gift  is 
with  the  calling,  the  promise  with  the  calling,  and  the  bless- 
ing only  with  the  calling.     So  I  will  leave  this  unto  my 
Lord,  to  do  by  you  or  others,  as  He  thinks  meet  for  his  own 
gloiy."! 

1  Welsh  to  Boyd,  June  26,  1607,  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  308. 
Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society,  p.  546. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WBI^H  RECEIVES  AN  INTERIM  APPOINTMENT  TO  BE  MINISTER  OF 
JONSAC. — ^APPEALS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SYNOD  HELD  AT  ST.  MAIXANT 
AGAINST  A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  SYNOD  OP  ROCHELLE, 
MAKING  THAT  APPOINTMENT  PERMANENT. — ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WORKS 
WHICH  HE  IS  ENGAGED  IN  PREPARING  FOR  THE  PRESS. 

At  length  an  opening  for  the  prosecution  of  his  labours  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  presented  itself  to  Welsh.  This  was 
at  Jonsac,  a  small  town  near  Bordeaux,  in  the  province  of 
Saintonge,  and  the  seat  of  a  colloquy  or  presbytery.  William 
Hart,  M.D.,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Rochelle,  in  a  letter 
to  Robert  Boyd,  1st  July,  1608,  says,  "Mr  John  Welsh  is 
yet  sick  of  his  tertian  ague;  at  the  last  provincial  Synod,  he 
was  ordained  [appointed]  to  be  minister  at  Jonsac;  his  bairns 
are  here  with  me."^ 

Towards  the  close  of  that  year  he  was  inducted  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  congregation  at  Jonsac.  The  appointment, 
however,  was  only  an  interim  and  conditional  one ;  for 
the  Provincial  Synod  left  him  at  liberty  to  abandon  the 
charge,  should  he  be  so  inclined,  at  its  next  meeting,  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Rochelle  in  the  foUo^Ying  year.^ 

About  this  time  Welsh's  friend,  Mr  Gideon  Montmartin, 
sank  into  an  early  grave.  He  became  severely  afflicted  with 
the  stone,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  perform  his  accus- 
tomed duties  as  a  minister.  Monsieur  Loumeau,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Rochelle,  in  a  letter  to  Boyd,  dated  Rochelle, 
20th  August,  1608,  writes: — "  Monsieur  Montmartin  is  re- 
turned pretty  easy,  but  not  able  for  his  ministerial  work."^ 
He  underwent  an  operation  for  this  painful  disease,  and  died 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  69.       ^  jbid.  p.  310.      3  Jbid.  p.  59. 
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soon  after.  This  we  leam  from  a  letter  which  Jonathan 
Meijerus,  a  learned  citizen  of  Basil,  wrote  to  Mr  William 
Craig  and  Mr  Robert  Boyd,  on  sending  his  son,  a  student  of 
divinity,  to  Saumiir,  to  attend  their  lectures.  In  this  letter, 
which  is  dated  5th  December,  1608,  he  writes: — "My  son 
departed  hence  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May,  hoping 
that  he  would  have  for  a  Gamaliel  the  very  noble  and  learned 
man,  Gideon  Montmartin,  lately  one  of  the  pastors  of 
Rochelle.  But  oh,  th©  instability  of  the  counsels  of  man! 
Our  omnipotent  God,  in  the  middle  of  November,  suddenly 
deprived  my  son  of  a  master  eminent  for  piety,  who  had 
been  cut  for  the  stona"^ 

Welsh's  immediate  predecessor  at  Jonsac  was  one  James 
Guibert,  a  native  of  Rochelle,  who  concluded  a  rapid  course 
of  service  in  three  congregations,  Nieul,  Jonsac,  and  Archiac, 
by  abandoning  the  Reformed  faith  and  embracing  Popery.^ 
The  ministry  of  Guibert  was  probably  neither  a  very  devoted 
nor  a  very  successful  one ;  and  this  may  account  in  part  for 
the  infelicities  which  Welsh  experienced  during  the  time 
that  he  laboured  in  that  place. 

After  his  induction  at  Jonsac  had  been  fixed  upon,  Welsh 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  esteemed  correspondent,  Boyd,  from 
Bordeaux,  dated  16th  September,  1608:    "I  received  your 
last  letter,  but  not  the  first,  whereof  you  make  mention  in 
your  last  letter;  and  as  for  the  particular  you  write  to  me 
touching  myself,  I  commit  that  to  the  Lord's  sweet  and  gracious 
providence  to  dispose  of  me  as  he  thinks  meet  for  his  own  glory, 
being  in  some  sort  ready  to  follow  him,  whithersoever  he  shall 
call  me.      The  Synod  at  St  Jean  has  accorded  to  my  liberty, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  province,  with  condition  that  I  remain 
in  Jonsac  till  the  next  Synod,  which  is  in  April  next,  at  the 
Rochelle;  at  which  time  they  look  for  my  answer,  when  I 
will   resolve    myself  either   to   remain   at   Jonsac   or    not. 
Brother,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  so  must  I  entreat  you,  in  the 
1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  61.        2  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  254,  320. 
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bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  help  me  by  your  earnest  prayers 
and  intercessions,  that  I  may  not  be  ashamed  in  anything,  but 
that  in  all  things  I  may  further  and  advance  the  glory  of  my 
God  in  my  calling.**  He  adds,  in  reference  to  this  new 
situation :  "  I  thank  my  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  made 
me  to  find  mercy,  and  has  not  only  opened  the  door,  but  also 
has  poured  some  blessing  upon  the  small  beginnings.'*^ 

That  these  hopeful  appearances  were  followed  by  no  very 
satisfactory  results  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
that  when  the  Provincial  Synod  met  at  Rochelle  in  the  end 
of  March,  he  found  himself  no  better  resolved  as  to  staying 
in  Jonsac  than  at  the  period  of  his  settlement  there.  When, 
however,  the  question,  whether  he  should  remain  or  leave 
that  charge,  was  brought  before  the  Synod,  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  remain. 

By  this  decision  Welsh  felt  deeply  aggrieved.  Writing  to 
Boyd  from  Rochelle,  March  30,  1609,  he  thus  complains  : — 
"  They  have  done  strangely  with  me  in  this  Synod ;  for, 
having  represented  to  them,  that  from  the  beginning  I  coidd 
never,  nor  as  yet,  have  the  consent  of  my  heart  to  remain 
there,  desiring  that  my  liberty  granted  the  last  synod  might 
be  ratified,  they  have  utterly  refused,  have  revoked  their 
liberty,  have  given  me  simply  and  absolutely  to  the  kirk  of 
Jonsac,  and  would  not  give  eight  days  to  advise  if  I  could 
get  any  contentment  to  remain  there.  Brother,  my  uneasi- 
ness is  great,  and  I  scarce  know  what  I  should  do.  Some- 
times it  appears  best  to  me  to  leave  this  country,  rather  than 
to  be  thus  constrained  by  difficulties  almost  insupportable.  I 
cannot  write  what  I  would,  but  I  am  in  exceeding  great 
anguish.  **2 

He  felt  all  the  more  troubled  by  this  determination  which 
rendered  him  a  fixture  at  Jonsac,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  church  of  Chatelherault,  in  the  colloquy  of  Upper 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  310. 

2  Ibid.  p.  311.     Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society,  p.  549. 
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Poitou,  which  held  out  the  prospect  of  greater  comfort  and 
usefuhiess,  had  turned  their   eyes  towards    him,   a    charge 
recently  sei'ved  by  the  celebrated  Louis  d' Amours,  chaplain 
to  Prince  Henry  of  Navarre.     In  the  same  letter  he  adds — 
"  If  the  General  Assembly,  at   the  suit   of  Chatelherault, 
make  me  a  free  offer,  then  I  would  take  it  as  a  great  provi- 
dence.    To  appeal  from  the  synod  I  think  will  profit  me 
nothing,  but  rather  incense   them  the  more   against   me. 
Brother,  I  desire  you  may  assist  me  by  your  prayers;  for 
certainly  my  need  is  great,  and  my  troubles  are  greatly 
multiplied  upon  me.     I  think  they  will,  at  least,  shorten  my 
life ;  for  I  have  never  had  the  like.     .     .     .     The  floods  of 
great  waters  pass  over  my  soul,  and  I  can  find  no  rest  till  I 
have  your  advice  as  largely  as  possible." 

Ultimately  he  resolved  to  appeal  from  the  Provincial 
Synod  to  the  National,  which  had  been  summoned  to  meet 
at  St  Maixant  in  the  month  of  May  following.  In  a  post- 
script to  the  letter  last  quoted  he  writes  : — "  If  those  of 
Chatelherault  demand  me  at  the  General  Assembly,  and 
obtain  my  liberty  for  them,  assure  them,  if  the  Lord  will,  I 
shall  not  fail  on  my  side.  After  the  writing  of  this  letter, 
you  shall  know  that  I  have  appealed  from  the  sentence 
of  this  Synod  unto  the  General,  in  imposing  me  upon  this 
kirk  of  Jonsac  against  my  will,  and  contrary  both  to  their 
own  liberty  granted  by  the  last  Synod,  and  to  an  act  of  tlieir 
discipline." 

To  add  to  the  uneasiness  occasioned  by  this  abridgment  of 
his  liberty,  Mrs  Welsh,  wto,  with  her  daughter,  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Rochelle  at  the  invitation  of  Principal  Hart, 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness  upon  their  return  to  Jon- 
sac.^ Despairing  of  her  life,  he  carried  her  into  Bordeaux 
for  medical  aid  ;  but  up  to  the  20th  of  May  she  continued  so 
poorly  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  hinn  apparently  to  attend 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  312,  313.      Wodrow  Miscellany,  pp. 
549,  550,  551. 
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tlie  meeting  of  synod  which  sat  down  on  the  25th  of  that 
month. 

On  the  former  of  these  days  he  despatched  a  special  mes- 
senger to  his  friend  at  Saumur,  with  a  communication  in 
\vluch  he  solicited  his  good  offices  in  the  affair  of  his  appeal, 
raore  particularly  requesting  that  he  would  mention  the  mat- 
ter to  the  deputies  of  his  acquaintance,  and  sending  him,  at 
the  same  time,  certain  papers  necessary  to  his  defence.    These 
papers  consisted,  first,  of  a  memorial  from  himself  to  the 
Court  which  he  requested  Boyd  to  correct  and  put  into  the 
sliape  required  by  the  forms  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  ; 
and,  secondly,  of  testimonials  from  the  three  principal  Synods 
in.  Scotland,  which  Mrs  Welsh  had  brought  with  her  from 
Scotland.     These  testimonials  would  serve  to  enlighten  the 
brethren  in  France  respecting  his  real  character  as  coming  from 
those  in  his  own  country  to  whom  he  was  best  known. 

Welsh  himself  bespoke  the  favourable  consideration  of 
several  who  were  appointed  deputies  to  the  National  Synod. 
One  of  these  was  Samuel  Bouchereau,^  minister  of  Saumur, 
and  deputy  for  the  province  of  Anjou,  a  warm  friend,  of 
whom  he  makes  affectionate  mention  in  almost  all  his  letters. 
Another  was  John  de  Yertueil,  Lord  of  Mallerett,^  elder  of 
the  church   of  Bordeaux,  and  deputy  for  the  province  of 

1  Samuel  Boucher eau,  who  was  at  this  time  minister  of  the  Rrformed 
Church  at  Saumur,  was  apparently  settled  there  after  the  year  1601,  for 
in  that  year  his  predecessor  in  that  charge,  Francis  Greliere,  Lord  of 
Macifer,  was  alive,  and  one  of  the  deputies  from  the  Province  of  Anjou 
to  the  Synod  of  Gergeau. — (Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  209.)  He  is  described 
by  Bondin,  the  historian  of  Saumur,  as  one  of  the  most  famous  orators 
of  his  time,  and  his  labours  were  very  successful  in  Saumur. — (Wodrow's 
Life  of  Boyd,  p.  86.)  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Boyd  of  Troch- 
rig,  and  of  Momay  Duplessia,  who  was  governor  of  Saumur.  He  died 
o^  the  25th  of  December  1630. — (La  France  Protestante). 

2  *  *  Marlent  "  is  the  name  in  Welsh's  letter,  as  printed  both  in  Wod- 
row's Life  of  Boyd,  and  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Wodrow  Society.  But 
in  Quick's  Synodicon,  in  which  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  St 
Maixant  is  given,  the  reading  is  "  Mallerett.") 

z 
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Lower  Guienne.     A  third  was  Jacob  des  Mais,  elder  of  the 
same  church,  and  a  deputy  for  the  same  province. 

The  whole  of  Welsh's  conduct  in  reference  to  this  matter 
shows  a  spirit  and  resolution  in  asserting  his  own  rights 
against  whoever  might  trample  them  under  foot,  with  which 
we  cordially  sympathise.^ 

When  the  National  Synod  of  St  Maixant  met,  it  came  to  the 
following  resolution  in  regard  to  Welsh's  appeal : — "  Monsieur 
Welsh,  a  Scotchman,  minister  in  the  province  of  Saintonge, 
appealed  from  the  synod  of  the  province  of  Upper  Guienne, 
lx»cause  that,  in  its  last  meeting,  held  at  Rochelle,  they  had 
adjudged  his  ministry  unto  the  church  of  Jonsac,  until  such 
time  as  God  should  recall  him  back  into  Scotland;  which  was 
a  grievance  to  him.      This  Assembly  having  read  his  letter, 
and  the  reasons  urged  for  him,  and  for  the  Provincial  Synod 
against   him,    approveth   the  judgment   of  the   Provincial 
Synod,  and  decrees  that  he  shall  serve  in  the  said  church. 
However,  for  the  consolation  of  the  said  Mr  Welsh,  it  enjoins 
the  next  colloquy  to  the  classis  of  Jonsac,  or  the  synod,  to 
deliberate  what  will  be  most  expedient  both  for  him  and  the 
church ;  and  in  case  he  be  not  inclined  to  serve  the  said 
church  of  Jonsac,  another  church  shall  be  provided  for  him 
within  the  province — such  an  one  as  may  be  most  meet  for 
him,  excepting  that  of  Pons,  to  which  he  was  once  presented 
by  this  Assembly."*^ 

Without  dissolving  the  pastoral  relation  between  Welsh 
and  the  people  of  Jonsac,  this  sentence  conceded  substantiaUy 
all  that  he  had  desired ;  a  result  at  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  gratified,  and  for  which,  under  God,  he  considered  him- 
self indebted  to  his  friends  at  Saumur — namely,  Boyd,  Bou- 
chereau,  and  Duplessis.  Writing  to  Boyd  from  St  Mossen, 
June  9,  1 609,  he  thus  expresses  himself : — "  Having  this 
occasion  to  write  to  you,  I  could  not  but  thank  you  for  the 

1  See  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  312-314. 

2  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  324.     Aymon,  Toua  lea  Synodes,  i.  37. 
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favourable  turn  my  affair  has  taken.     This  I  owe  much  to 
your  prudence,  and  to  your  letter  addressed  to  Monsieur 
Bouchereau,  who  has  managed  it  so  wisely  and  affectionately 
that  I  must  remain  indebted  to  him  all  my  life.     You  have, 
my  brother,  given  me  much  assistance  and  consolation  in  the 
tinae  of  my  distress.     The  Lord  comfort  you  abundantly  for 
your  favours  to  me,  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  by 
paper  and  ink,  or  by  words !      I  am  assured  they  shall  be 
rendered  to  you  again  in  measure,  pressed  down,  and  running 
over.      My  liberty  is,  in  effect,  granted  me.      They  have 
ordained  that  if  I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  abide  where 
I  am,  the  colloquy  or  the  synod  shall  allow  me  to  go  else- 
Tvhere,  within  or  without  the  province.     I  shall  wait  to  know 
the  will  of  my  God,  and  whither  he  will  please  to  call  me. 
I  expect  now  the  impediments,  in  the  colloquy  and  synod 
that  stood  in  my  way  before,  will  disappear.     You  know  my 
meaning  and  intention  is  to  serve  my  God  in  simplicity  in 
his  gospel,  in  any  place  where  his  clear  call  shall  lead  me. 
Give   my   salutations   to   Monsieur    Duplessis,   to 
ivhom  I  am  under  many  and  great  obligations.     I  pray  my 
God  to  multiply  his  blessings  and  consolations  upon  him. 
Return  my  thanks  to  Monsieur  Bouchereau,  who  is  a  true 
Nathaniel,  when  you  write  to  him.      He  hath  handled  my 
business  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  affection."^ 

When  speaking  of  Welsh's  appeal,  and  of  the  issue  as 
embodied  in  the  sentence  already  quoted,  I  must  not  pass 
over  the  following  addition  to  the  decision  : — "  And  further, 
he  is  commanded,  both  in  preaching  and  in  the  exercise  of 
discipline,  to  conform  unto  that  order  and  manner  used  in  the 
churches  of  this  kingdom."  In  preaching  and  exercising 
discipline  he  had  deviated,  it  would  appear,  from  some  of  the 
established  forms  in  the  French  Reformed  Church.  What 
those  deviations  precisely  were,  it  is  not  said.     But  whatever 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  315.     Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society, 
p.  555. 
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they  were,  there  were  persons  zealous  enough  to  make  a  com- 
plaint against  him  upon  this  head ;  and  they  obtained  the 
insertion  of  this  injunction  in  the  minutes  of  the  synod  ^ 
This  small  matter  has  furnished  occasion  to  an  author  who 
wrote  in  1662,  to  trump  up  the  following  story  : — "In  the 
reign  of  King  James,  one  Mr  Welsh,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister,  veiy  well  known  both  in  Scotland  and  France, 
being  banished  his  country  for  his  disobedience  to  the  king 
and  opposition  to  Episcopacy,  went  over  into  France,  fre- 
quented the  Protestant  congregations  there,  and  having  learned 
French  enough  to  preach  in  that  language,  was  admitted 
(not  without  King  James's  good  will,  who  was  good  and 
gracious)  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Congre- 
gation of  St  Jean  d'Angely  in  the  province  of  Saintonge ; 
but  although,  before  his  admittance,  he  had  subscribed  and 
engaged  to  observe  the  order  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
France,  in  all  the  functions  of  his  ministry,  yet  it  could  not 
better  digest  with  him  than  that  of  England  or  the  Articles 
of  Perth.  He  would  not  administer  the  Communion  to  the 
people  standing,  but  would  needs  have  them  sit ;  neither 
would  he  use  their  set  forms,  but  would  improve  his  gift. 
Of  all  which  complaints  being  made,  he  was  called  first 
before  the  Colloquy  or  Classical  Assembly,  thence  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Synod  ;  and,  censure  being  passed  upon  him  in  both 
Assemblies,  at  last  he  was  cited  before  the  National  Assembly 
held  at  St  Maixant,  when  he  was  enjoined  to  conform  to  the 
accustomed  orders  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  that  king- 
dom.     At  last  he  left  them,  and  died  in  England."^ 

The  only  authorities  referred  to  for  this  story  are  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Synod  of  Maixant  already  quoted,  and  Archbishop 
Spotswood,  Welsh's  bitterest  maligner  and  persecutor.  But 
Durel  has  drawn  the  greater  number  of  his  assertions  fe'om 
his  own  fancy.     He  was  minister  of  the  French  Church  in 

^  Durel's  View  of  the  Govemment  and  Public  Worship  of  God  in  the 
Eeformed  Churches  beyond  the  Seas,  p.  313. 
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the  Savoy,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  of  course  a  Presbyterian ;  but  he  became  high 
churchman,  and  a  court  parasites  of  the  type  of  that  period; 
and  still  further  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  royal  patron, 
he  composed  the  work  from  which  the  preceding  extract  is 
taken — a  work  intended  to  prove  that  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France  looked  with  favour  on  Prelacy,  which  was  then 
restored  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.     The  quotation 
betrays  profound  ignorance  of  the  events  of  Welsh's  life,  as 
well  as  of  French  and  British  history.     It  makes  the  "  censure 
passed  upon  him  in  both  assembhes  "  as  contemporaneous 
with  his  ministry  at  St  Jean  d'Angely,  which  was  ten  years 
posterior.     How  fictitious  to  represent  a  despot  like  King 
James  YI.  as  good  and  gracious  to  such  as  were  opposed  to 
his  views  !     And  where  do  we  learn  but  from  this  author's- 
fancy  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  had  influence  in  disposing 
of  the    ecclesiastical   patronage   of  the    French    Reformed 
Church,  and  that  this  influence  was  exerted  in  favour  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  kept  in  a  dungeon  for  sixteen  months  ? 
With  respect  to  the  forms  observed  in  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  to  some  of  which  Welsh  had  not  conformed,  it  is 
true  that,  like  her  Scottish  sister  at  that  time,  she  allowed 
and  made  use  of  a  Liturgy,  and  she  was  desirous  to  establish 
as  near  a  uniformity  as  possible  in  conducting  divine  worship 
throughout  her  congregations.^      But  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies she  prescribed  were  few  and  simple ;  and  she  was  far 
from  regarding  them  as  imperative  upon  all.     Upon  this 
point  let  us  hear  the  judgment  of  one  who,  both  by  residence 
on  the  Continent,  and  by  familiarity  with  French  Protestant 
history,  is  a  high  authority  on  this  subject.     "  These  forms," 
says  Quick,  "  were  never  imposed  invariably,  or  as  necessary 
to  be  used  in  the  celebration  of  sacred  ordinances  by  any  of 
their  National  Synods.     Only  by  a  corrupt  custom  had  they 
obtained  among  them,  especially  through  the  incogitancy  and 

1  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  327. 
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inac^lvertency  of  their  best  ministers,  and  their  indulgence  to 
others  of  weaker  parts  and  abilities."^  I  may  add  that  it 
was  precisely  on  these  accounts  that  the  few  set  forms  con- 
tained in  what  is  called  Knox's  Liturgy,  continued  to  be  used 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  time. 

In  obedience  to  the  decree  of  the  Synod  of  St  Maixant, 
Welsh  continued  his  labours  at  Jonsac.  The  mere  circum- 
stance  of  his  being  at  liberty  to  remove  from  that  place 
whenever  he  chose,  added  much  to  his  comfort,  making  a 
difference  in  that  respect  similar  to  what  William  Cowper, 
the  poet,  in  his  correspondence,  records  it  to  have  been  to  him 
to  study  in  a  chamber  with  and  without  a  lock  on  the  door. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1610,  Welsh's 
friend,  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  had  been  absent  from  Saumur  for 
some  months,  on  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  his  native  country.^ 
Welsh  earnestly  longed  for  his  return  to  France ;  and  on 
being  informed  of  his  return,  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter 
from  Jonsac,  November  29,  1610,  which,  like  many  of  his 
other  letters  to  the  same  correspondent,  affoixis  a  rare 
example  of  the  communion  which  binds  holy  souls  to  one 
another — reminding  us  of  the  close  and  endearing  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  David  and  Jonathan — ^and  which,  as 
the  writer  observes,  will  be  perpetuated  in  a  better  world  for 
ever.  "  The  account,"  says  he,  "  of  your  return  from  Scot- 
land filled  me  with  great  contentment.  I  praise  my  God 
for  His  kind  and  gracious  providence  towards  you,  and  His 
care  of  you  in  the  way.  On  the  way  from  Rochelle,  I  was 
fully  resolved  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ;  and,  in- 
deed, my  desires  were  so  ardent  and  great  to  see  your  face, 
that  I  thought  the  time  long  till  the  Lord  should  send  me 
the  accounts  of  your  coming.  I  have  not  one  person  to 
whom  I  can  freely  communicate  my  griefs,  and  lay  them 

^   Quick's  MS.  Life  of  Welsh,  p.  2,  in  Icones  Sacrce  Anglicana,  pre- 
8er\  ed  In  Dr  Williams's  Library,  Red  Cross  Street,  London. 
«  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  82,  89. 
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open,  but  yourself.  My  temptations  have  been  great,  and  I 
have  been  brought  to  the  shadows  of  death ;  I  have  passed 
my  days  in  great  anguish  ;  I  have  had  little  or  no  rest ;  and 
that  which  was  weighty  on  my  spirit  was  the  heavier  that  I 
had  none  to  whom  I  could  take  the  liberty  to  communicate 
my  case.  I  earnestly  desired  an  occasion  to  see  you,  who  are 
so  dear  to  me,  with  whom  I  could  have  used  the  most  inti- 
mate freedom ;  and  my  bowels  moved  at  the  prospect  of 
meeting  with  you.  Undoubtedly  the  communion  saints  will 
have  in  the  future  state  will  be  glorious,  and  accompanied 
i^ith  unutterable  joy.  While  their  communion,  one  with 
another,  in  this  valley  of  tears,  and  while  the  body  of  death 
dwells  in  them,  is  so  great,  so  desirable,  and  full  of  consola- 
tion, what  will  it  be  when  we  come  to  see  one  another  in 
that  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed  upon  the  children  of  God, 
when  all  His  children,  all  our  brethren  and  fellow-citizens, 
without  ignorance,  without  sin,  without  misery,  in  perfection, 
in  glory,  shall  appear  in  one  joint  view,  and  all  of  them  like 
to  Him,  whom  they  see  as  He  is."i 

At  this  period  Welsh  was  gratified  by  receiving  a  letter 
from  one  of  his  friends  whom  we  have  not  met  with  since 
the  day  of  the  trial  at  Linlithgow — John  Ker,  half-brother 
to  Mrs  Welsh.  He  was  one  of  that  numerous  body  of  ex- 
cellent ministers  who  retained  their  charges  after  the  forcible 
introduction  of  Episcopacy,  continuing  protesters  and  pleaders 
against  so  unconstitutional  and  unpatriotic  a  change,  and  con- 
sequently sufferers  on  this  account.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, he  warmly  espoused  and  befriended  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  brethren,  and  cultivated  the  most  friendly  intercourse 
with  Welsh  in  particular.  On  the  present  occasion  his  im- 
mediate object  was  to  have  a  treatise  which  he  had  prepared 
on  the  Episcopal  controversy,  privately  printed  at  Saumur, 
under  the  eye  of  Boyd  and  Mr  William  Craig.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  corresponded  with  Boyd ;  and  in  his  letter  to  him, 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  316. 
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"  S'-T  r*rt^  :c-  "Lir  r  il  c?f  Oct.:»l»er,  1610,"  he  enclosed 
.  '»^-^i_  1^  h'r^iJT^  fr.'zn.  "the  following  passage: — "I 
rr-.n-rz.  v  >Lr  Wrl-1  orsciemiiig  this  treatise.  Com- 
:r.-LZ_  .-xiT.  ilTr»:f  r^.  ilr  tZLz^I.ised  to  hint,  and  use  his  counsel 
iz.  11  r  i^T^  rr  "Lirrv.-f :"  il^T  i>  t«>  say,  in  regard  to  the  question 
rT  il-  Tri:L":_i^.  Tie  likrliL>:«d  is  that  from  the  extreme 
i.~  -'^Tv  -f  .'--->:"J.^j  il-e  authoTsiiip  at  a  time  when  author- 
*'i_7  Wit-  LkZ^rr  --.  xz.i  wLrr.  the  St-ottish  bishops  had  gagged 
tl-r  ^ rv^s.  tLi-  t r.-I-vT:  z.  nerer  saw  the  light. 

h'lz  r_v  I  r. I. :::'..!  *.'V-vct  in  noticinoj  Mr  Ker's  communica- 
t:  r_  i-  *..  t^r  n./dce  »-"f  a  piece  of  interesting  information 
wii.':i  it  o  mains.  Fr»:-La  it  we  leam  that  his  mother,  the 
a*:' -  i.d  witV  *:•{  the  grvat  Rcf-  'rmer  of  Scotland,  was  alive,  and 
r=^i  i— i  wi'L  Lt^r  s*:-:!  at  the  Manse  of  Prestonpans,  in  October, 
loIO.i 

IV^i' ir^  the  liilicent  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties, Welsh, 
who  h:yl  alwiiYs  lieen  an  unwearied  student,  found  time, 
since  his  arrival  .in  France,  to  prepare  two  works  which  he 
int«fnJtfd  for  the  press.  One  of  these  was  on  "  Discipline." 
He  forwarded  the  manuscript  of  this  work  to  his  never-fail- 
ing fi-iend,  the  first  Divinity  Professor  at  Saumur,  to  obtain 
his  coiuLsel,  and  the  counsel  of  Duplessis,  with  reference  to 
its  publication.  *'As  to  my  book  concerning  Discipline," 
he  writes,  "  I  pray  you  to  read  it,  and  let  me  know  your 
judgment  upon  it;  as  also,  if  you  please,  the  judgment  of  the 
Governor,  to  whom  I  have  dedicated  it,  if  you  and  he  think 
this  proper.  This  country  is  all  infected  with  this  wicked 
hierarchy ;  and  ministers  and  others  reason  openly  at  tables 
in  the  defence  of  it.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful  ser- 
vant to  prevene  [hinder]  as  far  as  is  possible,  that  which  will 
be  the  wrack  [ruin]  of  the  Kirk  in  the  end."^  The  design 
of  this  performance  appears  to  have  been  to  expose  and  to 
repress  the  difierent  orders  of  the  Romish  clergy,  whose 
arrogance  and  t3rranny,  even  in  the  south-western  provinces 
»  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p,  89.  «  Ibid,  p  317. 
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of  France,  where  the  bulk  of  society  were  Protestant,  had  be- 
come intolerable. 

Boyd  returned  the  manuscript  on  "  Discipline"  a  few 
months  after.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  printed ; 
and  no  trace  of  it  remains.^ 

The  other  work  which  our  author  composed  about  this 
period  was  one,  he  says,  "  touching  Roman  Babylon."  This 
lie  submitted  in  manuscript  to  the  judgment  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Saintonge,  by  whom  it  was  so  highly 
approved  that  they  earnestly  recommended  its  publication  as 
early  as  possible.  This  was  before  the  29th  of  November, 
1610.2  Qf  ^]j{g  performance  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  memoir.  Meanwhile  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  great  industry  displayed  by  the 
author  in  composing  two  books  in  a  foreign  language,  the 
study  of  which  he  had  only  begun  in  the  year  1607,  and 
i^hose  time  had  been  otherwise  so  incessantly  occupied  ;  not 
to  speak  of  the  eloquence  and  ability  with  which  one  of  them 
especially,  that  on  the  "  Roman  Babylon,"  is  written.  This 
treatise,  which  is  the  largest,  containing  between  300  and  400 " 
closely  printed  pages,  was  written  in  such  tolerable  French 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  ministers,  it  was  fit  for 
the  press. 

About  this  time,  Welsh  appears  to  have  begun  to  receive 
boarders  into  his  family.  This,  it  may  be  conjectured,  was 
partly  owing  to  the  slendemess  of  his  means,  and  partly  to 
the  desire  of  his  friends  in  Scotland  to  supplement  his  re- 
sources. ^  Among  the  young  gentlemen  who  boarded  in  hi^ 
family  was  a  relative  of  Mrs  Welsh's,  "  the  Master  of  Ochil- 
tree," eldest  son  to  the  nobleman,  Lord  Ochiltree,  whom  we 
have  already  met  with,  when  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle. 
The  father  of  this  youth  had  sent  him  over  to  study  in  France, 

1  Welsh  to  Boyd,  March  9,  1611,  in  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  318. 

2  Welsh  to  Boyd,  Nov.  2y,  1610,  Ibid.  p.  317. 
»  Welsh  to  Boyd,  March  9,  1611,  Ibid.  p.  319. 
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with  one  Patrick  Hepburn  for  his  tutor;  but  being  informed 
that  Hepburn  had  turned  Papist,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
pervert  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  Ochiltree  sent  his  son  to  Boyd 
of  Trochrig,  who  placed  him  under  the  care  of  his  relatives 
at  Jonsac.^  Welsh,  who  himself  was  too  much  occupied  to 
have  time  to  undertake  the  task  of  teaching  these  youths, 
employed  a  young  man  to  act  as  tutor  to  them  and  to  his 
own  children.  This  we  learn  from  a  postscript  to  one  of  his 
letters  to  Boyd,  dated  Jonsac,  November  29,  1610:  "Mr 
Lockhart  has  written  to  me  concerning  a  young  man  willing 
to  teach  my  bairns  and  some  pensioners  [boarders]  I  have. 
If  you  think  that  he  will  be  painful  and  diligent,  and  will 
content  him  with  that  which  I  may  give  (the  which  for  the 
present  is  only  twenty  or  twenty-four  crowns,  besides  the 
little  things  which  my  wife  will  do  to  him;  and  when  we 
have  more  pensioners,  his  wages  wiU  grow),  in  this  case  he 
may  address  himself  and  come  to  us."^ 

About  this  time  Welsh  evinced  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  happiness  of  his  friend  Boyd,  who  was  still  a  single 
man,  by  a  readiness  to  forward  his  matrimonial  intentions. 
It  would  appear  that  Boyd,  while  in  Scotland,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  a  daughter  of  John  Macdowall,  Laird  of  Garth- 
land,  and  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  her  to  wife.  Welsh, 
who  was  aware  of  this  love  affair,  having  received  a  visit 
from  Mr  Macdowall,  had  some  communings  with  him  on  the 
subject,  and  learned  that  the  Laird  was  very  favourable  to 
the  proposition.  He  lost  no  time  in  communicating  this  in- 
telligence to  Boyd  in  a  letter,  dated  Jonsac,  March  9,  1611 : 
"The  Master  of  Ochiltree,  the  Laird  of  Garthland,  and 
others,  our  countrymen,  are  with  me.  Some  purpose  fell  in 
concerning  you.  The  sum  is,  that  if  you  continue  in  the  same 
good  will,  and  have  the  same  purpose  you  had  while  in  Scot- 
land, touching  the  Laird's  daughter,  assure  yourself  you  will 
speed;  for  you.  may  believe  me  that  I  speak  with  assurance; 
1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  79.  2  Ibid.  p.  318. 
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and  therefore,  if  you  like  that  matter,  let  me  be  advertised, 
and  send  it  to  the  Rochelle,  that  word  may  be  sent  to  that 
country,  in  order  to  researches  in  that  matter.  If  you  would 
take  the  pains  to  come  to  Rochelle,  or  to  Jonsac,  that  we 
naight  speak  together,  and  you  might  know  yourself  the 
Laird's  mind  (who  honours  you  greatly,  and  is  willing  to  do 
you  all  contentment  and  pleasure),  it  were  not  amiss,  if  you 
like  of  the  matter."^  Boyd,  however,  was  at  this  time  on 
terms  of  courtship  with  a  French  lady  named  Anna  Malivem, 
to  whom  he  was  married  at  Saumur  in  May  following,  some 
two  months  after  the  date  of  Welsh's  letter.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

MOVEMENTS  MADE  BY  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES  AT  CHATELHERAULT 
AND  BERGERAC  TO  OBTAIN  WELSH  FOR  THEIR  PASTOR,  FOLLOWED 
BY  NO  RESULT.  —  HIS  WORK  ENTITLED  l' ARMAGEDDON. — CONTRO- 
VERSY, IN  THE  FRENCH  REFORMED  CHURCH,  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
JUSTIFICATION. 

The  fame  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pastor  of  Jonsac,  about 
this  time,  extended  itself  in  sundry  directions.  The  Re- 
formed Church  of  Chatelherault,  vexed  by  the  misconduct 
of  a  man  who  had  proved  himself  unworthy  to  occupy  the 
pulpit  of  the  sainted  Louis  d' Amours,^  made  movements  to 
obtain  him  as  their  pastor.  So  did  other  vacancies,  the 
names  of  which  have  not  been  recorded.  The  Reformed 
congregation  of  Bergerac,  in  particular — a  congregation  of 
much  importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  liberality  of  their  con- 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  319.  2  ibid.,  p.  93. 

3  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.   183,  213,  223.     D' Amours  died  shortly  be- 
fore March  1607.     Ibid.  i.  252. 
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tributions  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  ^  —  turned  their  eyes 
towards  him.  "  There  is  one  thing,"  says  he  to  Boyd,  April 
4,  1611,  "  which  has  happened  within  these  few  days, — ^the 
magistrates  and  the  consistory  of  Bergerac  have  sought  me 
with  very  great  affection.  They  have  resolved  to  demand  me 
at  the  next  Synod,  which  meets  on  the  25th  of  this  month. 
As  a  matter  of  much  importance,  I  desire  your  advice  and 
the  assistance  of  your  prayers,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  con- 
duct myself  to  His  honour  and  His  glory  alone.  My  soul 
has  no  contentment  here.  Pray  God  that  my  sins  may  not 
stop  communications  from  Him.  There  will  be  great  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  this  church,  and  of  all  the  noblesse  of 
this  country,  who  are  well  affected  to  me.  But  I  desire  to 
prefer  His  glory,  in  the  advancement  of  His  Gospel,  to  all 
things.  I  beseech  you,  by  the  bowels  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
not  to  forget  me.  Truly,  my  heart  is  enlarged  towards 
you."  2  It  thus  appears  that  even  the  people  of  Jonsac, 
though  they  had  not  altogether  evinced  their  appreciation  of 
his  services  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  were  yet  anxious  to 
retain  his  ministry. 

All  this  was  encouraging,  and  seems  to  have  kindled  in 
Welsh  a  certain  gleatii  of  exhilaration  analogous  to  what  he 
had  not  unfrequently  experienced  in  his  native  land.  But 
this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Ber- 
gerac, so  cordial  and  so  general,  was  followed  by  no  result. 
How  this  happened  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  relate. 

Last,  not  least,  Henry  de  la  Tour,  Duke  of  Bouillon,  per- 
sonally corresponded  with  him,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
his  services  for  the  church  of  Sedan,  one  of  the  pastorships 
of  that  town,  which  were  five  in  number,  being  at  that  time 
vacant.     This  was  highly  complimentary  to  the  minister  of 

^  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  330,  331.  Bergerac  belonged  to  the  Colloquy 
of  Perigort,  and  Synod  of  Lower  Guienne.     Ibid.  i.  255. 

2  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  319.  Wod.  Soc.  Miscellany,  p.  557.  I 
translate  from  the  original  French,  as  given  in  this  last. 
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Jonsac,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  "  one  of  the  grandees  of 
France,  and  one  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  of 
that  kingdom  ;"i  while  the  staff  of  learned  persons  attached 
to  that  church  and  universit}|  included  men  of  high  reputa- 
tion, such  as  James  Cappel  and  Andrew  Melville.  With 
respect  to  Melville,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  Duke 
applied  to  him,  when  confined  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  to  accept  a  professor's  chair  in  the  University  of 
Sedan,  and  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  April  this  year  that 
that  great  man  entered  into  that  new  sphere  of  labour. 
The  Duke's  applications  for  Melville  and  Welsh  were  thus 
sinaultaneous.  The  friends  of  both,  including  the  excellent 
Aaron  Cappel,  minister  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  in 
London,  were  perhaps  of  opinion  that  these  two  confessors, 
who  had  suffered  hardships  for  the  sake  of  religion  at  home, 
would  make  good  fellow-workers  abroad,  and  that  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  them  to  reside  and  teach  in  the  same  city. 
Flattering,  however,  as  the  Duke's  offer  was,  and  must  have 
been  felt  to  be  by  Welsh,  who  had  never  been  comfortable 
at  Jonsac,  he  did  not  accept  the  situation.  There  is  a  secret 
history  in  such  affairs,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
loss  of  memorials,  becomes  wholly  impenetrable,  and  with 
regard  to  which  conjecture,  which  is  far  from  being  a  sure 
guide  in  matters  of  history  and  biography,  may  be  hazarded, 
but  cannot  supply  the  lack  of  information.  Welsh  may 
have  declined  the  offer  because  he  could  not  think  of  leaving 
the  friends  whom  he  had  made  in  the  district  of  France 
where  he  had  settled,  among  whom  Boyd  alone  was  a  suffi- 
cient attraction ;  or,  the  perpetual  sickness  of  his  family  since 
he  had  come  to  Jonsac  may  have  forbidden  their  removal  to 
a  place  so  very  remote  as  Sedan,  which  is  situated  in  the  far 
east  of  France,  and  on  the  confines  of  Belgium.  ^ 

^  Miscel.  of  Wod.  Soc,  p.  557.     M^Crie's  Melville,  ii.  403. 
'  Sedan  is  135  njiles  north-east  of  Paris,  while  Rochelle  is  220  miles 
south-west  of  that  metropolis,  and  Jonsac  fifty  miles  south  of  Rachelle. 
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Welsh's  eminence  as  a  preacher  was  now  more  generally 
acknowledged  in  France  than  it  had  been  at  first,  when  an 
imiKJifect  knowledge  of  the  language  presented  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  his  popularity.  "  There  were  many  times,"  says 
Kirkton,  "  persons  of  great  quality  in  his  auditory."  On 
one  occasion,  he  was  called  to  preach  before  the  University 
of  Saumur,  and  it  was  observed,  that  though  many  persons 
of  learning  and  distinction  were  present,  he  preached  with 
not  less  boldness  and  authority  than  if  he  had  been  address- 
ing an  humble,  unlettered  congregation,  Boyd  of  Trochrig, 
astonished  that  his  friend  was  so  little  moved  when  preach- 
ing before  so  learned  an  auditory,  and  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
asked  him  whence  this  confidence  arose  "J  Welsh's  answer 
was  to  the  effect,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  solemn  awe  of  the 
presence  of  God,  which  made  him  forget  the  presence  of  man. 
So  imprcssed  was  Boyd  with  this  answer,  that,  in  Ids  learned 
commentary  on  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he  intro- 
duces the  anecdote  in  explanation  of  the  19th  and  20th 
verses  of  the  6th  chapter  of  that  Epistle,  in  which  the 
Apostle  exhorts  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus, 
"  Praying  always  for  me,  that  utterance  may  be  given  unto 
me,  that  I  may  open  my  mouth  boldly,  to  make  known  the 
mystery  of  the  gospel."  "  Concerning  which  matter,"  says 
Boyd,  "  namely,  the  thought  of  God's  presence  inspiring  His 
servant  with  confidence  before  men,  I  shall  certainly  never 
forget  the  answer  of  a  worthy  man  and  excellent  minister 
(John  Welsch  was  that  person),  who,  when  I  observed  the 
liberty  which  he  used  in  proclaiming  God's  Word  in  a 
foreign  country,  in  a  foreign  language,  and  to  a  foreign 
nation,  and  ingenuously  professed  to  him  my  admiration  of 
so  great  boldness,  thus  replied,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
and  with  a  countenance  indicating  sympathy  and  compassion, 
not  contempt  or  disdain : — *  Ah !  how  can  I  take  into  account, 
or  fear  the  face  of  man,  when  I  reflect,  and  consider  myself 
as  standing  in  the  presence  of  that  holy  and  glorious  Majesty 
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^whose  Word  I  declare,  under  His  eye,  to  His  servants  and 
creatures  1     Believe  me,  when  that  thought  is  present,  I  can- 
not pay  regard  to  the  face  of  man,  even  though  I  willed  it 
-with  all  my  might.'     This  answer,  by  which  that  man  of 
God  satisfactorily  explained  the  ground  of  his  own  boldness, 
did  not  diminish,  but  increase  my  admiration  of  so  great 
virtue."     The  time  or  occasion  on  which  this  happened,  Boyd 
does  not  record ;   but  Welsh's  biographers,  Fleming,  Craw- 
ford, and  Kirkton,  so  far  supply  the  omission  as  to  inform 
us,  probably  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  that  the  incident 
refers  to  Welsh's  preaching  before  the  University  of  Saumur. 
The  year  1611  was  a  time  of  deep  anxiety  to  the  French 
Protestants.      A  popular  opinion — or  prophecy,   as  it  was 
oalled — was  current  among  the  Huguenots  so  far  back  as  1579, 
that  the  Papal  power  in  France  would  be  put  down  by  a 
Protestant    Prince,   who   should    become  the  chief  of  the 
Christian  Union.  ^     This  opinion  appears  to  have  obtained 
credence  at  the  court  of  Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  who,  in 
1594,  became  Henry  IV.,  King  of  France ;  but  the  prophecy 
did  not  find  its  fulfilment  in  that  monarch,  who,  to  gain  the 
French  throne,  abjured  the  Beformed  faith,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,   and   embraced    Popeiy.      Henry,  however, 
continued  the  protector  of  the  Huguenots,  who  owed  to  him 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  they  were  brought  under  the 
protection  of  the  civil  law.     When,  therefore,  in  the  year 
1610,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  a  Popish 
fanatic,  this  was  a  great  calamity  to  the  French  Protestants. 
With  him  not  only  perished  the  hope  once  entertained  that 
France  would  become  a  Protestant  country,  but  it  became 
doubtful  whether  the  Huguenots  would  be  suffered  even  to 
exist.     Henry  left  his  son  Louis  XIII.  a  minor ;   and  his 
widow,  Mary  of  Medicis,  a  cadet  of  the  Popish  family  of  that 
name,  was  appointed  Begent  of  the  kingdom.     The  accession 
of  a  woman  of  her  character  and  family  to  power  so  great  fore- 
*  Jamieson's  Tales  of  the  Reformation,  p.  123. 
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boded  only  evil  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty  in  France. 
It  filled  her  Huguenot  subjects  with  the  darkest  apprehen- 
sions; and  some  of  them — for  example,  Sully — ^seriously 
apprehended  the  outbreak  of  another  St  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacre. ^  Nor  were  such  fears  groundless  or  imaginary,  as  is 
evident  from  many  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  that 
time.  One  of  these  facts  is  mentioned  by  Welsh.  "  In  the 
cabinet  of  this  miserable  woman  [the  Queen  Mother],  waa 
found  a  partition  of  all  the  goods  and  estates  of  those  of  the 
religion  [that  is,  the  Protestants]  in  Paris ;  and  the  design 
was  formed  to  introduce  the  Spanish  Inquisition  into  this 
kingdom/' '-^ 

Influenced  by  their  fears,  and  desirous  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, fresh  guarantees  for  their  lives  and  liberties  confirma- 
tory of  those  secured  to  them  by  the  celebrated  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  French  Protestants  held,  besides  many  local 
and  lesser  meetings,  a  general  gathering  at  Saumur  in  the 
year  1611.  At  this  famous  convention,  which  sat  down  in 
May,  and  did  not  separate  till  the  8th  of  September,  there 
were  present  almost  all  the  French  Protestant  nobility,  and 
two  pastors  delegated  from  every  province.  Duplessis  was 
chosen  president,  and  Boyd  of  Trochrig  was  one  of  those 
who  were  honoured  to  preach  before  it.^  As  might  have 
been  expected,  Welsh  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  great  Assembly.  He  was  not,  however,  present. 
But  after  its  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close,  writ- 
ing to  Boyd  from  Jonsac  on  the  17th  of  September,  he 
says,  "  I  desire  to  know  the  news  of  your  Assembly,  now 
when  all  is  done."  He  had  not  indeed  been  at  Saumur, 
nor  had  he  seen  Boyd,  now  for  a  long  time.  In  the  same 
letter  he  writes,  "  Brother,  I  cannot  show  you  the  particu- 

1  La  France  Protestante,  par  MM.  Haag,  p.  183. 
^  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  332. 

3  Laval's  History,  vi.  540.     Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  49,     Jamie- 
son's  Tales  of  the  Refoi-mation,  p.  166. 
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lars  of  my  grief  here,  unless  I  had  the  occasion  to  see  you, 
the  which  I  have  often  longed  for ;  but  now  I  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  deprived  of  it  till  the  Lord  offer  me  a  fit  occa- 
sion."! 

Welsh  still  found  Jongac  a  very  uncomfortable  situation. 
Neither  he  himself  nor  his  wife  and  children  had  ever  en- 
joyed good  health  in  that  place.  This  was  caused,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  wretched  hovel  in  which  they  were  forced 
to  live ;  and  yet  the  people  apparently  showed  them  no  sym- 
pathy, and  made  no  effort  to  "provide  them  with  a  more 
comfortable  residence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
he  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  remove,  and  to  obtain  some 
other  field  of  ministerial  labour,  where  he  and  his  family 
would  have  the  prospect  of  enjoying  greater  health,  and 
w^here  his  services  would  be  better  appreciated.  He  thus 
opens  his  heart  to  his  friend,  Robert  Boyd  : — 

"  Monsieur  and  much-honoured  Brother, — ^You  have  been 
at  Rochelle  now  a  month,  and  written  none  of  your  good 
news.  This  comes  only  to  entreat  you  to  send  them,  as  also 
to  know  of  you  what  I  may  look  for  concerning  any  of  those 
places  that  you  write  of  to  me ;  for,  brother,  trust  me  in  one 
thing,  day  nor  night  I  have  no  repose  here,  and  I  think  now 
the  Lord  is  opening  a  door  to  me,  for  want  of  payment, 
whereof  I  have  made  plaint  both  to  the  consistory  and  col- 
loquy, who  have  granted  me  the  liberty  of  the  Discipline, 
that  if  within  three  months  they  pay  me  not,  T  shall  be  at 
my  liberty.  Brother,  I  cannot  show  you  the  particulars  of 
my  grief  here,  unless  I  had  the  occasion  to  see  you,  the 
which  I  have  often  longed  for ;  but  now  I  must  be  content 
to  be  deprived  of  it,  till  the  Lord  offer  me  a  fitter  occasion. 
Brother,  for  all  that  love  that  ever  has  been  betwixt  us  in 
Christ,  and  for  the  love  of  Christ,  help  me  by  your  prayers, 
that  an  open  and  effectual  door  may  be  granted  me  in  the 
gospel,  where  and  when  it  shall  be  His  good  will  and  plea- 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  320,  321. 
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sure  with  grace  to  fulfil  my  course  with  some  joy.  It  may 
l>e  my  Lord  will  yet  let  me  find  favour  in  His  eyes.  Howso- 
ever it  be  that  I  am  a  wretched  and  miserable  creature,  un- 
worthy that  the  earth  should  bear,  yet  His  mercy  changes 
not.  But  the  haste  of  the  bearer  forces  me  to  end.  My 
wife  salutes  you  heartily ;  she  has  been  sick  of  a  continual 
fever  this  month  and  mair.  We  are  here  in  a  miserable 
hole,  without  pity  or  compassion,  among,  as  it  were,  Bar- 
bares;  and  notwithstanding  that  our  lodging  is  [such]  for 
unwholesomeness,  that  ever  since  T  came  here  my  family  has 
been  sick,  yet  they  would  never  show  me  that  meikle  favour 
as  to  provide  for  a  lodging  to  me  that  were  convenable  for 
my  health  and  the  health  of  my  family.  The  indignities  1 
receive,  and  have  received,  here  are  intolerable ;  but  I  have 
learned  to  bear  them  for  Christ's  sake.  Now,  brother,  I 
know  you  will  have  compassion.  The  God  of  pity  and  com- 
passion have  pity!  I  am  forced  to  end.  The  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  !  .  .  .  My  heart's  desire  to 
God  is  for  you. — I  am  still,  Monsieur,  your  very  humble 
servant  and  brother,  "  J.  Welsch. 

"  From  Jonsac,  the  17th  of  September,  1611."^ 

Writing  to  the  same  correspondent  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber following,  he  expresses  himself  in  similar  terms.  His 
family  was  still  afflicted;  and  every  day  seems  to  have  in- 
creased his  desire  to  leave  a  place  where  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  doing  very  little  good,  and  where  he  met  with  very 
little  sympathy.  "  This  comes  to  give  accounts  of  our  state. 
Trouble  is  pretty  heavy  on  several  of  my  family,  but  espe- 
cially on  your  cousin,  my  wife.  She  has  been  ill  this  month, 
and  her  sickness  is  but  very  little  lessened.  We  have  need 
of  your  prayers;  help  us,  in  love  and  charity,  with  your 
most  ardent  and  vehement  petitions.  I  long  much  for  news 
from  you.     My  estate  is  in  the  same  unquietude  that  it  was. 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  320. 
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I  trust  in  the  Lord's  mercy  that,  id  His  own  time,  he  will 
remember  mercy,  and  open  me  a  door,  where  and  when  it 
shall  be  His  good  pleasure,  that  I  may  not  go  down  to  the 
grave  always  mourning.  I  trust  in  the  Lord's  mercy,  that 
He  suffers  you  not  to  be  unmindful  of  me.  .  .  .  Now, 
brother,  in  great  heaviness  of  heart  I  write  unto  you ;  but  I 
know  He  looks  to  the  broken  heart.  God  all-sufficient  bless 
you,  Mademoiselle  de  Trocherege,  and  your  honourable 
family  with  all  His  blessings  in  Jesus  Christ  !"  ^ 

When  he  wrote  to  the  same  correspondent  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month,  he  was  still  much  depressed  by  family 
affliction  and  by  aggravated  personal  ailment.  After  express- 
ing the  satisfaction  which  Boyd's  letter,  "  full  of  consolation 
brought  to  him,"  he  adds,  "  On  Saturday  last,  at  night,  I 
was  taken  exceedingly  ill  of  a  defluxion  on  my  teeth;  it  kept 
me  so  ill  since,  that  you  would  have  pitied  me  if  you  had 
been  a  witness  to  my  long  distress.  .  .  .  Remember 
me  in  your  prayers ;  my  soul  languishes  as  one  without  hope  ; 
I  labour  in  vain ;  my  years  pass  without  consolation.  This 
is  his  pleasure,  and  the  just  punishment  of  my  iniquity."  ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  next  year  he  continued 
to  feel  the  same  discomforts.  In  a  letter  of  the  3rd  of  May, 
1612,  he  again  pours  forth  his  sorrows  into  the  same  sympa- 
thising bosom — "  My  family  have  been  and  yet  are  exercised 
with  continual  afldiction.  I  am  'almost  swallowed  up  with 
sorrow  ;  one  grief  tumbles  on  upon  another.  My  douleurs 
are  impossible  to  express ;  and  so  much  the  more  intolerable 
to  bear,  that  I  have  none  unto  whom  I  may  communicate 
them,  and  from  whom  I  may  receive  any  consolation.  I 
know  it  is  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  The  cup  is  bitter,  but 
I  trust  the  fruit  shall  be  sweeter.  I  dwine  and  dels  in  lan- 
gueur.  My  soul  is  consumed  and  withered ;  but  the  Lord 
will  send  deliverance  when  it  shall  please  him.  It  is  the 
Lord's  indignation,  and  I  will  bear  it  in  the  measure  he  will 
1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  321.  2  ibid.,  p.  323. 
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oominunicate  unto  ma  Brother,  I  tni^t  you  will  help  me 
by  your  prayers.  I  cannot  write.  My  strength  is  foiled  me. 
You  will  pity  my  sorrows,  and  recommend  them  unto  TTitti 
who  is  the  God  of  consolation,  and  knows  how  to  comfort 
the  abject  and  himible."  ^ 

Again,  writing  to  Boyd  on  the  16th  of  July,  1612,  he 
says : — "  I  have  little  purpose  to  write  to  you  save  my  com- 
mon complaints  of  the  burden  of  a  body  of  death  which 
presses  me  sore  down,  so  that  I  many  times  desire  to  be  dis- 
lodged and  to  be  with  Christ,  and  also  long  for  another 
communion  that  I  may  have  some  assuaging  and  consolation. 
What  you  cannot  do  by  your  presence,  I  beseech  you  essay 
by  your  prayers,  which,  by  my  sweet  experience,  I  know  are 
not  iu  vain.  Besides  many  sad  things  within,  I  have  to  bear 
much  without,  from  the  ingratitude  of  this  people  with  whom 
I  am,  and  whom  I  have  served,  and  whom  I  think  I  shall 
be  constrained  to  leave  ;  for,  beside  the  three  months  granted 
by  the  colloquy,  there  is  now  almost  a  whole  year  passed 
without  the  opening  of  any  door  elsewhere,  where  I  think  of 
advancing  God*s  kingdom  better."  ^ 

Welsh's  work,  "  touching  Roman  Babylon,"  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  was  printed  in  the  year 
1612,  under  the  title  "  L' Armageddon  de  la  Babylon  Apo- 
calyptique."  On  the  29  th  of  November,  1610,  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  Boyd  to  have  it  printed  at  Saumur, 
in  preference  to  any  other  place,  that  it  might,  in  passing 
through  the  press,  have  the  advantage  of  being  revised  by 
that  learned  friend,  in  whose  judgment  and  accuracy  he  had 
great  confidence.  In  the  letter  in  which  he  thus  expressed 
himself  he  adds,  "  Brother,  Mr  Craig  writes  to  me  he  cannot 
do  [print]  it  for  nine  months,  which  will  be  too  long.  I  may 
have  it  done  in  Beam  by  an  honest  man  in  two  months ; 
but  I  have  delayed  the  full  agreement  till  I  hear  from  you, 

^  Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society,  p.  558. 
^  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  325. 
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as  to  the  conditions,  and  how  many  copies  the  printer  will 
give  me.  Only  touching  the  tijne,  I  grant  that  now  is  the 
time,  and  that  straitens  me."  ^  Circumstances,  however, 
delayed  the  publication  of  the  work  till  the  summer  of  the 
year  1612,  and  it  was  then  printed,  not  at  Saumur,  but  at 
Jonsac,  by  Jerome  Maran.  The  work,  which  is  -now  com- 
paratively rare,2  is  dedicated  "  to  the  very  honoured  fathers, 
brethren,  and  companions  in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  the 
ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
the  provinces  of  Saintonge,  Aunis,  and  Angoumois."  From 
the  dedication  I  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix^  some  ex- 
tracts which  appear  in  an  EngHsh  dress  for  the  first  time. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  period,  the  dedication  is  followed 
by  several  Latin  epigrams  and  French  poetical  effusions 
eulogistic  of  the  work. 

A  short  quotation  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  book.  Having  devoted  the  first  two  chapters  to 
preliminary  matter,  the  author  observes  at  the  close  of  the 
second  chapter : — "  These  things  being  premised,  we  come  to 
what  has  been  proposed,  namely,  to  consider  the  resemblance 
between  the  Romish  Church  and  the  figures  divinely  appointed 
to  symbolise  her,  and  to  make  known  her  character.  She  is 
symbolised  by  a  city  and  a  great  city,  by  Sodom,  by  Egypt, 
by  the  place  where  Christ  was  crucified,  and  by  Babylon." 
These  and  kindred  topics  the  author  illustrates  at  length,  and 
he  brings  much  ingenious  remark  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject,  proving  that  he  had  mastered  the  Apocalyptic  litera- 
ture of  his  day. 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  317. 

2  The  copy  which  I  have  consulted  is  that  which  is  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  London.  It  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  library  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane.  I  have  been  informed  by  M.  F.  Michel,  a  gentleman  be- 
longing to  Bordeaux,  and  a  scholar,  that  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  pub- 
lic library  of  that  city.  A  copy  was  recently  sent  as  a  gift  from  France 
to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  Library,  Edinburgh. 

3  See  Appendix,  No.  XXXI. 
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The  style  in  which  the  Armageddon  is  written,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  highly  creditable  to  the  author. 
The  late  Monsieur  Gabriel  Surenne,  a  gentleman  distin- 
guished for  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  French  lajiguage, 
assured  me  that  it  was  excellent  French  of  the  period;  and 
he  regarded  it  as  a  gi'eat  feat  performed  by  Welsh  to  compose 
a  French  work  of  such  extent  in  so  short  a  time  after  com- 
mencing the  study  of  that  language. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1612,  Welsh  presented  a  copy  of  the 
work  to  each  of  his  friends,  Robert  Boyd,  Duplessis,  and 
William  Craig.  "I  send  you,"  says  he,  writing  to  Boyd, 
"  one  of  my  books  by  the  hand  of  this  good  man,  a  book- 
seller. By  the  same  I  send  one  likewise  to  your  Governor, 
Monsieur  Duplessis,  which  you  will  please  to  present  to  him, 
:us  a  pledge  and  testimony  of  my  great  obligations  to  serve 
him  on  many  accounts.  I  pray  he  may  accept  it^  and  excuse 
my  boldness,  and  the  many  faults  which  he  may  find  in  it 
You  will  be  my  epistle  to  him  if  you  please.  I  send  ajiother 
copy  to  Mr  Craig.  The  printer  has  suffered  many  faults  in 
the  impression.  I  have  corrected  some  of  them.  I  make  no 
doubt  that,  after  you  have  read  the  book,  you  will  give  me 
your  censures  on  it,  which  to  me  will  be  like  balm." 

In  the  close  of  the  letter  Welsh  recommends  to  Boyd^s 
sympathy  and  charitable  consideration  the  person  who  was 
its  bearer,  a  worthy  man,  who,  from  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, had  been  reduced  to  extreme  necessity.  "  Touching 
this  good  man,  he  has  been  in  great  distress  since  you  saw 
him,  a  prisoner  firat  in  Perigueux,  and  then  in  Niort,  for  the 
cause  he  will  tell  you  of.  By  this  he  is  fallen  in  great  dis- 
tress, and  can  have  little  relief  among  us.  I  can  heartily 
recommend  him  to  you,  as  one  that  is  a  Christian  indeed, 
and  to  all  good  people  with  you;  and  this  whole  Church 
joins  me  in  this  recommendation  to  your  charity."^ 

Welsh  had  strong  sympathies  for  the  suffering;  and,  though 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  326. 
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liis  ability  "  to  communicate"  was  very  limited,  yet  he  was 
charitable  and  hospitable  according  to  his  means.  An  in- 
stance is  recorded  in  which  this  was  followed  by  very  happy 
consequences.  The  following  tradition  probably  refers  to  the 
period  when  he  was  minister  of  Jonsac: — "While  Mr  Welsh 
was  minister  of  one  of  these  French  villages,  upon  an  evening 
a  certain  Popish  friar  travelling  through  the  country,  because 
he  could  not  find  lodging  in  the  whole  village,  addressed  him- 
self to  Mr  Welsh's  house  for  one  night.  The  servants  ac- 
quainted their  master,  and  he  was  content  to  receive  this  guest. 
The  family  had  supped  before  he  came,  and  so  the  servants 
convoyed  the  friar  to  his  chamber;  and  after  they  had 
made  his  supper,  they  left  him  to  his  rest.  There  was  but 
a  timber  partition  betwixt  him  and  Mr  Welsh;  and  after 
the  friar  had  slept  his  first  sleep,  he  was  surprised  with  the 
noise  of  a  silent  but  constant  whispering  noise,  at  which  he 
wondered  very  much^  and  was  not  a  little  troubled  with  it. 
The  next  morning,  he  walked  in  the  fields,  when  he  chanced 
to  meet  a  countryman  who,  saluting  him  because  of  his  habit 
[dress],  asked  him  where  he  had  lodged  that  night?  The 
friar  answered,  he  had  lodged  with  the  Huguenot  minister. 
Then  the  countryman  asked  him  what  entertainment  he  had? 
The  friar  answered,  *  Very  bad ;  for  (said  he)  I  always  held 
there  were  devils  haunting  these  ministers'  houses,  and  I  am 
persuaded  there  was  one  with  me  this  night;  for  I  heard  a 
continual  whisper  all  the  night  over,  which  I  believe  was  no 
other  thing  than  the  minister  and  the  devil  conversing  to- 
gether.' The  countryman  told  him  he  was  much  mistaken; 
and  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  the  minister  at  his  night 
prayer.  *  O,'  said  the  friar,  *  does  the  minister  pray  any  V 
'  Yes,  more  than  any  man  in  France,'  answered  the  country- 
man ;  *  and  if  you  please  to  stay  another  night  with  him  you 
may  be  satisfied.'  The  friar  gat  him  home  to  Mr  Welsh's 
house,  and  pretending  indisposition,  entreated  another  night's 
lodging,  which  was  granted  him. 
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""  Rrf:re  diniier,  Mr  Welsh  came  from  his  chamber,  and 
-  jfcir  Li*  fitniilT  exercise  aooording  to  his  custom.  And  first, 
Irr  3^11^  a  p^^&Im.  UR-n  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  dis- 
0*  --..iv.;**  :;tv  ::  h :  ther«iner  he  prayed  with  great  fervour,  as 
i:>  c--t.. 21  was:  to  all  which  the  friar  was  an  astonished 
'»-:ti.r*><?^  After  the  exercise  they  went  to  dinner,  where  the 
friAr  w.%s  v-ery  civilly  entertained,  Mr  Welsh  forbearing  all 
«r-:t->*:  n  and  dispute  for  the  time.  When  the  evening  came, 
Mr  Wel>h  n:Ade  his  exeivise  as  he  had  done  in  the  morning, 
vhi^h  iwxisioned  yet  more  wondering  in  the  friar.  And 
ATTer  suv'per,  to  bed  they  all  went;  but  the  friar  longed  much 
tv»  kn^^w  whAt  the  night  whisper  was,  and  in  that  he  was 
?*x>n  5ati^d<t-d :  for  after  Mr  Welsh's  first  sleep  the  noise  be- 
^tin :  and  tht- n  the  friar,  resolved  to  be  sure  what  it  was, 
cr^i^:  to  Mr  Welsh's  chamber  door,  and  there  he  heard  not 
oiuv  the  souniL  but  the  words  distinctlv,  and  communica- 
ti^>!l^  betwixt  God  and  man,  and  such  as  he  knew  not  had 
b^ren  in  the  world.  Upon  this,  the  next  morning,  as  soon  as 
Mr  Welsh  was  ready,  the  friar  went  to  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  been  bred  in  ignraance,  and  lived  in  darkness 
all  his  time ;  but  now  he  was  resolved  to  adventure  his  soul 
with  Mr  Welsh,  and  thereupon  declared  himself  Protestajit. 
Mr  Welsh  welcomed  and  encouraged  him,  and  he  continued 
a  constant  Protestant  to  his  dying  day.  This  story  I  had 
from  a  godly  minister,  who  was  bred  in  Mr  Welsh's  house  in 
France."  1 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1613,  the  Privy  Coimcil  of  Scot- 
land, yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  the  friends  and  congrega- 
tions of  Welsh  and  his  companions  in  exile,  preferred  to  them 
liberty  to  return  to  their  native  land,  on  certain  conditions. 
Soon  after  they  had  left  Leith,  the  Supplication  in  their  be- 
half got  up  by  Mr  John  Murray,  one  of  the  ministers 
of    Leith,    formerly    i*eferred    to,    was    presented   to    the 

*  Kirkton*8  Life  of  Welsh,  in  Select  Biography,  i.  37,  38.     Craw- 
ford's Preface  to  Popery  Anatomized,  p.  8. 
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government;  and  ever  since  their  departure,  the  govem- 
ment  had  been  besieged  with  applications  on  their  behalf. 
But  in  the  year  just  mentioned  these  applications  were 
brought  forward  in  a  way  more  pressing  than  before,  being 
seconded  by  some  of  the  nobility,  including  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
fermline, Lord  Chancellor,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  pride 
of  the  upstart  prelates,  and  were  desirous  of  imposing  a  check 
on  their  ambition.  They  were  seconded  even  by  some  of  the 
Bishops  themselves,  who  were  ashamed  of  being  outdone  by 
the  laity,  in  what  was  deemed  common  humanity.^ 

One  of  the  exiles,  Andrew  Duncan,  who  was  professor  of 
divinity  at  Rochelle,  complied  with  the  overtures  of  the 
government,  and  returned  to  Scotland.  Returning  by  way 
of  London,  he  there  penned  a  supplication  to  the  King, 
dated  July  1,  1613,  couched  in  terms  of  unworthy  flattery, 
and  containing  the  following  concession : — "  As  to  those  pro- 
ceedings which  wrought  in  your  sacred  Majesty  such  dis- 
pleasure, my  purpose  is,  not  absolutely  to  stand  to  the  justi- 
fying thereof^  being  sorry  I  should  have  done  what  might 
offend  my  dear  sovereign,  the  Lord's  anointed,  whom  I  serve 
in  his  glorious  gospel."  ^  All  the  other  surviving  exiles 
magnanimously  rejected  the  royal  favour  on  the  conditions 
offered.  The  light  in  which  John  Forbes  viewed  the  govern- 
ment overtures,  and  the  conduct  of  Duncan  in  acceding  to 
them,  is  apparent  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  James 
Melville.  "  I  have  been  grieved,"  says  he,  **  but  not  in  the 
least  staggered,  at  the  weakness  of  A.  D.,  who  has  *  suffered 
so  many  things  in  vain.'  He  will  not  add  to  the  strength 
of  those  to  whom  he  has  gone  over,  nor  will  he  weaken  us 
whom  he  has  deserted.  .  The  crown  which  he  has  taken  from 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Gladstanes,  p.  262.  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  ii. 
432. 

*  Calderwood's  History,  vi.  182.  It  is  right  to  add,  that  Duncan 
afterwards  appeared  a  steadfast  defender  of  the  cause  of  Presbytery, 
against  the  Court,  and  became  again  a  sufferer  in  its  behalf. 
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his  own  head  he  has  placed  on  ours."^  No  memorial  extant 
records  Welsh's  sentiments  respecting  this  matter ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  his 
fellow-sufferer  Forbes. 

Truly,  had  these  men  "  been  mindful  of  that  country  from 
whence  they  came  out,  they  might  have  had  opportunity  to 
have  returned."  (Heb.  xi.  15.)  Had  their  love  of  the  ease 
and  comforts  of  their  native  land  been  such  as  to  induce 
them  to  surrender  their  convictions  to  gratify  a  royal  despot, 
they  might  have  been  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland.  But 
strong  as  were  the  attractions  which  bound  them  to  their 
father-land ;  deep  as  was  their  solicitude  about  the  comfort 
of  their  beloved  wives  and  children,  whose  privations  they 
felt  more  deeply  than  their  own;  warm  as  was  their  attach- 
ment to  their  relatives  and  friends  whom  they  had  left  behind 
them,  and  of  whose  society  they  were  deprived;  and,  in  short, 
great  as  were  the  straits  and  depressions  which  for  a  series 
of  years  they  had  suffered  in  tedious  exile;  yet  all  these 
were  insufficient  to  shake  their  resolution,  or  to  gain  them 
over  to  make  the  slightest  concession,  which  might  nullify 
their  former  testimony,  or  justify  the  monarch  in  their  con- 
demnation. This  was  heroism  of  the  noblest  kind ;  nobler, 
perhaps,  than  that  which  braves  the  terrors  of  a  public  execu- 
tion. The  noble  daring  which  has  enabled  the  confessor  to 
look  unmoved  on  the  scaffold  and  the  stake,  has  quailed  and 
yielded  by  a  tedious  imprisonment,  or  by  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  exile,  especially  when  to  these  have  been  added 
the  persuasions  of  friends  and  the  claims  of  kindred. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  the  year  1613,  Welsh 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  visited  by  two  of  his  beloved 
parishioners  of  Ayr,  John  Stewart  and  Hugh  Kennedy.^ 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  visit  had  in  any  degree 
for  its  object  to  advise  with  him  respecting  those  overtures 

1  M'Crie's  Melville,  ii.  435. 

2  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  109,  326,  327. 
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-which  had  been  made  by  the  government  for  his  return  to 
Scotland ;  for  though  this  was  a  matter  about  which  they 
"were  not  indifferent,  they  neither  expected  nor  wished  him 
to  make  any  dishonourable  concession,  in  order  to  his  being 
permitted  to  return.  The  visit  was  prompted  by  strong 
affection  for  their  old  and  revered  pastor;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably connected  with  matters  of  business  on  the  part  of 
these  &iends,  who,  being  shipowners,  traded  occasionally  with 
France. 

The  doctrine  of  Piscator  respecting  the  ground  of  a  sin- 
ner's justification  being  limited  to  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death,  ^  still  continued  to  agitate  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France.  It  was  adopted  by  Daniel  Tilenus,  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  University  of  Sedan;  and,  holding  it  strongly, 
he  was  very  zealous  in  teaching  it  to  his  students.  But 
Tilenus  went  much  farther.  He  embraced  the  Arminian 
scheme  of  doctrine  on  the  subjects  of  Predestination,  Grace, 
and  Free  Will ;  and  he  introduced  into  France  those  theolo- 
gical disputes  which  the  celebrated  James  Arminius  had 
introduced  into  Holland  some  years  before.  The  system  of 
Arminius  and  Tilenus  was  afterwards  refined  upon  by  our 
countryman  Cameron,  and  by  Amyraut  and  others  in 
France ;  and  Calvinism  gradually  lost  its  hold  of  the  French 
Reformed  Church. 

The  doctrine  of  Piscator  had  been  condemned  by  the 
National  Synod  of  that  Church,  held  at  Rochelle  in  1607. 
By  the  National  Synod,  which  met  at  Privas,  Languedoc,  in 
1612,  an  article  condemning  it,  though  not  by  name,  was 
framed,  which  all  ministers  and  students  were  to  be  re- 
quired to  subscribe.  The  article  is  as  follows  : — "  I,  whose 
name  is  here  underwritten,  do  receive  and  approve  the  con- 
tents of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
in  this  kingdom,  and  do  promise  to  persevere  in  it  until 
death,  and  to  believe  and  teach  agreeably  thereunto.     And 

1  See  p.  293. 
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5V  -lOt  pei^^ns  o^ntend  about  the  sense  of  the  eighi^ 
■c-.  LU.  jfcTLi.-r,  trtAtin^  of  our  justification,  I  declare  and  pro- 
icsu  :•:  f  sv-  tk>i  tLai  I  understand  it  in  the  same  sense  in 
^  :^.i  h  is  i\?v>r:vrd  in  chit  chuix^es,  approved  by  our  National 
S:»ii'v2?v  JLTTv^ti'Iy  lo  the  Word  of  God,  which  is,  that  our 
L.  r.1  Jtstjis  Cij-.si  WAS  obedient  to  the  moral  and  cer«mo- 
--:.i^  ^^»  nx  ^.l-It  f.T  our  go<id,  but  also  in  our  stead ;  and 
:1j»:  H:>  ml.Ir  ot^dience  yielded  by  Him  thereunto  is  im- 
J  -:<*i  lo  u>»  a:ii  ^hai  our  justification  consists  not  only  in 
'l-e  fv  rcivt  i:T^5i>  v*l  sdns.  but  also  in  the  imputation  of  His 

Tie  ixiic^icr  ot  Jv>ns;aMir  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in 
v.-e55e  dtluits^  b;;i  be,  norwithstanding,  regarded  them  with 
d-;f^'p  initrv-^.  As  to  the  Axminian  scheme  of  doctrine  pro- 
|xu:i.U\i  by  Tilenus^  and  as  to  the  opinion  held  by  Pis- 
csi:*.^  and  Tilrnus  iv^pecting  the  ground  of  a  sinner's  jus- 
ted jativ^ii,  he  was  di-iposed  candidly  to  consider  the  argu- 
uit^u;^  aavaiivvd  in  their  support,  though  he  had  by  no 
uie^iis  Avio^  t^vl  them.  He  infused  to  subscribe  the  article  of 
the  Xati.nAl  Synod  of  Privas>  condemning  Piscator's  doc- 
trine on  the  head  of  justification.  But  the  reason  was,  not 
btvause  that  article  ascribed  our  justification  to  Christ's 
obevUenoe  to  the  piwept  of  the  law,  as  well  as  to  His  suffer- 
ings and  deaths  but  because  it  asserted  that  Christ  was 
obedient,  not  only  to  the  moral  law,  but  to  the  ceremonial 
hi  try  in  our  stead.  In  a  letter  to  Boyd  from  Jonsac,  April 
8,  [1613],  he  thus  writes : — "  I  greatly  desire  to  know  your 
arguments  touching  the  controversies  which  are  at  present 
agitated  in  our  churches  concerning  justification,  and  espe- 
cially respecting  the  clause  in  the  sirticle  of  the  last  Synod, 
that  Christ^s  obedience  to  the  ceremonial  law  was  in  our 
stead  (which  seems  strange  to  me,  and  which  I  cannot  by 
any  means  relish,  for  that  law  was  never  binding  upon  us) ; 

*  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  348. 
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and  also  touching  Tilenus's  book,^  of  which  I  doubt  not  you 
have  received  a  copy  I  sent  with  a  letter,  praying  you  to 
take  the  trouble  of  writing  me  concerning  it  at  full  length ; 
for,  to  speak  freely  to  you,  either  Tilenus  has  changed  the 
state  of  the  question,  or  his  arguments  appear  to  me  to  have 
some  weight.     Nevertheless,  I  hold  my  judgment  in  sus- 
pense till  I  see  the  reply  of  Monsieur  du  Moulin,^  and  your 
judgment  on  the  subject,  which  I  hope  will  satisfy  me.     The 
argument  which  strikes  me  as  most  forcible,  as  to  the  first 
point  concerning  justification,  is  this, — That  the  sa-cerdotal 
actions  of  Christ,  and  that  of  ffis  sacrifice,  are  those  only 
w^hich  are  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness,  being  those  only 
"which  have  appeased  wrath  and  taken  away  sin,  and  not 
His  other  actions,  not  flis  prophetical  and  regal  actions, 
nor  those  of  His  intercession,  nor  duties  to  which  every 
rational  creature  is  bound ;  ^  but  those  only  which  belong  to 
the  voluntary  and  propitiatory  oblation  and  sacrifice  of  Him- 

1  The  work  of  Tilenus,  here  mentioned,  was  evidently  his  *'Con- 
sideratio  Sententiae  Arminii  de  Predestinatione,  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbi- 
trio."  Francof.  1612,  8vo.  Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society,  note  by 
David  Laing,  Esq.,  p.  559. 

2  Moulin  published,  in  1613,  "  Copie  de  la  lettre  ^crite  contre 
Tilenus  aux  ministres  de  France,"  Paris,  8vo.  A  larger  work,  "Ex- 
amen  de  la  Doctrine  de  Tilenus,"  which  he  had  prepared,  he  was  induced 
to  suppress.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Geneva,  Carton,  3,  no. 
41.     La  France  Protestante,  p.  424. 

3  Nor  duties  to  which  every  rational  creature  is  hound.  The  objection 
to  this  part  of  the  argument,  according  to  divines  who  take  the  oppo- 
site view,  is,  that  though  Christ,  on  becoming  man,  was  necessarily 
bound  to  obey  the  law,  yet  His  becoming  man  was  a  vollintary  act. 
He  might,  or  He  might  not,  have  assumed  our  nature  according  to  His 
own  choice.  "His  obedience  was,  therefore,"  says  Dr  Dick,  "a  free- 
will offering.  It  was  an  offering  which  He  might  have  withheld  by 
declining  to  come  into  those  circumstances  in  which  only  obedience 
could  be  expected  from  Him.  As  He  did  not  owe  it  by  any  prior  obli- 
gation, you  perceive  that  it  possessed  positive  merit ;  and  that,  as  it  was 
not  at  all  necessary  for  Himself,  it  could  be  imputed  to  others,  or  so 
reckoned  to  them  that  they  could  be  rewarded  for  it." — (Lectures  on 
Theology,  iii.  344.) 
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self.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  explain  myself  more 
clearly  or  at  length  on  this  point.  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  confound  remission  with  imputation,  since  impu- 
tation is  the  cause  of  remission,  and  the  cause  is  always  dis- 
tinct from  its  effect  .  .  .  Please  write  me  at  length ; 
for,  on  account  of  these  doubts,  I  have  not  yet  signed  the 
article  of  the  National  Synod,  nor  have  some  others."^ 

In  these  utterances,  as  the  reader  must  perceive,  we  have 
an  admirable  example  of  the  union  of  candour  and  caution, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  prejudice  and  passion,  qualifications 
which  are  so  desirable  in  theological  disputation,  and  which 
we  would  hardly  have  met  with  in  the  correspondence  of 
Welsh,  had  he  been,  as  some  have  represented  him,  a  ^uia- 
tical  dogmatic  firebrand 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1613,  Welsh  thus  writes  to  Boyd 
from  Jonsac :  — "  The  good  news  you  send  to  me  of 
Mademoiselle  your  wife,  we  received  here  with  praise  to 
God  with  all  our  hearts,  supplicating  him  that  He  may 
afford  you  more  and  more  matter  and  occasion  of  magnify- 
ing his  name.  My  wife,  thanks  to  God,  is  safely  delivered 
of  a  daughter."-  This  daughter  was  probably  Louise,  who 
is  mentioned  in  Mrs  Welsh's  testament,  to  be  afterwards 
quoted. 

In  the  same  letter  he  informs  Boyd  that  Mr  John  Stewart 
and  Mr  Hugh  Kennedy  from  Ayr  had  been  with  him,  but 
had  now  left.  "  Your  good  news  of  Mr  Craig,"  aajs  he  in 
the  close,  "  are  most  welcome.  I  bless  God  who  hath  spared 
him.^' 

William  Craig,  whose  ill  health  is  here  referred  to,  was 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  Welsh's  friends,  though  by  several 
years  his  junior.  He  had  studied  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  graduated  in  1593;  and  at  the  recommenda- 

'  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  327.    I  have  translated  from  the  original 
French,  given  in  Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society,  p.  559. 
^  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  326. 
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tion  of  RoUock,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Regents  of  that 
University  in  1597.  This  office  he  resigned  in  December 
1600,  and  went  to  France,  where  he  became  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  College  of  Saumur.  Some  time  before  the 
date  of  the  letter  just  quoted,  he  had  been  complaining;  but 
had  partially  recovered.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  Scotland, 
in  consequence  of  failing  health,  and  he  did  not  survive 
many  years.  ^ 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1614,  Welsh  sustained  a  great 
loss  by  the  removal  of  his  friend,  Robert  Boyd,  from  France. 
The  office  of  Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  having 
become  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Patrick  Sharpe,^  some 
of  Boyd's  friends  in  this  country,  among  whom  was  Robert, 
sixth  Lord  Boyd,  who  had  been  educated  under  his  eye  at 
Saumur,  procured  his  appointment  to  that  situation.     As  his 
reputation  stood  high,  the  strongest  influence  was  used  to 
induce  him  to  accept  it,  King  James  himself  corresponding 
for  that  purpose  with  Duplessis.      Perhaps  Boyd  was  tired 
of  his  long  abode  in  a  foreign  land,  and  was  smitten  with 
home  sickness;  perhaps  he  hoped  to  have  greater  scope  for 
usefulness  at  Glasgow   than   at  Saumur;   perhaps  he  had 
begun  to  anticipate  the  distractions  and  calamities  which  so 
shortly  after  befell  the  churches  and  academies  of  France. 
Whatever  were  his  motives,  he  hearkened  tx)  the  solicita- 
tions made  to  him,  and  at  length  accepted  the  appointment, 
though  for  a  year  only,  and  not  without  some  misgivings. 
For  on  accepting  it,  he  perceived  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  avoid  being  identified  with  the  recent  changes  in 

*  Dalzel's  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  27,  42.  Boyd 
thus  records  his  death: — "1616.  In  the  month  of  November  died  at 
Edinburgh  my  good  friend  and  well-beloved  brother,  my  old  condiaciple 
and  colleague,  Mr  William  Craig,  of  good  memory,  professor  of  theology 
in  the  academy  of  Saumur,  a  grave  and  learned  man,  retired,  moderate, 
and  without  reproach,  after  he  had  languished  a  long  time." — (Wodrow's 
Life  of  Boyd,  p.  259.) 

2  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  113-118. 
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Church  government,  and  with  the  ruling  party  by  whom 
these  changes  had  been  introduced;  or,  if  he  avoided  this, 
that  he  would  be  in  great  danger  of  breaking  with  them, 
which  he  ultimately  did,  by  firmly  refusing  to  go  along  with 
them  in  their  measures  for  overthrowing  still  more  com- 
pletely the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  polity  and  worship. 

The  prospect  of  parting  with  so  beloved  and  so  afiectionate 
a  friend  and  counsellor  as  Boyd,  and  of  being  left  almost 
alone  in  a  foreign  country,  caused  Welsh  acute  mental  pain. 
When,  however,  Boyd  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
the  step,  Welsh  followed  him  with  his  prayers  and  good 
wishes.  Knowing  that  there  would,  at  least,  be  presented 
to  him  strong  temptations  to  conform  to  the  established 
hierarchy,  he  did  not  forget  to  remind  him  of  the  duty  of 
maintaining  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  presbytery  that  would 
devolve  upon  him  in  the  new  circumstances  into  which  he 
would  be  brought. 

"  My  desire  to  God  for  you  is,"  writes  he  from  Jonsac, 
August  24,  1614,  "that  he  may  accompany  you  with  his 
most  abundant  benediction,  that  He  may  render  '  your  last 
works  greater  than  the  first'  (Rev.  n.  19),  and  that  you  may 
finish  your  course  with  joy,  without  reproach,  waiting  for  the 
day  of  his  appearing."^ 

Welsh  and  Boyd  arranged  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember at  Niort,  a  place  midway  between  Saumur  and 
Jonsac,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  farewell  of  each  other. 
They  were  to  meet  in  that  town  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  Mr 
Watson,  to  which,  it  would  appear,  Scotsmen  of  their  char- 
acter and  principles,  who  were  in  France,  much  resorted. 
This  person  was  probably  Mr  James  Watson,  who  was  one 
of  Boyd's  fellow-students  at  the  College  of  Glasgow — *'a 
bearded  man  before  he  studied  philosophy," — to  whom  Boyd, 
though  his  superior  in  scholarship,  yet,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  owed  more  in  divine  studies,  and  in  the  things 

^  Wodrow  Society  Miscellany,  i.  561. 
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that  relate  to  the  future  state,  than  to  any  other  man,  except 
Mr  Robert  Rollock  and  Mr  Robert  Bruce.  ^ 

In  the  letter  last  quoted  Welsh  thus  writes: — "Having 
received  yours,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  anticipated  me 
by  appointing  the  day  and  place  of  our  meeting,  at  which,  if 
God  continue  me  in  life  and  health  I  shall  not  fail,  God 
helping  me,  to  be  present;  for  I  intended  rather  to  go  to 
Saumur  than  to  be  deprived  of  this  present  satisfaction. 
.  .  Referring  all  things  to  that  occasion,  I  very  cor- 
dially thank  you  for  this  last  testimony  of  your  love,  which 
has  been  shown  very  fully  towards  me  on  all  occasions,  and 
by  this  also  you  have  certainly  laid  me  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  you.'*^ 

Welsh,  however,  was  prevented  from  keeping  the  appoint- 
ment, in  consequence  of  a  severe  domestic  calamity, — ^the 
death  of  his  eldest  daughter,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  after  a 
few  days'  illness.  By  this  bereavement,  the  hearts  of  both 
the  parents  were  wning  with  the  bitterest  anguish.  For  the 
firat  time  death  had  now  invaded  their  dwelling;  and  the 
blow  had  fallen  upon  them  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  On 
the  day  on  which  he  had  agreed  to  meet  with  Boyd  at  Niort, 
namely,  on  the  14th  of  September,  Welsh  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  that  place  with  a  letter  to  Boyd,  explaining  the 
reason  why  he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  beseeching 
him  to  come  to  him  at  Jonsac.     The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  Monsieur  and  much-honowred  Brother, — I  am  extremely 
sorry  that  1  cannot  keep  the  tryst,  as  I  promised  to  you  by 
my  letters;  for  I  am  so  sorely  afflicted  through  the  death  of 
my  eldest  daughter,  who  took  sickness  upon  Monday,  and 
died  this  Sunday,  as  the  bearer  can  tell  you.  Also  my  wife 
is  in  such  a  state,  that  I  dare  not  leave  her,  by  any  means, 
so  that  I  must  needs  entreat  you  to  hold  me  excused  for  this 
time,  for  you  see  that  my  excuse  is  most  lawful.     I  would 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  10. 

2  Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society,  p.  661. 

2  B 
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wish  that  your  affairs  would  permit  you  to  come  hither.  So 
ceasing  to  hold  long  purpose,  but  only  this,  I  entreat  you  to 
remember  me  and  my  family  in  your  prayers,  as  I  shall  not 
fail  to  do  for  you,  and  to  remember  my  commendations  to  all 
them  of  our  acquaintance  lq  England  and  Scotland;  and 
remembering  my  commendations  to  your  wife,  I  rest  recom- 
mending you  to  the  grace  of  God,  Monsieur  and  much- 
honoured  brother,  your  very  humble  servant  and  brother, 

"J.  Welsch. 
**  Jonsac,  September  14,  161 4." ^ 

So  great  was  Welsh's  sorrow  that,  unable  himself  to  write 
this  letter,  he  employed  an  amanuensis.  He,  however,  sub- 
joins the  following  postscript,  written  with  his  own  hand  :— 
*'  Monsieur  and  much-honoured  Brother, — Excuse  me,  for  my 
present  state  obliged  me  to  use  another's  pen  to  write  to  you. 
I  am  in  great  sorrow,  and  my  wife  is  in  very  great  distress 
— more  than  can  be  expressed.  My  soul  is  in  anguish ;  but 
the  God  of  consolation,  who  comforts  those  that  are  cast 
down,  knows  how  to  comfort  us.  I  would  beseech  you  to 
come  this  length,  though  you  should  find  little  but  subject 
for  sorrow.  We  are  at  present,  indeed,  in  case  for  little  else 
than  mourning.  Let  us  have  a  room  in  your  most  ardent 
prayers."  Then,  passing  from  his  own  condition  to  that  of 
his  friend  Boyd,  who  was  about  to  proceed  to  Scotland  to 
fill  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  temptation,  he  pours 
forth  in  his  behalf  the  following  fervent  apostolic  benedic- 
tion : —  "  The  God  of  all  consolation  conduct  you  in  all  your 
ways  !  May  the  angel  of  His  presence  be  still  before  you, 
and  His  blessing  always  accompany  you  !"  At  the  same 
time  he  tenders  to  his  friend  aa  affectionate  caution : — 
"  Only  guard  yourself  against  that  accursed  hierarchy,  and 
let  not  its  splendour  extinguish  your  zeal  and  fervour. 
Leave  to  posterity  an  example  and  pattern  worthy  of  your 

1  VVodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  330. 
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having  always  accounted  the  reproach  of  Christ  worthy  to  be 
preferred  to  all  the  riches  and  pleasures  of  Egypt."  It  still 
farther  illustrates  his  zeal  against  the  hierarchy,  that,  amidst 
the  engrossing  and  all  but  overwhelming  grief  of  his  present 
circumstances,  he  found  composure  to  attend  to  such  matters 
as  the  following,  with  which  he  concludes  the  postscript : — 
"  The  covenant,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy,  with  the  two 
letters  written  to  Mr  William  Cowper,  after  you  have  taken 
doubles  of  them,  if  you  please,  return  with  the  bearer."^ 
Mr  William  Cowper  was  made  Bishop  of  GaUoway  in  1612. 
He  had  been  a  zealous  defender  of  Presbytery ;  and  having, 
therefore,  incurred  much  odium  by  his  defection,  he  wrote  an 
"  Apology  "  for  having  accepted  a  bishoprick.  To  this  Apology 
answers  were  written  by  David  Hume,  of  Godscroft,  and 
others  ;  and  to  some  of  these  answers  Welsh,  no  doubt,  here 
refers.^ 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1614,  Boyd,  accompanied  by 
Mr  William  Craig,  proceeded  to  Niort,  to  take  farewell  of 
Welsh  before  leaving  France  for  Scotland.  By  the  way 
they  visited  several  friends.  Among  these  friends  were  Mr 
George  Thomson,  minister  of  Chataignerie,  who  lived  at 
Catiere,  in  Poitou, — "  a  learned  and  well-loved  man,  very 
pleasant,  straight,  and  of  a  most  agreeable  conversation."^ 
They  also  visited  Andrew  Rivet,  John  Fleury,  and  Mon- 
sieur d'Espina  at  Tours.  At  Niort  they  called  at  the  house 
of  Mr  Watson.*     Of  all  these  excellent  men  Boyd  testifies 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  831. 

*  Row's  History,  p.  257.     Calderwood's  History,  vii.  180. 

3  George  Thomson  was  a  native  of  St  Andrews.  Besides  other  works,  he 
wrote  '*  La  Chasse  de  la  Beste  Ilomaine,"  which  was  pubHshed  at  Rochelie 
in  1611 ;  and  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of  printing  it,  the  National 
Synod  held  at  Privas  granted  him  three  hundred  Uvres. — (Quicks 
Synodicon,  i.  381.)  He  published  a  translation  of  Napier's  "  Discovery 
of  the  Revelation  of  St  John"  into  French. — (Charteris'  Catalogue  of 
Scottish  Writers.)    He  died  in  1617.— (Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  261.) 

■*  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  34,  113,  161. 
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that  he  took  his  leave  in  the  most  loving  manner.  Not 
finding  Welsh  at  Niort,  but  only  his  messenger,  the  bearer 
of  the  melancholy  intelligence  already  recorded,  Boyd  and 
Craig  started  for  Jonsac,  to  mingle  their  tears  with  those  of 
their  afflicted  friend  and  his  fiEimily,  and  to  contribute  all 
the  consolation  which  their  presence  and  sympathy  could 
afford 

On  their  arrival  at  Jonsac  the  meeting  was  affecting  to 
them  alL  But  by  their  mutual  conversation  and  prayers  it 
may  readily  be  believed  that  the  mourning  parents  were 
cheered  by  the  contemplation  of  that  happier  state  whither 
their  beloved  daughter  had  gone,  no  more  to  be  invaded  by 
disease,  or  pain,  or  death. 

What  passed  between  Welsh  and  Boyd  when  they  parted 
no  pen  has  recorded.  It  is  certain  that  they  did  not  sepa- 
rate without  the  interchange  of  the  warmest  good  wishes, 
nor,  at  the  same  time,  without  painful  feelings — sorrowing 
the  more  that  they  knew  not  whether  they  shoidd  ever  meet 
again  in  this  world,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  never  did  : 
but  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  being  again  reunited  in 
the  bonds  of  a  perfected  and  everlasting  friendship  in.  the 
heavenly  mansions. 

After  Boyd  quitted  France,  the  correspondence  between 
him  and  Welsh  did  not  cease ;  but,  as  might  be  supposed 
it  became  much  less  frequent.  Welsh's  letters,  which  have 
hitherto  formed  the  principal  source  of  our  information  re- 
specting his  life  in  France,  being  now  fewer  in  number,  we 
must  be  indebted  mainly  to  other  authorities  for  the  sequel 
of  his  history. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


WEI^H  LEAVES  JONSAC. — IS  SETTLED  AT  NERAC. — BECOMES 'ONE  OF 
THE  MINISTERS  OP  ST  JEAN  d'aNGELT. — HIS  BOARDERS  IN  THAT 
PLACE.  —  HIS  LETTER  TO  MR  ROBERT  BRUCE  IN  REFERENCE  TO 
PERTH  ASSEMBLY  OF  1618. 


Welsh  left  his  charge  at  Jonsac  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1614.  This  we  learn  by  inference  rather  than  by  direct 
information.  In  a  letter  to  Boyd  from  that  place,  July  22, 
1613,  he  writes — "Because  of  our  dissensions  the  colloquy 
have  given  me  my  liberty;  and  my  God  will  provide  for 
me  as  seemeth  best  to  Him."^  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  remained  at  Jonsac  for  some  time  after  this.  The  last 
letter  written  from  it  which  has  been  preserved  is  that  dated 
September  14,  1614.  It  is  probable  that,  shortly  after,  he 
removed  with  his  family.  One  of  his  biographers,  Kirkton, 
who  had  access  to  the  family  traditions,  has  named  other 
two  places  besides  Jonsac  where  he  exercised  his  ministry, 
Nerac  and  St  Jean  d'AJngely.  And  as  it  was  certainly  at 
the  last  of  these  places  that  he  closed  his  public  life  in 
France,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  was  admitted  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Nerac  in  the  course  of  that  year,  or 
of  the  following.  There  were  four  congregations  in  that 
city,  and  one  of  the  pastorships  was  vacant  in  1614,  as  we 
learn  from  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Synod,  which 
met  at  Tonneins,  a  town  in  the  department .  of  Lot  and 
Graronne,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1614,  and  closed  on  the  3rd  of 
June  that  year.^ 

Nerac,  a  very  ancient  town  within  the  province  of  Beam, 

^  Wodrow*B  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  329.  ^  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  405. 


'  •!_ —  -*'''  -1  2 — •-*  '••TL^-.ftks?  *:(  R>f«Jeaiix,  and  is  situated 

r.  -^»-  2*.^^.  k  in""  I'^JLTT  't  :1**  G:ir».rL:ie.     In  ancient  times 

"  -  i-:i»-:  i  -•  r^«  c    c  i2:»-  l-Trit.*.^  oftKe  &niily  of  JX Albret, 

■  r-  iz.'**-- r  n»  t  il**  •.«  «L"*e*  *'t  XaTarre  and  Bourbon. 
T: -r^.  i^--r::*i--  7  w.-il  Pio.  trje  ctriial,  tte  conrt  of  the 
'*  •  -r-  _"^*  r  •l.i':  **~  -J  Wi>  L-\  i  in  the  middle  ages ;  and 
*  -.-^  H-.-y  tl'T  F  cni-  Kiz^  *■(  France,  the  first  of  the 
j  .'.-'•  a  :  '^!.' —   ^.t-tLZ  \  r«*r:i'  2.  of  his  eariier  veais.     The 

--•  •-     t  r.«  J'*!.  - '."  wi.* -sirrnktrtl  ia.  the  nei^bonrhood,  and 

•*  rLZL*.  Tri_:l  .1  ~":L=.ir»  to  *r:r-i-  its  ancient  magnificence, 

— -«1  •.'  "j-  zi-z_  ry    t  tJLr:  iiit«-yj,rtiit  spectator  many  pleas- 

^  L:«w-«:u--.  CL*.    Tri»»r^  ti«?  orl-'  ratrd  Marguerite  de  Valois, 

<**-r  V    ¥t%z.  •::*  L.  Kir-x  '^f  France,  Qaeen  of  NaTarre,  re- 

V  --:   ±z«i  Vrrj-^"  1— i  r'.ir.v  ^f  the  m€i?t  eminent  of  the 

r.-:  r^irrs.  -^  ci-r  'C  wir^,  tS  ni  the  Ti^lence  of  p^^ecotion, 

:\i   r«-*7=.  >••  c ^♦i ll-f«l  to  ■'•eek  s&frty  in  flight.     Among  this 

~    :_>r  w^rnf  J  In   Cilvin,  ^h.\  as   he   himself  declared, 

...•*  t.'  r-r  i-  z*^  -  '^ne  ^b*"*  was  promoting  the  kingdom  of 

■  -  •!  ."^  t^T^r-ri  K: -i-n^cH.  Bi-i-»p  oJ  Oleron ;  Jacqnes  Lefevre 
:Zv--.  !t:s:  C'.ri-<^r.t  MAr*>c,  translator  of  the  Psalms  into 
Ft^c  :L  :  Firrr^  C  »r  'i  :  Erirnne  I>»»let,  and  others. 

A  ivr>i"n  ■•«  Wrl-l's.  cL-*raot*rr  conld  not  remain  inac- 
::v-,  ml-r\v-r  }ii<  i<  w^as  ca<l  Yet  his  life  at  Xerac 
:>  A  tcijfcl  V-Aiik.  No  letter  written  by  him  or  to  him 
» :.:>  he  w^is^  there,  no  p-jblicarion,  no  *'  role "  or  relic 
•:*  cv^n<i>ti'rv.  pres'^ytery.  or  synod,  in  short,  no  memorial 
-» latever  reinAii:*  to  coLJiect  his  name  with  a  city  where  for 
>»-veial  years  bf  lived  and  laboured.  As  easily  might  you 
ir.t-et  with  the  TeritaMe  footprints  of  apostles  and  prophets 
oil  the  soil  rf  Palestine,  as  find  one  trace  of  his  life  and 
la';^^urs  in  the  city  of  Xerac  So  mighty  is  the  sweep  of 
time  in  obliterating  the  impressions  left  upon  its  sands. 

Stianire,  however,  as  this  fact  may  appear,  it  will  cause  no 
suqmse  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  French 
PrvneiStant  memorials.     Special  agencies^  it  is  well  known, 
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were  brought  into  operation  to  obliterate  every  such  docu- 
ment. Not  to  mention  the  numerous  revolutions  and  social 
convulsions  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  shaken  the 
French  empire,  the  rancorous  animosity  of  the  Romanists 
in  the  17th  century  towards  the  Reformed  prompted  them, 
with  a  vandalic  and  systematic  ferocity,  comparable  to  that 
which  burnt  the  Alexandrian  library,  to  destroy  every 
monument  of  antagonists  who  had  so  long  existed  and 
flourished  in  the  South- Western  provinces.  To  suppress  the 
Reformation  in  France,  it  was  not  accounted  sufficient  to 
deprive  its  adherents  of  their  civil  privileges,  to  pull  down 
their  churches,  to  thi'ow  them  into  prisons,  to  torture  and 
shoot  them,  to  break  them  on  the  wheel.  Nothing  would 
sate  the  malignity  of  Romanism,  but  to  root  out  their  very 
memory,  to  leave  no  trace  that  such  a  people  as  Protestants 
had  ever  existed  in  that  kingdom.  "  The  first  thing  the  in- 
tendants  did,  when  they  visited  the  churches  [after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685],  was  to  seize  upon  all 
papers,  writings,  acts,  deeds,  books,  and  whatever  belonged  to 
their  consistories,  colloquies  and  synods;  and  even  particu- 
lar ministers  they  robbed  of  their  well-furnished  libraries, 
and  of  all  their  manuscripts."  ^  To  show  the  success  of  this 
vandalism,  suffice  it  to  refer  to  the  following  out  of  many  such 
facts ; — "  Even  at  Montauban,  where  the  great  Chamier  lec- 
tured in  theology,  and  where  he  met  his  death,  there  exists, 
neither  in  the  library  of  the  city  nor  in  that  of  the  faculty  of 
theology,  nor  yet  in  the  registers  of  the  commune,  a  single 
trace  of  that  eminent  man."  2  I  shall  only  here  add,  that  if 
the  memorials  of  the  great  Chamier  have  met  with  this 
treatment — a  man  who  has  been  styled  not  only  the  soul, 
the  organ,  and  the  hero  of  his  party,  but  the  defender,  the 
apostle,  and  the  martyr  of  the  f  rotestant  Church  of  France, 

1  Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  p.  clxii. 

2  Memoir  of  Daniel  Chamier,  p.  vi.      London,  1852, 
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ijL  1  vL.ise  ▼ritii^  ^bfid  a  gloiy  over  his  name,  we  need  not 
■V  .  1  jrT  i:  ii-:>  * '»'  V  in  the  histoir  of  John  Welsh. 

in  M  nt  "  '■  1 7,  v«nr  evai^elijrt  paid  a  visit  to  Rochelle,  but 
.-T.  vLi*  3«v^-  —  kt  tTTJLnd  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine. 
Wl-n  TLt*v  br  ajirts»rti  a  letter  to  Principal  Boyd,  dated 
•  I'l  \'  .>T,  iLe  i»LJT  memorial  o[  the  writer  which,  for  two 
TTr3kr>  *i-i  nli.T'  ni^ntlis.  time  has  spared,  the  last  of  his  exist- 
::^  leTT^ers  to  That  cv»nv5j»ondent  being  dated  so  far  back  as 
:Le  l-iiL  i>f  ScT'temlier  1614. 

Fr.  ai  iLi>  lener  we  learn  that  he  continned  to  take  a  warm 
ii::erv#t  in  tie  &nkirs  of  state,  well  aware  of  their  close  con- 
Levti.»n  wi-Ji  the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  mentions,  in 
j«r:iv"vLlar,  a  great  involution  which  had  just  taken  place  in 
tLe  Ckkvemnieiit  of  France,  by  **the  death  of  the  Marischal 
d'Anore,  who  governed  ail  here."  •'This,"  he  adds,  **is  an 
extra<>niinary  stroke.  He  was  killed  by  an  order  from  the 
King,  by  the  hands  of  the  captain  of  the  guards,  Monsieur  de 
Vitre.  Every  thing  seems  to  promise  a  more  assured  peace 
than  we  were  k¥>king  for.  After  his  death,  he  was  drawn 
through  all  the  streets  of  Paris,  hung  up  by  the  heels^  and 
his  members  cut  in  pieces."^ 

This  tragedy,  so  characteristic  of  the  barbarism  of  the  age, 
and  of  Popish  countries  at  that  time,  as  well  as  centuries 
before,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  that 
period.  The  Marquis  d'Ancre,  Marischal  of  France,  and 
Leonora  Galligai,  his  wife,  had  long  been  fJELVourites  of  the 
Queen  Mother;  and  during  her  r^ency  they  had  exercised 
an  almost  absolute  sway  over  both  her  and  her  son.  The 
Marquis,  whose  family  name  was  Ooncino  Conchini,  -was  a 
Florentine  of  noble  extraction.  His  wife  was  a  woman  of 
low  birth,  havtug  been  a  waiting-maid  to  Mary  de  Medici, 
and  in  the  suite  of  that  princess  upon  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage.  Like  Rizzio  in  Scotland,  these  upstarts  had  in- 
curred the  deep  resentment  of  the  old  nobility,  whom  they 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  831. 
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had  supplanted.  Persuaded  by  the  nobihty,  the  King  came 
at  last  to  believe,  that  during  his  minority  the  Marischal 
d'Ancre  had  abused  his  power,  and  had  projected  to  usurp 
the  whole  authority,  leaving  his  majesty  only  the  name  of 
King.  Yielding  to  their  advice,  he  commanded  the  Seigneur 
de  Vitr6,  captain  of  his  body-guard,  to  seize  upon  the 
Marischal — ^to  take  him  alive  or  dead  Accordingly,  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April,  when  the 
Marischal  was  going  into  the  Louvre,  Yitr6  fired  three 
pistols  upon  him,  one  of  which  struck  him  through  the 
heart,  whilst  the  second  pierced  his  brains,  and  the  third 
penetrated  his  belly.  ^ 

There  was  room  to  hope  that  suCh  an  event,  especially  as 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  deprivation  of  the  Queen  Mother  of 
all  authority  in  the  state,  and  by  the  recall  of  the  old  coun- 
sellors of  Henry  the  Fourth,  would  promote  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  and  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  *'  The  Marischal  Estromiei's,  les  Pierces, 
are  at  coui-t,"  says  Welsh  in  the  letter  last  quoted;  "Mon- 
sieur du  Bouillon  hath  sent  his  son  there;  the  armies  of 
foreigners  are  dismissed.  Monsieur  le  Pierces  was  set  at 
liberty  last  week.  The  Queen  is  sent  to  Blois,  and  put 
quite  out  of  all  management.  .  .  .2  This  is  the  sum 
of  things  that  are  told  here,  for  which  we  have  great  ground 
of  praise  unto  God.  He  makes  all  these  great  alterations.'* 
But  the  effects  of  this  revolution  were  not  so  favourable  to  the 
well-being  of  France  as  was  anticipated  by  Welsh.  Though 
the  old  counsellors  of  Henry  the  Fourth  were  restored  to 
their  situations  by  the  young  King  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
yet  Charles  de  Luynes,  the  great  favourite  of  the  King,  who 
unhappily  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  government,  soon 
showed  himself  as  rancorous  an  enemy  to  the  Reformed  as 

^  John  de  Serres's  History  of  France,  Continuation  by  Grimeston, 
p.  175.     Laval,  vi.  712. 

2  The  passage  here  omitted  is  quoted  under  chapter  v.  p.  352. 
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ever  were  the  Italian  advisers  of  Mary  de  MedicL  Eveiy 
turn  of  affairs  in  France  at  this  time  was  calamitous  to  the 
Keformed  Church  in  that  kingdom. 

About  this  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  letter,  one  of 
Welsh's  sons — probably  Josias,  the  second  eldest,  who  had 
before  left  the  domestic  roof  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  his 
studies — ^was  residing  in  Edinburgh.  Welsh,  as  well  as  the 
mother,  was  desirous  to  have  him  boarded  in  Boyd's  fiunily, 
and  brought  up  under  his  eye.  The  terms  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself  on  the  subject  show  his  concern  for  the  Chris- 
tian upbringing  of  his  children,  and  his  discretion  in  reference 
to  their  future  profession  in  life,  which  he  would  have  to 
depend  upon  their  capacity.  "My  wife,  yoxn*  cousin,  ad- 
dressed you  some  time  since,  to  receive  my  son,  at  what  pen- 
sion [board]  you  pleased  to  require,  that  he  may  be  brought 
up  under  your  hand,  and  be  directed  by  you,  both  as  to  piety 
and  learning;  and  we  have  written  to  John  Stewart  of  Ayr, 
to  bring  him  from  Edinburgh,  and  settle  him  with  you,^  if 
you  please  to  accept  of  him.  We  beg  of  you  to  use  the 
same  authority  and  freedom  with  him  as  if  he  were  your  own 
son.  Advertise  me  if  he  is  capable  of  profiting  in  learning,  to 
the  end  we  may  lose  neither  time  nor  charges  upon  him," 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  by  this  time  the  change 
from  Jonsac  to  Nerac,  a  place  rendered  as  salubrious  as 
delightful  by  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  Pyrenees,  would  have 
invigorated  his  frame.  But  this  effect  was  not  produced ;  he 
was  still  subject  to  much  bodily  infirmity.  "  The  maladies 
I  have  been  under  this  year,"  he  writes  in  the  same  letter, 
**  have  hindered  me  from  writing  when  occasions  presented 
themselves;  and  now,  the  very  great  grief  I  am  under,  does 
not  permit  me  to  write  so  amply  as  I  designed  and  the  sub- 
ject requires."  And  in  conclusion,  he  says:  "  My  weakness 
does  not  permit  me  to  make  this  letter  any  longer.  .  .  . 
Commending  you  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  mademoiselle 
your  wife,  and  all  your  family,  and  all  my  friends,  I  request 
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you,  by  our  common  and  mutual  love  in  Christ,  help  me,  by 
your  incessant  prayers  to  finish  the  rest  of  my  pilgrimage 
Avithout  blame,  and  with  some  consolation ;  and  I  know 
your  prayers  are  by  no  means  in  vain.  The  time  of  my  dis- 
lodging is  not  far  off.     May  God  prepare  my  lamp!"^ 

Happily,  the  presentiment  here  so  affectingly  expressed, 
was  not  so  speedily  realised  as  Welsh's  infirmities  of  body  led 
him  to  anticipate.  His  life  was  spared  for  a  number  of  years. 
Important  work  remained  for  him  to  perform  on  the  soil 
of  France ;  and  a  more  important  sphere  of  usefulness  than 
Nerac  was  reserved  for  him.  This  was  at  St  Jean  d'Angely, 
a  town  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  thirty-two 
miles  south-east  of  Rochelle. 

St  Jean  d'Angely  was  an  important  Protestant  town.  It 
early  embraced  the  Reformation,  and,  like  ten  other  places 
— ^namely,  Dieppe,  St  Lo,  Paris.  Angers,  Orleans,  Tours, 
Chatelherault,  Poitiers,  Saintes,  and  Marennes — it  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  first  National  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  held  at  Paris  in  1559.^  Walled,  forti- 
fied, and  of  great  military  strength,  it  was  one  of  the  caution- 
ary towns — places  de  la  sureih,  as  they  were  called — handed 
over  to  the  Reformed  for  the  conservation  of  their  lives, 
their  goods,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  for 
that  pui-pose  it  was  governed  by  Protestant  magistrates,  and 
garrisoned  by  Protestant  soldiers.^ 

The  Church  of  St  Jean  d'Angely  had,  no  doubt,  enjoyed 
a  succession  of  pastors,  more  or  less  regular,  from  the  era 
just  mentioned.  Of  this  number,  one  of  the  most  recent 
was  Louis  d' Amours ;  who  much  resembled  Welsh  in  pri- 
vate and  professional  character.  He  was  "a  mighty  man  in 
prayer,"  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Henry  of  Navarre, 
when  that  sovereign,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of 
France,  was  compelled  to  assert  his  claim  in  the  wars  of  the 

*  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  332.  ^  Quick's  Synodicon,  i,.  2. 

3  John  de  Serres's  History  of  France,  p.  789. 
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League.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  wont  to  accompany  the 
army,  and,  before  an  engagement,  to  offer  up  prayer,  in  which 
he  so  excelled,  that  "the  very  Papists  and  greatest  lords 
and  commanders  in  it  were  melted  by  him  in  that  duty,  and 
would  call  upon  the  king,  before  they  went  to  fight,  that 
the  minister  who  prayed  yesterday  might  pray  again."  ^  His 
prayers  with  the  Huguenot  troops  before  the  battle  of  Cou- 
tras,  in  1587,  inspired  them  with  invincible .  courage  ;  and 
after  concluding,  he  set  them  an  example  of  bravery  by 
taking  his  place  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  without  any 
other  arms  than  his  sword.  He  escaped  unhurt,  and  the 
Huguenots  having  gained  the  victory,  he  gave  thanks  to 
Grod  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  name  and  presence  of  the 
whole  army.  In  1593,  when  Henry  of  Navarre  abjured  Pro- 
testantism, and  of  course  no  longer  retained  a  Protestant 
chaplain,  d' Amours  retired  to  St  Jean  d'Angely,  where 
probably  he  had  before  exercised  his  ministry.  In  1596,  at 
the  request  of  Catherine  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Henry  IV.,  he 
was,  for  a  season,  given  by  the  National  Synod  of  Saumur  to 
act  as  minister  in  the  household  of  that  excellent  Princess.^ 
In  1601,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  faithful  in  St  Jean 
d'Angely,  he  was,  by  the  National  Synod  of  Gergeau,  trans- 
lated to  the  church  of  Chatelherault,  where  he  closed  his 
career  before  the  year  1609.^ 

Such  a  pastor  as  d' Amours  will  sometimes  reproduce  his 
likeness  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  the  pew.  He  not  only 
conmiends  to  a  people  the  gifts  and  graces  in  which  he 
excels ;  but,  by  forming  the  tastes  of  the  future  electors,  he 
perpetuates  pastors  of  his  own  type.  Two  congregations 
which  had  been  served  by  d' Amours,  that  of  Chatelherault^* 
and  that  of  St  Jean  d'Angely,  showed  a  special  preference 
for  the  ministrations  of  Welsh. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 

1  Quick'a  Synodicon,  i.  183.  «  Ibid.  i.  183. 

5  La  France  Protestante.  *  See  p.  347. 
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about  the  time  that  Welsh  was  called  to  be  minister  of  the 
Reformed  congregation  of  St  Jean  d'Angely,  that  congrega- 
tion w^as,  from  its  size  and  importance,  a  double  charge ;  but 
I  have  not  discovered  who  was  his  colleague;    nor  have  I 
discovered   the   precise   date   at  which   he  entered  on  his 
labours  in  that  place.     Speaking  of  the  month  of  May,  1617, 
Wodrow  says  that,  "about  this  time,  or   soon   after,  Mr 
'Welsh  settled  at  St  Jean  d'Angely."     This  supposition  is 
rendered  the  more  probable  from  the  circumstance,  that  one 
of  the  pastorships  was  vacant  at  that  time,  and  that  pecuni- 
ary provision  was  made,  by  the  National  Synod  of  Vitr6, 
held  in  May  and  June  that  year,  for  the  minister  that  should 
be  called  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.^ 

But  though  not  informed  of  the  exact  time  of  Welsh's 
induction  into  this  charge,  we  are  not  left  in  ignorance  with 
regard  to  the  welcome  which  he  received  from  that  interest- 
ing people.  We  are  told  that  it  was  most  unanimous,  and 
even  enthusiastic.  "  As  for  my  estate,"  says  he,  in  writing 
to  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  from  St  Jean  d*Angely,  18th  March, 
1619,  "and  that  of  my  family,  our  brother  [the  bearer] 
will  inform  you  particularly  of  a  marvellous  providence 
in  opening  to  me  a  door,  by  an  extraordinary  manner, 
in  this  kirk  here,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  all 
as  though  it  had  not  been,  but  ane  only  man,  with  ane  only 
heart.'' 2 

His  ministrations  at  St  Jean  d'Angely  happily  continued 
to  be  signalised  by  much  acceptance  and  success.  It  is  in 
connection  with  that  place  that  an  author,  rather  disposed  to 
blacken  than  to  extol  his  character — Durel,  I  mean — speaks 
of  his  fame  as  a  preacher  having  been  alike  remarkable  in 
France  and  in  his  native  country.^  Still  more  flattering 
testimonies  to  the  same  effect  may  be  quoted  from  authors 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  333.     Miscellany  of  Wod.  Soc.  p.  563. 
Quick's  Synodicon,  ii.  512. 
*^\Vodrow'B  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  333.  3  gee  p.  340.     . 
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far  more  respectable,  who  floariahed  still  nearer  his  own  tune 
Robert  Baillie,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  who 
may  indeed  be  reckoned  almost  a  contemporary,  affirms  that 
*'  the  fame  of  this  man's  zeal  was  so  great  that  not  only  the 
Protestants  of  France,  but  the  very  Popish  priests  and 
soldiers,  yea,  the  pro&uiest  of  the  Court,  and  King  Louis 
liimself,  at  the  very  time  of  his  hottest  persecutions,  did  very 
much  prize  and  reverence  him.*'^  Samuel  Hutherford  also 
asserts  that  "  this  worthy  servant  of  Christ  in  France,  in  his 
exile,  converted  many  souls."  ^  Bobert  Fleming  remarks 
that  **  his  ministry  at  St  Jean  d'Angely  was  much  blessed 
with  success.'*^  And  Robert  Trail,  minister,  first  at  Ely, 
and  afterwards  at  Edinburgh,  records  in  his  Diary,  from  in- 
formation which  he  had  picked  up  at  Saumur,  in  the  year 
1625,  only  four  years  after  Welsh  had  left  France,  that  when 
there  he  "did  ordinarily  preach  and  pray  with  tears."* 

But  the  prosperity  and  the  comfort  which  attended  his 
labours  at  St  Jean  d*Angely  was  far  from  being  unmixed 
or  unaccompanied  by  some  heavy  drawbacks.  Besides  poor 
health,  and  the  discouragements  always  incident  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  he  was  here  required  to  struggle  with 
difficulties  peculiar  to  the  time  and  the  place.  "  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Lord's  work,"  says  he,  "  Satan  sleeps  not,  and 
now  of  late  shows  himself  more  openly.  The  combat  is  great 
and  dangerous.  The  Lord  give  wisdom  and  strength  to  glorify 
His  name,  and  not  to  faint  under  the  burden !  Weakness  of 
body  grows  now  greatly,  and  sundry  summonses  to  flit  out 
of  this  life.  The  Lord  prepare  for  His  Son's  sake  !  Great 
is  the  need,  great  is  the  weakness,  great  is  the  work,  and  the 
grace  must  be  great  to  fulfil  it.  The  Lord  make  manifest 
His  power  in  weakness  !"     Still  further  to  hinder  and  dis- 

^  Baillie's  Historical  Vindication,  p.  5$. 

•  Rutherford's  Survey  of  the  Spiritual  Antichrist,  Preface.    Lend.  1648. 
3  Fleming's  FulEUing  of  the  Scripture,  p.  253.     Lond.   1669. 

*  Wodrow's  MSS.,  vol.  xix.,  no.  68. 
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tract  him  in  doing  the  work  of  a  minister  of  the  W^rd,  there 
-were  "  the  troubles  and  confusions  of  this  sinful  nation 
[Scotland] ;  all  tending  to  an  utter  desolation,  if  the  Lord, 
in  His  mercy,  prevent  it  not,  only  for  the  love  of  His  glory, 
that  the  enemy  say  not  that  it  is  their  hand,  their  force, 
and  their  religion  that  has  done  it."^ 

At  St  Jean  dAngely,  as  at  other  places  of  his  sojourn, 
Welsh  was  visited  occasionally  by  numbers  of  his  country- 
men, whom  business,  mental  improvement,  or  the  desire  to 
see  and  converse  with  him,  had  brought  to  France.  Whilst 
he  was  there,  two  young  gentlemen  from  Scotland  were 
lx)arded  with  him  for  their  education.  One  of  them  was  the 
Master  of  Ochiltree,  the  same  person  apparently  who  resided 
with  him  at  Jonsac.^  To  him  Welsh  refers  in  the  postscript 
of  a  letter  to  Boyd  of  Trochrig : — "  The  young  man,  our 
cousin,  is  here,  of  whom  I  shall  have  a  singular  care,  if  it 
please  the  Lord."  ^  Concerning  this  youth,  a  tradition  was 
handed  down  to  the  effect  that,  falling  sick  of  a  lingering 
and  grievous  distemper,  he  died,  but  was  miraculously 
brought  again  to  life  by  the  effectual  fervent  prayers  of  his 
affectionate  host.  The  episode,  as  recorded  by  K^irkton,  is 
long  and  minute,  but  not  very  edifying.  By  certain  parties 
it  has  been  made  a  handle  of  for  casting  reproach  on  the 
memory  of  Welsh,  on  serious  religion,  and  on  the  cause  of 
Presbytery.  But,  let  it  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Welsh  never  pretended  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  or  of  raising  the  dead  to  life.  Secondly, 
the  marvellous  narrative  rests  upon  no  more  solid  founda- 
tion than  a  popular  tradition,  which  in  the  course  of  trans- 
mission has  evidently  received  numerous  and  incredible 
additions.  The  amount  of  the  whole,  we  believe,  is  simply 
this, — ^that  having  "  a  singular  care "  of  his  young  and 
noble  relative,  Welsh  earnestly  prayed  for  his  recovery,  and 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  333.  2  gee  p.  345. 

3  Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society,  p.  563. 
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it  pleased  the  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  life  and  death  to  listen 
to  his  supplications  for  the  recovery  of  the  youth  when  at 
the  point  of  death.  And  who  but  an  infidel  will  deny  that 
the  "effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much,**  in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times  1 

Another  of  Welsh's  boarders  at  St  Jean  d'Angely  was 
John  Gordon,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Lochinvar, 
who  resided  under  his  roof  in  the  years  1620  and  1621.^  A 
third  person,  who  for  a  season  was  an  inmate  in  his  family 
in  the  same  place,  was  James  Bruce,  a  kinsman  of  Hobert 
Bruce  of  Kinnaird's,  "that  ancient  and  heroic  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  who  had  now  been  long  banished  from  his 
charge  in  Edinburgh;  but  whether  as  a  teacher  or  as  a 
scholar,  has  not  been  ascertained.^ 

All  these  young  men  appear  to  have  profited  by  the  ex- 
ample which  they  witnessed,  and  the  instructions  which  they 
received,  when  under  Welsh's  roof  The  first  mentioned, 
Andrew  Stewart,  Master  of  Ochiltree,  having  exchanged  his 
Scottish  estate  and  title  for  those  of  Castle-Stewart,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  nobly  befriended  the  persecuted  non- 
conformists of  that  country  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  and 
was  respected  and  honoured  for  his  Christian  excellence  of 
character.^  The  second  of  the  youths  mentioned,  returning 
home,  married,  in  1628,  Lady  Jean  Campbell,  daughter  of 
Archibald,  seventh  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  sister  to  the  Mar- 
quis who  was  beheaded  in  1661, — a  woman  remarkable  for 
her  piety,  benevolence,  and  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian 
interest,  as  we  learn  from  the  numerous  letters  addressed 
to  her  by  ^Samuel  Rutherford.  In  1633  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Yiscount  Kenmure ;  and  be- 
fore his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year,  he 
gave  ample  evidence  of  his  piety  and  patriotism,  in  his  "  last 

^  Select  Biographies,  i.  41,  301. 

'  See  Welsh's  letter  to  Robert  Bruce,  afterwards  quoted. 

3  Robert  Blair's  Autobiography,  p.  99.    Douglas's  Peerage.    Kirkton. 
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and  heavenly  speeches  and  glorious  departure,"  as  is  well 
known  from  the  tract  bearing  that  title,  published  by  Ruther 
ford  in  1649,  and  several  times  reprinted.  The  third, 
James  Bruce,  after  prosecuting  his  studies  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Holland  and  France,  and  filling  a  literary  situation 
at  Poitiers,  became,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  a  regent  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  continued  to  maintain  the 
high  character  which  he  had  acquired  abroad  for  "  true 
religion  and  godliness."  He  accompanied  his  venerable  rela- 
tive, Robert  Bruce,  on  the  occasion  of  his  banishment  for 
a  second  time,  to  Inverness,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1622.^ 
Jn  1630  he  was  admitted  minister  of  Kingsbams,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  St  Andrews,  but  refused  to  practise  the  Eng- 
lish ceremonies  imposed  on  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
died  25th  May,  1662.2 

While  Welsh  exercised  his  ministry  at  St  Jean  d'Angely, 
he  was  not  unobservant  of  what  was  passing  in  Scotland, 
nor  did  he  cease  to  be  remembered  either  by  his  friends  or 
foes  in  that  country.  About  the  spring  of  the  year  1619  he 
received  a  letter  from  Principal  Boyd,  the  only  one  from 
that  esteemed  correspondent  which  had  reached  him  for  a 
considerable  time.  This  communication  yielded  him  lively 
satisfaction,  containing  as  it  did  good  news  from  a  far  coun- 
try, not  only  respecting  the  personal  and  family  welfare 
of  his  friend,  but  respecting  his  persevering  attachment 
to  the  good  cause  of  Presb3rtery,  and  to  the  party  at 
home  who  remained  its  faithful  supporters.  "  It  com- 
forted me,"  he  writes  in  reply,  dated  "  De  St  Jean 
d'Angely,  18th  May,  1619," ^  "to  hear  the  honourable 
testimony  of  that  constant  grace  and  zeal  which  in  all 
places  you  have  ever  shown,  and,  by  the  Lord's  free  grace, 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  146,  170,  195,  226,  232,  344. 

2  Selections  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  p.  208. 

3  Miscellany  of  the  Wodrow  Society,  p.  562.     According  to  Wodrow, 

the  month  is  "  March."— (Life  of  Boyd,  p.  333.) 

2  C 
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contimie  in  with  the  same  affection;  which  is  a  gift  not 
smally  to  be  esteemed,  and  of  which  he  who  has  received  it 
has  more  than  occasion  to  rejoice,  and  to  glorify  the  free 
grace  of  God ;  for  He  deals  not  so  with  every  one,  and  he 
only  who  perseveres  in  love  to  the  end,  even  when  iniquity 
is  multij<Iied,  shall  be  saved.  Our  dear  and  loving  brother 
[the  bearer],  together  with  all  those  that  come  from  your 
parts,  are  faithful  and  true  witnesses  of  the  grace  of  God 
bestowed,  and  faithfully  and  fruitfully  employed  by  you." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  the 
innovations  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  government  obtruded, 
some  time  previously,  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  the 
sole  authority  of  the  King  and  prelates,  and  afterwards 
sanctioned  by  a  so-called  General  Assembly  held  at  Perth 
in  themonth  of  August,  1618.  That  Assembly  voted  their 
approval  of  five  Aiiiicles  which  were  specially  obnoxious  to 
the  Presbyterians, — kneeling  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  five  annual 
holidays,  to  wit,  those  of  Christ's  nativity,  passion,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension,  and  the  day  of  Pentecost;  Episcopal 
confirmation ;  private  baptism ;  and  private  communicat- 
ing. Of  these  innovations  Welsh  had  heard  with  much 
concern  from  correspondents  in  his  native  country ;  and  he 
had  seen  a  tract  of  the  day,  published  anonymously,  but  from 
the  pen  of  David  Calderwood,  demonstrating  the  ** nullity" 
of  that  Assembly,  and  refuting  the  five  articles  it  had 
enacted.^  To  the  views  which  he  entertained  respecting  the 
party  by  whom  these  innovations  were  introduced,  and  the 
party  who  had  opposed  their  introduction,  he  gave  expression 
in  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  his  old  friend,  Robert  Bruce,  by 
the  hands  of  James  Bruce,  who  has  already  been  noticed. 
This  letter  I  shall  here  insert  entire : — 

^  Row's  History,  p.  317.  The  tract  referred  to  in  the  text  is  now 
rare,  but  the  author  has  preserved  the  substance  of  it  in  his  history. 
—  (Calderwood,  viii.  333.) 
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"  Right  Reverend  and  dearly-beloved  Brother, — I  would 
not  let  this  occasion  pass  to  write  to  yon  by  this  bearer, 
your  kinsman,  whose  comportment  in  this  country  hath 
always  been  with  honour,  giving  testimonies  of  true  religion 
and  godliness  in  the  places  of  his  sojourn,  which  for  some 
time  was  with  me.  The  *  Nullitie  of  the  Assemblie  at 
Perth,'  being  sent  to  me,  hath  taken  all  pretext  of  ignor- 
ance and  excuses  away,  and  I  judge  them  blessed  who,  in  a 
desertion  so  universal,  keep  their  garments  clean,  without 
spot ;  of  the  which.  Sir,  you  are  one,  whose  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  against  the  defection  brought  in,  is  known  to  all 
the  Churches.  The  persecution  there  is  lamentable;  but 
without  all  question,  when  the  chaff  is  discovered.  He  will 
not  let  the  rod  of  the  wicked  remain  for  ever  upon  the  back 
of  the  righteous.  It  is  no  marvel  if,  after  so  long  a  peace,  so 
great  a  liberty,  and  the  jowisance  [enjoyment]  of  the  gospel 
in  such  abundance,  at  the  last  He  send  the  fiery  trial. 
What  my  mind  is  concerning  the  root  K>f  these  branches  the 
bearer  will  show  you  more  fully.  They  are  no  more  to  be 
accounted  orthodoxes,  but  apostates.  They  have  fallen  from 
their  callings  by  receiving  Antichristians,  and  bringing  in  of 
idolatry  to  make  the  kingdom  culpable,  and  to  expose  it  to 
judgments  fearful  for  such  a  high  perfidy  against  an  oath  so 
solemnly  exacted  and  given,  and  are  no  more  to  be  counted 
Christians,  but  strangers,  and  apostates,  and  persecutors, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  heard  any  more,  neither  in  public, 
nor  in  consistories,  colleges,  nor  synods ;  for  what  fellowship 
hath  light  with  darkness  1  So,  with  the  measure  the  Lord 
hath  given,  I  recommend  you  to  His  sufficient  grace,  and 
your  whole  family. 

"  Your  loving  brother,  and  unworthy  to  be  called  the  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  Mr  Johne  Welshe. 
«  From  St  Jean  [d'Angeli,]  this  20th  of  [November?]  1619."i 

1  Original  Letters  relating  to  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  ii.  619.     Cald. 
Hist.,  vii.  409. 
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Whilst  Welsh  was  thus  in  France  lamenting  the  defec- 
tions and  iniquities  of  the  times  in  his  native  country,  he 
was  not  forgotten  by  his  old  enemy,  John  Spotswood.  That 
prelate,  raised  to  the  primacy  in  1615,  now  ruled  at  St 
Andrews.  As  the  "  Five  Aiiiicles  of  Perth  "  were  abhorred 
generally  by  the  people  and  the  ministers;  and,  as  many 
refused  to  conform,  in  spite  of  fines,  depositions,  imprison- 
ments, and  banishments,  imposed  by  the  courts  of  High 
Commission,  the  Archbishop  resolved  to  try  a  middle  ex- 
pedient, that  of  gaining  over  by  cajolery  those  who  refused 
to  be  won  by  violence.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  all 
the  ministers  of  his  arch-diocese,  together  with  the  bishops, 
at  St  Andrews  on  the  23rd  November,  1619.  The  bishops 
and  his  Lordship  agreed  among  themselves  what  part  each 
should  act  in  public.  One  feature  in  the  programme  was 
that  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  because  he  "  retained  a  piece 
of  his  old  credit  with  the  heai-ts  of  the  better  sort,"  should 
step  in  as  a  middleman  or  mediator  between  the  ministers 
and  the  Episcopal  bench ;  and  while  Spotswood  should  ap- 
pear as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  his  Majesty,  entreating 
and  commanding  the  prelates  to  depose  all  such  as  should 
refuse  to  promise  conformity  to  the  articles  of  Perth,  the  pre- 
lates were  to  interpose  the  shield  of  their  protection  between 
the  royal  fulminations  and  the  terrified  ministers. 

We  shall  quote  only  from  this  serio-comedy  that  interlude 
which  respects  Welsh  and  his  brethren  in  exile  : — 

The  Archbishop  craved  Mr  Robert  Balcanquall's  advice. 

Bale. — "  My  Lord,  I  should  think  it  fit  that  advice  were 
sought  of  other  Reformed  Churches,  the  matter  being  of  so 
public  a  nature." 

Ahp. — "Our  kingdom  is  a  monarchy,  and  monarchs  are 
jealous  to  admit  other  nations  to  meddle  in  their  affairs. 
Our  King  is  wise  enough  to  govern  his  kingdom  without  ad- 
vice of  other  nations." 

Bale. — "  Yea,  but,  my  Lord,  the  deposed  and  banished 
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ministers  being  constrained  to  go  to  other  countries,  occasion 
other  nations  to  think  of  our  Church  as  of  an  apostate 
Church,  and  his  Majesty  escapes  not  without  censure,  be- 
cause they  are  not  made  acquainted  with  our  proceedings." 

A  hp. — "  Mr  Robert,  T  tell  you  his  Majesty  needs  not  the 
reports  of  any  country  to  uphold  his  respect.  Nay,  I  am 
persuaded  that  Protestant  Churches  of  other  countries  do  so 
highly  respect  him,  that  there  is  none  of  them  who  will  not 
give  him  leave  to  set  down  what  they  should  profess.  And 
if  they  that  are  banished  go  to  Monsieur  du  Moulin,  or  wise 
men,  they  will  tell  them  that  they  are  fools  to  leave  their 
places  for  such  trifles.  It  may  be,  indeed,  if  they  go  to  Mr 
John  Welsh,  and  such  like,  he  will  greet  and  weep  with 
them,  and  say,  '  All  is  wrong  in  our  Kirk.'  Many  men, 
when  they  have  little  in  themselves,  will  pretend  to  be  zea- 
lous for  the  Kirk,  to  get  themselves  respect  among  the 
people;  nay,  there  be  some  that  have  their  choppines  [pints] 
of  wine  among  wives." 

Bp.  of  Aberdeen, — "  Good,  my  Lord,  be  patient     Passion 
did  never  good  in  these  matters." 

Ahp. — "  My  Lord,  you  must  bear  with  me,  for  I  see  some 
of  them  here.  I  mean  not  Mr  William  Scott  and  Mr  John 
Carmichael;  they  are  modest  and  wise  men.  But  fools, 
fools  are  they  that,  at  a  choppin  of  wine  with  wives,  have 
been  bold  to  say,  *  The  King  will  die,  and  the  Prince  is  other- 
wise minded.*  BtU  they  shall  all  he  hanged  ere  the  King  die.*^  ^ 
In  despite  of  his  usual  caution  and  apparent  equanimity, 
Spotswood  sometimes  forgot  himself  in  public,  and  exhibited 
not  a  little  bitterness  and  violence  of  spirit  when  mention 
happened  to  be  made  of  persons  who  were  formidable  to  him 
as  opponents,  by  their  talents  and  their  virtues.  By  this  time, 
when  Welsh,  after  having  languished  for  sixteen  long  months 
in  the  dungeons  of  Blackness,  had  been  an  exile  for  thirteen 
years  on  a  foreign  shore,  it  might  have  been  thought  that 

1  Calderwood,  vii.  400,  401. 
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Ids  animosity  against  his  victim  would  have  been  mitigated, 
if  not  extinguished.  But  he  continued  to  exhibit  the  old 
antipathy.  He  still  insinuates,  as  he  had  done  before,  that 
Welsh  was  a  man  of  no  ability,  who  had  "  little  in  himself," 
and  whose  pretended  zeal  for  the  Kirk,  was  simply  to  acquire 
a  notoriety  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  gained,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  having  his  "  choppines  of  wine 
among  wives,"  referring,  no  doubt,  to  the  friendly  terms  on 
which  he  was  with  Lilias  Graham,  the  Countess  of  Wig- 
toun,  and  other  devout  ladies  of  rank. 

There  were  three  men,  the  mention  or  appearance  of  any 
of  whom  was  sure  to  put  Spotswood  out  of  temper — Andrew 
Melville,  John  Welsh,  and  David  Calderwood.  The  reason 
was,  that  these  men,  above  most  others,  had  crossed  him  in 
his  schemes ;  Melville,  by  his  influence  in  the  Church  Courts ; 
Welsh,  by  his  power  as  a  pulpit  orator,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
fluence he  possessed  from  his  reputed  piety ;  and  Calderwood, 
by  his  masterly  and  pungent  criticisms,  to  which  he  brought 
an  amount  of  elegant  scholarship  and  ability,  for  which  the 
Archbishop  felt,  and  by  his  silence  owned,  that  he  was  no 
match,  supplementing  his  deficiencies  in  these  respects  by 
resentful  ebullitions,  and  by  the  unscholarly  arguments  of 
proscription,  imprisonment,  and  exile.  In  the  Greneral 
Assembly  of  1617,  as  Archibald  Simson,  in  his  Annales,  re- 
cords, he  "  assailed,  in  a  transport  of  passion,  and  with  the 
most  shameful  calumnies,  that  eminent  man,  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, whom,  had  he  been  present,  the  prelate  could  scarcely 
have  seen  without  trembling.'*^  Calderwood  he  stigmatised 
as  a  "knave;"  and  to  express  his  contempt  for  another  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  that  period,  of  no  common 
mark,  Mr  John  Davidson  of  Prestonpans,  he  spoke  of  him  as 
"  one  Davidson."  ^ 

^  M'Crie's  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  ii.  445. 

2  The  application  of  the  epithet  one,  by  way  of  contempt,  which  Spots- 
wood  applies  to  Davidson,  and  also  to  Welsh  (see  p.  61),  is  an  old  thread- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


EVENTS  WHICH  LED  TO  WELSHES  LEAVING  ST  JEAN  D*ANQELY.— ACCOUNT 
OF  HIS  LAST  DATS. — NOTICES  OF  HIS  CHILDREN. 


At  the  period  of  Welsh's  history  at  which  we  have  now 
ai-rived,  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  was  involved  in 
great  troubles  and  confusions.  To  enter  minutely  into  de- 
tails on  this  subject  properly  belongs  to  the  department  of 
general  Church  history,  and  would  be  out  of  place  in  such 
a  narration  as  the  present.  But  it  may  not  be  improper 
briefly  to  advert  to  a  state  of  things  which  affected  the  com- 
fort of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  and  which  issued  in  sever- 
ing him  from  his  charge  at  St  Jean  d'Angely. 

Two  great  evils  afflicted  the  French  Reformed  Church, — 
the  decline  of  Protestantism  among  those  who  continued  to 
bear  the  name,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Government  towards 
the  Protestants.  The  first  of  these  evils  was  unquestionably 
owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the  introduction  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Arminius  into  France,  by  the  teaching  of  Daniel 
Tilenus,  of  John  Cameron,  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  and 

bare  mode  of  expressiiig  the  feeling.  It  was  used  by  Festus  in  speaking 
of  the  Saviour.  When  declaring  Paul's  case  to  King  Agrippa,  he  said, 
*'  But  [the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  Jews]  had  certain  questions 
against  hun  of  their  own  superstition,  and  of  one  Jesus,  which  was  dead, 
whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive"  (Acts  xxv.  19.)  ** Observe,"  said 
Robert  Hall,  in  expounding  this  passage,  '^  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  this  Festus  speaks  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  as  one  Jesus  which 
was  dead.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  one  Festus  owes  all  his  cele- 
brity to  this  one  Jesus ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  this  one  Jesus,  we  should 
never  have  heard  anything  of  this  one  Festus,  for  his  name  is  never 
mentioned  in  profane  history." — (Green's  Reminiscences  of  Robert  HaU? 
p.  23.)     See  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 
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subsequently  of  Moses  Amyraut.  With  the  surrender  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  vital  piety  declined,  secular 
views  and  passions  prevailed  among  the  upper  ranks,  who 
were  professedly  Pi*otestant,  and  the  divisions  which  dis- 
tracted the  Church  made  her  an  easy  prey  to  her  enemies. 

The  other  great  evil  which  agitated  France  at  this  period 
was  a  grievous  act  of  aggression  made  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  Beam,  a  little  principality  occupying  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  this  principality,  the 
Reformation  had  been  fostered  by  Marguerite  de  Valois, 
established  by  Jeanne  d^Albret,  her  daughter,  in  1564,  and 
accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Ever 
since  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  Beam,  attempts  had 
been  made  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  Protestant  liberties. 
These  attempts  Henry  IV.  had  ever  resisted ;  but  Louis  XIII. , 
less  scrupulous,  and  impelled,  no  doubt,  by  priestly  advisers, 
resolved  to  suppress  the  Protestant  Church  of  Beam,  and  in 
1617  and  1618  he  issued  edicts  to  that  effect. 

These  edicts  were  loudly  protested  against  by  the  Estates 
of  Beam  as  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  Deeply  sympa- 
thising with  the  Beamese,  the  Fi'^ich  Protestant  Churches 
made  common  cause  with  them;  and  in  a  great  assembly, 
held  at  Rochelle,  to  which  they  sent  representatives,  they 
remonstrated  against  these  proceedings,  and  the  opposition 
to  them  became  so  strong  that  France  was  shaken  fix)m  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Channel.^ 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1620,  the  assembled  deputies  at 
Rochelle  finally  came  to  the  resolution  that  they  would  not 
submit  to  the  despotic  measures  of  the  Court,  and  that  they 
would  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  from  aggres- 
sion. For  this  purpose  they  divided  the  kingdom  into  so 
many  "  circles,''  as  they  were  called,  naming  certain  noble- 
men who  were  to  take  the  command  in  each,  and  preparing 

'  Laval,  vi.  726,  756,  759.  John  de  Serres'  General  History  of 
France,  continued  by  Grimston,  p.  236. 
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munitions  of  war  for  the  cautionary  towns  in  their  hands, 
-which  were  eighty-nine  in  number. 

In  contirmation  of  what  has  been  already  said  respecting 
this  period  as  one  of  deep  decline  and  of  wide-spread  dis- 
aster, which  threw  the  most  serious  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Reformed  body,  the  following  testimony  from  the  pen  of 
the  celebrated  Andrew  Rivet,  minister  of  Tours,  may  be 
quoted  : — "  You  will,  no  doubt,  have  heard  of  our  public 
troubles,  our  confusions  and  disorders  in  the  State,  our  mis- 
understandings in  the  Church,  which  have  often  made  me 
w^ish  to  be  in  case,  with  a  good  conscience,  to  leave  my 
native  country,  that  I  might  have  some  tranquillity  in  fol- 
lowing my  studies;*'^  a  wish  which  the  writer,  soon  after, 
carried  into  effect,  by  accepting  a  professorship  at  Leyden,  in 
Holland.2 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  this  and  similar 
accounts  contradict  the  testimonies  already  produced  respect- 
ing the  signal  success  which  accompanied  Welsh's  evange- 
lical labours  at  St  Jean  d'Angely;  for  the  streets  and  walls 
of  Jerusalem  may  be  built  even  in  troublous  times.  Yet  the 
ulterior  issue  was  to  bring  his  labours  at  St  Jean  d'Angely 
to  a  premature  close. 

Whether  he  concurred  in  all  the  proceedings  and  objects 
of  the  Assembly  of  Rochelle  does  not  appear.  This  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  he  concurred  witli  the  resolution  of 
the  city  of  St  Jean  d'Angely,  to  the  Reformed  Church  of 
which  he  ministered,  in  deeming  it  a  duty  to  resist  the  royal 
assailant.  The  Protestants  of  that  town,  and  of  the  other 
cautionary  towns,  held  their  walls  and  battlements  in  virtue 
of  edicts,  wrung  at  different  times  from  the  Government  by 
the  prowess  of  their  ancestors  for  the  express  purpose  of  self- 
defence;   and  were  they  to  make  no  use  of  them,  if  they 

J  Rivet  to  Boyd,  December  5,  1617,  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  349. 
^  Athenas  Batavse,  p.  348. 
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deemed  that  their  lives  and  liberties,  and  all  that  was  most 
valuable  to  thetn  as  men  and  Christians,  were  about  to  be 
wrested  from  them,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  see  upon  what  principle,  either  of  reason  or  re- 
ligion, they  were  required  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
the  tyrant,  and  to  yield  up  all  to  his  arbitrary  demands. 

Whether  the  resolution  not  to  submit  was  as  prudent  as 
it  was  right,  intrinsically  considered,  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion, and  one  demanding  a  very  different  answer.  In  the 
opinion  of  Duplessis,  Bouillon,  and  all  the  more  sagacious  of  the 
Protestant  leaders,  resistance  was  a  hopeless  enterprise,  and 
would  only  afford  a  pretext  for  stripping  the  Protestants  of 
any  portion  of  their  privileges  that  might  remain.  They  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign  with 
the  least  prospect  of  success.  Numerically,  they  were  much 
inferior  to  their  opponents.  Among  themselves,  they  were 
divided.  They  had  no  head;  they  had  not  now  a  Colligni, 
or  a  Cond6,  or  a  Henry  of  Navarre.  Generally  speaking, 
the  earnest  spirit  which  had  animated  the  French  Protes- 
tants in  earlier  times  was  in  a  great  measure  gone.  Such  of 
the  nobility  as  were  the  representatives  of  early  Protestant- 
ism, had  become  thoroughly  corrupt,  and  were  governed 
solely  by  selfish  and  secular  considerations.  The  Duke  of 
Lesdiguieres  had  in  his  eye  the  constable's  staff,  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Chatillona  marischars.^ 

Rather  than  make  any  concession  whatever  to  the  Assenjibly 
of  Rochelle;  the  government  resolved  to  crush  them  by  force 
of  arms,  well  aware  that  this  could  easily  be  done.  For  this 
purpose  the  King  set  out  from  Paris  on  the  8th  of  April 
1621,  at  the  head  of  an  army.  In  the  course  of  his  progress, 
having  reached  Saumur,  to  the  deep  regret  of  the  people,  he 
deposed  the  venerable  Duplessis  from  his  post  of  being 
Governor  of  that  town,  although  that  excellent  man  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  resistance   determined  upon  by  the 

1  Laval,  vi.  774. 
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Protestants;  and  he  left  a  Popish  garrison  in  the  place.  In 
his  farther  progress  he  overran  Poitou  and  part  of  Saintonge, 
the  Protestant  towns  offering  no  resistance.  Having  reached 
Niort,  he  there  determined  to  lay  siege  to  St  Jean  d'Angely. 
He  was  greatly  indignant  that  a  place  of  such  importance 
should  sympathise  and  side  with  the  deputies  assembled  at 
Rochelle.^ 

Two  powerful  noblemen,  the  Duke  de  Rohan  and  Monsieur 
de  Soubise,  his  brother,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Assembly,  determined  to  defend  St  Jean  d'Angely.  The 
Duke  de  Ex)han  left  the  place  for  Guienne,  with  the  design 
of  raising  troops,  whilst  his'  brother  occupied  it.  Next  to 
Soubise  in  command  was  Hautefontaine,^  as  he  is  usually 
designated,  a  distinguished  captain  of  that  time.  His  bap- 
tismal name  was  Daniel  Durant;  and  he  was  brother  to 
Samuel  Durant,  a  celebrated  minister  in  Paris.  He  had 
served  with  applause  in  the  army  in  Holland,  and  was 
regarded  by  the  Protestants  at  St  Jean  d'Angely  as  the 
"  soul  of  their  affairs."  ^ 

The  King's  troops,  under  the  conmiand  of  the  Count 
d'Auriac,^  sat  down  before  the  city  on  the  16th  of  May. 
On  the  31st  they  were  joined  by  Louis  XIII.  in  person; 
and  the  King  was  attended  by  a  throng  of  the  Popish 
nobility,  who  regarded  this  crusade  against  Protestantism 
as  "a  glorious  war  against  heretics." 

A  contemporary  chronicler  makes  mention  of  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the 
siege — ^the  summons  delivered  by  a  herald  to  "  Benjamin  of 
Rohan,"  as  the  Duke  of  that  name  was  called,  to  surrender, 
with  "  many  bi-ave  exploits  of  arms,  assaults,  batteries,  and 
mines,  performed"  by  the  besiegers;^  whil'e  other  annalists 
have  commemorated  the  vast  labours  of  the  besieged,  who 

1  Le  Vassor,  iv.  185.  ^  La  France  Protestante. 

3  Serres,  ut  supra,  p.  256.  *  Browning,  p.  220. 

^  Serres,  ut  supra,  p.  256. 
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defended  their  city  with  a  gallantry  worthy  of  their  ancient 
renown,  not  forgetting  the  achievements  of  the  tender  sex, 
who  watched,  day  and  night,  at  the  fortifications,  and  were 
ansiduous  at  the  business  of  preparing  cartridges.^  Of  their 
minister  it  is  said,  that  he  exhorted  the  citizens  to  ofifer  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  that  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape 
from  death,  a  musket  ball  having  passed  through  the  bed  on 
which  he  lay.  He  immediately  got  up,  and  with  his  house- 
hold offered  fervent  thanks  to  heaven  for  his  marvellous 
preservation.^ 

Besides  the  overwhelming  numbers  and  resources  of  their 
assailants,  everything  was  unfortunate  for  the  besieged. 
The  gallant  Hautefontaine,  their  mainstay,  was  killed  by 
the  springing  of  a  mine  soon  after  the  siege  commenced, — 
a  fact  which  was  concealed,  for  a  short  time,  but  which  at 
length  became  generally  known,  to  the  great  discouragement 
of  the  troops.  Loudriere,  a  court-spy,  was  in  the  counsels 
and  confidence  of  Soubise;  and  the  garrison  was  so  imper- 
fectly provisioned,  that  the  soldiers  had  but  two  ounces  of 
bread  a  day;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  they  were 
so  overwrought  that  they  had  hardly  opportunity  to  take 
one  hour's  rest.^ 

In  this  extremity,  the  citizens  sent  a  deputation  to  wait 
on  Welsh  to  represent  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  to  crave 
his  advice.  They  told  him  more  particularly,  that  a  great 
gun  of  the  besiegers  was  planted  upon  a  rising  ground  so 
skilfully  as  to  command  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the 
wall  upon  which  the  townsmen  found  it  necessary  to  make 
the  most  vigorous  defence,  and  as  to  compel  them  to  abandon 
their  guns  at  that  point.  He  notwithstanding  encouraged 
them  to  hold  out.  He  did  more.  At  a  moment  when  the 
inhabitants  "were  fain  to  lie  in  cellars,  afraid  of  being 
crushed  under  the  ruins  of  houses,  or  of  being  killed  with 

^  Browning,  p.  220.  2  Select  Biographies,  i.  38. 

3  Serres  continued,  pp.  256,  257. 
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the  bullets  whicli  fell  on  the  streets  and  on  their  houses  as 
plentifully  as  hail,"^  he  ventured  forth  through  the  streets 
to  the  deserted  portion  of  the  wall,  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  gunners  to  resume  firing,  supplied  one  of  them,  a  Bur- 
gundian,  with  gunpowder,  and,  when  the  ladle  with  which 
he  served  it  was  blown  out  of  his  hand  by  a  shot  from  the 
King's  army,  he  continued  to  serve  it,  using  his  hat  instead. ^ 
The  cannonier  thus  assisted  loaded  his  piece.  "  Level  well," 
said  Welsh,  "  and  God  will  direct  the  shot."  The  cannonier 
fired,  and  by  the  first  shot  dismantled  the  besiegers'  gun, 
which  had  done  so  much  damage  to  the  besieged.  Upon 
this  the  citizens  again  returned  to  their  post  of  defence  upon 
the  wall. 

Thus,  the  heroism  displayed  by  Welsh  on  this  occasion 
did  not  go  wholly  unrewarded;  and  if  the  renewed  efforts  of 
the  defenders  did  not  suffice  to  enable  St  Jean  d'Angely  to 
hold  out  much  longer,  they  were  the  means  of  procuring  better 
terms  than  otherwise  it  would  have  obtained.  By  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation,  the  brave  defenders  were  permitted  to 
evacuate  the  town  without  molestation;  while  the  inhabi- 
tants had  guaranteed  to  them  their  lives,  their  consciences, 
and  their  goods.^ 

In  flagrant  violation  of  the  last-mentioned  stipulation,  the 
King's  troops  had  no  sooner  entered  the  town  than  they  at 
once  proceeded  to  plunder  it,  wreaking  their  vengeance  more 
especially  on  the  church  and  house  of  the  Huguenot  minis- 
ter.*    Being  informed  of  this,  and  alive  to  the  injuries  whicli 

^  Serres  continued,  pp.  256,  257. 

2  Select  Biographies,  i.  39,  301.    Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture. 

3  Serres,  ut  »upra,  pp.  257,  258. 

*  In  the  account  of  the  siege  given  by  the  continuator  of  Serres's 
History  of  France,  Welsh  is  not  named :  it  is  simply  said,  "  the  minis- 
ter." It  is,  however,  certain  that  Welsh  was  the  only  minister  of  St 
Jean  d'Angely  at  the  time ;  for  though  it  was  ordinarily  served  by 
two  ministers,  one  of  the  places  was  then  vacant.  The  Synod  of  Alez, 
which  closed  its  sittings  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1620,  that  is  to  say. 
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this  violation  of  good  faith  would  certainly  inflict  on  the 
King^s  reputation  in  the  other  Huguenot  strongholds  which 
he  had  come  to  subdue,  the  Grand  Provost  of  France 
assembled  the  Town  Council,  the  minister,  and  the  consis- 
tory, to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  King's 
ti*oops,  or  to  obtain  a  contradiction  of  the  rumour.  The 
Mayor  certified  that  the  soldiers  had  pillaged  the  town  only 
of  bread  and  wine :  and  Welsh  stated  that  they  had  plun- 
dered his  house  to  the  value  of  fifteen  pounds,  and  damaged 
the  glass  windows,  seats,  and  pulpit  of  the  church,  to  the 
value  of  ten  pounds :  considerable  sums  in  those  days,  when 
the  value  of  money  was  twelve  or  fifteen  times  greater  than 
in  the  present  day.^ 

The  King  remained  at  St  Jean  d'Angely  for  a  number  of 
days  after  it  had  capitulated,  to  refresh  his  army.^  During 
this  interval,  Welsh  was  earnestly  entreated  by  his  friends 
not  to  appear  in  public  on  the  Sabbath,  because  the  celebra- 
tion of  Protestant  worship  so  near  the  Court  was  unknown 
in  France;  it  would  give  offence;  it  might  even  expose  his 
life  to  danger.  He  would  not,  however,  be  dissuaded.  He 
determined  to  officiate  as  usual ;  which  he  did  to  a  congrega- 
tion more  than  ordinarily  numerous,  a  vast  auditory  having 
been  drawn  together,  partly  by  the  novelty  of  Huguenot 
preaching  almost  within  hearing  of  royalty.  Whilst  he  was 
proceeding  with  the  service,  the  King  sent  the  Duke  of 
Espemon  with  some  military  to  apprehend  him.  Beholding 
their  approach,  and  knowing  the  duke's  rank  from  his  ap- 
parel, Welsh,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  demanded  of  the  people 

four  months  anterior  to  the  siege,  decreed,  in  reference  to  a  call  from 
the  church  of  St  Jean  d'Angely 'to  Monsieur  Daniel  Chesnet,  minister 
of  the  church  of  Ars,  to  become  one  of  their  pastors,  that  M.  Ohesnet 
should  remain  in  the  church  of  Ars. — Quick's  Synodicon,  ii.  30. 
Aymon,  i.  34. 

1  Serres,  ut  sup-a,  p.  257.    Miss  Freer's  Life  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  i.  71. 

2  Serres,  ut  8uiyi\i,  \.  262. 
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that  they  should  make  way  for  the  marischal,  and  provide 
seats  for  him  and  his  attendants,  that  they  might  listen  to  the 
Word  of  God.  Either  conscience-stricken,  or  perceiving  the 
impolicy  of  so  harsh  an  action  as  that  of  making  prisoner  a 
man  enjoying  so  large  a  measure  of  popular  favour,  the  duke, 
instead  of  interrupting  the  preacher,  sat  down  and  heard  him 
to  the  close  of  the  service.  After  this  he  conducted  him  to 
the  King  to  answer  for  his  temerity. 

The  King,  who  was  incensed,  demanded  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  dared  to  preach  heresy  so  near  his  person. 
''Sire,"  said  Welsh,  "if  you  did  right,  you  yourself  would 
conie  and  hear  me  preach,  and  you  would  make  all  France 
hear  me  likewise;  for  I  preach  not  as  those  men  whom  you 
are  accustomed  to  hear.  My  preaching  differs  from  theirs 
in  these  two  points :  First,  I  preach  that  you  must  be  saved 
by  the  death  and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  your  own, 
and  I  am  sure  your  own  conscience  tells  you,  that  your  good 
works  will  never  merit  heaven  for  you.  Next,  I  preach  that, 
as  you  are  King  of  France,  you  are  under  the  authority  and 
command  of  no  man  on  earth.  Those  men  whom  you  usually 
hear,  subject  you  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  I  will  never 
do."^  Welsh,  when  he  said  this,  no  doubt  referred  to  the 
doctrine  commonly  taught  by  Romanist  preachers,  and 
more  especially  to  that  inculcated  by  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
in  his  "  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Power  in  Temporal  Causes," 
published  in  1610,  and  which  had  excited  no  small  interest 
at  that  time,  engaging  the  grave  deliberations  of  the  ParHa- 
ment  of  Paris,  which  decided  the  question  against  the 
Cardinal,  and  ordered  his  book  to  be  suppressed.  Indeed 
the  greatest  writers  of  the  Gallican  Church  maintained  that 
the  King  of  France  had  no  superior  on  earth  in  temporal 
matters.^ 

1  Select  Biog.  i.    40,   302.— Fleming's   Fulfilling   of   the   Scripture, 
p.  190. 

2  gerres,  ut  supra,  pp.  9,  10. 
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LouIa  felt  flattered  by  the  coincidence  of  Welsh's  doctrine 
respecting  the  independent  power  of  kings  with  his  own 
ideas,  and  with  the  decision  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  and 
with  the  utmost  good  humour  he  said,  "  He  bien,  vous  seriez 
mon  ministre,"  '*  Well,  well,  you  shall  be  my  minister,"  at 
the  same  time  calling  him  "  Father  " — a  title  of  reverence. 

At  Cognac,  some  short  time  after,  Louis  issued  an  ordinance 
to  the  effect  that  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  St  Jean 
d*Angely  should  be  razed,  its  municipality  abolished,  and  its 
privileges  as  a  Protestant  city  taken  away.^  As,  in  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  no  mention  was  made  of  so  sweeping 
a  vengeance,  the  Protestants  complained,  not  without  reason, 
not  only  of  the  severe,  but  of  the  deceptive  character  of  the 
Kinpf  s  proceedings.  In  point  of  fact,  few  civil  wars  have 
been  conducted  with  baser  perfidy,  or  with  more  atrocious 
barbarity  than  those  of  the  Second  Bourbon.  Dark  and 
sanguinary,  however,  as  were  the  measures  then  adopted  by 
Father  Arnoux  and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  justice  demands  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  conduct  of  the  King  himself  was 
marked  occasionally  by  a  dash  of  good  will  and  even  of 
generosity  towards  the  oppressed.  A  very  marked  example 
of  tliis  occurred  in  his  treatment  of  Welsh.  Calling  to  mind 
the  frank  and  noble  bearing  of  Welsh,  at  the  interview 
above  described,  whilst  issuing  orders  to  dismantle  St  Jean 
d'Angely,  he,  at  the  same  time,  commanded  Vitre,  the  cap- 
tain, who  continued  to  guard  the  town,  to  show  all  manner 
of  kindness  to  "  his  minister,"  to  place  sentinels  at  his 
dwelling-house,  and  to  provide  waggons  for  conveying  him 
and  his  family  to  E-ochelle,  if  they  chose  to  accept  of 
such  an  offer.  "  The  King  of  France,"  says  Samuel  Ruther- 
tbrd,  "gave  the  same  command  concerning  him  when 
the  town  he  preached  in  was  sacked  and  taken  that  the 
King  of  Babylon  gave  touching  Jeremiah  (chap,  xxxix.  12), 

1  This  ordinance  was  registered  at  Bordeaux,  6  July,  1621. — Brown- 
ing's History  of  the  Huguenots,  p.  220. 
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*  Do  him  no  harm.'  See  well  to  him,  his  person,  wife,  and 
children,  and  servants."^ 

If  the  troubles  and  confusions  of  France,  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  hindered  the  work  of  the  gospel  in  that 
kingdom,  much  more  must  they  have  done  so  after  the  war 
had  commenced.  Especially  must  the  success  of  Welsh's 
labours  have  been  obstructed  in  a  town  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  government  that  was  bent  on  the  suppression 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  Despotism  and  Romanism  now 
held  the  reins  of  government  in  St  Jean  d'Angely.  All 
sorts  of  insults  and  injuries  would  now  be  done  to  him  and 
to  his  flock.  His  flock  was  besides,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
scattered.  These  considerations,  joined  to  his  infirm  health, 
determined  him  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  labours  and  to  ac- 
cept the  King's  offer.  To  Rochelle,  accordingly,  he  was 
conducted  with  aU  his  house,  including  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  if  not  both,  who  had  been  boarded  with  him.^ 

Hochelle — the  Jenisalem  of  France — ^had  many  attractions 
for  Welsh.  In  former  days  he  had  enjoyed  its  solemn*  as- 
semblies, and  the  society  of  its  Christian  people.  But  in  a 
city  compassed  by  hostile  armies,^  filled  with  military,  and 
resounding  with  the  turmoil  of  war  and  politics,  he  could 
not  long  remain.  How  then  was  he  to  dispose  of  himself] 
He  had  some  thoughts  of  transporting  himself  to  the  colony  of 
Nova  Scotia,  recently  planted  by  James  VI.,  just  as  Andi-ew 
Melville,  while  in  the  Tower  of  London,  had  serious  inten- 
tions of  going  to  the  new  world.*    But  where  was  a  barque  to 

*  Rtitherford's  Survey  of  the  Spiritual  Antichrist,  London,  1648. 

^  Grordon  of  LochinTar,  afterwards  Lord  Kenmure,  related  to  John 
Livingstone  some  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  text. — (Livingstone's 
Memorable  Characteristics,  in  Select  Biographies,  i.  302.) 

'  Browning's  History  of  the  Huguenots,  p.  220. 

*  Robert  Blair,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Boyd,  dated  Glasgow,  May  27, 
1622,  thus  writes:  ''Sir  William  Alexander  ...  is  about  the 
colony  for  Nova  Scotia,  whither  that  dear  saint,  Mr  John  Welsh,  if 
he  had  recovered,  was  of  purpose  to  have  gone." — Wodrow's  Life  of 
Boyd,  p.  170.     M'Crie's  MelviUe,  ii.  353. 

2d 
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be  found  to  bear  him  across  the  Atlantic^  To  Geneva  he 
could  not  go :  to  go  thither  implied  a  long,  expensive,  and 
even  dangerous  journey.  To  no  place  in  France  that  was 
friendly  and  near  could  he  go;  for  its  western  shores,  fix)m 
Bayonne  to  Brest,  were  a  theatre  of  war,  and  agitated  as  the 
waters  of  the  stormy  bay  by  which  it  was  girdled.  To  none 
in  Britain  could  he  go,  by  the  terms  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him  at  Linlithgow.  He  at  length  resolved 
and  arranged  to  take  refuge  in  Holland — that  asylum  of  the 
oppressed;  and  the  locality  where  he  landed,  which  was 
Campvere,^  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  and  island  of  Wal- 
cheren,  appears  to  have  been  chosen  by  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Mr  John  Forbes,  who  had 
settled  at  Middleburg,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  from 
Campvere,  and  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  To 
the  &ncy  of  my  readers  I  must  leave  it  to  picture  the  meet- 
ing of  these  old  and  beloved  friends  and  fellow-sufferers. 

But,  although  he  paid  a  visit  to  Holland  at  this  time,  it 
was  with  no  view  of  finding  employment,  or  of  Tnfl.Viiig  a 
permanent  residence  in  that  hospitable  country.  The  state 
of  his  health  and  spirits  was  incompatible  with  his  forming 
either  of  these  intentions.  His  long  imprisonment  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  hardships  and  incessant  labours  of  the  years  of 
his  exile  in  France,  prematurely  brought  upon  him  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  even  when  he  had  passed  only  a  little  beyond 
the  middle  of  life.  The  sad  condition  of  the  churches  of 
France,  Bohemia,  and  Germany,  preying  on  his  mind,  aggra- 
vated his  bodily  ailments.^  His  physician  advised  him  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  that  he  might  have  the  advan- 
tage of  breathing  his  native  air,  as  affording  him  the  only 
chance  of  recovery.  As  he  durst  not  set  foot  on  the  soil  of 
Scotland  without  permission  from  King  James  VI.,  he  sent 
an  earnest  supplication  to  that  monarch,  praying  that  this 

^  Oalderwood,  vii.  511 ;  and  viii.  119. 

'  Crawford'a  Preface  to  Popery  Anatoiuized.     Calderwood,  vii  511. 
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permission  might  be  gra'hted  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
sent  his  Majesty  a  copy  of  the  Armageddon.  But  this  per- 
miflsion  was  peremptorily  denied  to  the  worn-out  suppliant : 
only,  if  he  chose,  he  might  come  to  London  "  to  be  dealt 
witk" 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  Dr  John  Young,  Dean  of 
Winchester,^  by  command  of  his  Majesty,  waited  on  him  to 
deal  with  him.  What  passed  at  the  conference  betwixt 
Welsh  and  Young,  and  what  was  the  result,  we  learn  from 
the  following  account : — "  The  Dean  made  many  fair  pro- 
mises to  him  in  the  King's  name,  and  laboured  to  draw  out  of 
him  a  general  approbation  of  the  present  government  of  the 
Church,  suppose  it  were  ever  so  superficial,  to  give  the  King 
contentment.  But  he  gave  a  fail*  confession  to  the  truth, 
and  would  not  yield  so  much  as  a  hoove  [iota].  The  Dean 
said  he  durst  not  but  report  his  speeches  to  the  King.  He 
answered,  that  the  King  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  mind : 
he  had  suffered  for  opposing  these  corruptions,  and  had 
found  comfort  in  his  sufferings.  So  liberty  was  denied  to 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country."  ^ 

Some  of  Mrs  Welsh's  relations,  who  belonged  to  the 
Court  party,  or  who  were  not  obnoxious  to  it,  made  interces- 
sion for  him  with  his  Majesty ;  but  James  was  deaf  to  every 
entreaty.  At  last  Mrs  Welsh  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
with  his  Majesty,  at  which  the  following  singular  conversa- 
tion took  place.  The  King  asked.  Who  was  her  father? 
**  John  Knox,"  was  her  reply.  "  Knox  and  Welsh  !"  ex- 
claimed the  King;  "the  devil  never  made  sic  a  match  as 
that."  "  It's  right  like.  Sir,"  said  she ;  "  for  we  never 
speired  [asked]  his  advice."  His  Majesty  next  inquired. 
How  many  children  her  father  had  left,  and  if  they  were 

1  John  Young,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Winchester,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Sir 
Peter  Young,  who  was  joint-preceptor  with  Greorge  Buchanan  of  James 
VI. — ^(Row's  History,  foot  note,  p.  316.) 

•  Calderwood,  vii.  511. 
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lads  or  lasses)  "Three,"  she  s&id,  "and  they  were  all 
lasses."  "  God  be  thanked,**  cried  James,  lifting  up  both  his 
hands ;  "  for  if  they  had  been  three  lads,  I  had  never  bulked 
[enjoyed]  my  three  kingdoms  in  peace."  She  urged  that  the 
King  would  give  her  husband  his  native  air.  "  Give  him 
his  native  air!"  the  King  exclaimed;  "give  him  the  devil!" 
"  Give  that  to  your  hungry  courtiers !"  she  indignantly  re- 
joined. The  King  at  last  told  her  that,  if  she  would  per- 
suade her  husband  to  submit  to  the  bishops,  he  would  grant 
her  request.  Lifting  up  her  apron,  and  holding  it  towards 
his  Majesty,  she  heroically  said,  "  Please  your  Majesty,  Pd 
rather  kep  [receive]  his  head  there  !"^  The  memorialist  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  anecdote  adds,  afber  recording 
it,  that  King  "  James  stood  in  great  awe  of  Mr  Welsh,  who 
often  reproved  him  for  his  habit  of  profene  swearing.  If  he 
had  at  any  time  been  swearing  in  a  public  place,  he  would 
have  turned  round  and  asked  if  Welsh  was  near." 

Meanwhile,  Welsh's  health  and  strength  rapidly  declined. 
It  was  remarked,  in  particular,  that  his  knees  exhibited 
much  weakness,  caused  by  his  having  passed  so  much  of  his 
time  in  the  kneeling  posture;  "by  which  it  came  to  pass 
that,  though'  he  was  able  to  move  his  knees,  and  to  walk, 
yet  he  was  wholly  insensible  in  them,  and  the  flesh  became 
hard  like  a  sort  of  horn."  He  continued  to  spend  much  of 
his  time  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  even  in  study ;  and 
having  been  asked  to  relax  these  efforts,  he  replied  that  "  he 
had  his  life  from  God,  and  that,  therefore,  it  should  be  spent 
for  Him."  2 

When  his  friends  at  Court  perceived  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  expect  that  the  King  would  allow  him  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, they  prayed  his  Majesty  to  allow  him  to  preach  in 
London.  But  even  this  small  liberty  was  refused,  until 
King  James  had  received  private  information,  to  the  effect 

1  Robert  Trail,  quoted  in  M^Crie's  Knox,  ii.  273.  »  Kirkton. 
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that  Welsh's  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  James's  whole 
demeanour  in  this  af^Eiir  was  eminently  characteristic.  His 
professed  apprehensions  that  he  should  never  be  able  securely 
to  establish  Prelacy  in  Scotland  should  Welsh  be  permitted 
to  return,  if  sincere,  exhibited  a  puerile  timidity ;  for  what 
could  a  single  poor  invalid,  how  formidable  soever  as  a  popu- 
lar preacher  in  the  days  of  his  vigour,  have  done  to  over- 
throw the  Episcopal  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scotland 
already  erected,  and  ratified  by  all  the  powers  of  the  State  1 
But  perhaps  it  comes  nearer  the  truth  to  afl^m  that  the  con- 
duct of  James  betrayed — ^and  this  was  its  worst  feature — 
the  deep  implacability  of  his  heart,  and  his  inseusibility  to 
the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  all  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
m.easures.  Yet  he  seemed  to  wish  to  obtain  credit  for  a 
ma^mminiity  of  forgiveness  and  generosity  which  he  did  not 
possess. 

Welsh  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  liberty  which  was 
granted  him  to  preach  in  London.  Obtaining  access  to  the 
pulpit  of  a  "  lecturer " — one  of  the  Puritans,  ijio  doubt,  of 
whom  there  was  at  that  time  a  considerable  number  in  that 
city — ^he  preached  both  long  and  fervently.  It  was  his  last 
sermon.  The  effort  was  too  great  for  the  energies  of  a  con- 
stitution completely  worn  out,  not  by  years,  it  is  true,  but 
by  all  manner  of  exertions  and  afflictions.  Eetuming  from 
the  place  of  worship  to  his  lodgings,  he  expired  two  hours 
after.  " Quietly,  and  without  pain,"  says  Kirkton,  "he  re* 
signed  his  spirit  into  his  Maker's  hands."  "  When  dying," 
says  another  chronicler,  Robert  Fleming,  "  he  was  so  filled 
and  overcome  with  the  sensible  enjoyment  of  God,  that  he 
was  sometimes  overheard  in  prayer  to  utter  these  words  : — 
'  Lord,  hold  thy  hand,  it  is  enough ;  thy  servant  is  a  clay 
vessel,  and  can  hold  no  more.'  "^ 

1  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture.  See  also  Select  Biographies, 
i.  264.  Speaking  of  the  sweetness  of  communion  with  Jesus  Christ  as 
:he  soul's  portion,  John  Livingstone,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  refers  to 
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WeUh  was  buried  on  the  4tli  of  April,  in  a  graTejBrd 
within  the  {«LiT^h  of  St  Botolph,  Biahopfigate,  London.  His 
furieral  w:v<t  o»Q<Iuoted  after  the  simple  manner  of  his  oonntry, 
with<  >ut  the  iLie  of  the  English  burial  service.  No  monument 
or  j>LlLir  wa.^  erecteii  to  mark  the  spot  of  his  interments  In 
thi.s  re^[»-ct  his  capital  enemy  Spotswood,  over  whose  gTav« 
a  ma^rnificent  tomb  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  had 
the  advantaire  over  him.  But  these  distinctions  ajSect  not 
the  de»id,  nor  will  they  affect  the  estimate  which  posterity, 
sooner  or  later,  will  correctlv  form  of  the  true  character  of 
the  op[»n^sed  and  of  the  oppressor. 

The  graveyard  in  which  Welsh's  mortal  remains  were 
d(*jN  lilted  Ions:  baffled  my  inqniries.  Affection  has  recorded 
only  that  his  body  was  laid  near  that  of  Mr  Edward  Deer- 
ing,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  resembled 
him  as  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  Word,  and  who,  like  him, 
died  under  Court  frowns.^  And  John  Livingstone,  speaking 
of  Mr  Bartholomew  Fleming,  his  wife's  father,  says,  *'  Her 
father  died  at  London  in  the  year  1624,  and  was  laid  hard 
by  Mr  John  Welsh ;  and  these  two  only  of  a  long  time  had 
been  solemnly  buried  without  the  Service  Book."^  But  this 
information  was  too  indefinite  to  enable  me  to  determine  the 
particular  graveyard  to  which  reference  is  made.  After 
much  fruitless  inquiry  into  the  records  of  various  burial 
places  in  London,  as  those  of  St  Martin's,  St  Margaret's,  and 
St  Peter's,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  an  extract  from 
the  register  of  the  burials  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St 

this  anecdote  of  Mr  Welfih^s  death-bed  in  these  terniB  : — "  O  to  throng 
in,  and  to  eat  greedily,  of  this  banquet  of  love !  It  is  a  wonder  that  the 
soul  crieth  not  out,  as  once  precious  old  Mr  Welsh  did  upon  Bomething 
the  like,  *  Hold,  Lord !  enough  ;  I  can  bear  no  more.'  O  for  a  sweet  fill 
of  this  fanatic  humour ! " — (Select  Biographies,  i.  265.) 

^  Kirkton  in  Select  Biographies,  i.  43.  Fuller's  Abel  Bedivivus,  p. 
163.     Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  i.  192. 

2  Select  Biographies,  i.  150. 
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IBotolpli,  Bishopsgate,  London,  certifying  that  "  John  Welsh, 
£k  minister,  was  buried  the  4th  of  April  1622."^ 

Considering  the  rigour  with  which  conformity  was  then 
enforced,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  circumstance 
that  Welsh  w^as  buried  without  the  use  of  the  English  Burial 
Service,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  certain  Lord  Mayor, 
in  1569,  made  a  gift  of  a  parcel  of  ground  called  Bethlehem 
to  the  public,  for  the  interment  of  foreigners,  and  of  such  as 
scrupled  to  comply  with  the  Anglican  rites.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  provision,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Welsh's  corpse  would  have  been  allowed  a  last  resting-place 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  burying  grounds,  without  an  observ- 
ance of  the  "  order  for  the  burial  of  the  dead."  ^ 

Intelligence  of  the  death  of  Welsh  having  been  brought  to 
Robert  Boyd,  who  was  then  living  in  privacy  at  his  house  of 
Trochrig,  Boyd,  in  his  obituary,  paid  the  following  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  his  most  intimate  and  beloved 
Mends: — "  1622.  We  had  the  news  brought  us  of  the  death 
of  that  holy  servant  of  God,  Mr  John  Welsh,  one  of  the 
fathers  and  pillars  of  this  Church,  and  the  light  of  his 
age.  He  died  at  London,  banished  from  his  native  country 
for  having-  opposed  himself  to  the  establishment  of  Epis- 
copal government,  and  firmly  maintaining  our  Presbyterian 
and  Synodal  discipline,  formerly  received  and  established 
amongst  us,  and  that  after  about  eighteen  years'  exile.  He 
was  a  man  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  zeal,  of  love, 
and  of  an  incredible  labour  and  diligence  in  his  station  and 
calling.  In  these  he  spent  his  whole  life,  and  that  even  to 
the  end  of  it,  under  burdens  of  all  sorts,  afflictions  in  his 

1  For  this  certificate,  which  is  signed  "the  11th  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  1861,  by  me,  James  Bell,  curate,"  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr  Robert  Scott,  Librarian  of  the  College  of  Glasgow. 

2  In  the  same  cemetery  were  laid  the  remains  of  Mr  James  Lawson, 
minister  of  Edinburgh,  Knox's  successor,  who  died  at  London  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1584.— (Miscellany  of  Wodrow  Society,  pp.  449-452). 
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body  and  his  spirit,  crosses  in  his  ministry,  in  his  outward 
estate,  bearing  always  in  his  body  the  death  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  life  was  also  manifested  in  him  in  a 
most  excellent  degree  and  measure,  if  it  was  so  in  any  man 
of  his  time.  Blessed  for  ever  be  the  name  of  God,  who  gave 
him  and  raised  him  up  to  his  poor  Church  in  a  time  of  so 
much  necessity !  and  may  He  himself  give  us  grace  constantly 
to  follow  the  light  of  so  holy  an  example,  that  we  may  be 
brought  in  the  end  to  the  same  glory  of  his  kingdom  by  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour!  Amen!"^ 

Having  related  the  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  John 
Welsh,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much  respecting  his 
character,  and  this  the  rather  that  I  have  in  the  course  of 
the  work  embraced  the  opportunities  which  occurred  of 
setting  it  in  a  just  light,  of  vindicating  it  when  assailed  by 
prejudice  or  animosity,  and  of  pointing  out  what  I  may 
have  deemed  its  faults  or  imperfections.  That  he  was 
eminently  devout,  and  that  his  devotion  was  not  extravagant 
or  fanatical,  has,  I  think,  been  made  evident.  The  calumny 
of  a  wild  enthusiasm  was  brought  against  him  by  King 
James  VI.  in  his  "Basilicon  Doron."  This  calumny  was 
publicly  answered  by  Calderwood  in  his  "Altare  Damas- 
oenuuL^'^  But  the  answer  has  been  forgotten,  while  the 
calumny  has  stuck  to  its  object,  and  has  been  retailed  by 
numerous  writers  down  to  our  own  time.  The  works  which 
Welsh  left  behind  him  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  impartial 
inquirer,  that  his  piety  was  eminently  rational  Nothing 
wild  or  raving  is  to  be  found  in  them.  The  practical  part 
is  judicious,  affectionate,  impressive ;  and  the  controversial 
part  is  distinguished  by  a  vigorous  logic. 

To  uncommon  piety,  Welsh  added  fervent  and  disinter- 
ested zeal,  and  inflexible  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  of  God,  showing  that  he 
had  drunk  deep  into  the  spirit  of  the  early  Reformers.     In 

1  Wodrow's  life  of  Boyd,  pp.  262,  263.  2  Praefatio,  p.  8. 
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the  presence  of  kings,  and  great  men,  and  great  assemblies, 
as  at  Edinburgh,  Saumur,  and  St  Jean  d*Angely,  he  was  ever 
bold  in  proclaiming  the  message  with  which  he  was  charged. 
From  the  course  which  conscience  marked  out  for  him  to 
pursue,  he  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  flattery  and 
cajolery,  by  royal  compliments,  or  bribes.  He  was  equally 
proof  against  the  crushing  influence  of  protracted  imprison- 
ment and  exile.  When  sufiering  great  privations  and  hard- 
ships on  a  foreign  shore,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  aban- 
don the  good  confession  which  he  had  witnessed,  although 
but  a  slight  concession  might  have  procured  for  him  liberty 
to  return  to  his  native  country.  Even  when  his  health  had 
become  seriously  affected,  and  when  his  medical  advisers 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  his  return  to  Scotland  was  the 
only  chance  for  the  prolongation  of  his  days,  he  would  not 
violate  his  conscience  by  making  any  unworthy  compli- 
ance. Duty  was  ever  dearer  to  him  than  life.  We  find  him 
indeed,  repeatedly,  when  placed  by  the  calls  of  duty  in 
situations  of  extreme  personal  danger,  maintaining  the 
utmost  composure,  and  rising  superior  to  the  fear  of 
death.     « 

With  the  severe  virtues  of  the  reformer  he  xmited  much 
of  the  amiable  and  social  qualities.  He  surpassed  the 
principal  men  of  his  own  age,  and  of  previous  ages,  in  his 
freedom  from  the  asperity  which  occasionally  marked  their 
demeanour  towards  their  opponents.  His  letter  to  Sir 
William  Livingstone,  in  reference  to  Spotswood,  may  be 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  contrary;  but  this  was  exceptional, 
and  much  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  irritation  of  feel- 
ing he  betrayed  on  that  occasion.  In  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  he  displayed  much  good 
temper,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  conciliate  rather  than  to 
fight  with  an  antagonist. 

In  one  particular  he  not  a  little  resembled  his  father-in- 
law,  the  great  Reformer  of  Scotland;  I  refer  to  that  tinge  of 
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melancholy,  which,  through  life,  appears  to  have  thrown  a 
shadow  over  his  soul,  and  which  appears  on  very  many 
occasions  during  his  exile  in  France. 

In  classical  learning,  and  as  a  leader  of  the  Church  courts,, 
he  waa  inferior  to  the  Melvilles ;  but  in  popular  eloquence 
he  excelled  them.  The  high  place  he  occupied  among  his 
oontemiK>raries,  appears  from  the  fact,  that,  in  memorials  of 
the  time,  he  is  generally  classed  with  Wishart,  Knox,  and 
other  such  persons.  He  continued  to  live  in  the  memory  of 
his  countrymen,  especially  of  the  common  people,  long  after 
the  names  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  m^n  of  his  own  time, 
not  excepting  those  of  the  Melvilles,  had  ceased  to  be  re- 
membered. This  was  owing  partly  to  his  traditionary  fame 
as  a  preacher,  partly  to  his  sufferings  in  Blackness  Castle, 
where  he  was  so  long  confined,  and  partly  to  the  local  tradi- 
tions respecting  him  preserved  in  the  several  stations  which 
he  had  occupied,  Selkirk,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Ayr. 

After  her  husband's  death,  Mrs  Welsh,  like  Naomi,  re- 
turned to  her  own  land,  and  to  Ayr,  the  place  of  her  latest 
residence  when  in  Scotland.  That  town  had  special  attrac- 
tions to  her:  to  mention  no  other,  it  was  still  the  ;ekbode  of 
John  Stewart  and  Hugh  Kennedy,  persons  to  whose  endearing 
friendship  and  kind  offices  the  family  owed  much,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  record- 

The  society  and  friendship  of  Kennedy  she  enjoyed  only 
for  a  short  time.  "In  June,  1623,"  says  Boyd,  "died  at 
Ayr,  that  holy  and  excellent  person,  Hugh  Kennedy,  many 
times  provost  of  that  town,  a  man  who  walked  with  the 
Lord,  endued  with  singular  piety,  exercised  in  secret,  and  in 
the  practical  part  of  religion,  discreet,  wise,  and  zealous. 
He  was  exercised  with  many  family  crosses  and  afflictions. 
Before  his  death,  he  was  filled  with  peace,  an  inexpressible 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  above  what  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  express  or  apprehend.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able converts  and  disciples,  and  one  of  the  most  fa^miliar 
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friends  of  that  man  of  God,  Mr  John  Welsh.  "^  During  his 
laat  illness  he  was  attended  by  "  Mr  Ferguson,"  ^  ^  godly  mini- 
ster, who  said  to  him,  "  You  have  come,  sir,  to  be  assured 
that  the  angels  of  God  are  now  awaiting  at  the  posts  of  this 
bed  to  conduct  your  soul  into  Abraham's  bosom."  "  I  am 
siire  thereof,"  replied  the  dying  Kennedy ;  "  and,  if  the  walls 
of  this  house  could  speak,  they  could  tell  how  many  sweet 
days  1  have  had  in  secret  fellowship  with  God,  and  how 
familiar  he  hath  been  with  my  souL"  The  closing  scene  of 
this  excellent  man  corresponded  with  the  piety  and  rectitude 
of  his  life.  Welsh,  ill  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  France, 
bore  this  testimony  to  his  worth : — "  Happy  is  that  city, 
yea,  happy  is  that  nation,  that  hath  a  Hugh  Kennedy  in  it."^ 
Mrs  Welsh  did  not  long  survive  her  husband.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1625,  "being  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord, 
now  visited  with  sickness  and  infirmity  of  body,  uncertain 
of  the  hour  of  my  death,'*  she  made  her  testament.  By  this 
deed  she  nominated  and  constituted  Mr  John  Inglis,  mini* 
ter  of  Dailly,  and  Mr  Josias  Welsh  and  Mr  Nathaniel 
Welsh,  her  sons,  her  only  executors.  She  left  to  the  poor 
ajid  hospital  of  Ayr  forty  pounds  Scots ;  and  the  whole  re^ 
mainder  of  her  goods,  etc,  she  left  to  be  equally  divided 
among  her  two  sons  now  mentioned,  and  her  daughter 
Louise.  She  died  shortly  after  in  the  same  montL  Ao- 
cording  to  the  inventory  of  her  goods,  etc.,  given  up  by  her 
executors,  there  rested  of  free  gear,  the  debts  deduced,  £4320 
Scots.*  On  hearing  of  her  death,  Boyd  of  Trochrig  made 
the  following  entry  in  his  obituary  : — "  1625.  In  the  month 
of  January,  died  at  Ayr,  my  cousin,  Mrs  Welsh,  datfghter  of 
that  great  servant  of  God,  the  late  Mr  John  Knox,  and  wife 
to  that  holy  man  of  God,  Mr  John  Welsh,  lately  mentioned, 

J  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  265. 

2  Probably  Mr  John  Fergushill,  minister  of  Ochiltree. 

3  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  p.  196. 
*  M'Crie's  life  of  Knox,  ii.  417. 
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a  most  worthy  wife  and  daughter  to  such  a  father  and  such 
a  husband.  God  bring  us  with  them  to  a  holy  and  happy 
end,  in  his  own  time,  by  the  way  he  hath  prepared  in  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord !     Amen  I"^ 

The  children  of  John  Welsh  were  three  sons,  William, 
Josias,  Nathaniel ;  and  two  daughters,  the  oldest  not  named, 
and  Louise,  the  youngest. 

Of  the  daughters  almost  nothing  is  known-  The  eldest 
died  at  Jonsac  in  France,  in  September,  1614,  as  has  already 
been  stated  ^  Louise,  the  youngest  daughter,  was  bom  at 
Jonsac,  in  May,  1613,*  if  she  was  the  cfaughter  whose  birth 
was  then  intimated  in  a  letter  of  her  father's ;  and  she  is 
mentioned  in  her  mother's  testament.  We  have  met  with  no 
trace  of  her  subsequent  history. 

Rather  more  is  known  of  the  sons,  though  even  with  re- 
spect to  them,  except  the  second,  Josias,  our  information  is 
very  meagre. 

William,  the  eldest,  studied  medicine,  and  took  his  degree 
of  M.D.,  but  at  what  university  is  uncertain.  He  was  in 
Ayr  in  1 625.  This  we  learn  from  the  following  documents: — 
"At  the  Burgh  Court  of  Ayr,  23rd  March,  1625.— Com- 
peared in  judgment  Mr  WiUiam  Welsh,  son  of  the  deceased 
Mr  John  Welsh,  sometime  minister  at  the  kirk  of  Ayr,  and 
doctor  of  physic,  who  produced  a  brief  of  inquest,  directed 
forth  of  our  Sovereign  Lords  Chancellory  to  the  provost  and 
bailies  of  the  burgh  of  Ayr,  for  serving  of  the  said  Mr  Wil- 
liam, as  nearest  and  lawful  heir  to  the  said  deceased  Mr 
John,  his  father,  of  all  lands,  etc."  "  30th  November,  same 
year. — Compeared  William  Welsh,  etc.,  who  produced  a 
similar  brief  of  inquest,  etc.,  for  serving  of  him  as  nearest 
and  lawful  heir  to  the  deceased  Elizabeth  Knox,  his  mother, 
of  all  lands,"  etc.  He  did  not,  however,  long  survive  his 
parents.     He  married,  and  was  accidentally  killed   in  the 

Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  268.  2  gge  p.  369. 

3  See  p.  366. 
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l^etherlands,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession  as  a  physician.  He  left  a  daughter,  Margaret, 
-who  died  previously  to  the  6th  of  August,  1633.i 

Josias,  the  second  son,  was  educated  first  at  Geneva,^  and 
in  1617  he  was  sent  from  France  to  Scotland,  to  complete 
liis  studies  at  Glasgow,  under  the  guardianship  of  Principal 
!Boyd.^  He  was  promoted  to  the  Professorship  of  Humanity 
in  that  University;  but  being  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Presbyterian  polity,  like  his  father,  he  became  the  object 
of  the  intolerance  of  the  Prelates,  especially  after  the  five 
articles  of  Perth  wfere  ratified  by  Parliament,  and  was  at 
length  driven  from  that  situation. 

By  the  persuasion  of  Robert  Blair,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  a  colony  from  the  west  of  Scotland 
had  recently  been  planted.^  About  the  year  1626  he  com- 
menced his  labours  at  the  Six-Mile-Water ;  he  subsequently 
officiated  at  Oldstone;  and  he  was  ultimately  ordained  by 
his  relative,  Andrew  Knox,  the  tolerant  bishop  of  Baphoe.^ 
"  The  Lord  was  also  pleased,"  says  Blair,  "  to  bring  over 
from  Scotland  Mr  Josias  Welsh,  the  son  of  Mr  John  Welsh, 
that  famous  man  of  God,  who,  both  in  Scotland  and  France, 
was  rarely  instrumental,  both  for  converting  and  confirming 
the  souls  of  the  people  of  God.  A  great  measure  of  that 
spirit  that  wrought  in  and  by  the  father  rested  also  upon  the 
son."®     "Because  of  his  mighty  wakening  preaching  gift," 

*  "Josias  Welsh,  minister  of  the  Word  of  God  in  Ireland,"  was 
served  her  heir,  August  6,  1633. — Inquisitiones  de  Tutela,  no.  600. 

'  Reid^s  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  i.  1 12. 
3  Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  332.     See  supra,  p.  378. 

*  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vi.  369. 

^  Andrew  Knox  was  sprung  from  the  Knoxes  of  Ranfurly,  usually 
considered,  though  without  evidence,  the  same  family  as  that  of  the 
Reformer  of  Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  became  successively  minister  of  Lochwinnoch  and  Paisley.  In  1606 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  the  Isles  ;  and  in  1622  he  was  translated  to  the 
See  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  where  he  died,  7th  November,  1632. 

*  Blair's  Autobiography,  p.  76. 
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Bays  Kirkton,  "  he  was  called  by  the  people  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  *  The  Cock  of  the  North.* "  ^  He  was  a  man  of 
exalted  piety ;  "  but  was  most  sadly  exercised  with  doubts 
about  his  own  salvation  all  his  time,  and  would  ordinarily 
flay,  that  minister  was  much  to  be  pitied  who  was  called  to 
comfort  weak  saints,  and  had  no  comfort  himself."^  Hia 
evangelistic  labours  were  crowned  with  signal  success,  as 
indeed  were  those  of  the  whole  of  that  honoured  band  of 
Scottish  ministers  who  were  associated  with  him,  and  whose 
names  well  deserve  to  be  remembered,  Robert  Cuningham 
of  Holywood,  Robert  Blair  of  Bangor,  George  Dunbar  of 
LfOchlaim,  Edward  Bryce  of  Broadisland,  and  John  Living- 
ston of  Killinchie. 

Like  his  honoured  father,  Welsh  of  Templepatrick  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  Popish  controversy.  He  and  Robert 
Blair  accepted  a  challenge  from  two  boastful  friars  who  had 
been  trained  up  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  in  Spain. 
The  particular  points  to  be  debated,  and  the  time  and  place 
for  the  disputation,  were  fixed  upon.  But  the  friars  judged 
it  prudent  not  to  make  their  appearance  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed.' 

Welsh's  communions,  at  which  he  was  assisted  by  the 
ministers  just  named,  were  attended  by  vast  gatherings  of 
people,  and  the  services  are  said  to  have  awakened  a  deep 
and  solemn  intereat  over  a  wide  tract  of  country.* 

Along  with  Robert  Blair,  George  Dunbar,  and  John 
Livingstone,  he  was  suspended  by  Henry  Leslie,  Bishop  of 
Down,  in  1634  ;6  but  through  the  kind  offices  of  his  rela- 
tive. Lord  Castle  Stewart,  the  suspension  was  removed  for 
six  months.  By  the  interest  of  the  same  "wise  and 
generous  man,"  it  was  taken  off  for  other  six  months. 
At  the  expiry  of   that   period,  Welsh  and   his   brethren's 

^  Kirkton's  History,  p.  219.  *  Select  Biographies,  i.  9. 

3  Blair's  Autobiography,  p.  83. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  84.  6^  Ibid.  p.  91. 
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licence  to  preach  was  extended  to  other  six  months ; 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  they  were  finally  deposed  by  Bishop 
Echlin.  Welsh  joined  with  the  other  deposed  minis- 
ters in  keeping  a  great  and  solemn  communion,  at  which 
they  jointly  committed  their  fiocks  to  the  special  care  of  the 
**  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep."  Although  deposed,  he  did 
not  cease  from  the  public  exercise  of  his  ministry.  He 
preached  in  his  own  house,  standing  in  a  door  that  looked 
towards  the  garden,  that  he  might  be  heard  by  the  numerous 
body  of  people  who  assembled  in  the  garden  after  the  house 
was  filled.^ 

Having  caught  cold  in  consequence  of  this  exposure, 
he  died,  or,  as  Blair  expresses  it,  "the  Lord  called  him 
home,"  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1634.  The  following  account 
of  his  death-bed  has  been  given  by  William  B;Ow,  in  his  Life 
of  Robert  Blair : — "  Messrs  Blair  and  Livingstone  hear- 
ing of  his  dangerous  sickness  the  Sabbath  before,  came  to 
hiTn  to  Templepatrick  in  the  night-time.  He  had  many 
gracious  and  edifying  expressions,  as  also  wrestlings  [earnest 
prayers]  sometimes;  One  time  when  he  had  said,  'Ah,  for 
hypocrisy  I'  Mrs  Blair  said  to  the  great  company  of  Chris- 
tians then  present,  '  See  how  Satan  nibbles  at  his  heel  when 
he  is  goLag  over  the  threshold  to  heaven  !'  A  little  after, 
Mr  Livingstone  being  at  prayer  at  his  bedside,  and  the 
word  *  Victory*  coming  out  of  his  mouth,  he  [Mr  Welsh] 
took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  desired  him  to  cease  a  little,  and 
clapped  both  his  hands,  and  cried,  '  Victory,  victory  for  ever- 
more !'  and  then  desired  him  to  go  on  in  prayer,  and  then, 
within  a  little,  expired."  ^ 

Josias  Welsh  left  at  least  a  son,  named  John,  who  became 
minister  of  Irongray,  and  who  is  described  by  Klirkton  as 
"  a  godly,  meek,  humble  man,  and  a  good,  popular  preacher." 
It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  being  here  recorded,  that  John 

^  Living-jtone's  Characteristics,  in  Select  Biographies,  i.  327. 
2  Blair's  Autobiography  and  Life,  p.  136. 
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Welah,  minister  of  Irongray,  attended  the  death-bed  of  the 
last  John  Welsh  of  Collieston,  and  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  "  latter  will"  of  his  friend,  which  was  subscribed  at 
Collieston,  November  11,  1661,  and  from  which  we  leam 
that  the  only  child  he  lefb  was  a  daughter,  Helen,  who  was 
then  a  minor.  ^     On  the  subject  of  religion,  the  last  laird 
and  the  last  minister  of  the  family  were  of  kindred  senti- 
menta     It  is  not  often  that  true  religion  lasts  so  long  and 
bums  with  so  bright  a  flame  in  the  same  family.     But,  as 
the  dying  mother  of  Colligni  said  to  her  three  noble  sons  : — 
"  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
upon  them  that  fear  Him,  and  His  righteousness  unto  chil- 
dren's children.**     Ejected  from  the  parish  of  Ii^ongray  in 
1662,  for  non-couformity,  John  Welsh  the  younger  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  intrepid  defence  of  the  persecuted  cause  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
**  This  Mr  Welsh,"  says  Kirkton,  "  was  the  boldest  under- 
taker that  ever  I  heard  of  as  a  minister  in  Christ's  Church, 
old  or  late ;  for  notwithstanding  aU  the  threats  of  the  State, 
the  great  price  set  upon  his  head,  the  spite  of  the  bishops, 
the   diligence  of  all   the   blood-hounds,  he  maintained  his 
difficult  post  of  preaching  upon  the  mountains  of  Scotland 
many  times  to  many  thousands,  for  near  twenty  years ;  and 
yet  was  always  kept  out  of  his  enemies'  hands.     It  is  well 
known  that  bloody  Clavers  [Claverhouse],  upon  intelligence 
that  he  was  lurking  in  some  secret  place,  would  have  ridden 
forty  miles  in  a  winter  night,  yet  when  he  came  to  the  place, 
he  always  missed  his  prey.     I  have  known  him  ride  three 
days   and   two   nights  without   sleep,  and   preach  upon  a 
mountain  at  midnight  in  one  of  these  nights.*' ^     When 
he  went  abroad  to  preach  and  hold  conventicles,  as  these 
meetings  were  contemptuously  called,  he  was   usually  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  armed  men,  who  went  by  the 

1  Commissariat  of  Dumfries,  7th  April,  1662. 

2  Kirkton's  History,  p.  219. 
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name  of  "Mr  Welsh's  body  guard."  The  common  people, 
as  well  as  many  ladies  of  the  higher  ranks,  studious  of 
his  personal  safety,  were  ever  ready,  by  signals  at  those 
meetings,  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  Claver- 
house  and  the  diagoons,  who  scoured  the  country  in  all 
directions,  if  possible,  to  catch  him.  After  the  battle 
of  Both  well  Bridge  he  went  to  London;  and  he  died 
at  Wapping,^  in  the  year  1679,  in  the  house  of  the 
widow  of  Mr  Alexander  Carmichael,  who  was  minister  of 
the  first  Scottish  church  which  was  set  up  in  London, 
and  which  met  in  Lothbury.^  He  was  interred  in  his 
grandfather's  grave.  The  funeral  took  place  on  a  Sabbath, 
and  the  dissenting  ministers  having  invited  aU.  their  hearers, 
from  the  pulpit,  to  be  present,  it  was  the  most  numerous 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  city.^   ^ 

Nathaniel,  the  third  son  of  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs, 
was  a  minor  at  his  mother's  death,  as  is  expressly  stated  in 
her  testament.  Shortly  after  her  death,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  and  was  boarded  in  the  house  of  Mr  David  Wed- 
derbum,  master  of  that  seminary.  This  we  learn  from 
the  following  minute  in  the  Council  Records  of  that 
burgh : — 

"  25th  April,  1622. — The  which  day  the  provost,  bailies, 
and  council  devised  and  ordained  the  sum  of  fourscore  pounds, 
Scots  money,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  this  burgh  quar- 
terly, at  four  terms  in  the  year,  at  the  beginning  of  each  quar- 

1  Quick's  MS.  Life  of  John  Welsh,  minister  of  Ayr. 

^  Mr  Alexander  Carmichael  was  formerly  minister  of  Pettinain,  and 
was  banished  from  Scotland  for  non-conformity  in  1672. — (Wodrow's 
History,  ii.  195.)  He  was  the  father  of  Gershom  Carmichael,  the 
founder  of  modem  Scottish  philosophy.  His  widow,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Christian  Inglis,  remained  in  or  near  London  till  about  the 
Revolution  ;  and  she  became  the  second  wife  of  James  Fraaer  of  Brea, 
minister  of  Culross. 

'  Wodrow's  Analecta. 

^  S^*-   Sc^o'trtl'S\  l^^^or-d.    Sot,\m:ky      2e 
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ter,  to  Mr  David  Wedderbum,  master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
for  the  entertainment  of  Nathaniel  Welsh,  son  to  the  deceased 
Mr  John  Welsh,  minister  at  Ayr,  as  his  bedding  and  board- 
ing, and  for  washing  of  his  clothes,  and  that  yearly  during 
the  space  of  four  years,  of  the  first  and  readiest  of  the  profit 
and  annualrent  of  two  thousand  marks,  which  Mr  Patrick 
Copland  yet  intends  to  send  to  the  use  of  the  College,  accord- 
ing to  his  missive  letter  direct  by  him  for  that  effect  to  the 
Haid  provost,  bailies,  and  council,  of  the  date  at  London,  the 
1 2th  day  of  March  last  bypast ;  and  in  the  meantime,  until 
the  said  money  come,  ordains  George  Eicard,  present  trea- 
surer, to  pay  to  the  said  Mr  David  the  first  quarter's 
payment,  to  wit,  twenty  pounds  in  hand,  by  reason  of  ihe 
said  Nathaniel  Welsh's  entry  this  day  to  his  house,  and  so 
forth  quarterly  thereafter,  to  be  answered  by  the  treasurer  of 
this  burgh  for  the  time,  of  the  said  sum  during  the  said 
space,  which  shall  be  allowed  to  them  in  their  accounts."^ 
Nathaniel  died  a  young  man.  He  was  most  lamentably  lost 
at  sea.  The  ship  on  board  of  which  he  was  having  sunk, 
he  saved  his  life  by  swimming  to  a  desert  rock,  but  only  to 
perish  still  more  miserably  fi:^m  want  of  food.  It  was  a 
solace  to  his  friends  under  this  trying  providence  that,  when 
his  dead  body  was  afterwards  found,  it  was  in  a  praying 
posture,  the  knees  being  bent  and  the  hands  stretched  towards 
heaven.^ 

^  Extracts  from  the  Council  Registers  of  the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen, 
printed  for  the  Spalding  Club,  ii.  375,  876. 
'  Kirkton,  in  Select  Biographies,  i.  9. 
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No.  I.— (P.  9.) 

Testament  of  John  Welsh  of  Colliston. 

"  Tbb  testament,  testamentar,  and  inventar  of  the  guidls,  geir,  sowmes 
of  money,  and  debtis  pertenying  to  vmquliile  Johnne  Welscheof  Oolestoun, 
within  the  parochin  of  Dunscoir  and  Shirefdome  of  Drumfreis,  the  tyme 
of  his  deceis,  quha  deceisst  vpoun  the  fjft  day  of  August,  j^  vj^ 
zeiris,  ffaithfullie  maid  and  gewin  vp  be  him  self,  vpoun  the  first  day 
of  August,  the  zeir  of  God  foirsaid,  befoir  thir  witness  Peter  Broun 
in  Dursdeir,  Johnne  Smyth  in  Ferdinrushe,  Laurie  Kersane,  Leithe,  and 
Johnne  Broun,  minister  at  Glencame. 

**  In  the  first,  the  said  vmquhile  Johnne  Welshe  had  the  guidis,  geir, 
sowmes  of  money,  and  debtis  of  the  availl  and  pryces  efter  following, 
pertenying  to  him  the  tyme  of  his  deceis  foirsaid,  viz.  Item,  nyne  oxin, 
pryce  of  the  peice  ouerheid,  ten  U-  Summa  IxzzxU.  Item,  six  key  and 
vijlL  l^e  peice.  Summa  xlviijli*  Item,  fyve  zoung  stotis  and  quoyis, 
pryoe  of  the  peice  ouerheid,  iiijli  Summa  xxh.  Item,  threttie  auld 
sheip,  at  xxvjs-  viijd.  the  pece.  Summa  xl^i-  Item,  thrie  naigis,  at 
xzli.  the  peice.  Summa  IxU-  Item,  ane  staig,  pryce  thairof  xli- 
Item,  sawin  vpoun  the  ground  x  bcdlis  aites  mesour  of  wycht,  estimat 
to  the  thiid  come,  extending  to  threttie  boUis  aites  mesour  foirsaid,  pryce 
of  the  boll  with  the  fodder,  ten  merkis.  Summa  ijch.  Item,  mair 
sawiB  vpoun  the  ground  twa  bollis  and  ane  firlet  beir  mesour  of  wycht, 
estimat  to  the  f eird  come,  extending  to  nyne  bollis  beir  mesour  foirsaid, 
pryoe  of  the  boll  with  the  fodder,  ten  U-  Smnma  Ixxxxli.  Item,  in 
vtencilis  and  domioeillis  with  the  abuilzementis  of  his  bodie,  estimat  to 
jcxli- 

"  Summa  of  the  Inventar,  vc  Ixxviij  li-    Folio  wis  the  debtis  awand  to 
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the  deid.  Item,  thair  wes  awand  to  the  said  vmquhile  Johune  Welsche, 
be  Gilbert  Greir  in  Keir,  xlU-  Item,  be  Johnne  Wallace  in  Cartheill, 
xzxli*  Item,  be  James  Wilaoun  in  Dunoow,  IxU*  Item,  be  Johnne 
Kirke  of  Chaipell,  xx  merkis.  Item,  be  Johnne  M*Caig  in  Airdmyll,  i 
merkifl.  Item,  be  James  Greir  in  Penmortie,  xxli-  Item,  be  William 
Wallace  and  Johnne  Maclachrane  in  Combye,  equallie  betuix  thame, 
Ixviijli-  vij«-  iiijd.  Item,  be  George  Cunyghame  in  Shaw,  ix^  Item, 
be  Robert  Suitar  in  Waterheid,  xili-  Item,  be  Clement  Edzer, 
jc  merkis.  Item,  be1>amd  Welsche  in  Greinlaw,  ijc.  merkis,  quhilk  wes 
lent  to  Johnne  Bryce.     Item,  be  Cuthbert  Wekhe,  his  brother,  xxxli- 

**  8umma  of  the  debtis  awand  to  the  deid,  .  .  iiijc-  Ixxxviijl'-  vijs-  4<i- 

"  Summa  of  the  Inventar  with  the  debtis,   .    .    jjn.  ja  xlvjli-  vijs-  4d- 

**  Followis  the  debtis  awand  be  the  deid. 

**  Item,  thair  wes  awand  be  the  said  ymquhUe  Johnne  Welshe  to  Magie 
Welshe  his  dochter  four  hundretht  merkis  be  way  of  contract,  be  Hector 
Maxwell  of  Fofujr-Merkland. 

"  Summa  of  the  debtis  awand  be  the  deid,     .     .    ijc  Ixvjli-  xiijs-  4d. 

"  Restis  of  frie  geir  the  debtis  deducit,     .     .     .     viijc  Ixxixli-  xiiijs. 

'*  To  be  devydit  in  thrie  pairtis,  deidis  pairtis,  ijc.    Ixxxxiijli-  iiijs.  viijd- 

"  Quhairof  the  quote  is  componit  for  iiijU' 

**  Followis  the  deidis  legacie  and  lettrewilL 

"  At  Collestoun  the  first  day  of  August,  1600  zeiris,  the  quhilk  day  the 
said  Johnne  Welshe  maid  his  testament  and  lettrewill,  as  followis : — ^vi^L 
Item,  the  said  Johnne,  seik  and  waik  in  bodie,  hot  haill  in  mynd,  knawing 
nathing  mair  certane  nor  dethe,  nor  nathing  malr  vncertan  nor  the 
tyme  thairof,  levis  his  saull  to  Grod,  and  his  bodie  to  be  bureit  j^^inftng 
the  faithfull :  And  nominatis  and  constituites  his  executouris,  and  only 
intrometouns  with  his  guidis,  Marioun  Greir  his  spous,  Dauid  Welshe  his 
eldest  son,  and  Cuthbert  Welshe  his  zoungest  son,  his  onlie  executouris 
and  intromettouris  testamentaris.  I  leve  my  haill  guidis  and  geir  that  I 
have  in  Collestoun  to  my  wyf .  I  leve  ane  hundretht  merkis  to  my  dochter 
Marioun.  Item,  to  Kait  Welshe,  my  sister,  fyve  merkis,  and  to  Issobdl 
Welshe,  my  sister,  five  merkis.  Item,  I  leve  the  ijc  merkis  quhilk  is 
in  Johnne  Bryce's  and  Dauid  Welshe's  handis,  to  my  sone,  Mr  Johnne 
Welshe,  and  his  wyf  with  consent  of  my  wyff,  and  Dauid  Welshe,  my 
sone.  And  this  I  ordane  to  stand  as  my  testament  and  lettrewill,  and 
hes  oonunandit  Johnne  Browne,  minister  at  Glencame,  to  snbscryve  the 
same  in  my  name  befoir  the  saidis  witness.  Subscryvit  be  me  Johnne 
Browne,  minister  at  Glencame,  at  command  of  the  said  vmquhile  Johnne 
Welshe,  befoir  the  witness  foirsaid,  day,  zeir,  and  place  foirsaid.  Sic 
subscribitur  Jhone  Broun,  minister,  with  my  hand." — (Commissariat 
Records  for  Edinburgh,  June  29,  1604.) 
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No.  11. —(P.  12.) 
ExcerpUfrom  Testament  of  Dean  Robert  Welsh,  Vicar  of  Tynrome. 

"  The  testament,  testamentar,  and  inventar  of  ye  guidis,  geir,  soumes  of 
money  and  dettis  perteining  to  vmquhile  Deine  Robert  Welche,  vicaire 
of  Tynrome,  the  tyme  of  his  deceis,  quhilk  was  in  the  moneth  of  Junij, 
1568  zeiris,  faithfuUie  maid  and  gevin  vp  be  his  awin  mouth,  ypon  the 
fourt  daye  of  the  saidis  moneth  and  zeir,  before  thir  witness  Johne 
Willsoun,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Crogburg,  Gilbert  M'Nacht,  and  Johne 
Welche,  minister  of  Dunscoir. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

'*  Summa  of  the  dettis  awing  to  the  deid,     .     .     .    Ivijlih.  xijs  vjd. 

"  Summa  of  the  inventar  with  the  dettis,     .     .     .     cxxxixli-  vjs  vjd- 

*  *  Followis  the  dettis  awing  be  the  deid. 

"  Item,  The  said  vmquhile  Dene  Robert  was  awing  to  Patrick  Hnntar 
for  aill,  xxxiiijs.  Item,  to  Andro  Williamsoun  for  aill,  thre  pounds. 
Item,  to  Malie  Hespir  for  aill,  vjs.  viijd.  .  .  Item,  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Welche,  my  brodder  of  borrowit  siluer,  at  my  first  mess,  f  ourtene  pundis, 
and  ordanit  thankf uUie  payment  to  be  maid  thairof,  in  respect  he  has 
wantit  the  samyn  lang.  Item,  to  Johnne  Welche,  vicar  of  Dunscoir, ' 
of  borrowit  siluer,  twentie  fyve  pund. 

"Summaof  the  dettis  awing  be  the  deid,     .     .     .     Ivijlib.  xxiijs.  vjd. 

"  Restis  of  frie  geir,  the  dettis  deducit,  ....     Ixxxjli-lxxiijs- 

*'  Followis  the  deids,  latter  will,  and  legaceis. 

*'  In  the  first,  he  constitute  and  ordanis  his  executouris  Sir  Galbart 
Welche,  his  broder,  and  Johnne  Welche,  vicar  of  Dunscoir,  to  intromett 
and  dispone  vpon  his  guidis  and  geir,  according  to  his  latter  will.  Item, 
he  left  to  Cristaine  Wellche,  his  sister,  twentie  merkis.  Item,  mair  ane 
kow  with  ane  calf.  Item,  he  left  to  Kathrene  Johnnestoun,  ane  zoung 
kow  of  thre  zeir  auld.  Item,  he  left  to  Johne  Welsche,  xxli-  of  money. 
Item,  mair  ane  kow  and  ane  stirk.  Item,  he  left  to  Johne  Welche, 
vicar  of  Dunscoir,  ane  kow  with  ane  calf.  Item,  and  twa  thrie  zeir  auld 
best.  Item,  to  Sir  Galbert  Welche,  and  to  Johnne  Welche,  vicar  of 
Dunscoir,  my  executouris,  all  the  rest  of  my  guidis  and  geir,  .... 
exeptand  the  speciall  legace  befoir  lagated,  gif  it  may  beir  the  samyn 
the  dettis  being  payit.  .  .  .  This  testament  was  maid  the  tyme,  and 
afoir  the  witness  foirsaidis.  Sic  subscribitur,  ita  est  Joannes  Welche, 
vicarius  de  Dunscoir,  ac  minister  ejusdem  manu propria." — (Commissariat 
Records  for  Edinburgh,  November  18,  1569.) 
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No.  III.— (P.  30.) 

n*"  (1^  required  bp  tke  Church  of  Scotl4nid  of  those  who  were  appointed 

to  paroehial  charges. 

Thx  Uw  which  ordained  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  the  function 
of  the  ministry,  or  to  any  benefice,  nnder  twenty-five  years  of  age,  except 
»uch  aa  for  singular  and  rare  qualities  should  be  jndged  worthy  by 
the  Iveneral  AssemUy,  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  held  at  St 
Andrews  in  1592,  and  predded  over  by  Andrew  Melville. — (Calderwood, 
ul  614).  It  was  passed  for  two  reasons.  The  first  and  more  immediate 
reaA>n  was,  to  che<^  certain  gross  abuses,  which,  after  the  example  of 
the  Popish  Church,  then  obtained,  of  bestowing  benefices  on  mere  child- 
r\'Q.  as  ^-aa  done  by  Patrick  Adamson,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who 
i^ave  collatioo  to  a  vicarage  in  Fife  in  favour  of  a  child  only  eleven  years 
old. — (Calderwood,  iv.  669  ;  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirke,  Baonatyne 
Club,  part  iL  p.  5«^^u  The  other  reason  was,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
i^ualitications  fiv  the  sacred  office,  by  requiring  from  candidates  a  longer 
wrm  of  study,  and  more  mature  probation. 

Owing  pMtly  to  the  influence  of  Adamson  and  other  bishops,  and 
(wutlv  to  the  slackness  of  the  Presbyteries,  and,  above  all,  to  the  scarcity 
of  qualified  persons,  the  law  was  often  violated.  In  the  Presbytery  of 
Kdinburgh,  however,  it  was  strictly  enforced  at  the  time  when  Welsh 
WAS  appointed  to  Selkirk;  and  this,  therefore,  proves  that  he  was  regarded 
as  an  exception  to  the  law,  " by  reason  of  singular  and  rare  qualities." 
Tt>  show  how  rigidly  the  Metropolitan  Presbytery  enforced  the  existing 
Iaw  on  the  poiut  of  age,  I  shall  here  quote  the  following  instances  from 
the  rec\irds  of  that  body : — In  January  1588-9,  the  parishioners  of  Currie 
(H^titioned  the  Presbytery  to  admit  Mr  Matthew  Lychton,  who  had  been 
:i  class-fellow  of  Welsh's,  and  who  had  graduated  along  with  him  in  the 
August  preceiling,  as  helper  to  his  aged  father  of  the  same  name  ;  but 
his  admissiion  was  postponed  from  time  to  time,  nor  was  he  admitted  till 
two  years  after,  although  he  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  no  objection 
was  maiie  agsunst  him  except  that  he  was  not  of  sufficient  age.  It  was 
similar  in  the  case  of  another  candidate  for  office,  Mr  John  M'CuUo, 
who  had  graduated  under  Mr  Philip  Hislop,  Regent,  in  1592.  This  per- 
son had  been  nominated  to  the  parish  of  Broughton,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Peebles ;  but  as  he  was  too  young  to  be  ordained,  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  upon  being  referred  to,  delayed  to  collate  him,  as  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  records  of  that  Presbytery  show : — "  21st  May 
159i.  Anent  the  commission  gevin  to  certain  brether,  the  23rd  of 
April  last,  to  hear  Mr  John  MHZIullo  on  the  text  assignit,  Mr  Robert 
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Pout  declarit  that  he  had  heard  him,  and  lykit  him  weiL  Qahais  report 
l>eing  considerit,  the  Presbyterie  douting  of  his  adge,  continouiB  [defers] 
Ilia  admissioun,  quhill  the  18th  of  this  instant,  that  he  bring  some  infor- 
znation  of  his  adge,  and  that  he  warn  the  Presbyterie  of  Peblis  to  be 
pz«sent  said  day."  "28th  May  1694. — ^Anent  the  conclusion  takin  the 
21st  of  this  instant,  quhair  into  ony  furder  proceeding  in  Mr  Johne 
Hf'Cullo's  admissioun  was  continowit,  quhill  this  day,  that  he  brocht 
sum  informatioun  of  his  adge,  and  sum  of  Peblis  Presbyterie  were  pre- 
sent this  day.  According  herunto,  haifing  nocht  sure  informatioim  of 
the  adge  of  the  said  Mr  Johnne,  finding  thei  can  nocht  dispens  with  the 
actis  of  the  Assemblies  concerning  the  adg  of  personis  to  be  admitted  to 
the  ministerie,  oontinowis  his  full  admissioun,  quhill  the  Kirk  haif 
farder  pruif  of  his  abiHtie  :  and  in  the  mean  tym,  grantis  licens  to  the 
said  Mr  Johnne,  to  continew  at  the  Kirk  of  Bruchtoum,  and  to  exer- 
ceis  himself  thair,  in  preching  of  the  Word,  and  geyis  him  power  to 
marie." 


No.  IV.— (P.  49.) 

Supposed  Discovery  of  the  Gravestone  of  Etvart,  who  conveyed  Welsh's 
household  furniture  from  Selkirk  to  Ki/rkcudbright. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  discovery  was  made  in  the  churchyard  of  Sel- 
kirk, of  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  gravestone  of  Ewart,  who 
testified  his  friendship  for  "Welsh,  in  a  manner  so  praiseworthy,  when 
the  circumstances  are  considered.  I  here  subjoin  an  account  of  this 
discovery  in  the  words,  and  with  the  comments,  of  the  journal  in 
which  it  was  announced.  "There  was  lately  disinterred  by  Walter 
Millar,  gravedigger,  Selkirk,  a  large  grey  stone  slab,  with  the  following 
among  other  inscriptions,  some  of  which  would  require  a  Layard  or  a 
Buckingham  to  decipher  :—*  Here  Ltes  James  Ewart,  Burgess  in 
Sblkibk,  Dted  Jan.  9,  1663,  Aged  84  Years.  And  his  Son,  Bobert 
Ewart,  late  Sherriff  and  Town  Clerk  of  Selkirk,  who  dyed,  April  1690, 
aged  34  years.'  .  .  .  The  first-mentioned  is  supposed  to  be  the 
young  man  noticed  in  the  Kfe  of  John  Welsh,  who  was  the  only 
individual  that  could  be  found  willing  to  transport  Mr  Welsh's 
furniture  to  Kirkcudbright :  in  consideration  of  which  Mr  Welsh 
gave  him  his  blessing,  and  a  piece  of  gold,  and  told  him  he  should 
never  want." — (Border  Advertiser,  copied  by  the  Dumfries  Herald  of 
June  15,  1855.)    James  Ewart  must  have  been  bom  in  1578,  and  there- 
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fore  would  be  seventeen  years  old  in  the  year  in  which  Welsh  left  Sel- 
kirk. The  dates  therefore  agree  with  the  supposition  that  he  was  the 
person  who  befriended  Welsh.  As  to  the  age  of  his  son  Robert,  there 
is  an  obvious  mistake  of  the  engraver  or  copyist. 


No.  v.— (P.  61.) 
Welsh's  Stipend  at  Kirkcudbright 

The  different  items  of  Welsh's  stipend  at  Kirkcudbright,  and  the 
sources  whence  they  wero  derived,  are  g^ven  in  the  Books  of  Assigna- 
tions (year  1594)  as  follows  : — '*  His  stipend  out  of  the  thrid  of  Halyrud- 
hous,  be  the  takkismen  and  parochinaris  of  Kirkcudbrycht  and  Dunrod, 
lixUU  vj«-  viijd-  ;  out  of  the  thrid  of  St  Marie  Yle,  be  the  takkismen  or 
parochinaris  thereof,  or  Galtwa,  xxxiijlib.  yjs,  viijd.  The  hadll  viccar- 
age  of  Kilcbryst,  xlhb.  ;  the  twa  pairt  of  the  viccarage  of  Diinrod, 
xiijllb.  vj».  viijd-  ;  and  out  of  tjie  thrid  of  the  Abbacie  of  Sallisat,*  i.  eh. 
meill,  to  be  payit  be  the  Abbot,  takkismen,  or  intromettouris,  with  the 
asaumptioun,  as  the  minister  sail  chois. " 

Appended  to  the  above  entry  is  the  following  relating  to  the  readers: 
— "John  Mekle,  reidar  at  Kirkudbrycht,  his  stipend,  the  haill  vicars^ 
thairof,  xl^b.  j  William  M*Clellane,  reidar  at  Dunrod,  his  stipend,  out 
of  the  vicarage  of  Dunrod,  vjlib.  xiijs.  iiijd.,  with  the  kirkland  thairof, 
and  out  of  the  thrid  of  Halyrudhous,  vjlib.  xiijs-  iiijd-,  be  the  takkismen 
or  parochinaris  of  Dunrod. 


No.  VI.— (P.  64.) 

Welsh's  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Sigh  Church  of  Edinburgh,  on  Scibbathj 

the  I9th  of  December,  1696. 

To  what  is  stated  in  the  text  in  vindication  of  the  sermon  preached 
by  Welsh  on  that  day,  one  or  two  additional^  particulars  may  be  added. 

If  his  sermon  was  of  the  character  described  by  Spotswood,  he  grossly 
disobeyed  the  instructions  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Assembly,  who  appointed  bim  to  officiate.    What 

1  Sallisat,  or  Saulseat,  was  subsequently  suppressed  as  a  parish.  It  is  now  a 
part  of  the  parish  of  Inch,  in  Wigtonshire. 
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these  instructions  were  may  be  learned  from  an  extract  from  the  follow- 
ing minute  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  agreed  to,  not 
only  by  the  whole  Presbytery,  but  also  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
General  Assembly : — **  At  Edinburgh,  the  7th  of  December,  1696. — 
The  which  day,  after  incalling  of  the  name  of  God,  the  moderator  and 
remanent  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  considering  how 
necessary  it  is  that  the  prince  and  such  as  are  placed  in  authority  have 
all  due  honoiir,  reverence,  and  estimation,  with  his  subjects,  .  .  . 
and  perceiving  that  the  liberty  of  admonitions,  which  are  at  divers  times 
given  to  his  Majesty  and  Council  from  pulpit,  in  public  audience  of 
the  people,  are  interpreted  and  taken  by  some  (namely,  such  as  have 
their  heart  set  upon  his  Majesty's  disgrace,  unquietness  of  the  country, 
and  hurt  of  the  cause  of  God),  as  arguments  of  misliking  and  distrust- 
ing his  Majesty's  affection  in  the  upright  course,  and  tending  to  the 
contempt  and  disgrace  of  his  Majesty's  authority  and  person  :  .  .  . 
Therefore  the  said  Presbyterie  .      ordains  every  one  of  the  said 

Presbytery  that  they  commit  nothing  in  the  contrary,  upon  whatsoever 
pretence,  under  all  highest  pain  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  discipline 
of  the  Kirk,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offence  ;  and  in  special,  that 
none  utter  from  pulpit  any  rash  or  unreverent  speeches  against  his 
Majesty,  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  his  Majesty's  Council  or  their  lawful 
and  godly  proceedings. " — (Calderwood,  v.  493,  494.)  But  no  complaint 
was  ever  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Church  against  Welsh. 

The  honour  done  to  Welsh  in  his  bejng  selected  to  minister  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  is  set  in  a  clear  light  by  a  passage  in  Melville's 
Diary,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  principle  on  which,  in  the  best  days  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland — and  they  were  not  quite  gone  as  yet — persons 
were  chosen  for  the  performance  of  important  public  services,  that 
writer  says  : — "  If  any  had  a  gift  and  measure  by  [beyond]  others  of 
learning,  utterance,  uprightness,  zeal,  earnestness  in  prayer,  force  in 
exhortation,  it  was  spied  out,  and  specially  employed  by  consent  of  all 
at  these  assembhes." — (Melville's  Diary,  p.  414.) 


No.  VII.- (P.  69.) 

The  Government  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  Ambassador,  Sir  Robert  Bowes, 
at  the  Scottish  Court,  recommend  the  exercise  of  a  lenient  policy  in 
reference  to  the  tumult  at  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  of  December,  1596. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  government  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
her  ambassador,  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  at  the  Court  of  King  James  th 
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Sixth,  took  a  softened  view  of  the  tumult  at  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1596 ;  and  that,  disapproving  of  the  rigorous  proceedings  of 
King  James  and  his  Court  against  his  subjects  on  account  of  that 
tumult,  they  endeayoured  to  mitigate  his  Majesty's  resentment  against 
them.  For  this,  and  for  some  other  reasons,  Bowes  was  treated  vexy 
coldly  by  the  Scottish  Court.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated 
Edinburgh,  December  21,  that  year,  he  writes : — "  I  find  the  good 
countenance  in  Court  lately  showed  towards  me  to  be  greatly  changed, 
and  myself  and  course  misliked  of  the  CathoUc  crew  presently  carrying 
the  sway." — (State  Papers,  Scotland,  Elizabeth,  vol.  lix.  no.  91.) 

An  idea  of  the  bitter  feelings  which  animated  King  James  and  hia 
Court  against  the  obnoxious  ministers,  may  be  formed  from  a  letter  of 
Bowes's  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated  Edinburgh,  January  13,  1596.  "To 
restrain^"  he  writes,  '*the  declamations  of  ministers  in  pulpits,  and  of 
all  others  in  speaking  against  the  king,  his  government,  and  council,  an 
especial  proclamation  is  published  in  Edinburgh  upon  pain  of  treason  in 
the  persons  offending,  and  with  chaxge  to  all  sheriffs,  provosts,  officers, 
and  other  subjects  (hearing  such  declamations  and  speeches)  to  appre- 
hend and  bring  in  the  parties  guilty  ;  yet  the  ministers  cease  not  to  take 
liberty  in  their  sermons  to  inveigh  against  these  present  proceedings,  in 
regard  they  think  thereby  the  religion  and  person  of  the  king  shall  be 
endangered,  or  else  that  of  the  Spanish  course  shall  be  advanced.  And 
by  another  proclamation  it  is  commanded  that  none  shall  intercommune 
with  any  of  the  fugitive  ministers  or  burgesses,  and  that  their  goods 
shall  be  brought  into  the  Exchequer.  The  houses  in  Edinburgh  aip- 
pointed  for  their  ministers  are  ordained  to  be  seized,  and  enaployed 
for  the  king  8  use.  Seaton  (as  is  said)  persuaded  these  houses  to  be 
burnt.  And  some  others  wished  a  pillar  to  be  erected  in  the  church- 
yard, in  testimony  of  treasons  committed  by  the  ministers,  and  which 
treasons  the  ministers  utterly  deny,  yet  by  act  of  council  they  are  con- 
demned."— (Ibid.  vol.  Ix.  no.  14.) 

Encouraged  by  Queen  Elizabeths  Government,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Lord  Burghley,  Bowes  persevered  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
Scottish  King  into  a  more  placable  state  of  mind  towards  his  subjects, 
whilst  he  recommended  moderation  to  some  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  Church.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated  Edinburgh,  January 
16,  he  thus  writes  : — "  Her  Majesty's  letter  addressed  to  the  King,  and 
fraught  with  princely  wisdom,  and  your  Lordship's  letter  sent  to  myself, 
and  full  of  wise  advice,  have  been  delivered  to  me  in  good  season.  !By 
the  first  I  have  been  enabled  to  enter  into  fit  course,  and  treat  and  nego- 
tiate with  the  king  matters  promising  the  appeasing  or  mitigating  'the 
rage  of  the  present  storms  here.     ...     By  the  second,  and  with  your 
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good  advice,  I  have  entered  with  sundry  of  the  wise  and  well  affected 
ministers,  called  hither  by  the  King's  letter,  and  exhorted  them  calmly 
to  temper  their  courses,  for  the  quiet  end  of  these  broken  causes  contro- 
verted in  church  and  estate  at  this  time  ;  whereunto  I  found  them  well 
inclined,  yet  others,  great  in  court,  so  blow  the  coals,  as  I  dare  not 
promise  sudden  quenching  of  the  fire.  For  the  execution  whereof,  and 
to  effect  your  Lordship's  sound  advice,  I  nhaH.  omit  no  labour  and  dili- 
gence." He  adds,  ''According  to  the  act  of  Council  the  ministers* 
houses  in  Edinburgh  are  seized  for  the  king,  and  the  wives  and  children 
put  out.  Whereupon  the  Queen  offered  the  wives  to  be  mean  to  restore 
them  to  their  houses.  But,  before  the  offer,  the  wives  had  dispersed  their 
children,  broken  their  families,  and  disposed  themselves  and  stuff,  as 
without  great  change  they  could  not  remove.  And  now  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  pretending  title  to  these  houses,  maketh  suit  to  the  town 
for  l^e  same.  The  King  hath  been  favourable  in  the  grant  of  the 
ministers'  effects  to  their  wives'  use.  And  he  pretendeth  to  mislike 
much  oi  the  proclamation  published  for  putting  the  ministers  to  the 
horn." — (Ibid.  vol.  Ix.  no.  16.) 

In  a  letter  to  ''  Sir  Bobert  Cecil,  Knight,  Principal  Secretary  to  Her 
Majesty,"  also  dated  January  16,  Bowes  writes,  *'  Your  letter  of  the 
6th  hereof,  together  with  her  Majesty's  letter  enclosed  therein,  and 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Scots,  I  have  received  ;  and  yesterday  I  de- 
livered her  Majesty's  letter  to  the  King,  who,  perusing  the  same,  did 
highly  commend  the  deep  wisdom  and  good  counsel  contained  therein, 
binding  him  (he  said)  to  be  thankful,  and  to  follow  that  grave  advice 
given  for  his  welfare  ;  and  which  course,  so  advised  by  her  Majesty,  he 
had  before  determined  to  have  practised.  He  ^reed  readily,  and  pro- 
mised to  write,  and  return  answer  to  her  Majesty  very  speedily.  .  . 
By  the  good  warrant  and  grounds  in  her  Majesty's  letter  to  him,  I  took 
occasion  to  make  some  mention,  as  well  of  this  late  and  rash  error  com- 
mitted against  him  in  Edinburgh,  as  also  of  other  offences  done  at  home 
by  the  forfeited  Earls,  and  abroad  by  practising  spirits,  pretending  to  be 
authorised  by  him  in  their  negotiations  with  the  King  of  Spain  uid  the 
Pope.  And  commending  to  his  good  consideration  the  conditions  of  the 
persons  offending,  and  the  qualities  of  their  crimes,  I  wished  that  the 
severity  in  punishment  should  not  be  afflicted  in  the  better  sort,  and 
spared  in  the  worse,  neither  that  the  course  of  the  execution  of  punish- 
ment should  hurt  himself,  or  blemish  his  honour,  by  confirmation  of 
opinions  conceived  of  the  complot  laid,  and  in  practice,  for  alteration  or 
toleration  of  religion  in  this  realm.  I  concluded  that  very  fair  occasion 
^  _,  was  offered  to  him,  to  declare  himself,  resolution,  and  action  in  these 
^-    cases,  worthy  to  be  accounted  a  prince  of  religion,  wisdom,  and  justice, 
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diBoeming  the  difference  betwixt  crimes  perpetrated  with  intention  and 
malice  and  for  ¥ncked  ends,  and  errors  escaped  by  accidents  and  rai^- 
nesSy  and  attempted  for  the  best  causes,  for  religion,  and  for  his  own 
prosperity.  He  seemed  to  allow  well  of  mine  advice,  affirming,  in  few 
words,  that  they  concurred  with  her  Majesty's  most  discreet  and  kind 
counsel  to  him,  and  that  he  would  guide  his  course  to  accord  with  the 
same  ;  yet,  after  my  departure,  he  noted  (as  I  am  informed)  that  my 
comment  upon  the  text  of  her  Majesty^s  letter  was  gathered  and  uttered 
boldly,  and  with  some  sharpness. — (Ibid.  vol.  Ix.  no.  17.) 


No.  VIII. —(P.  74.) 

John  {of towards  Archbishop)  Spotstoood,  and  John  Davidson,  minister 

of  Prestonpans. 

In  his  history  Spotswood  invariably  speaks  of  Davidson  with  dis- 
respect, and  even  with  affected  contempt.  The  following  anecdote,  re- 
corded by  John  Livingstone  in  his  Memorable  Characteristics,  will 
help  to  account  for  the  strong  antipathy  with  which  Spotswood  regarded 
this  eminent  minister : — "  One  time  Mr  John  Davidson,  being  modera- 
tor of  the  provincial  Synod  of  Lothian,  at  Tranent,  wherein  Mr  John 
Spotswood,  minister  at  Calder,  and  Mr  James  Law,  minister  at  Kirklis- 
ton, were  to  be  censured  for  playing  at  the  football  on  the  Sabbath-day,  he 
urged  that  they  might  be  deposed,  but  the  S3mod  agreed  not  thereto ; 
and  when  they  were  called  in,  he  said,  *  Come  in,  ye  pretty  football 
men,  the  Synod  hath  ordained  you  only  to  be  rebuked ; '  and,  turning 
to  the  Synod,  he  said,  '  And  now,  brethren,  let  me  tell  you  what  reward 
you  shall  get  for  your  lenity.  These  two  men  shall  trample  on  your 
necks,  and  the  necks  of  the  ministry  of  Scotland.'  " — (Select  Biogra- 
phies, i.  296.) 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  after  King  James  left  the  Assembly  held 
at  Dundee,  his  wrath  against  Davidson  for  having  protested  against  its 
lawfulness  rather  increased  than  diminished,  Mr  Greorge  Nicolson,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated  Edinburgh,  29th  March,  1598,  says  : — 
"The  King  hath,  since  his  return  from  Dundee,  thought  more  and 
more  hard  of  Mr  John  Davidson's  protestation,  which  was  that  that 
Assembly  was  not  a  free  Assembly,  nor  lawful,  neither  yet  sundry 
Assemblies  before,  and  therefore  that  nothing  done  therein,  or  in  the 
late  former  Assembliep,  should  any  way  prejudge  the  Kirk  ;  and  thereon 
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[the  King]  sent  Mr  David  Magill  and  Mr  William  Melville,  two  Lords 
of  the  Sessions,  to  accuse  Mr  Davidson  to  his  Presbytery  of  Hadding- 
ton for  that  protestation,  and  to  take  order  with  him  for  the  same. 
Hut  Mr  Davidson  being  absent  this  day  se'ennight,  they  are  again  sent 
this  day  to  Haltidington  for  that  purpose.  Besides,  the  King  hath  used 
many  words,  arguing  great  anger  in  him  against  Mr  Robert  Bruce. 
Ajid  yet,  in  case  the  ministers  should  yield  freely  unto  the  King  for  the 
setting  up  again  of  bishops,  in  my  opinion  the  greatest  plea  would  be 
between  the  King  and  nobility,  who  have  the  bishops'  lands  in  their 
hands,  and  will  be  [?  loath]  to  leave  them." — (State  Papers  in  State 
Paper  Office,  Scotland,  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  bdi.  no.  13.) 


No.  IX.-  (P.  77.) 

The  Nobility  of  Scotland  at  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 

and  Popery. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  power  of  Popery  in 
Scotland  seemed  as  if  it  would,  in  some  measure,  rally  from  the  shock  it 
had  received  at  the  Reformation.  A  considerable  number  of  the  nobil- 
ity were  avowed  Papists,  others  wete  suspected  of  inclining  to  Popery, 
and  others  belonged  to  a  class  which  would  join  the  ranks  of  whichever 
party  should  triumph  in  the  state.  This  was  a  cause  of  anxiety,  not  only 
to  Protestants  in  Scotland,  but  also  to  the  Protestant  statesmen  of  Eng- . 
land ;  for  the  adherents  of  Popery  in  Scotland  were  prepared  to  join 
with  Spain,  or  with  any  other  conspiring  power,  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
governments  and  Protestant  religion  both  .of  Scotland  and  England. 
Among  the  state  papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  London,  are  memo- 
randa written  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  giving  the  names  and  aUiances  of 
the  Scottish  nobility,  to  show  the  state  of  Scotland  in  relation  to 
Popery.  The  document,  which  is  without  date,  but  which  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  is  classed,  and  correctly,  under  the  year  1599,  is  as  follows  : — 

'*  A  Memorial  of  the  Present  State  of  Scotland,  how  it  groweth  every 
day  into  more  affection  to  Popery. 

"The  Earl  of  Montrose,  Chancellor,  a  Protestant  in  profession,  but 
allied  to  the  Papists.  He  married  the  old  Lord  Drommant's  sister, 
and  was  a  great  favourer  of  Huntley  in  the  slaughter  of  Murray  [and] 
Oreame. 
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The  Earl  of  Casaels,  now  made  Threasurer  ;  and  the  Prior  of  Blan- 
tire,  put  out  of  his  place  for  favouring  the  minister,  Mr  Robert  Brace. 
— Memorandum. — That  this  Cassels  ia  but  simple,  young,  governed  by 
the  King's  Chamber  ;  and  I  remember,  when  he  was  here,  Captain  Fos- 
ter was  his  only  guide,  who  now  is  gone  and  employed  for  Rome. 

*'  Elphinston  of  Elphinston,  secretary,  a  Papist.  He  hath  hitely 
received  from  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  a  secretary  to  serve  him. 

"  The  Lord  of  Levinston,  keeper  of  the  King's  daughter,  in  Lytego 
[Linlithgow].     He  is  a  gr[eat]  Papist. 

**  The  names  of  the  Chamb[er]  that  rule  him  [the  Eling]. 

**  Sir  Rol)ert  Ker,  warden  of  the  Middle  March,  P[apist]. 

"  Sir  George  Hume  [afterwards  Earl  of  Dunbar],  wholly  Huntley's 
creature ;  his  wife  a  Gordon ;  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  P[apist]. 

' '  Sir  Geoi^e  Elphinston,  P[apist]. 

**  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  of  the  house  of  Tullibar[di]ne,  wholly  Hunt- 
ley's, P[api8t]. 

*  *  David  Murray  [afterwards  Lord  Sooone],  his  brother. 

*  *  President  of  the  Session,  Priour  [of]  Pluscardy,  a  Seaton,  and  a  gr[eat] 
Papirtt.     He  manied  the  Lord  Drummant's  daughter. 

'*  The  L[ord]  Hume,  a  known  Papist. 

'*  Murray,  a  stewart,  now  living. 

*'  The  Abbot  of  St  Colme,  a  favourer  of  Murray. 

**  Huntley,  to  have  the  keeping  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  to 
keep  the  Prince. 

"  Huntley  married  the  Duke's  [Ludovick,  second  Duke  of  Lennox's] 
sister.     The  Duke  hath  married  the  Sheriff  of  Ayr's  sister.* 

"  Morton  hath  many  daughters  married ;  he  is  old,  and  not  of  action. 
His  wife  is  a  gr[eat]  practiser,  great  with  the  Q[ueen].  She  was  daugh- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Rothes. 

**  Morton's  daughters  thus  married  : — One  to  Argyle  ;  2.  To  Erroll, 
P[apist] ;  3.  To  L.  Hume,  P[apist] ;  4.  Master  of  Glamis,  always 
favours  the  Papists. 

''Earls  Orkney  and  Caithness,  Stewarts  both.  Caithness  is  brother 
to  Boduel  [Bothwell]  by  his  mother. 

"  Buccleugh  is  son-in-law  to  Boduel,  and  in  his  heart  Popish. 

"  His  toleration  of  Gordon,  ' 

"  The  employment  of  Coubardie, 

"  The  speaking  with  Tyrie's  messenger, 

'  *  His  sufference  of  aid  out  of  Scotland, 

*  Ludovick,  second  Ihike  of  Lennox,  was  mftnied  seoondlj  to  Jean,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Matthew  Campbell  of  Loudoun. 
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'*  His  speaking  in  open  convention  every  tale  of  sinister  intelligence, 
— a  sufficient  condemnation.** — (State  Papers  in  State  Paper  Office  re- 
lating to  Scotland,  Elizabeth,  vol.  Ixiv.  no.  53.) 


No.  X.--(P.  83.) 
Welsh  and  the  Burgh  Court  of  Kirkcudbright. 

The  entrijss  in  the  records  of  the  Burgh  Court  of  Kirkcudbricht,  in 
reference  to  the  non-payment  of  the  rent  of  Welsh's  house,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"The  burrow  court  of  Kirkcudbright  hanldin  in  the  tulbuithe  of  the 
samin  the  xxiij  day  of  April,  1600,  be  Patrick  Forrester  and  Johnne 
Inglis,  bailleis.  The  suittis  callit,  the  court  affirmit,  as  vse  is.  The 
qnhilk  day  the  saidis  bailleis  deccmis  Mr  Johnne  Velsche,  minister, 
present  in  jugement,  be  his  awin  grant,  to  pay  to  William  Fullartoun, 
burgis  thairof,  xx  libs  money,  for  the  Yitsounday  and  Mertimes  maiU 
of  his  houss  he  occupyit  in  anno  1599  zeirs,  with  ijs  expenss.'' 

*'  The  bmrow  court  of  Kirkcudbricht,  hauldin  in  the  tulbuithe  of  the 
samin  the  xxj  day  of  Januar,  1601  zeiris,  William  M'Clellane  of  Auch- 
lAoe,  tutor  of  Bombie  provest,  Patrick  Forrester  and  Johnne  Inglis, 
bailleis.  The  suittis  callit,  the  court  affirmit,  as  vse  is.  '  The  quhilk  day 
the  saidis  juges  decemis  Kobert  Bell  present,  be  his  grant,  to  pay 
to  William  M'Ghie  xiij  lib.  vjs.  viijd.,  as  cautioner  to  him  thairfoir 
for  Mr  Johnne  Velsche,  for  maill  of  his  houss  with  ijs.  expenss." 


No.  XI.— (P.  96.) 

Measures  adopted  by  the  Burgh  Court  of  Ayr  in  the  year  1594,  for  the 

suppression  of  Sabbath  desecration. 

"  Burgh  Court  of  Air,  October  7,  1694. 
**  Adam  Stewabt  ;  Alexander  Lockhart,  Fergushall ;  Adame  Johnes- 
toun  ;  Kobert  Campbell ;  George  Hamiltoun ;  William  Boger ;  James 
Bannatyn  ;  William  Knox  ;  Duncan  M'Adam  ;  Johnne  Blair  ;  Johnne 
Adam  ;  Johnne  Wallace  ;  Thomas  M'Knacht  ;  Johnne  Dalrimpill 
Johnne  Cunningham  ;  George  Campbell ;  Robert  Cochren  ;  William 
Law  ;  Gilbert  Cochrane ;  Alexander  Cochren ;  Johnne  Thomsoun,  bax^r. 
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"  Item,  it  is  statut  and  ordanit  that  na  manner  of  craftsman,  of 
quhatsumevir  estait  or  conditioun  thai  be  of,  presume,  or  tak  vpoim 
thame,  to  laubor  vpoun  the  Sabboth-day,  or  zit  to  oppin  their  boith 
durrifl  [doom]  vpoun  the  Sabboth-day,  vsing  thair  occupatioun  ony  man- 
ner of  way,  vnder  the  pane  the  first  fait  of  xxs.  of  vnhiw,  the  second 
fait  xls.  to  be  distributit  to  the  pure  and  common  workis,  and  the  thrid 
fait,  gif  thai  be  fremen,  to  tyne  thair  fredome,  and  gif  Ynire  to  pay  the 
saidis  xls.  of  vnlaw  how  oft  they  contraveine. 

**Item,  it  is  statut  and  ordanit  that  na  merchands,  chepmen,  nor 
vtheris  personis  quhatsumever  vsand  merchandice,  quhilks  ar  burgesses 
and  inhabitantis  of  this  burcht,  pass  furth  of  the  samin  vpoun  the  Sab- 
both-day to  landwert  kirkis,  or  vther  places  of  mercat,  outwith  the  said 
burcht,  to  mak  merchandice,  ather  to  by  or  sell,  vnder  the  pane  the 
first  fait  of  V  lib,  the  nixt  fait  x  lib,  to  be  bestowit  vpoun  the  townis 
common  works,  and  the  third  fait  gif  thai  be  fre  to  tyne  thair  fredome, 
and  gil  thai  be  vnfre  to  pay  the  penaltie  of  x  lb  foirsaid,  how  oft  thai 
contraveine  this  act. 

"Item,  it  is  statut  and  ordanit  that  na  mercat  be  maid  vpoun  the 
Sabboth-day,  nor  zit  na  fruit  nor  herbis  be  sauld  on  the  Sabboth-day, 
vpoun  the  Hie  Streit,  bot  onlie  within  housses.  As  als  that  na  person 
play  vpoun  the  Sabboth-day  in  tyme  of  preiching  aither  a  foreuone  or 
eftemone,  vnder  the  pane  of  xxijs.  of  vnlaw  for  ilk  fait." — (Ayr  Town 
Council  Records). 

At  the  burgh  court  of  Ayr,  18th  October  1596,  an  act  was  made,  run- 
ning in  the  same  terms  as  the  preceding,  with  the  following  addition  : — 
' '  Nather  zit  that  ony  tavemis  be  keipt,  or  wine,  aill,  or  aquawyte,  or 
vther  liqouns,  or  ony  meit,  be  sauld  vpoun  the  Sabboth-day  in  tynie  of 
preiching,  ather  eftemone  or  aforenone,  vnder  the  pane  of  xxijs.  of  vnlaw 
ilk  fait,  besyd  making  of  thair  publict  repentence  :  And  that  thir 
penalties  foirsardis,  sett  doun  for  keiping  of  the  Sabboth-day,  in  manner 
foirsaid,  the  ane  half  thairof  sail  apperteine  to  the  juges,  and  the  vther 
half  to  the  town  and  common  workis  thairof." — (Ibid.) 


No.  XII— (P.  98.) 

TTie  Popish  vxyrship  celebrated  only  privately  in  Ayr  at  the  close  of  the 

sixteenth  century. 

I  HAVE  stated  that,  at  the  period  referred  to,  the  Popish  worship  was 
celebrated  privately  in  Ayr.     I  would  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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it  could  there  be  celebrated  only  privately.  There  are  two  entries  in  the 
Obit  Book  of  the  Church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  Ayr,*  which,  if  correct, 
as  to  the  date,  would  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  mass  and  other 
Popish  services  were  celebrated  publicly  in  that  town — celebrated  even 
in  the  parish  church,  at  that  period  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  money 
bequeiathed  by  parties  for  chanting  masses  for  the  repose  of  their  souls 
was.  by  the  authority  of  law  secured  to  the  choristers  who  were  to  per- 
form these  services.  One  of  these  entries  is  dated  17th  November, 
1599,  and  the  other,  18th  November  1599.  From  these  Obits  the  Editor 
of  the  Obit  Book  comes  to  the  following  conclusion  : — "  The  Reforma- 
tion was  nominally  effected  in  1560  ;  but  here  we  have  evidence  of  the 
professors  of  the  'old  faith'  continuing  in  possession  of  their  emolu- 
ments,^ and  the  exercise  of  their  offices  for  thirty-five  years  afterwards." 
(Page  V.)  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  dates  of  these 
Obits  are  incorrect.  With  regard  to  that  dated  18th  November,  1599, 
it  is  clear  from  internal  evidence  that  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  date. 
The  most  of  the  names  which  occur  in  it  are  to  be  found  in  an  Obit, 
dated  8th  October,  1523 — Margaret  Masone  ;  Thomas  NeiU,  bailie  of 
Ayr  ;  Sir  Henry  Huntar,  curate  of  A3rr  ;  Sir  John  Fair,  notary ;  John 
Bovok  ;  and  the  Laird  of  Bargary. — (Ibid.  p.  62.)  The  names  of  Neill, 
Huntar,  and  Fair,  appear  in  several  other  Obits  during  the  first  part  of 
the  16th  century.  This,  we  conceive,  renders  it  certain  that  the  true 
date  of  the  Obit  in  question  must  be  much  earlier  than  the  year  1599. 

Such  services  as  those  connected  with  Obits  had  long  before  been  for- 
bidden by  numerous  acts  of  Parliament. — (See  p.  109.)  And  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in  1567,  as  well  as  by  other  acts  passed  at  different 
times,  "all  annual  rents  of  altarages,  chaplaineries,  obits,  and  such 
others  within  burghs,"  were  "granted  and  disponed  to  the  provost, 
baUies,  and  council  of  each  burgh  for  sustentation  of  the  ministry  within 
the  same." — (Peterkin's  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirke,  p.  97.) 

Such  being  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  Town  Council  of  Ayr,  which  was  then  decidedly  Protestant,  would 
have  permitted  the  worship  of  the  old  superstition  to  be  celebrated 
not  only  openly,  but  even  in  the  parish  church,  or  that  they  would 

*  This  volume,  which  is  preserved  in  the  municipal  archives  of  Ajr,  has  been 
printed  under  the  editorship  of  James  Paterson.  An  Obit,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  Obitus — death,  is  the  anniversary  of  a  person's  death,  on  which 
occasion,  if  he  has  left  money  for  such  a  purpose,  masses  and  prayers  are  said 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  In  all  religious  houses,  a  kalendar  (called  an  Obituary  or 
Obit  Book)  was  kept,  in  which  were  recorded  the  day  of  the  death  of  such  persons, 
and  the  amount  of  the  money  which  they  left  to  be  paid  to  the  choristers  who 
'  chanted  these  services. 

2f 
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quietly  hftye  allowed  Popish  ecdenasticB  to  appropriate  revenueB  which 
had  been  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  forfeited. 


No.  XIII.— (P.  103.) 

Measures  adopted  hy  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr  in  1602,  for  the 
suppression  of  Sabbath  desecration  and  immorality. 

''Apud  Air,  Idth  April,  1602. —The  oounsale  present : — ^Alexander 
Lokhart,  provest  (elder)  ;*  Geoi^  Cochrane,  bailHe  (elder)  ;  Geozge 
Masoun,  bailHe  (elder) ;  Geoige  Gibeoun,  dene  of  gild  (elder)  ; 
David  FergiuhiU  (elder)  ;  Peter  Cunningham  ;  Thomas  Murie  (elder)  ; 
Charles  Dalrimpill ;  Duncan  M'Adame  (elder) ;  WilHame  Rysyde ; 
Johnne  Knicht ;  Johnne  Cuningham  (deacon) ;  Robert  Boyd.  The  quhilk 
day  the  provest,  baillies,  and  oounsale  of  the  said  burcht,  with  advyse 
and  consent  of  ane  great  part  of  the  communitie  thairof,  convenit  heir- 
upoun  of  befoire,  ratifeis  and  authoresis  the  overture,  actis,  and  statutis 
sett  doun  be  the  synodall  assemblie  of  this  shirefdom  of  Air,  concerning 
the  severall  penalties  and  puneisments  of  everie  severall  offence  commit- 
tit  within  the  bonndis,  to  stand  as  lawis  within  the  jurisdictioun  of  this 
burcht,  in  all  tyme  cuming,  and  to  be  execute,  tain  vp,  and  vplifted  (ad 
pios  iuus)f  and  to  be  distributed  be  the  sessoun  of  this  burcht,  with 
advyse  of  the  provest  and  baillies  thairof,  ad  pios  usus,  and  help  and 
support  of  the  pure ;  and  to  be  taine  vp  and  vplifted  vpoun  everie 
offender,  and  that  bef oir  they  satisfie  the  Kirk  for  thair  publick  offence, 
efter  the  forme  and  tennour  of  the  said  actis  and  statuis,  in  all  pointLs  ; 
the  quhilk  the  saidis  provest,  baillies,  oounsale,  and  communitie  autho- 
reees,  and  promesis  to  put  in  executioun,  ordaining  publicatioun  herof  to 
pas  throw  the  toun  be  sound  of  drum.  Off  the  quhilk  actis,  the  tennour 
foUowis : — 

"  In  the  first,  sic  as  wilfullie  remanis  fra  the  kirk,  and  hearing  of  the 
word  prechit  rpoun  the  Lord's-day,  saU  pay,  for  the  first  fait,  vjs.  viijd. ; 
ffor  the  secund,  xiijs.iiijd. ;  for  the  thrid,  xxs.;  and  gif  efter  thai  offend, 
the  three  of  penaltie  to  be  vplifted  and  usit. 

**  Secundlie,  Sic  as  usis  ony  kynd  of  handle  labour,  working,  cadging, 
miUing,  pyping,  dansing,  gamming,  or  paying  ony  tyme  of  the  Sabboth, 
or  passing  to  aill  housses,  taverns,  or  selling  of  meit  and  drink,  in  tyme 
of  preching,  bef  oir  none  or  eftemone,  for  the  first  fait,  sail  pay  xiijs.iiijd; 

*  I  lutre  marked  luch  members  of  the  Town  Council  m  were  elders  or  deacons  of 
the  Church. 
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for  the  secund,  xxvjs.  viijd.;  for  the  thrid  fait,  zIb.;  and  swa  furth  conse- 
quentlie  as  thai  offend. 

**  Thirdly,  Sic  as  sail  be  fund  to  feght,  tuibde,  or  to  be  druken  vpoun 
the  Lord's-day,  for  the  first  fait,  xxs.;  for  the  secund,  xls.;  for  the 
thrid,  iij  lib.;  and  gif  thai  shed  bluide,  vj  lib. 

"  Fourtlie,  Sic  as  brekkis  the  ordouris  of  the  fast  vpoun  the  Sabbothis 
appointed  thereto,^  sail  pay,  for  the  first  fait,  xls. ;  for  the  secund,  four 
lib. ;  for  the  thrid,  sex  lib  ;  and  swa  forth  consequentlie  as  thai  offend. 

"Fyffclie,  Ilk  fomicatour  sail  pay,  for  the  first  fait,  xxs.;  the  secund 
fait,  xls.  ;  and  the  thrid  relaps,  iij.  lib ;  and  sic  as  maries  bot  ten  s. 
And  sic  as  resylis  fra  manage  efter  publlct  proclamationn  of  the  bandis 
sail  pay  ten  lib.  for  meilling  of  the  kirk. 

Sextlie,  Adulteraris,  sic  as  committis  adulterie,  sail  pay,  for  the  first 
fait,  ten  lib. ;  for  the  secund  fait,  xx  Ub. ;  and  the  thrid  fait,  xxx  lib. ; 
and  swa  furth. 

"  Seyentlie,  Common  sclandaris  to  be  punest  with  brankis  or  joggis, 
as  also  all  blasphemaris,  swearis,  and  vseris  of  execratiouns  to  be  punest 
with  brankis  or  joggis,  or  ells  to  satisfie  the  Act  of  ParUament. 

"  Item.  Dissobeyaris  to  the  first  dtatioun  of  the  sessioun,  to  pay  xld.; 
the  secund  fait,  vjs.  viijd. ;  and  the  thrid,  xiijs.  iiijd. 

"  Item,  Dissobeyaris  to  the  snmmonds  of  the  presbitrie,  for  the  first 
fait,  ZYS. ;  for  the  secund,  xxs.;  and  the  thrid,  xxvjs. viijd. ;  And  last,  sic 
p^-Bonis  as  sail  happin  to  be  overtane  and  convict  in  the  offences  foir- 
saidis,  and  ar  not  soluend  nor  responsibill  to  pay  the  penalteis  abone 
written,  That  thai  be  punest  corporaUie  be  joggis  or  brankis,  according 
to  the  degrie  of  the  fait,  and  be  imprisonment  and  utherwayis." 


No.  XIV.— (P.  104.) 

List  of  ike  Elders  and  Deacons  of  Welsh* s  Chwreh  in  Ayr, 

1st  November f  1603. 

The  elders:  —  David  Fergushill,  provost;  Alexander  Lockhart; 
James  Bannatyne  ;  Mr  Bobert  Oathcart ;  Andrew  Dunbar ;  Thomas 
Myrrie  ;  George  Gibson  ;  Allan  Oathcart ;  Hew  Kennedy  ;  Duncans 
M'Adame  ;  Andrew  Hay  ;  Andrew  Kennedy ;  John  Power ;  John 
Rankine;  William  M'Kerrow ;  George  Cochran;  George  Masoun; 
Bobert  Dalrimpill ;  Peter  Hamiltoun  ;   Hew  Neisbitt. 

The  deacons  : — Thomas  Broun  ;  William  Bankine  ;  John  Wallace, 
senior  ;   John  Wallace,  jimior ;   Allan  Gardiner  ;   John  Cunningham  ; 
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Thomas  Hendrie  ;   George  Hunter ;   George  Watt.  —  (Seasion-book  of 
Ayr). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session-book  is  recorded  the  disapline 
required  by  the  Church  for  various  scandals,  and  the  dvil  penalties  for 
the  same,  which  were  collected  by  the  session.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men : — **  Violatouris  of  the  Sabboth,  for  the  first  fault,  sal  mak  thair  re- 
pentance publidie  [befoir]  the  pulpit,  and  sal  pey,  vis.  8d. ;  for  the 
Hecund  fault,  sal  stand  twa  dayis  in  thair  awin  claithes,  in  publick  place 
of  repentance,  and  sal  pey  xiiis.  4d. ;  for  the  thrid  fault,  sal  stand  thrie 
Sabbothis,  and  pey  xxs. 

During  Welsh's  absence,  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  and  even 
Home  of  the  lay  members  of  the  congregation,  acted  as  moderator  of 
the  session.  Hew  Kennedy  was  moderator  at  the  meeting  held  28th 
October,  1606. 


No.  XV.— (P.  110.) 

Gilbert  Brovm,  Ahhot  of  New  Abbey,  and  the  Papists  of  Dumfries. 

Besidbs  employing  themselves  in  saying  and  hearing  mass,  Abbot 
Brown  and  the  Papists  of  Dum&ies  were  intent  upon  other  objects  of 
a  political  character,  which  threatened  danger,  not  only  to  the  govern- 
ment of  James,  King  of  Scotland,  but  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England.  In  the  spiing  of  the  year  1599,  the  government  of  that 
Queen  had  been  warned  by  its  ambassador,  Sir  William  Bowes,  at  the 
Scottish  Court,  to  regard  these  characters  as  active  instruments  in 
exciting  rebellion  against  her  government.  That  ambassador,  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Kobert  Cecil,  dated  April  25,  1599,  says,  "  I  think  her  Majesty's 
service  might  be  advanced  by  some  intelligence  to  be  entertained  about 
Dumfries,  I  being  credibly  advertised  that  the  Papists  of  those  parts 
are  trafficking  both  with  some  Papists  of  ours  and  those  of  Ireland,  by 
the  special  employment  of  the  Abbot  of  New  Abbey,  a  notorious  lend 
instrument  in  these  treasons  for  religion.  I  have  procured  some  watch 
to  be  laid  about  this  Abbot,  who  is  ordinarily  received  at  Terreglisse, 
the  Lord  Harris  his  house,  near  Dumfries.  This  man,  supposed  to  be 
privy  with  the  Catholic  practices  in  Ireland,  being,  or  seeming  to  be,  in 
great  disgrace  with  the  King,  might  without  great  difficulty  (as  I  think) 
be  taken  by  some  choice  men  from  Carlell,  by  means  of  the  Grahams,  so 
as  the  said  Grahams  be  no  ways  made  privy  to  the  purpose.  I  am  borne 
in  hand  (but  not  from  Buccleugh  himself)  that  Buccleugh  would 
willingly  show  his  thankfulness  to  her  Majesty  in  any  such  like  service  a« 
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taking  of  this  man.  If  her  Majesty  be  pleased  so  to  direct  me,  I  might 
conveniently  put  him  to  his  proof  in  that  or  such  like. 

*' There  hath  of  late  been  a  mass  solemnly  celebrated  at  Terreglisse,  at 
which  were  present  sundry  persons  of  best  quality  thereabouts,  and 
amongst  the  rest  Francis  Dacres,  not  without  great  suspicion  of  the 
Earl  of  Angus  himself,  lieutenant  there,  to  have  been  present,  whereof 
I  shall  have  more  certain  advertisement  at  Edinburgh  shortly. 

"  That  whole  country  standing  in  very  ill  terms  for  religion,  being  the 
principal  way  of  conveying  intelligence  from  Scotland,  or  the  Low 
Countries,  into  Ireland,  might,  as  I  think,  be  much  bettered,  or,  at 
least,  made  less  hurtful  by  the  Lord  John  Hamilton,  the  other  new 
Marquis,  having  the  government  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Lord  Maxwell, 
chief  of  those  parts ;  which  Marquis  was  wont  to  be  especially  well 
affected  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  well  acknowledging  her  Majesty's 
favour  extended  to  him  and  his  brother,  during  the  time  of  their  banish- 
ment, and  might  be  solicited  for  these  good  offices  to  both  the  realms, 
if  her  Majesty  be  pleased  so  to  direct." — (State  Papers,  in  State  Paper 
Office,  Scotland,  Elizabeth,  vol.  bdv.  no.  67.) 
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Reasons  why  the  subjects  of  King  James  in  Scotland  had  become  in  some 

measure  alienate  from  him. 

Sir  William  Bowes  has  given  a  summary  of  these  reasons  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Robert  CecU,  dated  Edinburgh,  12th  May,  1699.  "May  it 
please  your  honour,"  he  writes,  *'upon  my  arrival  here,  albeit  I  find 
the  estate  outwardly  quiet,  yet  is  that  quietness  not  without  suspicion 
of  hatching  some  unquietness,  according  to  the  manner  of  this  country, 
seldom  continuing  long  in  one  estate.  The  malcontentments  hitherto 
appearing  unto  me  are  these  : — That  the  King  so  earnestly  persecuteth  the 
principal  ministers.  That  he  hath  so  bitterly  defamed  them  in  his  last 
book,  which,  though  it  be  secret,  as  whereof  a  few  copies  were  only 
printed,  yet,  as  it  spreadeth,  it  is  likely  to  grieve  many,  especially  in 
these  points :  That  he  wUl  hot  endure  the  Church  discipline,  and  that  he  is 
resolved  to  take  none  for  faithful  to  him  which  were  not  faithful  to  his 
mother.  Other  discontentments  are:  That  Hie  King giveth  his  ear  so 
affectionately  to  some  of  his  misliked  favourites,  especially  those  of  his 
chamber  :  That  he  hath  upon  so  smaU  merit  advanced  Huntley  to  his  late 
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htmour,  prejndumg  Bome  other  of  hiB  own  rank  in  their  ancient  pre- 
cedency ;  in  which  thing  Angui  teemeth  to  mueonUnt  that  he  giveth  oat 
he  win  not  give  Hnntly  phMse,  and  hereupon  is  expected  some  trouble 
to  arise  between  them  two  ;  which  variance,  whether  it  be  indeed,  or  in 
show,  to  cover  some  of  their  former  Romish  oomplots,  I  leave  to  tiie 
sequel  to  give  better  aosuranoe.    Another  offence  is,  that  the  King^B 
larger  expense,  forcing  him  by  want  to  call  for  new  taxatioM  of  his 
people,  and  those  demands  masked  with  ambattadea  before  into  Franctj 
and  now  latdy  to  TyroMf  having  shown  small  good  effect,  are  nevertheless 
likely  yet  to  be  continued  at  this  convention,  expected  to  be  the  17tih 
hereof ;  whereat  some  wise  men  think  there  will  be  small  appearance  of 
the  nobility,  by  the  occasions  alore  deliyered." — (State  Papers,  in  State 
Paper  Office,  Scotland,  Elizabeth,  voL  Ixiv.  no.  74.) 

Another  ground  of  the  alienation  of  many  in  Scotland  from  King 
James,  not  stated  by  Bowes,  was  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  truthful- 
ness oi  his  character.  At  an  early  period  of  his  history,  James  betrayed 
a  strong  propensity  to  dissimulation.  Tobias  Matthew,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  had  been  much  engaged  in  political  matters,  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote,  whilst  Dean  of  Durham,  dated  9th  April,  1594,  to  Lord 
Burghley,  touching  Bothwell's  protection,  says,  ''  I  pray  God  the  King's 
protestations  be  not  too  well  believed,  who  is  a  deeper  dissembler,  by  all 
men's  judgment  that  know  him  best,  than  is  thought  possible  for  his 
years." — (Hutchinson's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, i.  475.)  James  was  then  not  quite  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  The 
same  element  of  his  dbaracter  was  gradually  discovered  by  the  more 
sagacious  of  the  ministers  and  people  of  Scotland;  and  in  the  history  of 
the  period  we  meet  with  numerous  evidences  of  their  distrust  of  his 
sincerity.  Take  only  as  an  instance  their  strong  suspicions  as  to  the 
veracity  of  his  account  of  what  is  called  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy;  an 
account  which  he  commanded  the  ministers  to  publish  from  the  pulpit 
George  Nicolson,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Kobert  Cecil,  dated  Edinburgh,  llih 
August,  1600,  says,  ''The  ministers  here  were  dealt  with  to  intimate 
the  matter  to  the  people,  I  hear;  yet  go  no  further  in  the  pulpits  than 
that  if  the  earl  and  his  brother  attempted  such  a  treasonable  purpose, 
they  had  their  deaths  worthily;  .  .  .  but  if  it  were  otherwise,  it 
was  a  token  of  a  great  judgment  over  the  land  ;  and  however,  they  were 
glad,  and  praised  God  the  King  was  safe,  and  desired  God  to  reveal  the 
truth,  saying,  that  from  that  place  they  were  to  say  no  more  till  they 
had  good  warrant  of  the  certain1r{r,  and  so  to  these  effects,  very  warily 
going  yet  no  further,  as  all  parts  of  the  land,  as  far  as  I  can  hear,  are 
in  great  suspicion  with  the  King's  part" — (State  Papers,  in  State  Paper 
Office,  Scotland,  EUzabeth,  voL  Ixvi.  no.  55.) 
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No.  i^VII.— (P.  122.) 

Second  Edition  of  WeUJCs  Reply  against  Gilbert  Broimi,  published  by 

Matthew  Crawford  in  1672. 

In  1672,  when  this  country  was  threatened  with  a  new  irruption  of 
Popery  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  II.,  Matthew  Crawford  selected 
Welsh's  Reply  against  Gilbert  Brown,  from  all  existing  works  of  the 
same  kind  (a  number  of  which  had  by  that  time  made  their  appearance), 
for  republication,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  progress  of  Popery. 
To  the  Reply,  published  under  the  new  title  "Popery  Anatomized/' 
Ac,  he  annexed  a  tractate  by  himself,  entitled  ''A  Discovery  of  the 
bloody,  rebellious,  and  treasonable  principles  and  practices  of  Papists,  in 
dissolving  Oaths,  and  committing  Treasons,  raising  Wars  and  Commo- 
tions,   and  using   unparalleled   cruelties  towards    Protestants."      His 
reasons  for  the  republication  of  Welsh's  work,  he  gives  in  a  "  Preface  to 
the  Christian  Reader,"  the  most  of  which,  however,  is  occupied  with  an 
account  of  the  Life  of  Welsh.     "The  name  and  Memory,"  says  he,  "  of 
that  apostolic  and  singularly  godly  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Mr  John  Welsh,     .     .     .     is  so  precious  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  that 
the  revising  and  republishing  of  any  of  his  works  (which  praise  him  in 
the  gate),  will,  I  hope,  be  very  acceptable  to  all  the  learned  and  godly, 
especially    this  subsequent  treatise,       ...       in  such  a  time  as 
this,  when  Popery  so  much  everywhere  prevaileth,  and  the  Pope  and 
his  agents  are  most  active  and  diligent,  using  all  means  te  get  their 
deadly  wound  cured,  sending  over  to  these  nations  daily  swarms  of 
Priests  and  Jesuits,  with  books,  beads,  medals,  and  the  like  Romish 
trash,  thereby  to  seduce  the  poor  people,  who  are  in  great  hazard,  partly 
through  their  ignorance  of  the  controversies  betwixt  us  and  Papists, 
partly  through  the  lamentable  decay  of  zeal  against  Antichrist,  and  love 
to  the  truth,  partly  through  the  sad  divisions  and  distractions  that  are 
among  ourselves,  whereby  the  poor  people  are  sorely  brangled  and 
tempted  to  scepticism,  and  is  made  use  of  by  Priests  smd  Jesuits  as  a 
strong  motive  to  persuade  them  to  Popery,  although  there  be  far  greater 
divisions  among  Papists  than  among  us. "     And  the  first  reason  he  gives 
for  publishing  Welsh's  treatise  in  preference  to  others  is,  that   "it 
handles  both  convincingly,  clearly,  and  yet  briefly,  the  most  weighty 
points  of  controversy  betwixt  us  and  Papists ;  whereas  other  treatises, 
generally,  either  handle  only  some  one  or  two  heads,  or  else  they  are  bo 
voluminous  that  common  people  neithei^  can  have  money  to  buy,  nor 
time  to  read  them." 
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No.  XVIII.— (P.  130.) 

Act  of  ike  Town  Council  of  Ayr ^  appointing  a  day  of  tkanJesgiving  for  the 
cUUverance  of  King  James  from  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  his  govern- 
ment. 

"Die  xxij.  Julij,  1608.  The  quhilk  day  the  provest,  baOIies,  witli 
ane  part  of  the  counBale,  and  honest  men  of  this  burcht  .  .  .  con- 
venit  for  the  tyme,  being  surelie  adverteist  and  inf ormit  that  his  Majestie 
is  to  be  crownit  and  inaug^rat  in  the  crownis  of  Ingland,  France,  and 
Irland,  ypoun  the  zxv.  day  of  July  instant,  and  that  day  appointit  to 
that  effect,  and  his  coronation  thairc^  that  day,  ...  as  also  that 
his  Majestie,  be  Goddis  providence,  hes  bene  preservit  fra  certane  con- 
Hpiraceis  laid  aganis  him  be  certane  tratouris  in  Ingland,  for  his  murder, 
quhilk  gevis  occasion  to  all  his  loving  and  trew  subjectis  to  rejoise  and 
to  gif  God  maist  herite  [hearty]  thankis  thairfoir,  as  of  dewite  thai  all  ar 
oblist  to  do.  Quhairfore  appointis  the  mom,  quhilk  is  Fuirisday 
.  .  .  to  be  keipit  as  ane  solempn  day,  be  the  haill  inhabitantis  of  this 
burcht,  ...  for  geving  of  God  thankis  for  the  premiss,  and  na  labour 
to  be  done  thainipoun,  .  .  .  bot  to  be  occupiet  in  prayer  and 
thanksgeving  with  fyres  of  rejoising,  and  vther  exerceis  of  honestie  and 
godlines,  as  beis  thocht  requisite,  and  preiching  to  be  maid  bayth  afoir 
and  eftemone,  be  the  ministeris  with  prayers  and  thanksgeving  to  God, 
in  maist  solempn  manner,  for  his  merciful  providence  and  protectiomi, 
in  the  premiss,  in  uniting  of  the  twa  realmes  togidder  peceabilUe,  with- 
out blude  or  trubill,  and  for  his  mercifuU  preservatioim  of  his  Majestic 
fra  the  conspiraceis  foirsaidis,  and  this  be  the  advise  also  of  the  ministeris 
t)f  this  burcht." 


No.  XIX.— (P.  130.) 

Act  of  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr,  appointing  Welsh  to  he  Minister  of  thai 
burgh,  upon  the  death  of  Mr  John  Porterfield. 

"  Apud  Air.  Beand  convenit  the  provest,  baillies,  and  counsale  thairof, 
in  the  tolbuth  of  the  samin  the  xij  day  of  Junij  1604,  being  present- 
David  Fergushill,  provest ;  Thomas  Mirrie,  baiUie ;  Johnne  Kankene, 
dene  of  geld ;  Alexr.  Lockhart  of  Boghall ;  Adam  Stewart ;  WiUiame 
Broun,  threasurer ;  George  Gibsoun  ;  George  Cochren ;  Bobert  Cochren ; 
Archibald  Hay. 

"  The  quhilk  day  the  provest,  baillies,  and  counsale,  and  communitie 
of  the  burcht  of  Air,  convenit  for  the  tyme,  hes  agreit  and  aggreis, 
that  Mr  Johnne  Welshe  sail  be  thair  minister  and  pastor  ;  and  during 
the  tyme  of  his  cure  and  service  thairat,  he  sail  haif  of  zeirlie  stipend  of 
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the  gude  toun  the  sowme  of  four  hundred  merkis  of  siluir,  to  be  payit  to 
him  at  twa  termes  in  the  zeir,  Witsunday,  and  Mertimes  in  winter,  be 
equall  portionis,  beginnand  the  fiist  tenne's  payment  thairof  at  Mer- 
times now  nixt  to  cum ;  togidder  with  fourtie  bollis  victuall  zeirlie,  xxvij. 
boUis  thairoff  of  ait  meill,  and  xiij.  bollis  malt^  sdl  gude  and  sufficient 
stuff,  to  be  payit  to  him  zeirlie,  at  three  termes,  aue  thrid  at  Mertimes, 
another  thrid  at  Candlemes,  and  ane  thrid  at  Beltane,  quhairof  the  first 
zeiris  payment  sail  be  and  begin  of  this  present  crop  and  zeir  of  God, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  four  zeiris ;  and  the  first  terme's  payment 
thairof  to  b^in  at  the  said  first  of  Mertimes  nixt  to  cum ;  and  the 
threasurer  and  fermoreris  of  the  mUnis  of  this  burcht  for  the  tyme,  to 
be  actit  in  zeirlie  payment  thairoff,  and  ane  contract  to  be  sett  doun 
heiranent  betwix  the  saidis  provest,  baiUies,  and  counsale,  and  the  said 
Mr  Johnne  here  anent,  quhairin  it  sail  be  specialie  provydit,  That  gif 
ather  the  said  Mr  Johnne  or  sdt  the  saidis  provest,  baillies,  and  com- 
munities be  thair  moyane  can  get  of  his  Majeslae  or  the  cowrtouris,  be 
order  of  the  plat  ony  thing  in  stipend  allocatit  to  the  said  Mr  Jcdmne,  for  ^ 
his  serving  in  the  cure  foirsaid  :  That  the  samin  (efter  the  procuring 
thairof)^  sail  be  zeirlie  allowit  and  defasit  be  him  to  the  saidis  provest, 
baillies,  counsale,  and  communitie  in  thair  zeiriie  stipend  foirsaid,  and 
sail  be  acceptit  by  him  in  part  of  payment  thairof  et  taaito;  and  quhilk 
zeirlie  stipend  foirsaid  the  saidis  provest,  baillies,  counsale,  and  com- 
munitie oblisses  thaim  and  thair  successouris  to  content,  and  thankfullie 
pay,  zeirlie  to  the  said  Mr  Johnne,  induring  all  the  dayis  of  his  lyftyme 
at  the  termes  above  specified,  and  hes  to  that  effect  assignit  and  assignis 
the  Threasurer  of  the  said  burcht  and  fermorers  of  the  milnis  thairof 
past  and  to  cimi  for  the  mair  sure  payment  of  the  samin  to  him.  And 
this  aggrement  to  stand  and  indure  during  all  the  dayis  of  the  said  Mr 
Johnne*s  lyftyme. 

"  Quarto,  Sept.  1604.  Beand  present — ^The  provest,  baillies,  threa- 
surer, etc.  Aggreis  with  the  contract  maid  with  Mr  Johnne  Welshe  to  be 
minister  of  the  said  burcht,  for  his  lyftyme,  vpoun  the  payment  to  him 
of  the  zeirlie  stipend  contenit  therintill,  and  in  token  thairof  hes  sub- 
scrivit  the  samin  with  thair  handis."  [The  signatures  are  awanting.] 
— (Ayr  Town  Council  Records). 


No.  XX. -(P.  132.) 
Acts  of  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr  with  regard  to  the  Pest. 

**  Die  penultimo  Maij,  1604.  Beand  convenit  the  provest,  baillies, 
with  ane  greit  part  of  the  counsale  and  communitie  in  the  Tolbuith 
thereof. 
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The  qnhiUc  day  being  informit  that  the  pestilence  and  plague  not 
onle  is  very  vehement  in  Irland,  but  also  in  Edinburgh,  and  thairabout, 
incressand  daylie  mair  and  mair, — Thairfore  it  is  adTisit,  concludit,  and 
ordanit,  be  the  advise  of  the  counsale  and  oommunitie  convenit  for  the 
tyme,  for  the  better  keiping  of  this  pore  [poor]  town  (be  the  assistance 
of  God^s  mercie),   that  na  creill  men,  and  goaris,  or  travelleris,  with 
ony  geir,  command  fra  eistwart   beyond   Clyde,    salbe    ressavit  heir 
within  this  burcht,  quhill  [until]  the  toun  be  better  advisit,  nor  that  na 
creilmen,  cadgearis,  or  travelleris  of  thisbnrcht,    .     .     .    gaing  eistwaid 
(without  licence  of  the  provest  and  bailies  had  thairto),  vnder  the  pain 
of  oonfiscatioun  of  thair  haill  movabiltis,  guidis,  and  geir,  b^syd  punis- 
ment  of  tham  in  thair  bodeis,  at  the  wUl  of  the  juges :     And  that  the 
haill  inhabitantis  of  this   burcht,  quha  hes  thair  bakis  dykis  as  zit 
▼iibiggit  vp,  that  thai  big  the  samin  vp  incontinent  withn  xxiiij  homis 
hdrefter,  and  mak  the  samin  f ensibill,  vndor  the  paine  of  xx  li  of  vnlaw 
besyd  the  bi^'ging  vp  thairof  vpoun  thair  awin  expenses  be  the  toun : 
And  that  na  persoun  or  persounis  presume  to  clim,  or  cum  ovir,  ony  hak 
dykis,  vnder  the  paine  of  x  li,  gif  thai  be  responsibl  thairf  oir  in  geir,  and 
gif  not,  vnder  the  paine  of  scurging  :  And  that  the  haill  inhabitantis  keip 
the  portis  according  to  thair  quarter  as  thai  sal  be  wamit  be  the  officer, 
or  proper  persoun,  vnder  the  paine  of  x  li  totieg  quoties  thai  fajlzie,  and  sail 
await  vpon  the  keiping  thairof  vndoeit  fra  four  houris  in  the  morning, 
quhill  ten  houris  at  evin  :    And  all  sufficient  and  responsibill  wedowis  to 
fumeis  an  sufficient  man  for  tham,  for  kdping  of  the  sadis  portis  as  thai 
salbe  wamit  be  the  officer,  of  the  quarter  vnder  the  said  paine  :     And 
further,  that  na  inhabitant  of  this  burcht  ressave  ony  strangeris,  or  thair 
geir  within  thair  houses,   quhill  they  first  adverteis  the  provest  and 
baillies  thairof.     Nather  zit  ony  geir  cumand  fra  eistwart  beyond  Clyde, 
quhill  the  toun  be  forder  advisit,  vnder  the  paine  of  oonfiscatioun  of  the 
haill  guidis,  besyd  puniiment  at  the  juges  will." 

«  21  June,  1604. 

"  Thinkis  gudc  and  aggreis  in  respect  of  the  dangerous  estait  of  the 
time  concerning  this  plague  and  infection  in  the  land,  That  this  mid- 
somer  mercat  now  in  hand  be  discharget  and  delayit,  and  na  geir  to  be 
ressavit  within  this  burcht  to  that  effect." 

"  xvij  JuUj,  1604. 

'*  Appointis  and  ordanis  thrie  substantious  honest  men  to  await  and 
attend  daylie  at  each  ane  of  the  thrie  portis  appointit  to  be  keipit  of 
bef  oir,  viz. ,  the  Carrick  port,  Brig  port,  and  Kyle  port,  and  quhen  ony  of 
the  thrie  hes  oocasioun  to  gang  hame  to  thair  meit,  .  .  .  the  vther 
twa  to  remane  still  at  the  port,  swa  that  the  portis  shall  not  be  closit  at 
na  tyme  in  the  day  lycht :  And  gives  power  to  the  quarter  mesteris  to 
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poind  the  absentia  and  dissobedientis  fra  the  ports,  being  warrant  thairto 
be  the  officeris/' 

"PenultimoOctobris,  1604. 

"  Concladis  and  ordanis  for  the  weill  and  policie  of  the  tonn,  that 
an  watche  house  be  biggit  at  the  brig  port  qiihair  it  was  afoir,  for  the 
saftie  and  eis  of  sic  as  watchis." 


No.  XXI.— (P.  135.) 
Testament  of  Qeorge  Jameson,  Burgess  of  Ayr. 

Tn  illusti'ation  of  what  I  have  said  respecting  the  evidence  afforded  of 
the  Christian  intelligence  and  worth  of  the  members  of  Welsh's  congre- 
gation in  Ayr^  by  the  last  wills  of  seyeral  of  them,  still  preserved,  I 
shall  make  some  extracts  from  the  last  vnll  of  only  one  of  them — George 
Jameson,  burgess  of  Ayr,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1603. 

'*  At  Air  the  xviij  day  of  Deoembir,  1603. — The  quhilk  day  the  said 
George  Jamesoun,  burgess  of  Air,  maid  his  testament  and  latter  will, 
as  followis,  viz. :  Item,  the  certantie  of  deth  and  the  vncertanetie  of  the 
hour  thairof,  at  all  tymes  approching,  persewing  my  guid  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Halye  Spreit,  in  his  mercie  to  remember  me  amaiigis  the  rest 
of  his  servands,  and  to  visite  me,  and  translait  me  out  of  this  earthlie 
tabernacle  to  his  etemall  inheritance,  and  everlasting  glory,  quhilk  he 
hes  prepairit  for  his  chosin  childrene,  befor  the  foundatioun  of  the  warld 
was  laid,  off  the  quhilk  number,  be  his  loving  promeis  maid  to  his  fayth- 
full  flock,  I  beleif  myself  to  "he  ane  :  Seik  and  febill  in  body,  zet  haill  in 
mynd  and  ressoun,  I  declaii*  my  latter  will  and  testament  to  stand  efter 
this  maid  : — In  the  first,  I  leif  my  saul  as  redemit  frome  deth,  hell,  and 
damnatioun,  vnto  my  guid  God,  and  hevinHe  Fadder,  be  the  bluid  of  his 
deir  and  onlie  Sone,  that  Lamb  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  my  onlie  Saviour, 
veray  Grod  and  veray  man,  quha  offerit  vp  his  body  to  the  maist  bitter 
deyih  of  the  Croce  for  my  synnis  to  reconceill  me  to  God,  his  Fader,  and 
raise  againe  for  our  justificatioun,  quhairof  I  am  vnduttit  and  assuritlie 
persuadit  be  that  sweit  comforter  the  Halie  Spreit  :  my  boneis  to  be 
bureit  in  the  common  buriall  of  the  faythfuU,  quhair  I  sail  happin  to 
depart  this  lyf  e.  And  now,  to  sett  in  ordour  my  warldlie  effairis,  and  to 
exoner  me  of  the  guidis  quhilk  at  his  plesour  God  hes  lend  me  in  this 
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lyfe,     ...    in  the  first,  I,  by  thir  prosentiB,  nominat  and  constitute 
Johne  Jamesoune,  my  Bone»  and  appeirand  air,  my  onlie  execatour." 

.     .     Mention  is  also  made  of  his  only  daughter  Barbara.,  and  of  his 
wife  Barbara  Stewart,  who  had  previously  died. 

In  leaving  his  legacies  to  his  daughter,  he  says,  "  Willing  also  my 
said  dochter  to  vse  the  advyse  and  connsall  of  my  broder,  Robert 
Jamesoon,  hir  vncle,  and  of  the  said  Johne,  hir  broder,  in  her  marriage, 
and  he  and  she  to  leve  togidder  in  broderlie  amitie,  as  thai  will  incur 
my  blessing." 

There  is  also  the  following  clause  : — *^  I  leif  to  Robert  Jamesoun,  son 
of  vmquhile  Matthew  Jamesoun,  burges  of  Edinburgh,  the  sowme  of 
fy  ve  hundretht  merkis,  in  compleit  payment  of  all  guidis  and  geir  I  am 
awaud  to  him,  and  that  notwithstanding  I  have  his  discharge  of  all 
thingis  I  am  awand  him,  bot  only  movit  of  conscience  to  help  him,  hoip> 
ing  he  sail  be  now  ane  guid  man,  and  serve  God  better  nor  he  hes  done." 
After  leaving  some  other  legacies,  two  of  which  are  mentioned  before  (see 
p.  129,  note  2),  he  adds, — ''And  leiffis  the  haill  rest  of  my  foirsaidis  gaidis 
and  geir  to  the  said  Johne  Jamesoun,  my  sone  and  executour  foirsaid, 
and  committis  my  sauU  to  Grod  Almyghtie,  to  be  with  him  in  glorie,  throw 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  to  quhome  with  the  Fader,  and  the  Haly 
Spreit,  be  all  honour  and  glorie,  world  without  end."  Welsh  is  one  of 
the  witoesses.  —  (Gonunissariat  Records  for  Edinburgh,  February  15, 
1606.) 


No.  XXIL— (P.  143.) 
Mr  Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  Minister  of  Edinburgh. 

Kino  James's  dislike  of  Mr  Robert  Brucie,  to  which  is  to  be  traced 
all  the  persecution  with  which  that  eminent  minister  was  afflicted,  dated 
many  years  earlier  than  the  year  1605.  Bruce,  as  is  owned  by  Spots- 
wood,  continued  (probably,  however,  only  to  outward  appearance)  in 
great  favour  with  the  King  till  the  year  1596.  But  the  King,  having 
then  begun  to  contemplate  the  subversion  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland, 
and  the  assimilation  of  the  Scottish  Church  to  the  English,  imbibed  a 
strong  antipathy  to  such  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  as  he  knew 
would  resist  this  project.  Bruce  was  among  this  number ;  and  as  from 
his  rank,  his  eloquence,  his  popularity,  and  his  force  of  character,  he 
would  be  the  most  formidable  opponent  among  the  ministers,  the  King 
dreaded  and  hated  him  more  than  any  of  the  others.  (See  p.  176.)  A 
few  extracts  from  confidential  letters,  written  from  Scotland  shortly 
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after  the  period  referred  to,  will  show  the  alienation  of  feeling  with 
which  King  James  then  regarded  him. 

George  Nicolson,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated  Edinburgh, 
May  11,  1598,  writes, — 

**The  King,  seeing  the  love  that  Mr  Robert  Bruce  hath  here  in  this 
town,  and  through  all  the  ct)untry,  with  the  true  professors,  and  desirous 
(because  so  many  will  follow  Mr  Robert)  to  have  him  removed,  hath,  as 
1  hear,  caused  some  to  use  great  persuasions  to  Mr  Robert  voluntarily 
to  leave  the  place,  but  is  very  guilely  and  cunningly  done,  not  in  the 
King's  name." — (State  Papers  in  State  Paper  Office,  Scotland,  Elizabeth, 
vol.>hdi.  no.  28.)  Nicolson,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  dated 
Edinburgh,  July  25,  1598,  says, — "Mr  Robert  Bruce,  preaching  with 
some,  touched  against  the  restoring  and  employment  of  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  is  so  far  fallen  in  the  King's  displeasure  again,  as  the  King 
hath  said,  he  took  it  in  worse  part  than  the  17th  of  December,  and  that 
Mr  Robert  seeks  nothing  but  to  discredit  him  with  his  subjects.  .  .  . 
The  King  will  have  it  that  the  bishops  must  be,  which  in  end  will  be  his 
troubles,  when  it  comes  to  their  establishment  and  restoring  to  the 
livings  by  Parliament,  which  the  nobility  will  refuse  for  their  own  par- 
ticulars."— (Ibid.  vol.  IxiL  no.  54.) 

Again,  Nicolson,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  dated  Edinburgh, 
"the  last  of  December,  1598,"  says, — "I  am  now  told  that  the  King 
sent  yesterday  Mr  Patrick  Murray  (always  a  favourer  of  Huntley,  and 
now  a  chief  commissioner  for  the  King,  in  this  general  platt,  and  with- 
out whom  nothing  may  be  done)  to  forbid  Mr  Robert  Bruce  to  preach 
any  more,  till  he  heard  more  of  the  King's  pleasure  :  that  Mr  Robert 
should  answer,  he  would  not  take  that,  and  durst  not  take  it,  as  a  dis- 
charge. And  this  day,  he  preached,  as  ever  he  doth,  very  calmly.  Yet 
the  King  is  minded,  it  is  now  told  me,  to  stay  the  ministers'  persons, 
unless  they  subscribe  to  the  articles  made  at  St  Johnstoun.  So  it  is  like 
the  griefs  against  the  Kirk  will  come  to  a  height  very  shortly." — (State 
Papers,  ut  supra,  vol.  Ixiv.  no.  3.)  Nicolson,  in  another  letter  to  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  dated  Edinburgh,  March  16,  1698-9,  writes, — "In  my 
last  I  advertised  yom:  honour  how  the  King  had  discharged  Mr  Robert 
Brace  of  his  stipend,  being  11  chalders  of  victuals  given  him  by  the  King 
and  commissioners  of  the  platt,  and  that  Mr  Robert  sewing  and  re- 
covering it  before  Ihe  Lords  of  Session,  .  .  .  the  King  was  wonder- 
fully angry  at  it."  Then  follows  a  long  account  of  an  altercation  in  the 
Tolbooth  between  the  King  and  the  Lords  of  Session  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  Nicolson  concludes  the  subject  with  these  words,—  "  The  King 
swears  he  will  have  Mr  Robert  Bruce's  cause  reversed ;  which  the  Presi- 
dent understanding,  saith  he  will  pen  in  Latin,  French,  and  Greek,  to 
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be  sent  to  all  the  judges  of  the  world  to  be  approyed,  and  that  by  his 
vote  it  ahall  never  be  reversed.     And  so  say  the  whole  Sessions.    The 
King  whispers  (and  gives  it  as  part  of  the  cause  of  his  anger  to  Mr 
Robert  and  the  ministers)  that  some  of  them  hath  written  to  her  Majesty 
or  Council."     (Ibid.  voL  hav.  no.  43.)    Nicolson,  again  writing  to  Sir 
Robert  CVcil,  from  Edinburgh,  March  24,  1598-9,  says,— ''The  Ring 
indirectly  hath  caused  Mr  Robert  Bruce  to  be  dealt  with  to  give  place 
to  the  King^s  anger  and  leave  the  place ;  but  he  will  not  do  it  unless  the 
King  either  command  him,  or  his  flock  discharge  him  (who  have  been 
dealt  with  to  that  effect),  that  he  may  do  it  with  good  warrant  by  the 
Word.     And  I  hear  the  King  is  aminded  to  banish  him  England  and 
Scotland.     The  King  still  says  he  cannot  be  sure  of  his  life  so  long  as 
Mr  Bruce  is  here,  which  is  strange  he  should  say  so." — (Ibid.  vol.  Ixiv. 
no.  44.) 

Another  reason  of  King  James's  antipathy  to  Bruce  was  the  freedom 
with  which  Bruce  reproved  him  for  whatever  was  wrong  in  his  personal 
conduct,  in  his  household,  or  in  the  public  administration.  Others  of 
the  ministers  were  hated  by  him  for  the  same  reason.  But  Bruce,  from 
the  causes  already  stated,  being  far  more  formidable  than  any  of  his 
brethren  as  a  reprover,  was  so  much  the  more  hated  and  dreaded. 


No.  XXIII.— (P.  156.) 

WcUh's  Sermons. 

Welsh's  Sermons  were  not  printed  and  edited  by  himself,  but  are 
either  rough  sketches  of  his  own,  or  rude  notes  taken  from  his  mouth  by 
Bome  friend  ;  perhaps  by  Mr  John  Stewart,  an  eminent  burgess  of  Ayr. 
Copies  in  manuscript  were  in  the  hands  of  many  in  Welsh's  lifetime,  and 
were  freely  circulated  among  the  adherents  to  the  cause  for  which  he  suf- 
fered exile.  John  Livingstone,  who  had  read  them,  classes  them  with  the 
discourses  of  Robert  Rollock,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
Robert  Bruce,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  and  David  Dickson,  minister  of 
Irvine,  **  four  men,"  says  he,  **  of  whose  preachiiigs  I  profited  most, 
and  whom  I  thought  of  all  that  I  had  read,  breathed  most  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  least  affected,  most  clear  and  plain,  and  most  power- 
ful. .  .  I  got  in  loan  from  Mr  John  Stewart  of  Ayr  a  large 
hook  of  Sermons  of  Mr  Welsh's,  all  which  are  almost  nothing  but 
Tiafoldmg  of  the  inward  exercise  of  a  Christian."— (Select  Biogra-> 
phies,   i.    140.)      Matthew   Crawford,   also,   read  them  with  admiia- 
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tion  ;  and,  writing  in  1672,  observes,  — "  There  are  several  of  his 
sermons  in  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  many.  It  is  a  great  loss  that 
these  candles  should  be  hid  under  bushels,  and  not  set  on  candlesticks." 
Robert  Fleming  possessed  a  copy,  to  which  he  refers  in  his  **  Fulfilling 
of  the  Scripture  "  (p.  416). 

Welsh's  Sermons  were  not  printed  till  the  year  1744,  when  a  niunber 
of  them  appeared  under  the  following  title  :  "  Miscellany  Sermons, 
preached  by  Sundry  Divines,  in  two  Parts.  Part  First,  being  thirty- 
five  sermons  preached  by  that  eminent  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Eev. 
Mr  John  Welsh,  sometime  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Ayr,  all  preached 
in  the  year  1605,  a  little  before  his  imprisonment  and  banishment  to 
France  ;  with  the  history  of  his  life,  and  two  prophetical  letters  therein 
written  by  himself.  Part  Second,  being  a  collection  of  Farewell 
Sermons  preached  by  several  Divines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  &c. 
Edinburgh :  printed  by  B..  Drummond  and  Company,  in  the  Swan 
Close,  for  William  Gray,  bookbinder,  a  little  without  the  West  Port, 
M.DOC.XLiv.  4to."  Prefixed  to  the  Sermons,  besides  Kirkton's  History 
of  the  author,  is  a  list  of  the  subscribers'  names,  amounting  to  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  persons,  showing  the  esteem  in  which  Welsh 
continued  to  be  held  in  his  native  country  one  hundi'ed  and  twenty  years 
after  his  death. 

After  printing  the  volume  now  mentioned,  the  publisher,  having  ob- 
tained another  manuscript  copy  of  Welsh's  Sermons,  containing  a  larger 
number  than  the  manuscript  he  had  previously  seen,  brought  out  in  the 
same  year  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  Welsh's  sermons  in  12mo, 
under  the  following  title : — "Forty-eight  Select  Sermons  preached  by  that 
eminent  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mr  John  Welsh,  sometime 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  Air.  The  two  last  of  them  were  delivered  as  his 
PareioeU  Semums,  inmiediately  before  he  was  apprehended  and  made  a 
prisoner  for  the  cause  and  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
the  History  of  his  Life  and  Sufferings  [by  Elirkton],  with  some  Pro- 
phetical Letters,  &c.  Edinburgh  :  Printed  by  B.  Drmnmond  &  Com- 
pany, printers,  in  Swan  Close,  for  William  Gray,  bookbinder  in  the 
Graasmarket,  a  little  west  from  Heriot's  Bridge,  south  side  :  And  sold 
by  R.  Smith,  bookseller  in  Glasgow,  and  several  others  in  town  and 
country.  1744."  The  Sermons  are  preceded  by  "  a  Poem  on  the  life 
of  Mr  John  Welsh,"  of  which  the  following  are  the  two  first  verses  : — 

"  O  worthy  Welch  !  where  is  he  gone  ? 
Gone  to  the  heavens  above  ; 
Where  all  the  ransomed  ones  do  dwell, 
That  Jesus  truly  love. 
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**  He  was  a  mighty  champion 
ITnto  his  Lord  and  King, 
Bat  now  he's  mounted  on  the  Throne, 
Wliere  saints  and  angels  sing.*' 

The  next  edition  of  the  Sermons,  being  the  third,  with  Kirkton^s  life, 
was  printed  at  Glasgow,  by  A.  Duncan  &;  Co.,  for  John  Bryce,  book- 
Beller,  Middle  of  the  Saltmarket.     1771. 

The  fourth  edition  was  published  at  Glasgow  in  1803,  by  Samuel  and 
Archibald  Gardiner. 

Another  edition,  being  the  fifth,  was  published  at  Glasgow,  by  A. 
Napier,  46  Trongate,  in  1811. 

A  sixth  edition  appeared  at  Glasgow,  in  1825,  from  the  press  of  D. 
M'Kenzie,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  Kirkton's  life  prefixed.  The 
portrait  cannot  be  genuine  ;  for  no  likeness  of  the  author  is  known  to 
exist. 

Welsh's  sermon  on  Ret.  xx.  11,  was  reprinted  at  Aberdeen,  October 
30,  1834,  being  No.  I.  of  a  series,  under  the  title  of  "The  Pulpit  of  the 
Reformation." 

It  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  a  single  sermon  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  editions  of  Welsh's  Sermons,  under  the  title,  "A  Cry  to  tbe  Whole 
Earth,  being  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Welch,  sometime 
minister  of  Ayr,  from  Luke  x.  38-42.  Edinburgh :  Printed  by  Alexander 
Robertson,  at  his  printing-office  in  Niddr/s  Wynd.  1773."  A  copy  of 
this  sermon  is  in  the  possession  of  David  Laing,  Esq.  The  sermon 
is  "probably  a  forgery  ;  but  if  it  is  so,  this  only  serves  to  show  the 
veneration  in  which  Welsh's  name  was  held  down  to  that  period. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Welsh's  Sermons  have  been  long  in  extensive 
circulation  in  Scotland,  and  held  in  high  estimation,  having  been,  in 
fact,  a  household  book  among  the  peasantry  of  our  country  for  several 
generations. 

From  the  manner  in  which  these  sermons  were  got  up,  they  can  be 
regarded  as  only  very  imperfect  specimens  of  his  pulpit  addresses,  and 
ought  to  be  criticised  with  much  indulgence.  We  put  it  to  the  candour 
of  those  persons  of  cultivated  taste,  who,  like  the  late  Mr  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe,  sneer  at  their  homely  diction,  whether  it  is  fair  to  try  by  a 
standard  taken  from  our  times,  productions  which  not  only  belong  to  an 
age  when  the  English  language  and  English  literature  were  in  their  in- 
fancy in  Scotland ;  but  which  were  nevey  intended  by  the  author  for  publi- 
cation, and  which  were  either  his  own  rough  notes,  or  notes  taken  by  a 
hearer  not  skilled  in  the  art  of  reporting  ?  Would  it  not  detract  from 
-the  reputation  of  the  most  admired  orators,  who  now  adorn  the  pulpit, 
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the  bar,  and  the  bench,  were  their  eminence  to  be  tested  by  such  a 
standard  as  this  ? 

Yet,  after  making  due  allowances,  Welsh's  Sermons  do  no  discredit  to 
his  talents  or  eloquence.  They  are  clothed  in  a  homely,  and  sometimes 
even  slovenly  dress ;  but  they  set  forth,  with  much  clearness  and 
unction,  the  great  doctrines  of  evangelical  truth  ;  they  abound  in 
powerful  appeals  to  the  conscience  ;  and  they  are  pervaded  by  deep 
earnestness,  as  if  the  preacher,  Hke  John  in  Patmos,  was  ever  in  sight 
of  the  "  great  white  throne,  and  of  Him  that  sat  on  it."  *'  Some  of  the 
sermons  of  Welsh,"  says  Dr  Tweedie,  "  especially  those  on  *  The 
Christian  Warfare,'  from  Ephesians  vi.  10-18,  deserve  to  be  reprinted." 
— (Select  Biographies,  i.  7.) 


No.  XXIV.-(P.  186.) 
Letter  from  Mr  David  Lindsay ^  Bishop  of  Ross,  to  King  James  VL 

Notwithstanding  Lindsay's  zeal  and  success  in  persuading  some 
of  the  ministers  who  had  held  the  Aberdeen  Assembly,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  an  unlawful  Assembly,  there  were  some,  it  would 
appear,  who  reported  to  the  king  that  he  defended  its  lawfulness, 
and  that  he  approved  of  the  Declinature,  by  which  the  imprisoned 
ministers  declined  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  regard  to  that  Assembly.  Lindsay,  in  self-defence,  wrote  to  the 
King  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Pleis  zour  Majestic, — Being  informit  of  some  reports,  writtin  to 
zour  Majestic  off  me,  and  heiring  the  treuth  of  the  same  be  my  Lord 
Dunbar,  I  thoucht  my  dewtie  was,  albeit  I  have  writtin  to  divers 
uthers,  to  informe  zour  Majestic  be  my  awin  letter.  I  trust  I  am  the 
minister  leving  in  Scotland  that  first  zour  Majestic  wes  acquentit  with ; 
and  sence  that  tyme  how  cairfull  I  have  been  to  serve  zour  Majeitie,  and 
to  do  all  dewties  that  lay  in  my  power,  I  refer  to  zour  Majestie's  con- 
sideratioun.  I  wald  have  bene  verie  laith,  now  in  my  auld  dayis,  to  have 
brokin,  and,  speciallie  being  provockit  be  zour  Majestie's  gryt  favour,  to 
have  becummit  unthankfull.  I  refer  to  the  haill  counsal  convenit  in 
Sanct  Jhonstoun,  quhat  travell  I  tuik  with  the  ministers  that  wes  sum- 
mond  to  that  dyett  to  gang  from  thair  Declynatur,  as  also  that  meeting 
of  Aberdene,  and  how  of  the  sevintene  that  war  summond,  I  persuadit  ten 
to  subscryve  obedience  ;  as  also  how  ernist  I  was  at  Edinburgh,  quher 
Mr  Johne  Forbus  compeirit,  and  his  brethren,  to  have  had  tham  satis- 
feing  zour  Majestic,  schawing  the  gryt  offence  zour  Hienes  had  consavit 
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of  thair  doingis,  And  gpecialie  the  wilf  ull  mentenmg  of  the  same,  as  also 
quhat  hurt  it  broucht  on  the  Kirk,  and  on  thair  flocks  quha  war  destitnte 
of  preaching  by  thair  awin  perticular  hurts.  Surlie  it  never  come  in  my 
mynd  outher  to  mentene  the  meiting  of  Aberdene,  or  zit  thair  Declina- 
tor. I  trust  my  Lord  of  Dunbar  can  declair  quhat  he  hes  hard  of  this 
mater ;  and  give  ony  of  the  Oounsall  war  abill  to  burthing  me  with  \t,  I 
houp,  be  the  grace  of  God,  to  end  an  honest  and  faythfuU  subject  with 
sour  Majestic,  or  else  I  wald  my  dayis  war  cutit  aff.  It  sail  not  be 
the  secreit  surmeia  that  sail  alter  my  hairt  fra  zour  Hienes'  gud  obedi- 
ence. .  .  . — Zour  Majestie's  maist  humble  subject,  Ross." — (Wod- 
row  MSS.,  voL  Izix.,  no.  22.) 


No.  XXV.— (P.  187.) 
William  DougUu  of  Lochltven,  sixth  Earl  of  Morton. 

William  Douglas  of  Lochleven  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Bobert 
Douglas  of  Lochleven  (the  third  of  tiiat  name),  by  his  spouse  Margaret, 
second  daughter  of  John,  twelfth  Lord  Erskine,  who  had  been  one  of 
King  James  the  Fifth^a  mistresses,  and  who  was  mother  by  that 
monarch  of  James  Stewart,  first  Earl  of  Murray  and  Lord  Regent  of 
Scotland. 

William  was  bom  about  the  year  1535.  Of  his  childhood  and 
early  life  no  memorials  remain,  save  that,  when  a  boy,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  father,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  the  year  1547,  and 
that  he  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  the  year  1555. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1663  Sir  William  was  honoured  with  a  visit 
from  his  sovereign.  Queen  Mary,  in  the  course  of  a  progress  which 
she  then  made  in  the  shires  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan. 
— (Bishop  Keith's  History.)  She  was  accompanied  by  her  own  and 
Sir  William  Douglas's  iUustrious  relative,  James  Stewart,  who  was  then 
Prior  of  St  Andrews,  and  whom  she  had  created  Earl  of  Murray  the 
year  before. — (Douglas's  Peerage.)  She  spent  some  da3r8  at  Lochleven, 
her  object  apparently  being  amusement  in  general,  and  more  particu- 
larly her  favourite  amusement  of  hawking,  in  which  she  indulged  at 
a  place  "beweastof  Kynross."— (Knox's  History,  ii.  373.)  Besides 
amusement,  she  engaged  in  business  of  grave  importance.  She  sent 
for  John  Knox,  who,  coming  from  Edinburgh,  had  lengthened  con- 
ferences with  ber  at  the  Castle,— one  before  supper,  which  lasted  two 
hours,  and  another  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after,  at  a  place  "be 
wcast  of  Kynross,"  —  a  memorable  passage  of  her  own  and  of  the  great 
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Reformer's  life^  of  which  he  makes  emphatic  mention,  as  one  in  the 
course  of  which  she  completely  hoodwinked  and  befooled  him,  so  great 
.  was  her  power  of  dissimulation. 

From  the  facts  above  related,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
not  the  first  occasion  on  which  Sir  William  had  met  with  Knox.     An 
intimate'  and  lasting  friendship  was  ultimately  formed  between  them. 
The  precise  time  at  which  Sir  William  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Re- 

•  formation  I  have  not  ascertained.  But  he  early  identified  himself  with 
the  party  who  were  pressing  on  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  order 
of  things.  In  1559  his  name  appears  among  the  lords,  barons,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  congregation. — (Knox's  Works,  vi.  35.)  And  in  a 
letter,  dated  29th  January,  1559-60,  Knox  mentions  him  among  "the 

r  principal  men  that  now  took  great  pains  and  did  farthest  adventure"  in 
the  Protestant  cause. — (Ibid.  vi.  106.)  In  |he  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
after  it  was  determined  to  deprive  her  of  the  government,  he  was  the 
person  in  whom  the  party  that  acted  for  the  young  King  had  the 
greatest  confidence.  When  they  determined  to  imprison  the  Queen, 
after  the  flight  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  at  Carberry  HiU,  they  pitched 
upon  the  fortalice  of  Lochleven,  his  house,  as  the  fittest  place  for  her 
imprisonment,  for  which  he  got  an  act  of  Parliament  as  his  warrant. 
She  was  under  his  charge  from  17th  June,  1567,  tiU  2nd  May,  1568,  the 
date  of  her  escape.  According  to  Dr  Robertson,  in  his  History  of  Scot* 
land,  she  was  subjected,  while  under  his  charge,  to  "  all  the  rigour  and 
miseries  of  captivity."*  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  afiirmed  by  Douglas,  in 
his  Peerage,  that  he  "  used  her  Majesty  with  great  humanity."     He 

I  was,  hov/ever,  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  consent 
to,  or  to  connive  at,  her  making  her  escape.  This  was  planned  and 
executed  by  his  younger  brother,  George. — ^^(Calderwood,  ii.  403.) 

When,  in  1567,  it  was  enacted  that  a  certain  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  churches,  Sir 
William  appears  to  have  acted,  in  an  exemplary  manner,  as  a  landlord. 
Proprietor  of  an  extensive  territory,  comprehending  a  large  proportion 
of  the  county  of  Kinross,  he  appointed  ministers,  exhorters,  or  readers 
to  all  the  churches  upon  it.  Orwell,  Kinross,  Portmoak,  Tulliebole,  and 
Fossaway,  were  all  supplied  with  Christian  teachers  at  the  earliest  period 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation.  This  we  learn  from  the  first 
Register  of  Ministers  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  printed  by  the  Mait- 
land  Club,  Edinburgh,  1830. 

In  1588  Sir  William  actively  co-operated  with  the  Protestant  party  in 

*  To  show  how  little  Bobertson's  statements  are  to  be  depended  upon,  he  affirms 
tbat  William  Douglas,  to  whom  the  castle  belonged,  ' '  was  a  near  relation  of  Mor- 
ton's, and  had  married  the  £arl  of  Murraj's  mother." 
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thb  measares  which  they  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against 
the  Spanish  invasion  of  that  year,  and  against  intestine  enemies, — ^the 
Popish  faction,  headed  by  the  £arls  of  Huntly  and  Errol  and  Lord  Max- 
well, who  energetically  promoted  the  schemes  of  Spain.  — (Calderwood, 
iv.  682.) 

Being  a  great  confidant  with  James,  Earl  of  Murray,  and  with  Archi- 
bald, Earl  of  Angus  and  Morton,  tlus  last-mentioned  nobleman  made  an 
entail  of  the  earldom  of  Morton  in  favour  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  ; 
which  accordingly  took  effect  on  the  death  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus 
and  Morton,  in  the  year  1588.  On  the  26th  November,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  fully  invested  with  the  honour,  title,  dignity,  and  pre- 
cedency of  Earl  of  Morton. 

Passing  over  other  particulars  in  the  history  of  this  nobleman,  on 
which  our  limits  prevent  Us  from  entering,  we  shall  only  state  that,  in 
the  Parliament  held  at  Perth  in  July,  1604,  when  conmiissioners  were 
chosen  to  treat  with  the  English  upon  the  union  between  Scotland  and 
England,  he  "desired  a  clause  to  be  insert  in  the  Commission  for  the 
I'nion  to  preserve  and  keep  the  present  sincere  and  free  estate  of  the  re- 
ligion in  discipline  and  doctrine  within  the  kirks." — (Melville's  Diary, 
p.  660.)  He  is  described  by  James  Melville  as  "the  guid  auld  Earl  of 
Morton,  most  upright  and  zealous  for  the  liberties  and  sincere  standing 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Kirk." 

The  Earl  married  Agnes  Leslie,  daughter  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of 
Rothes,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  daughters 
were  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  were  called  the  seven  perches  of 
Lochleven.  They  were  all  nobly  married  except  the  youngest,  who  died 
unmarried.  The  Earl  died  24th  September,  1606. — (Excerpt  from  the 
Genealogical  Collections  of  Mr  Martine,  of  Clermont,  in  M'Farlane's 
MSS.  in  Advocates'  Library,  vol.  ii.  pp.  168-170.) 


No.  XXVI.— (P.  225.) 

Misrepresentations  of  Spotswood  in  his  Account  of  the  Trial  of  Welsh  and 

his  fellovyprisoners  at  Linlithgow. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Spotswood's  account  of  the  trial  of  th^e  minis- 
ters is  a  gross  perversion  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  To  give  only  one  or 
two  examples: — He  affirms  that  "certain  of  their  brethren  did  sup- 
plicate the  Justice  for  licence  to  confer  with  them  apart,  that  they 

ght  persuade  them  to  an  humble  submission  and  acknowledgment  of 
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their  offence." — (Spotswood's  History,  latest  edition,  iii.  162.)  This  is 
not  true.  It  was  the  King's  advocate  who  proposed  that  the  ministers 
on  trial  should  take  the  advice  of  their  brethren.  Spotswood  further 
says, —  "  This  obtained,  they  were  most  earnestly  dealt  with  (as  well  by 
their  brethren,  as  by  the  advocates  that  came  to  plead  for  them)  to 
relinquish  their  wilfulness,  and  not  to  exasperate  the  King  by  standing 
to  the  defence  of  their  Declinature;  but  no  persuasion  could  avail." 
This  also  ia  incorrect.  There  was  not  the  smallest  difference  of  senti- 
ment on  the  matter  in  question  between  them  and  their  brethren. 
What  Welsh  and  the  other  imprisoned  ministers  had  done  was  approved 
of  by  almost  all  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 


No.  XXVII.— (P.  247.) 

Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland^  dated 
22nd  January,  1606,  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  giving  an  Account 
of  the  Trial  of  Welsh,  and  the  other  Ministers,  at  Linlithgow. 

**  My  werye  good  Lord,  I  wrait  wnto  your  Lordship  last,  I  think,  the 
8  day  of  this  monethe,  that  we  war  going  to  hauld  ane  counsall  at  Lith- 
qahow.  That  dyett  keipit  werye  solemnly e.  My  Lord  of  Dunbar,  with 
aJi  the  rest  off  his  Majestie's  officearis,  and  good  number  of  counsalloures 
past  out  of  this  toun.  We  mett  thair  the  earles  of  Montroifie,  Mar, 
Lithquhow,  Lord  Aberoome,  and  dyuerse  other  noblemen.  Some  of  the 
speciall  rofractair  ministers,  to  the  numbir  of  sax,  war  accused  thair  be 
his  Majestie's  directioun  and  command  upon  treasoun.  Ai  the  mater 
was  onkow  and  new,  to  see  sik  persounes  onder  sik  challenge  in  this 
countrie,  sua  was  thair  mekle  tyme  spendit  thairon,  with  great  patience. 
The  King's  Majestie's  Aduocat,  plaidit  his  Hienes'  cause  with  maruelous 
g^eat  force  and  subtilitie  of  argumentis,  eloquence  and  dexteritie ;  the 
process  continewit  tiU  neir  midnicht;  the  ministers  war  put  to  the  knaw- 
ledge  of  ane  assisse,  fifteen  gentlemen  of  good  accompt  put  wpon  thair 
assisse.  In  conclusion,  thay  ar  convict  as  gmltie  of  treasoun ;  the 
dome  or  sentence  delayed  till  his  Majestie's  will  or  plesour  be  knawin 
thairanent.  This  purpoiss  had  great  diificulteis,  and  greater  nor  wald 
seeme  convenient  to  sic  estaitsmen  to  inwolue  thame  in,  with  sic  people, 
wha  micht  be  easilie  corrected,  and  with  less  contrauersie.  Assissoures 
and  all  was  sae  prowydit  and  foirseene  be  his  Majestie's  counsell,  that 
baith  his  Majestie  may  knaw  what  is  dyverse  mennis  myndes  and 
thochtis  of  that,  and  his  Hienes  hes  his  will  performit,  for  we  had  the 
maiet  pairt  of  the  assissouris  sure  aneuche,  to  follow  his  Majestie's 
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pleflonr.  Gif  your  Lordship  desire  to  onderstand  the  particulars  of  this 
cause  and  ground  of  the  actioun  at  onye  tyme,  Mr  Haye  can  informe 
your  Lordship  particularlie  of  the  origine  and  haill  particulars,  for  thay 
war  langsome  and  tedious  to  be  vritten.  His  Majestie  hes  wonne  this 
point,  that  ministers  can  nocht  be  thocht  exeemit  fra  treasonn,  or  onye 
sort  of  cryme,  gif  thay  fall  within  the  compasse  of  the  law,  and  of  our 
Actes  of  Parliament. 

"  Bot  I  desire  nocht  his  sacred  Majestic  to  put  ws  oft  to  sic  pruiffis ;  for 
I  assure  your  Lordship  in  treuthe,  in  this  kingdome  the  Puritanisme  is 
werye  far  predominant,  and  albeit  this  be  done  to  his  Majestie's  wiU  and 
wish,  it  is  nocht  without  ane  greater  grudge  and  malcontentment,  nor 
the  consequence  of  it  can  be  of  awaille.  Sik  diseasis  in  policie  will 
nather  sa  weel  nor  sa  easilie  mend,  be  direct  contrarietie  and  oppositioun 
as  indirectiye  and  be  compass  about;  speciallie  whair  the  disease  is  in- 
weterat  and  hes  tayne  hauld,  as  this  is  heir  indeid. 

*  *  This  I  wryte  to  your  Lordship,  as  thinking  baith  neidfull  and  reasson- 
bill  your  Lordship  sould  knaw  the  estaite  of  all  heir,  als  w^ell  as  our- 
selfes,  albeit  I  desire  nawayes  your  Lordship  to  enter  anye  farder  in 
onye  sik  purpoiss  with  our  maist  gracious  Soueraine,  nor  shall  be  his 
Hienes*  awin  desire,  and  shall  stand  withe  his  pleasour. 

"  I  hoipe  the  cheiff  aduerteisments  we  shall  haiff  to  vryte  off  to  your 
Lordship  this  lang  tyme,  shall  be  about  sic  ministeriall  or  EpiscopaU 
maters,  for  in  theese  we  ar  maist  busieed  at  this  tyme,  and  thay  onlie  ar 
now  in  seasoun.  AU  other  maters  ar  vondrouss  quiett ;  sessioun,  coun- 
sall,  and  all  courtis  of  justice,  ar  heir  sailed  at  the  ordinair  course.  Sua 
to  farder  occasioun,  committing  your  Lordship  to  God  his  halye  protec- 
tioun,  I  reste  your  Lorship's  maist  affectioned  to  serve  zow, 

'*  Ddnhermeling. 

"  Edinburgh,  22nd  January,  1605." — (State  Papers,  England,  James 
I.,  Domestic,  voL  xviii.,  no.  31.) 


No.  XXVIIL— (P.  258.) 

Knox  and  the  Gift  of  Prophecy. 

The  note  intended  for  insertion  here  has  been  omitted  for  want  of 
room.  The  object  is  to  show  that  Knox's  "  Preface  to  the  Reader," 
prefixed  to  his  sermon  preached  on  Sabbath,  19th  August,  1565  (Knox's 
Works,  vi.  229),  does  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  thought,  afford  any 
ground  for  the  affirmation  that  he  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  That  preface,  when  compared  with  other  parts  of  his 
writings,  rather  goes  to  prove  the  contrary. 
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It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  after  his  death,  it  was  a  prevailing  belief  in 
Scotland,  both  among  ministers  and  people,  for  many  generations,  that 
he,  as  well  as  other  Scottish  worthies,  was  endowed  with  a  prophetical 
gift.  But  his  own  writings,  so  far  from  affording  any  foundation  for 
such  a  belief,  contain  various  passages  in  which  he  emphatically  re- 
nounces all  claim  to  such  an  exalted  endowment. 


No.  XXTX.— (P.  291.) 

Decision  of  the  Synod  of  Gap  in  October,  1603,  on  the  question  whether 
the  Pope  of  Rome  is  the  Great  Antichrist  of  the  New  Testament. 

"That  article  treating  of  Antichrist  shall  be  the  one-and-thirtieth  in 
order  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  and  shall  be  thus  worded : — *  Whereas  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  hath  erected  for  himself  a  temporal  monarchy  in  the 
Christian  world,  and  usurping  a  sovereign  authority  and  lordship  over 
all  churches  and  pastors,  doth  exalt  himself  to  that  degree  of  insolence 
as  to  be  called  God,  and  will  be  adored,  arrogating  to  himself  all  power 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  to  dispose  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  to 
define  articles  of  faith,  to  authorise  and  expound  at  his  pleasure  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  buy  and  sell  the  souls  of  men,  to  dispense  with 
vows,  oaths,  and  covenants,  and  to  institute  new  ordinances  of  religious 
worship :  And  in  the  civil  state,  he  tramples  under  foot  all  lawful  authority 
of  magistrates,  setting  up  and  pulling  down  kings,  disposing  of  kings 
and  of  their  kingdoms  at  his  pleasure :  We,  therefore,  believe  and  main- 
tain that  he  is  truly  and  properly  the  Antichrist,  the  Son  of  Perdition, 
predicted  by  the  holy  prophets — that  Great  Whore  clothed  with  scarlet, 
sitting  upon  sev^  mountains  in  that  great  city,  which  had  dominion 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth;  and  we  hope  and  wait  that  the  Lord, 
according  to  his  promise,  and  as  he  hath  already  begun,  will  confound 
him  by  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  him  finally  by  the  brightness 
of  his  coming."* — (Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  227.) 


No.  XXX.— (P.  296.) 

Welsh's  Stipend  paid  to  him  by  the  Town  of  Ayr  for  several  years 

after  his  Banishment. 

That  the  town  of  Ayr  regularly  paid  Welsh's  stipend  for  a  number  of 
years  after  his  banishment,  appears  from  the  account  book  of  the  treasurer 
of  that  burgh,  and  from  the  records  of  the  Town  Council.     In  proof  of 
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this  we  may  make  some  extracts  from  these  authentic  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

In  the  account  of  the  treasurer,  from  Michaelmas  (29th  September) 
1605  to  Michaelmas  1606,  is  the  following,  under  the  head  of  Exoneratio : 
"Item,  to  Mr  Johnne  Welsohe's  wyfe,  our  minister,  for  his  stipend 
suuir  ijc.  Ixvjh  xujs.  uijd. 

The  account  of  the  treasurer  from  Michaelmas  1606  to  Michaelmas 
1607|  contains  the  following  under  the  head  of  Exoneratio :  "Item,  to 
Mr  Johnne  Welsch,  minister,  for  his  stipend,  f urth  of  the  nulne  ferme, 
.his  year,  to  his  wife,  and  Hew  Kennedy,  in  his  name,  iijc.  xxxvjli. 
xiijs.  iiijd.  Item,  to  Hew  Kennedy,  in  name  of  Mr  John  Welsch^  the 
town's  minister,  of  his  stipend,  Ixvjli.  xiijs.  iiijd. 

In  the  account  of  the  treasurer  from  Michaelmas  1607  to  Michaelmas 
1608,  under  the  head  of  Exoneratio,  ia  the  following: — "Item,  to  Mr 
Johne  WeUche,  the  town's  minister,  of  his  stipend  ijc.  iiijxx.  xvjlib* 
Item,  plus  to  the  said  Mr  Welsche,  besyd  and  over  the  saidis  ijc.  iiijxx. 
xvjli  restant  be  [to]  him  of  his  siluir  stipend  of  the  Mertimes  terme  1607, 
and  Witsunday  1608,  for  his  ferme  dewitie  restand  awand  to  him  of  the 
croppes  and  zoris  of  God  1606  and  1607,  extending  to  fourty  bollis  victuall 
be  zeir,  iij  [c]  xxxviijli.  vjs.  viijd." 

The  Town  Council,  at  their  meeting  on  the  15th  of  November  1608, 
''  ordanis  the  200  merlds  awand  be  the  toun  to  Mr  John  Welshe,  thair 
pastor,  of  his  siluir  dewitie  of  the  terme  of  Mertimes  now  last  1608,  to  be 
sent  to  him  with  sum  sure  hand,  or  ells  to  be  payit  in  his  name  to  Hew 
Kennedy,  his  factor.'' 

The  minute  of  the  Town  Council,  20th  November,  same  year, 
bears,  that  "  thair  gude  freind,  Hew  Kennedy,  burges  of  this  burcht, 
at  thair  emest  desire  and  request,  hes  payit,  and  advancit  in  thair 
names,  and  at  thair  command,  to  thair  weil-belovit  pastor,  Mr  John 
Welshe,  the  sowme  of  twa  hundretht  Ixxxxvj  lb.  vjs.  viijd.  money  of  this 
realme,  in  payment  to  him  of  the  sowme  of  four  hundretht  merkis  of  Ms 
siluir  stipend,  of  the  term  of  Mertimes  last  bypast,  anno  1608,  and  of 
the  terme  of  Witsunday,  nixt  to  cum,  anno  1609."  The  minute  of 
which  this  is  a  part  is  a  bond  by  which  the  Town  Council  bind  them- 
selves to  repay  the  above  sum  to  Kennedy.  In  the  minute  a  cross  is 
drawn  over  the  lines  beginning  with  **  the  sowme  of  twa,"  etc.,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  money  had  been  paid  to  him  by  the  town,  and  on  the 
margin  is  a  note  to  that  effect  dated  Ayr,  10th  November,  1612. 

The  Town  Council,  at  their  meeting  26th  December,  1609,  "ordanis 
Mr  John  Welsh,  the  townis  minister,  to  be  payit  of  his  stipend  for  the 
zeir  to  cum,  in  respect  the  town  is  surelie  informit  he  is  not  as  zit  pro- 
vydit."     Then  follows  a  bond  bearing  that  the  Council's  "  guid  freind. 
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Hew  Kennedy,  ane  of  the  baillies  thairof,  at  thair  eimest  desire  and 
request,  hes  payit,  and  advanceit  in  thair  names,  and  at  thair  command, 
to  thair  weil-belovit  pastor,  Mr  John  Welshe,  the  sowme  of  twa  hundretht 
Ixxxxvj  lb.  vjs.  viijd.  money  of  this  reahne,  in  payment  to  him  of  the 
sum  of  four  hundretht  merkis  of  his  siluer  stipend  of  the  terme  of  Merti- 
mes  last  bypast,  anno  1609,  and  of  the  term  of  Witsounday  nixt  to  cum, 
anno  1610."  The  Council  bind  themselves  to  repay  the  above  sum  to 
Kennedy.  A  cross  is  drawn  over  the  pecuniary  portion  of  the  words 
quoted  ;  and  on  the  margin  is  a  note,  dated  Ayr,  10th  November,  1612, 
recording  that  the  sum  contained  in  this  account  was  paid  by  the  town 
to  Hew  Kennedy,  creditor. 

The  Town  Council,  20th  November,  1610,  *'  Ordanis  fiftie  crownis  to 
be  gevin  and  send  to  Mr  Jhone  Welsche  be  the  toun  of  the  first  and 
reddiest  of  thair  common  gude  and  rent  to  his  support  vpoun  the  townis 
gude  favour  tqward  him." 

In  the  account  book  of  the  Treasurer,  from  Michaelmas  1610  to  Mich- 
aelmas 1611,  under  the  head  of  Exoneratio  is  the  following  : — '*  Item,  to 
the  support  of  Mr  Johnne  Welsche,  the  town's  late  minister  in  France, 
ijc  li. 

The  liberality  of  the  town  of  Ayr  to  their  banished  minister,  shown 
by  the  preceding  extracts,  while  it  was  honourable  to  him,  and  must 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  himself  and  his  family,  was 
not  less  honourable  to  them,  as  bearing  testimony  to  their  warm  Chris- 
tian sympathy  towards  a  pastor  so  deserving  in  all  respects  of  their 
affection  and  veneration. 


No.  XXXI.— (P.  357). 

Extracts  translated  from  Welsh's  Dedication  of  his  Treatise  "  VArma- 
geddonj^*  to  the  Ministers^  Elders,  and  Deacons  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Provinces  of  Saintonge,  Aunis,  and  Angoumois. 

*^  I  will  not  occupy  much  time  either  in  giving  the  reasons  which  have 
moved  me  to  lay  this  little  treatise  before  the  public,  or  in  apologising 
to  you  for  having  had  the  boldness  to  bring  it  out,  without  your  name 
and  authority,  being  assured  that,  as  your  charity  has  abounded  towards 
me,  in  not  despising  my  weakness  in  the  administration  of  the  Gospel, 
BO  it  will  not  permit  you  to  scorn  this  mite  which  I  am  about  to  cast 
into  the  Treasury.  For  if  the  Lord  does  not  regard  the  quantity  of  the 
gift,  but  the  affection  and  honesty  of  the  giver,  not  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  offering,  but  the  goodwill  of  him  that  offers  it,  it  would  be  very 
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strange  in  his  memben  and  servants  to  reject  what  the  Lord  aoceptSi 
to  despise  what  be  approves,  since  the  servants  are  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  as  their  Master.  Offerings  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  or  even  of  the  hair 
of  goats,  for  the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  not  only  were  accepted,  bat 
had  their  use,  as  well  as  those  of  gold,  silver,  purple,  scarlet,  and  precious 
stones.  But  why  should  I  speak  of  these  things  to  you,  who  know  very 
well  the  inequality  of  the  talents  distributed  to  His  servants,  to  one 
being  given  ten,  to  another,  five,  to  another,  two,  and  to  another,  only 
one  i  and  who  know  also  that  the  readiness  to  receive  ought  to  be 
according  to  what  one  has,  not  according  to  what  one  has  not  ?  for  the 
diitciplurt  and  imitators  of  Jesus  Christ  know  how  to  estimate  ihe  mites 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  offerings  of  the  rich,  and  observe  not  only  the 
rich  who  put  their  gifts  into  the  Treasury,  but  the  poor  also  who  cast  into 
it  a  farthing — not  of  their  abundance,  but  of  their  penury. 

"The  reasons,  then,  for  dedicating  tlus  treatise  to  you  are  very  just 
and  forcible  ;  for  if  Saint  Luke  dedicated  his  divinely-inspired  history 
to  Theophilus,  where  shall  we  find  Theophiluses — Clovers  of  God — ^if  not 
among  those  who  are  not  only  such  by  profession,  but  who  are  appointed 
by  Him  to  be  the  ensign-bearers  of  his  love  revealed  in  His  Gospel  to 
others,  and  the  guides  of  His  beloved  people  ?  Besides,  I  am  influenced 
by  the  consideration  of  your  special  friendship,  brotherhood,  vocation, 
and  fellowship  in  his  Gospel,  and  in  the  same  service  in  which  it  has 
been  His  good  pleasure  to  place  me,  the  least  of  all  his  servants,  yea, 
even  of  all  saints. 

**  The  considerations  which  present  themselves,  from  my  obligations  to 
you,  are  neither  few  nor  small.  I  am  a  debtor  to  many;  but  you  are  the 
first  among  whom  I  began  to  exercise  my  ministry  in  this  language  which 
was  formerly  barbarous  and  foreign  to  me.  It  is  among  you  that  the 
Lord  made  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  opened  the  mouth  of  him  which 
had  before  been  shut,  in  order  to  begin  to  speak  the  wonderful  things  of 
God.  It  is  among  you  that  the  Lord,  who  comforts  the  dejected,  and  who 
regards  those  who  are  of  a  broken  heart,  filled  me  with  consolation.  For, 
when  His  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones, 
so  that  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  yet  could  no  longer  speak, 
then  He  who  makes  the  dumb  to  speak  touched  the  lips  and  loosened  the 
tongue,  not  only  of  the  stammerer,  but  of  a  barbarian  and  a  stranger,  to 
speak,  if  not  readily  and  elegantly,  at  least  intelligibly  to  some.  Now, 
blessed  be  the  Father  of  mercies  and  the  GU>d  of  all  comfort,  who  hath 
comforted  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we  might  be  able  to  comfort 
others  in  theirs  1  And  as  you  under  Grod  are  the  instruments  of  this, 
you  will  not  find  fault  if  I  leave  to  posterity  this  public  testimony  of  my 
obligation  to  you,  in  the  first  instance,  for  having  been  the  first  who 
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gave  me  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  that  I  might  preach  the  Gospel  in 
your  communibn ;  and  after  you,  and  as  it  were  bj  your  hands,  of  my 
obligation  to  all  the  French  Churches,  both  those  that  I  do  not  know 
personally,  and  those  that  are  known  to  me,  to  widch  I  have  dispensed 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  both  occasionally  and  in  my  ordinary 
sphere.  I  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  all  who  have  communicated 
with  me  in  my  afflictions,  and  by  whose  charity  and  kindness  I  have  been 
strengthened  in  my  anguish  and  trials,  which  happened  to  me  when  I 
was  compelled  to  leave,  not  only  my  country,  but  the  communion  of  those 
Churches  which  had  begotten  me  in  Christ,  nourished  and  brought  me 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  called  me  at  length  to  this 
holy  ministry,  in  which  I  have  laboured  more  than  twenty  years,  and  in 
which  my  labours  (by  the  grace  of  God,  to  whom  alone  let  all  the  glory 
be  for  ever  ascribed !)  have  not  been  altogether  useless,  God  giving  testi- 
mony to  them  by  the  blessing  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  accompany 
them,  and  by  their  having  been  pleasing  to  the  saints  and  my  com- 
panions in  the  same  service  from  whom  I  could  not  separate  without 
regret  and  deep  anguish." 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  trials  which  he  had  undergone  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel,  Welsh  continues  : — "  But  the  Cross  has  always  its 
consolations,  and  the  Waters  of  Mara  become  sweet,  when  the  wood 
which  the  Lord  shows  to  his  servants  is  thrown  into  them.  For  it  is 
the  glory  and  the  rejoicing  of  God's  beloved  ones  that  for  those  whom 
he  honours  with  His  Cross  he  prepares  His  glory.  It  is  by  the  Cross  that 
we  fill  up  what  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Lord  ;  and  conformity 
with  Christ  in  the  Cross  will  be  followed  by  conformity  with  him  in 
glory.  The  Cross  is  the  repose  of  our  consciences ;  the  livery  of  our 
adoption.  Under  it  the  Church  of  God  flourishes.  Under  it  he  con- 
ducts and  leads  us.  By  it  he  proves,  refines,  prunes,  sanctifies  us, 
and  renders  fruitful  our  corrections.  And,  finally,  it  is  the  strait 
gate  by  which  we  must  enter  the  city  of  God,  the  eye  of  the 
needle  through  which  we  must  pass  into  the  kingdom  of  glory,  and  the 
ladder  by  which  we  ascend  to  the  crown.  Jacob,  sent  away  from  his 
father's  family,  and  from  the  communion  of  the  visible  Church,  saw, 
when  asleep,  the  ladder  placed  on  the  earth  which  extended  even  to  the 
heavens,  and  heaven's  gate  was  opened  to  him.  The  Cross  is  as  the 
serpent  of  brass,  which  has  the  form  of  a  serpent,  but  neither  the  sting 
nor  the  poison.  Nay,  it  is  the  antidote  against  the  poison  of  the  Old 
Serpent.  *God  forbid,*  says  the  Apostle,  *that  I  should  glory  save  in 
the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  the  world  is  crucified  to 
me,  and  I  unto  the  world.  Now,  if  the  joy  of  the  Cross  is  so  great, 
what  will  be  that  of  the  Crown  ?       If    the  sufferings  of  Christ  are 
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mixed  with  consolations  so  great  and  superabundant,  what  will  be  those 
of  his  glories  ?  And  if  it  be  the  gift  of  God  to  suffer  for  the  testimony 
of  HiB  kingdom,  how  superlative  will  be  the  gift  of  reigning  with  Him  ?" 


No.  XXXII. 

Effect  of  WeWCa  Ministry  in  Ayr. 

In  addition  to  what  is  stated,  pp.  13t3-135,  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
ccKs  of  Welsh's  nunistry  in  Ajt,  we  may  here  quote,  as  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  firm  hold  which  the  anti-prelatic  sentiments  which  he  had 
taught  the  people,  and  for  which  he  had  suffered,  had  taken  of  their 
minds,  a  passage  from  "Travels  in  Holland,  the  United  Provinces, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  1634-1635,  by  Sir  William  Brereton,  Bart. 
Printed  for  the  Chatham  Society,  1844,"  p.  121.  "July,  1,  1635 
[that  is,  nearly  thirty  years  after  Welsh  had  left  Ayr].  We  came  to 
Aire.  .  .  .  Here  we  taught  our  horses  to  drink  salt  water,  and 
much  refreshed  their  Hmbs  therein.  Coming  late  to  Aire,  we  lodged  in 
one  Patrick  MackeUen's  house,  where  is  a  cleanly,  neat  hostess,  victuals 
handsomely  cooked,  and  good  lodging,  eight  ordinary,  good  entertain- 
ment. No  stable  belonging  to  this  inn,  we  were  constrained  to  seek  for 
a  stable  in  the  town,  where  we  paid  8d.  a  night  for  hay  and  grass  for 

an  horse,  and  Is.  a  peck  for  base  oats Inquiring  of  my 

hostess  touching  the  minister  of  the  town,  she  complained  much  against 
him,  because  he  doth  so  violently  press  the  Ceremonies,  especially,  she 
instanced,  in  kneeling  at  the  Communion  ;  whereupon,  upon  Easter-day 
last,  so  soon  as  he  went  to  the  Communion-table,  the  people  all  left  the 
church  and  departed,  and  not  one  of  them  stayed,  only  the  pastor 
alone. " 
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Aberdeen,  Presbytery  of,  210. 

Advocate,  The  Lord.  See  Hamil- 
ton, Sir  Thomas. 

Aikman,  Mr  David,  minister  of 
Borgue,  murdered,  45,  47,  77. 

Albret,  Jean  d*,  Queen  of  Navarre, 
285,' 392. 

Amours,  M.  Louis  d*,  chaplain  to 
Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  336, 
347  ;  notice  of,  379,  380. 

Amyraut,  M.  Moses,  a  French 
divine,  introduced  into  the  French 
Reformed  Church  a  refined  Armi- 
nianism,  363,  392. 

Ancre,  Marischal  d',  revolution  in 
the  Government  of  France  in 
consequence  of  his  death,  376  ; 
notice  of,  376,  377. 

Anna,  Princess  of  Denmark,  Queen 
of  King  James  VI.,  36,  37,  120. 

Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell, 
seventh  Earl  of,  206,  209. 

Armageddon,  L',  Welsh's  work  so 
entitled,  345,  356-358,  403,  457. 

Arminius,  James,  his  system  of 
doctrine,  363. 

Arran,  James  Stewart,  Earl  of,  21, 
22. 

Ashkirk,  Parish  of,  32. 

Assembly,  General,  in  October, 
1583,  27 ;  in  March,  1590,  35  ; 
in  August,  same  year,  37  ;  in 
March,  1595-6,  52-54;  held  at 
Perth  in  February,  1596-7,  69, 
70  ;  at  Dundee  in  March,  1597- 
8,  71-73  ;  in  March,  1600,  80  ; 
in  May,  1601,  108  ;  in  Novem- 
ber,  1602,  115,  138;  held  at 
Aberdeen  in  July,  1605,  144- 
149 ;    at   Linlithgow  in  Decem- 


ber, 1606,  298-301  ;  at  Perth  in 
1618,  386. 

A}T,  Town  of,  2,  13 ;  measures 
taken  by,  to  obtain  Welsh  for 
their  minister,  80,  82,  91,  92  ; 
moral  and  religious  condition  of, 
96,  98-100 ;  measures  adopted 
by  Welsh  to  put  down  street 
fights  in,  100,  101 ;  success  of 
his  ministry  in,  133-135,  443, 
460 ;  population  of,  135 ;  pest  in, 
269 ;  Popish  worship  celebrated 
only  privately  in,  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  98,  432, 
433 ;  sympathy  of,  with  Welsh 
when  imprisoned  in  Blackness 
Castle,  209,  210. 

Ayr,  Town  Council  of.  Amount  of 
stipend  stipulated  by,  to  Welsh, 
96  ;  acts  of,  for  the  suppression 
of  vice,  particularly  of  Sabbath 
desecration,  96,  103,  113,  126, 
431,  432,  434;  proposal  of,  to 
erect  a  new  parish  church  not 
carried  into  effect,  129  ;  loyalty 
of,  127,  130,  440  ;  act  of,  relative 
to  Welsh's  appointment  to  be 
minister  of  Ayr  upon  the  death 
of  Mr  John  Porterfield,  130, 
440  ;  means  employed  by,  to 
secure  the  town  against  the  pest, 
131,  132,  441  ;  efforts  of,  to  ob- 
tain the  liberation  of  Welsh 
when  a  prisoner  in  Blackness 
Castle,  161  ;  sjrmpathy  of,  with 
him,  183  ;  liberaUty  of,  to  him, 
144,  209,  210;  paid  him  his 
stipend  for  several  years  after  his 
banishment,  455-457. 

Ayr,  Kirk-Session  of,  their  names 
in  the  time  of  Welsh,  104,  435. 
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Ayrshire,  Early  spread  of  the  Re- 
formed doctrines  in,  91 ;  religious 
and  moral  condition  of,  99,  100. 

B 

Baill^  M.   Esaie,  pastor  of  the 

Reformed  Church  of  Ljons,  290, 

304. 
Baillie,   Robert,   principal   of   the 

UniverHityof  Ofas^'ow,  196,  »82. 
BalcaiKiuhal,   Mr  Walter,  one  of 

the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  172, 

tins,  3S9. 
Balfour,   Mr  James,    one   of   the 

miniiiters  of  Edinburgh,  67,  172, 

2rt4. 
Balinerinoch,    Sir  James   Elphin- 

sttme,  firat  Lord,  notice  of,  157, 

178,    179,    181,  188,   189,  227, 

234,  245,  248. 
Barclay,    Mr    David,   minister   of 

Dumfries,  82. 
Beam,  Aggression  made  upon  the 

libertiertof,  by  Louis  XIII.,  King 

of  France,  392. 
Bell,  William,  burgess  of  Ayr,  129. 
Beraud,  M.    Michel,  pastor    and 

first  professor  of  theology  in  the 

University  of  Montaubem,  notice 

of,  287-291,  303,  328. 
Ber^erac,  a  town  in  France,  The 

Reformed  Church  of,  propose  to 

call  Welsh  to  be  their  pastor, 

347,  348. 
Beza,  Theodore,  285. 
Bible,  Geneva,  Version  of,  36. 
Black,  Mr  David,  minister  of  St 

Andrews,  68,  59,  240. 
Blackburn,  Mr  Peter,  made  bishop 

of  Aberdeen,  116. 
Blackness,  Castle  of,  164-166. 
Blair,  James,  of  Middle  Auchin- 

drane,  154,  162. 
Blair,    Mr    Robert,    minister    of 

Bangor,af  terwards  of  St  Andrews, 

413-415. 
Blyth,  Mr  David,  minister  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, 31 ;  miurdered,  45-47, 

77,  84,  87.      • 
Blyth,  Mr  Henry,  minister  of  the 

Canongate,  171,  172. 
Border  thieves,  14,  15. 
Bothwell,  John,    Lord     Holyrood 


House,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Ses- 
sion, 227,  233. 

Bouchereau,  M.  Samuel,  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Saumur, 
806  ;  notice  of,  337,  339. 

Bouillon,  Henry  de  la  Tour,  Duke 
of,  848,  349,  394. 

Boyd,  Mr  Robert,  of  Trochrig,  6, 
277  ;  notice  of,  281-283  ;  about 
to  visit  Scotland,  328-330,  334  ; 
returns  to  France,  342-344,  346, 
850-352,  358,  366  ;  made  prin- 
cipal of  the  College  of  Glasgow, 
367-369,  872,  386  ;  letters  to, 
from  Welsh,  276-285,  299-304, 
&c. 

Boyd,  Mrs,  Wife  of  the  preceding. 
iSee  Malivem,  Anna. 

Brown,  Mr  John,  minister  of  Glen- 
cairn,  420. 

Brown,  Mr  Gilbert,  Abbot  of  New 
Abbey,  8  ;  notice  of,  74-79  ; 
active  in  celebrating  mass  in 
Dumfriesshire,  108-111,  436, 437; 
Welsh's  Reply  against,  114, 120- 
124  ;  imprisoned  in  CastJe  of 
Blackness,  1 8  4 ;  set  at  liberty,  185. 

Bruce,  Mr  James,  afterwards  mini- 
ster of  Kingsbams,  notice  of, 
384-386. 

Bruce,  Mr  Robert,  of  Kinnaird, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, 4,  30,  37,  63,  121,  127, 
128  ;  success  of  his  ministry, 
134  ;  persecuted  by  King  James 
VL,  143,  162,  176,  369  ;  letter 
from  Welsh  to,  386,  387  ;  notices 
of,  444-446. 

Buchanan,  George,  17,  20. 

Buchanan,  Thomas,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  19. 


Calderwood,  Mr  David,  the  his- 
torian, 2,  386,  390. 

Cameron,  Mr  John,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Saumur,  afterwards 
at  Montauban,  inljroduced  into 
the  French  Churcn  a  refined 
Arminianism,  363,  391. 

Cappel,  M.  Aaron,  pastor  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church  in  Lon- 
don, 349. 
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Cappel,  M.  James,  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Sedan,  290, 
349.  ^ 

Carmichael,  Mr  Alexander,  minis- 
ter of  Pettinain,  afterwards 
minister  of  the  Scottish  Church 
in  London,  417. 

Carmichael,  Grersham,  son  of  the 
preceding,  417. 

Carmichael,  Mr  John,  minister  of 
Kilconquhar,  63,  224,  249,  264, 
389. 

Chancellor,  The.  See  Dunferm- 
line, Alexander,  Earl  of. 

Charteris,  Mr  Henry,  principal  and 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  19,  23,  26. 

Chfitelherault,  a  town  in  France, 
the  Reformed  Church  of,  propose 
to  call  Welsh  to  be  their  pastor, 
335,  336,  347. 

Clarke,  Mr  Samuel,  minister  of  St 
Bennet  Fink,  3. 

Cockbum,  Sir  John,  of  Ormiston, 
Lord  Justige-Clerk,  243,  244. 

Colt,  Mr  Adam,  one  of  the  Regents 
of  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
afterwards  minister  of  Inveresk, 
22,  264. 

ColviUe,  Mr  Robert,  minister  of 
Cuboss,  219. 

Commission  for  visitation  of  kirks, 
53-66. 

Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by 
Knox,  39. 

Cook,  Rev.  Dr,  Remarks  on  his 
representation  of  Welsh's  devo- 
tional habits,  105,  106. 

Covenant,  National,  28,  36. 

Cowper,  Mr  William,  179  ;  made 
Bishop  of  Galloway,  371. 

Craig,  Mr  John,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh,  27. 

Craig,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Thomas, 
advocate  for  the  Church,  214, 
228. 

Craig,  Mr  William,  professor  of 
theology  in  the  University  of 
Saumur,  282,  334,  343,  356, 358  ; 
notice  of,  366,  367,  371,  372. 

Cranstoun,  Mr  Michael,  minister  of 
Cramond,  65,  219. 

Crawford,   Mr  Matthew,  minister 


of  Eastwood,  republished  Welsh's 

Reply  to  Brown,  3,  9,  122,  439. 
Cubiculars,  The,  60. 
Cumnock,  Ravages  of  the  pest  in, 

132. 

D 
Dalbtmfle,   Mr  James,  minister 

of  Ayr,  93. 
Dalzell,  Ninian,  head-master  of  the 

Grammar  School  of    Dumfries, 

17. 
Davidson,  Mr  John,  principal  of 

the  College  of  Glasgow,  121. 
Davidson,    Mr  John,  minister  of 

Prestonpans,   62,  53,  113,  390, 

428. 
Deacons  of  the  Church  of  Ayr, 

their  names,  104,  435. 
Dempster,     Thomas,      a     Popish 

writer,  his  character  of  Welsh, 

124, 
Dickson,   Mr  David,  minister  of 

Irvine,    afterwards    professor  of 

divinity    in    the    University   of 

Edmburgh,  133,  134. 
Dijon,  Academy   of,  the   chair  of 

theology  in,  offered  to   Welsh, 

but  declined,  304. 
Dirltoun,  The  Master  of,  325. 
Discipline,   Church,    rigour  of,  as 

exercised  by  the  early  Scottish 

Reformers,  104. 
Dodd.<^,    Mr    James,    minister    of 

Kirkcudbright,  84,  87. 
Douglas,  Mr  Alexander,  appointed 

Bishop  of  Murray,  139,  180. 
Douglas,    Sir   William,   of    Loch- 

leven.      See     Morton,    William 

Douglas,  sixth  Earl  of. 
Drummond,  Mr,  afterwards  second 

Earl  of  Perth,  325. 
Dumfries,    Means  of  illumination 

enjoyed  by,  at  an  early  period, 

12,  13;  Grammar  School  of,  17; 

strength  of  Popery  in,  108,  109, 

111. 
Dunbar  (formerly  Sir  George  Home) 

Earl  of,  60,  172;   sent  down  to 

Scotland  by  King  James  VI.,  to 

try  the  six  ministers  imprisoned 

in  Blackness  Castle,  212,  215, 

219,   227,  234,   236,   242,   246, 

247,  248,  450,  453. 
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Dunhar,  Mr  George,  minister  of 
Cumnock,  115. 

Duncan,  Mr  Andrew,  minister  of 
Crail,  notice  of,  169,  226;  ap- 
pointed proft'Hsor  of  divinity  in 
theColk'^'t'  of  Rochelle,  305-309; 
makes  some  concesKions,  and  is 
permitted  to  return  to  Scotland, 
3rtl. 

Dunfermline,  Alexander  Seaton, 
Karl  of,  Jjord  Chancellor,  notice 
of,  14S.  204,  205,  227,  230,  234, 
245,  248,  262,  263,  361;  letter 
from,  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
453,  454. 

Dur<;l,  Mr  John,  his  misrepresen- 
tations respecting  Welsh,  340- 
342. 

Durie,  Mr  Robert,  minister  of  An- 
struther- Wester,  notice  of,  168, 
170,  226,  311;  goes  to  Holland, 
318. 

Dykes,  Mr  John,  minister  of  Kil- 
renny,  219,  249. 

m 

E 
Edinburjjh,    Tumult   in,   on    17th 

December,  1596,  59-61,  67,  69, 

425-428. 
Edinburgh,  College  of,  founded,  17, 

18  ;  method  of  teaching  in,  24- 

27. 
Edinburgh,  Ministers  of,  65-71. 
Edinburgh,  Town  Council  of,  67. 
Echlln,  5lr  Robert,  minister  of  In- 

verkeithing,  219. 
Elders  of  the  Church  of  Ayr,  104, 

435. 
Elphinstone,      Sir      James,      first 

Lord  Balmerinoch.     See  Balmer- 

inoch. 
Episcopacy,  140-142. 
Erskine,  Mr  William,  minister  of 

Denino, 
Espemon,  Duke  of,  399. 
Espina,    Monsieur    d',     at    Tours, 

370. 
Ettrick,  in  Selkirkshire,  32,  42. 
Ewarfc,  John,  of  Selkirk,  his  cha- 
racter of  Welsh,  43  ;    conveyed 

Welsh's  household  furniture,  &c., 

from  Selkirk  to  Kirkcudbright, 

49,  423. 


Faisliv,  Alexander,  husband  of 
Martha  Knox,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  John  Knox,  the 
Reformer,  49,  298. 

Faldonsyde,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Selkirk,  50. 

Feigushill,  David,  Provost  of  Ayr, 
131. 

Ferme,  or  Furl^olme,  Mr  Charles, 
minister  of  Fraserburgh,  im- 
prisoned in  Doune  Castle,  186; 
confined  to  the  Isle  of  £ute,  272; 
notice  of,  273. 

Forbes,  Mr  Alexander,  Bishop  of 
Caithness,  139. 

Forbes,  Mr  John,  minister  of  Al- 
ford,  62,  116;  chosen  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  held  at 
Aberdeen,  in  July,  1605,  146, 
151;  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  156 ;  and  in  the 
Castle  of  Blackness,  160,  162  ; 
notice  of,  162,  163,  170,  171, 
180,  181,  203,  214,  226  ;  his 
address  to  the  jury  at  his  trial, 
236,  237,  242,  243,  248,  262, 
266,  287,  309,  311,  318,  324,  361, 
362,  402,  449. 

Forbes,  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Caith- 
ness, 163. 

Forbes,  Mr  William,  minist^*  of 
Kinbattoch,  imprisoned  in  Stir- 
ling Castle,  186. 

Forbes,  Mr  William,  confined  to 
Shetknd,  272. 

Forsyth,  Mrs,  Welsh's  aunt,  15. 

Fleming,  Mr  Robert,  author  of  iihe 
Frilfilling  of  the  Scripture,  132, 
197. 

Fleury,  John,  370. 

France,  Reformed  Church  of, 
flourishing  condition  of.  286 ; 
unpromising  prospects  or,  314 ; 
forms  and  ceremonies  in,  few  and 
simple,  341 ;  deep  anxiety  of, 
upon  the  death  of  Henry  IV., 
351,  352  ;  Calvinism  gradually 
lost  its  hold  of,  363  ;  efforts 
made  to  destroy  memorials  of, 
7,  374,  375  ;  decline  of  piety  in, 
391,  392  ;  makes  common  cause 
with  Beamese,  392,  394. 
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France,  Reformed  Church  of, 
Meetings  of  the  National  Synod 
of,  at  Rochelle  in  1571,  285  ;  at 
Rochelle  in  1607,  283,  287-297, 
315 ;  at  Gap  in  1603,  291,  293, 
465  ;  at  St  Maixant  in  1609,  336, 
338,  340;  at  Privas  in  1611, 
363-366. 

Friar,  French,  anecdote  of,  359, 
360. 

G 

Galloway,  Mr  Patrick,  minister  of 
Perth,  158,  300. 

Gap,  a  town  in  France.  See  France, 
Reformed  Church  of. 

Gigord,  M.  John,  pastor  and  pro- 
fessor at  Montpellier,  289. 

Gladstanes,  Mr  George,  made 
Bishop  of  Caithness,  116  ;  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, 139,  159. 

Glasgow,  University  of,  46. 

Glendinning,  Mr  Robert,  succeeds 
Welsh  as  minister  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, 85,  89,  90. 

Goodman,  Mr  Christopher,  minis- 
ter of  Ayr,  92,  100. 

Gordon,  John,  of  Lochinvar,  after- 
wards Viscount  of  Kenmure, 
notice  of,  384,  385,  401. 

Gordons  of  Earlston,  in  Galloway, 
early  followers  of  Wickliffe,  13. 

(xraham,  Lilias,  Countess  of  Wig- 
ton,  notice  of,  251,  252  ;  letter 
from  Welsh  to,  252-269,  327, 
390. 

Gray,  Mr  James,  confined  to  Caith- 
ness, 272. 

Gray,  Mr  Thomas,  advocate,  214, 
228,  229. 

Greig,  Mr  James,  minister  of  Lou- 
doun, 145  ;  imprisoned  in  Dum- 
barton Castle,  186. 

Greir,  GUbert,  in  Keir,  10,  420. 

Greir,  James,  in  Penmortie,  10, 
420. 

Greir,  Marion,  Welsh's  mother,  10, 
420. 

Greirs  of  Barjarg,  10. 

Greirs  of  Castlemadie,  10. 

Greirs  of  Dalgoner,  10. 

Guibert^  M.  James,  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Jonsac,  334. 


Gunpowder  Plot,  206. 

Gypsies,  15. 

H 

Hall,  Mr  John,  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh, 158.    , 

Hall,  Robert,  of  Leicester,  106. 

Hamilton,  Mr  Gavin,  made  Bishop 
of  Galloway,  116,  139. 

Hamilton,  Mr  John,  active  in  cele< 
brating  mass  in  Dumfriesshire, 
108-111,  184. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Monk- 
land,  King's  Advocate,  notice  of, 
158,  202-204,  214,  224,  227, 
229-233,  236,  241,  242,  453. 

Harlaw,  William,  preaches  at 
Dumfries,  13. 

Hart,  Sir  William,  Lord  Justice 
Depute,  224,  227-230,  233,  234, 
243,  271. 

Hart,  William,  M.D.,  principal  of 
the  College  of  Rochelle,  notice  of, 
284,  333,  336. 

Hay,  Mr  George,  121. 

Henry  IV.,  King  of  France,  286, 
292,  310,  331, 336  ;  assassinated, 
351,  352,  374. 

Hepburn,  Mr  Patrick,  346. 

Herries,  William,  sixth  Lord,  110, 
436. 

Hewat,  Mr  Peter,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh,  178. 

Holyroodhouse,  Lord.  See  Both- 
well,  John. 

Home,  Sir  George.  See  Dunbar 
Eari  of. 

Hope,  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Advo- 
cate, 214;  effects  of  Welsh':? 
reasonings  upon,  217-219,  228, 
229;  his  address  to  the  jury  at 
the  trial  of  Welsh  and  his  fellow- 
ministers,  235,  236. 

Hume,  Alexander,  master  of  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh,  122. 

Hume,  Mr  Alexander,  minister  of 
Logic,  175. 

Hume,  David,  of  Godscroft,  371. 

Huntly,  George,  sixth  Earl  of,  163, 
430,  451. 


Inolis,  Mr  John,  minister  of  Dailly, 
411. 
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Inglis,  Mr  Nathaniel,  minister  of 
Craigie,  82,  115,  145  ;  imprifloned 
in  Dumbarton  Castle,  186  ;  con- 
fined to  Sutherland,  272. 

Irving,  Mr  James,  minister  of 
Tough,  imprisoned  in  Stirling 
Castle,  186  ;  confined  to  Orkney, 
272. 

J 

Jambs  VI.,  King,  17,  86;  his 
encomium  on  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  87,  38,  48,  52;  his 
project  for  subyerting  Presbytery 
and  establishing  Prelacy  in  Scot- 
land, 53,  57  ;  invades  the  liberty 
of  the  pulpit,  57,  60,  61,  65,  66, 
68  ;  invades  the  liberty  of  the 
General  Assembly,  69-73.  80,  81, 
111  ;  eulogises  Welsh's  Reply 
against  Gilbert  Brown,  114,  117- 
120,  123,  127,  130,  136, 1 37-144, 
188, 206, 207,  259,  261,  341,  367; 
interview  between  him  and  Mrs 
WeUh,  403,  404,  405,  437. 

James  VIT.,  King,  63. 

Jameson,  George,  burgess  of  Ayr, 
]  29 ;  extracts  from  his  testament, 
443. 

Jameson,  John,  schoolmaster  of 
Dunscore,  14. 

Jamac,  a  town  in  France,  7. 

Jaucourt,  John  de,  Lord  of  Yillar- 
noul,  304,  309,  316,  317. 

Jesuits,  31,  35,  109,  184. 

Johnston,  Mr  John,  professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  53. 

Jonsac,  a  town  iir  France,  Welsh 
appointed  to  be  pastor  of  the 
Eeformed  Church  of,  333-335. 

Justification,  Doctrine  of,  125, 126. 

Juvenal  quoted,  199. 

K 

Kennedy,  Hugh,   101,    103,  269, 

362,  366,  410;  his  death,  411, 

466,  457. 
Kennedy,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Culzean, 

tutor  of  Cassillis,  98. 
Kennedy,  Quintin,  Abbot  of  Cross- 

raguell,  76,  121. 
Ker,  Andrew,  of  Faldonsyde,  50, 

67,  113, 


Ker,  George  (a  younger  brother  of 
Lord  Newbattle),  a  Popish  emis- 
sary, 77,  78. 

Ker,  Mr  John,  afterwards  minister 
of  Prestonpans,  113,  224,  343, 
344. 

Kirkcudbright,  Town  of,  2,  45 ; 
advantages  of  the  harbour  of,  for 
illicit  trafficking  with  Spun,  46, 
48,  51,  77;  success  of  Welsh's 
ministiy  in,  85-87  ;  his  stipend 
at,  424. 

Kirkcudbright,  Magistrates  of,  GS, 
87. 

Kirkcudbright^  PresbytCTy  of,  71. 

Kirkton,  Mr  James,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  4,  9, 16. 

Knox,  Mr  Andrew,  mskde  Bishop  of 
the  Tsles,  116, 139 ;  notice  of,  413. 

Knox,  Elizabeth,  Welsh's  wife,  49, 
50  ;  her  heroism,  152,  182,  183, 
246,  298,  301  ;  arrives  at  Bor- 
deaux in  France,  325,  327-329  ; 
dangerous  illness  of,  336,  354, 
355 ;  death  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
369,  378  ;  interview  between  her 
and  King  James  VI.,  403,  404; 
returns  to  Scotland,  410 ;  her 
death,  411. 

Knox,  John,  the  Reformer,  1,  3, 
13,  18,  39,  49,  50,  63,  73,  83,  92, 
93,  100,  187  ;  disclaimed  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
256-258,  450,  461,  454,  456. 

Knox,  Mr  John,  minister  of  Mel- 
rose, 53. 

Knox,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
Reformer,  and  wife  of  Zachary 
Pont,  50,  55,  66. 

Knox,  Martha,  daughter  of  the 
Reformer,  and  wife  of  Alexander 
FairHe  of  Braid,  49,  50. 


Lamb,  Mr  Andrew,  minister  of 
Leith,  made  Bishop  of  Brechin, 
116,  158,  180. 

Laune,  Monsieur,  one  of  Robert 
Boyd's  students  at  Saumur,  no- 
tice of,  279. 

Law,  Mr  James,  minister  of  Kirk- 
liston, appointed  Bishop  of  Ork- 
ney, 139,  180. 
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LawBon,    Mr  James,    one  of  the 

ministers  of  Edinburgh,  18,  407. 

Leslie,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Down  in 

Ireland,  415. 
Lindsay,  Mr  Alexander,  Bishop  of 

Dunkeld,  180. 
Lindsay,    Mr    David,   minister  of 

Leith,  73  ;  made  Bishop  of  Ross, 

116,  186,   275 ;    letter  from,  to 

King  James  VI.,  449. 
Lindsay,  Lord,  206,  209. 
Linlithgow,  Alexander  Livingstone, 

first  Earl  of,  223  ;  his  Comitess, 

ibid. 
Linlithgow,  Presbytery  of,  251. 
Little,  Clement,  18. 
Little,  William,  18. 
Livingstone,  John,  of  Dunnipace, 

234,  244,  245. 
Livingstone,  Mr  William,  minister 

of  Lanark,  224. 
Livingstone,  Sir  William,  of  Kil- 
syth, letter  from  Welsh  to,  190, 

206,  227. 
Lockhart,  Alexander,  of  Boghall, 

129,  161. 
Lollards  of  Kyle,  The,  92. 
Louis  XIII.,  King  of  France,  his 

respect  for  Welsh,  382,  392,  395; 

interview  between  him  and  Welsh, 

399,  400. 
Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  7. 
Loumeau,   Monsieur,    one    of    the 

ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church 

of  Rochelle,  333. 
Lumsden,  Charles,  Regent  in  the 

College  of  Edinburgh,  afterwards 

minister  of  Duddingston,  22,  27, 

30. 
Luther,  Martin,  quoted,  107. 

M 

Macdowall,  J.,  of  Garthland,  346. 
Mackbray,  or  Macbrair,  John,  13. 
M*Kerrel,  William,   of  Hillhouse, 

sheriff-clerk  of  Ayr,   129,    154, 

161. 
Maijerus,     Jonathan,     a    learned 

citizen  of  Basil,  334. 
Maitland,  Sir  John,  of  Lethington, 

22  ;  his  death,  57. 
Malivem,   Anna,    wife  of  Robert 

Boyd  of  Trochrig,  347,  355. 


Mar,  John  Erskine,  seventh  Earl 

of,  227,  233. 
Marie,  St,  Kirk  of,  in  Selkirkshire, 

32,  42. 
Mary,   Queen  of  Scots,   63,    450, 

451. 
Mason,  Greorge,  town-clerk  of  Ayr, 

155,  161. 
Mass,  Saying  and  hearing  of,  pro- 
hibited, 109,  110. 
Maixant,  a  town  in  France.      See 

France,  Reformed  Church  of. 
Maxwell,  Hector,  of  Fourmerkland, 

10. 
Maxwell,  John,  sixth  Lord,  a  c}iief 
protector  of  the  Papists  in  Kirk-  . 
cudbrightshire,  46. 
Maxwell,     John,     seventh    Lord, 

437. 
Melrose,  Presbytery  of,  300. 
Melville,  Andrew,  19,  20,  25,  46, 
118,  162,  224,   230,   248,    264, 
279 ;  invited  to  become  professor 
of    divinity   in   the    College   of 
Rochelle,    305,    309,    315;    de- 
prived of  his  office  as  principal  of 
the  College  of  St  Andrews,  324 ; 
becomes  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  University  of  Sedan,    349, 
401. 
Melville,  Elizabeth,  Lady  Culross, 
poetical    epistle    of,   to   Welsh, 
when  imprisoned  in    Blackness 
Castle,  173;  notice  of,  174,  175, 
390. 
Melville,   Mr  James,   minister  of 
Kilrenny,   2,  19,  36,   116,  127, 
128,    138,    162,   215,   219,   220, 
225,  248,  264,  361. 
Melville,  Thomas,  brother  to  An- 
drew, 304. 
Merlin,    M.    James,    one    of    the 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Rochelle,  288. 
Merlin,  M.  Peter,  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Vitr^,  286, 
288. 
Ministers,  law  of  the  church  as  to 
their  age  at  their  ordination,  30  ; 
manses  and  glebes  secured  to,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  84. 
Mitchellhill,  James,    a  burgess  of 
Selkirk,  34,  35. 
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Monro,  Mr  John,  minister  of  Tain, 
imprisoned  in  Dimne  Castle,  186  ; 
confined  to  Kintire,  272. 

Montmartin,  M.,  292,  310,  316. 

Montmartin,  M.  Gideon,  son  of  the 
preceding,  one  of  the  Protestant 
ministers  of  Rochelle,  284,  285, 
291,  303,  305,  306,  310,  316, 
331 ;  his  death,  333,  334. 

Montrose,  John  Graham,  third 
earl  of,  notice  of,  157,  227,  234, 
252. 

Montrose,  John  Graham,  master 
of,  afterwards  fourth  Earl  of, 
327. 

Momay,  Philip,  Duplessis,  304, 
309,  310,  311,  316,  319,  324; 
letter  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Ayr  to,  327,  328;  his  answer, 
329-331,  339,  352,  358,  367, 
394. 

Morton,  James  Douglas,  fourth 
Earl  of,  his  policy  in  regard  to 
kirks,  33,  51,  52. 

Morton,  William  Douglas  of  Loch- 
leven,  sixth  Earl  of,  186,  187, 
202,  206,  251 ;  notice  of,  450- 
452. 

Moulin,  M.  Joachim  du,  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Orleans, 
289,  302  ;  his  works  in  refuta- 
tion of  Tilenus,  365,  389. 

Mowat,   ,  Laird  of  Busby, 

102. 

Mowat,  Mr  Matthew,  son  of  the 
preceding,  jninister  of  Kilmar^ 
nock,  103. 

Murray,  James  Stewart,  first  Earl 
of,  15,  93,  94,  450. 

Murray,  Mr  John,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Leith,  notice  of,  275,  301, 
302,  360. 

Murray,  Mr  William,  minister  of 
Dysart,  138,  219. 

N 
Nairne,  Mr  Duncan,  regent  in  the 

College  of  Edinburgh,  20 ;   his 

death,  22,  27. 
Nantes,  Edict  of,  in  1598,  7,  286, 

351. 
Napier,  John,  of  Merchiston,  44, 

122. 


Navarre,   Catharine  of,  sister  of 

Henry  IV.,  King  of  France,  380. 
Nerac,  a  town  in  France,  Welsh 

becomes  minister  of  the  Kefonaed 

Church  in,  S73. 
Nicolson,  Mr  James,  minister  of 

Meigle,   afterwards    Bishop   of 

Dunkeld,  158,  300. 
Nithsdale,  strength  of  Popeiy  in, 

108. 
Nova  Scotia,  colony  of,  401. 

O 

OcHiLTBEE,  Andrew  Stewart,  second 
Lord,  49;  notice  of,  71. 

Ochiltree,  Andrew  Stewart,  third 
Lord,  afterwards  first  Lord  Castle 
Stewart  in  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
land, 69,  71 ;  governor  of  the 
Qutle  of  Edinburgh,  266-269, 
345,  346. 

Ochiltree,  Andrew  Stewart,  master 
of,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
afterwards  second  Lord  Castle 
Stewart,  boarded  with  Welsh  at 
Jonsac,  845,  346,  383,  414. 

Octavians,  The,  67,  58,  60. 

Oliphant,  Mr  WilHam,  Advocate, 
214,  228. 

P 

Pacabd,  M.  George,  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church « of  Rochefau- 
cault,  289. 

Perrin,  M.  John  Paul,  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  NioDS, 
290. 

Perth,  second  Earl  of.  See  Drum- 
mond,  Mr. 

Pest,  or  plague,  21,  131  ;  its 
ravages  in  Cumnock,  132,  208; 
and  in  Ayr,  269. 

PhiUp  IL,  King  of  Spain,  31,  36, 
46,  77. 

Piscator,  Dr  John,  professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Herbom,  Nassau,  his  doctrine 
as  to  the  ground  of  a  sinner's 
justification  before  God,  293, 
294,  363,  364. 

Pistay,  M.  Daniel  de,  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Gex,304. 

Pont,  Mr  Robert,  minister  of  St 
Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  73. 
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Pont,  Mr  Zachary,  of  Schyris- 
mylne,  Welsh's  brother-in-law, 
50,  66,  66,  84,  111,  112,  298. 

Popery,  Welsh's  Reply  against  Mr 
Gilbert  Brown,  tiie  first  hand- 
book on,  published  in  Scotland, 
121. 

Porterfield,  Mr  John,  minister  of 
Ayr,  notice  of,  93-96,  103 ;  his 
death,  130. 

Pope,  the  question  whether  he  is 
the  Anti-Christ  of  the  New 
Testament,  291-293,  466. 

President,  The  Lord.  See  Balmer- 
inoch. 

Preston,  John,  of  Fentonbams, 
one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  227, 
233. 

Priests,  Seminary,  110. 

Primrose,  Mr  Gilbert,  pastor  of 
the  Beformed  Church  of  Bor- 
deaux, notice  of,  296,  296. 

Primrose,  James,  Clerk  to  the 
Privy  Council,  178. 

Privas,  a  town  in  France.  See 
France,  Beformed  Church  of. 

Q 

Quick,  Mr  John,  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  London,  and  author  of 
the  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Befor- 
mata,  4,  341. 

R 

Bamus,  Peter,  his  logic  adopted  in 
the  College  of  Edinburgh,  24, 
26. 

Reformation  in  Scotland  in  the 
16th  century,  1,  2 ;  reaction,  31, 
32;  designs  of  Spain  to  crush, 
46. 

Rivet,  Dr  Andrew,  pastor  of 
Tours,  afterwards  professor  of 
Divinity  at  Leyden,  280,  282 ; 
notice  of,  288,  371,  393. 

Robertson,  Dr  William,  criticism 
on  his  History  of  Scotland,  461. 

Rochelle,  a  town  in  France,  Welsh 
preaches  in,  279,  316;  meeting 
of  the  national  synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France  at, 
283,  2^,  287-297,  316;  the 
stronghold  of  continental  Pro- 


testantism, 286;  college  of,  302, 
306,  308,  309  ;  assembly  of 
deputies  of  the  French  Reformed 
Churches  at,  to  support  the 
Beamese,  392. 

Rohan,  Henry,  Duke  of,  defends 
St  Jean  d'Angely  against  Louis 
XIII.,  306. 

RoUock,  Mr  Robert,  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, 18 ;  notice  of,  19,  20,  25- 
27,  30,  73,  369. 

Ross,  Mr  John,  minister  of  little 
Dunkeld,  imprisoned  in  Stirling 
Castle,  186 ;  confined  to  Lewis, 
272. 

Row,  Mr  John,  the  Reformer,  18. 

Row,  Mr  John,  minister  of  Car- 
nock,  192,  219. 

Russell,  Jeronimus,  martyr,  12, 13. 

Rutherford,  Samuel,  88,  382,  400. 

S 

Saintonoe,  Colloquy  of,  346;  Welsh 
dedicates  his  "  L' Armageddon  " 
to,  367  ;  extracts  from  &e  dedi- 
cation, 467-460. 

Sabbath, The;  87;  measures  adopted 
by  Welsh  for  promoting  the  better 
observance  of,  102,  103  ;  and  by 
the  Town  Council  of  Ayr,  9C, 
103,  113,  431,  434. 

St  Andrews,  University  of,  47. 

St  Jean  d' Angely,  a  town  in  France, 
Welsh  becomes  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of,  379,  381  ;  re- 
solution of  the  citizens  of,  to  resist 
Louis  XIII.,  393 ;  besieged  by 
the  King,  396  ;  is  vigorously  de- 
fended, 396,  396 ;  the  citizens 
encouraged  by  Welsh  to  hold 
out,  396,  397 ;  capitulate  on 
honourable  terms,  397  ;  terms  of 
the  capitulation  violated,  397, 
398,  400. 

Saumur,  University  of,  Welsh 
preaches  before,  350. 

Schools,  Parochial,  of  Scotland,  14. 

Scoone,  Sir  David  Murray,  Lord, 
60,  227,  234,  246,  248. 

Scotland,  Learning  cultivated  in, 
with  ardour,  16,  19,  23 ;  Church 
of,  a  missionary  institution  from 
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the  first,  53;  union  between  Eng- 

Uuid  and,  452. 
Sootsmen,   Learned,  professorB  in 

French  and  other  foreign  Uni- 

versitieB,  281. 
Soott,  Mr   James,    vicar   of   the 

parish  of  Ashkirk,  44. 
Soott,    Mr   William,    minister   of 

Cupar,  58,  192,  264,  389. 
Soott, ,    of    Headschaw,   his 

enmity  against  Welsh,  44,  49. 
Scrimgeour,  Mr  Alexander,  minis- 

ter  of  Irvine,  82. 
Scrungeour,  Mr  John,  minister  of 

Kinghom,  219,  249. 
Sedan,  Reformed  Church  of,  348, 

349. 
Seaton,  Alexander,  Earl  of  Dun- 

f ermJine.    See  Dunfermline,  Alex- 
ander, Earl  of. 
Seminary  priests,  81,  35, 184. 
Sharp,  Mr  John,  minister  of  Kil- 

many,  146  ;  notice  of,  169,  226  ; 

Ex)fe6Sor  of  Divinity  at  Die,  in 
auphiny,  318. 

Sharpe,  Mx  Patrick,  Principal  of 
the  College  of  Glasgow,  367. 

Simson,  Mr  Archibald,  minister  of 
Dalkeith,  2,  21,  30,  31,  186,  224, 
390. 

Simson,  Mr  Patrick,  minister  of 
Stirling,  31,  100,  223,  224. 

Smith,  Mr  John,  minister  of  Sel- 
kirk, 34. 

Soubise,  Monsieur  de,  305. 

Spanish  Armada,  31,  32,  36,  46, 
47. 

Spotswood,  Mr  John,  minister  of 
Calder,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  Criticisms  on  his 
history,  36,  61-66,  73,  116,  117, 
147,  452  ;  a  member  of  Commis- 
sion for  the  Visitation  of  Kirks, 
53,  60 ;  his  antipathy  to  Mr 
John  Davidson,  minister  of  Pres- 
tonpans,  73,  428 ;  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  116 ;  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  Privy 
Council,  139 ;  notice  of,  151, 
160,  166,  186,  189,  190;  de- 
nounced by  Welsh,  191-200,  213, 
251,  275,  324,  340;  his  anti- 
pathy to  Welsh,  388-390. 


Spotswood,  Sir  John,  eldest  son  of 

the  preceding,  197,  198. 
Spotswood,    Sir  Robert,    executed 

at  St  Andrews,  197,  198. 
Stewart,    Henry,    of    Craigiehall, 

234,  244,  383. 
Stewart,  John,  merchant  in  Ayr, 

97,  103,  107,  267 ;  visits  Welsh 

in  France,  362,  366,  378,  410, 

446. 
Stewart,  Margaret,  second  wife  of 

John  Knox,  49,  50,  344. 
Stewart,   Mary,  Countess  of  Mar, 

128,  326,  327. 
Stirling,  Sir  Archibald,  of   Keir, 

234. 
Stirling,  Town  of,  100. 
Strachan,  Mr  Alexander,  minister 

of  Creich,  169,  226,  811  ;  goes  to 

Holland,  318  ;  his  death,  ibid. 
Straiten,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Laures- 

ton,    King^s    Commissioner    in 

Church  aflfairs,    146,    148,    149, 

157,  188,  189. 
Sully,    (Maximilian    de    Bethune, 

Baron  de  Rosni)  Duke  of,  292, 

310,  352. 

T 
TiLENUS,  Daniel,  professor  of  divin- 
ity at  Sedan,  279,  363-365,  391. 
Thomson,  Mr  Greorge,  minister  of 

Chataignerie,  notice  of,  371. 
Torphichen,      James     Sandilands, 

second  Lord,  60. 
Tjmdale,   William,  •  his  translation 

of  the  New  Testament,  13. 

U 

Ursin,  Zachary,  professor  of  divi- 
nity at  Heidelberg,  his  catechism, 
26. 


Valois,   Marguerite  de.  Queen  of 

Navarre,  374,  392. 
Viguier,    Nicholas,    pastor  of    the 

Reformed  Church  of  Blois,  289.* 
Vitr^,  Monsieur  de,  Captain  of  the 

French  Guards,  376,  877,  400. 

W 

WALLACfB,  Mr  Robert,  minister  of 
Glenluce,  81,  108,  264. 
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Watson,    Mr    James,   resident  in 

Niort,  368,  371. 
Watson,  Mr  William,  one  of  the 

ministers  of  Edinburgh,  264. 
Welsh,   Cuthbert,   paternal    uncle 

to  Welsh,  10  ;  notice  of,  82. 
Welsh,    Cuthbert,    a    brother    of 

Welsh's,  420. 
Welsh,  David,  a  brother  of  Welsh's, 

10,  420. 

Welsh,  Gilbert,  a  priest,  11,  421. 
Welsh,  John,  vicar  of  Dunscore, 

11,  12,  421. 

Welsh,  John,  of  CoUeston,  father 

of  Welsh,  9,  10,  14,  16,  20,  85  ; 

his  testament,  419,  420. 
Welsh,    John,    son    of    Cuthbert, 

Welsh's  paternal  uncle,  10. 
Welsh,  Mrs,  wife  of  Welsh.     See 

Knox,  Elizabeth. 
Welsh,  John,  minister  of  Irongray, 

grandson    of   Welsh,  notice  of, 

415-417. 
Welsh,  Josias,   a  son  of  Welsh's, 

378,  411,  412  ;  notice  of,   413- 

416. 
Welsh,    Louise,     a    daughter    of 

Welsh's,  366,  412. 
Welsh,    Margaret,     a     sister    of 

Welsh's,  10. 


Welsh,  Marion,  a  sister  of  Welsh's, 

10. 
Welsh,  Nathaniel,  a  son  of  Welsh's, 

notice  of,  417,  418. 
Welsh,  Nicolas,  Abbot  of  Holy  wood, 

11. 
Welsh,    Robert,    Dean,    vicar    of 

Tynrome,  11,  12  ;  extracts  from 

his  will,  421. 
Welsh,   William,  Dean,    vicar  of 

Tynrome,  11. 
Welsh,  William,   M.D.,  a  son  of 

Welsh's,  notice  of,  412. 
Wigton,  Countess  of.  See  Graham, 

Lilias. 
Willock,  John,  the  Keformer,  92, 

100. 
Winzet,  Ninian,  75. 
Wishart,  Mr  George,  the  martyr, 

92,  100,  266-268. 
Wodrow,    Robert,    the  historian, 

5,  9,  16. 


Yabrow  in  Selkirkshire,  42. 

Young,  Dr  John,  dean  of  Win- 
chester, 403. 

Youngson,  Mr  Robert,  minister  of 
Clatt,  203 ;  confined  to  the  Isle 
of  Arran,  272. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Page  208,  line  22,  it  is  said,  "  the  payment  of  their  stipends  was 
meanly  stopped  by  the  government/'  and  page  209,  line  25,  it  is  said 
' '  No  longer  allowed  to  pay  him  the  stipend  due  to  him  by  law,  the 
Town  Council,"  &c.  These  affirmations  are,  however,  incorrect.  They 
were  made  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Welsh's  meaning  when,  in  a 
letter  to  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  he  asserts,  "  As  for  our  estate,  we  were  ex- 
hausted M'ith  extraordinary  charges  in  the  time  of  our  imprisonment, 
and  our  stipends  were  taken  from  ns,^*  &c.  (p.  295).  By  this  statement 
he  simt  ly  means  that  their  legal  right  to  their  stipends  ceased  on  their 
I'oiiig  bauished ;  and  }>robab]y  all  the  banished  ministers,  with  the  ex- 
cf'f  ition  of  himself,  actually  ceased  to  receive  their  stipends  after  that  date. 
Til  at  his  stipenfl  was  paid  to  him  by  the  town  of  Ayr,  even  when  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  Blackness  Castle,  is  evident  from  the  account  book  of 
the  treasurer  of  that  burgh.  In  the  account  from  Michaelmas  1604  to 
Michaelmas  1605,  is  the  following  under  the  head  of  Exoneratio  : — 
*'  Item,  to  the  minister,  Mr  Jhone  Welsche,  for  his  zeir's  stipend  of 
siluir  ijc.  Ixvjli  xiijs.  iiijd.  Item,  to  Jhone  Jamesoun,  for  the  ministeris 
hi^us  main  this  zere  xxvjii  xiijs."  And  after  his  banishment  he  received 
his  stipend  from  the  town  of  Ayr  for  several  years,  as  has  been  already 
shown — (pp.  455-457).  It  is  only  doing  justice  to  the  Government  to 
state  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  interfered  with  the  action  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Ayr  in  that  matter. 

Page  415,  line  21,  for  Mrs  Blair  read  Mr  Blair. 
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